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PREFACE. 


IT  is  thought  right  to  prefix  to  the  Substance 
of  the  Debate  on  Slavery  a  republication 
of  the  Prospectus  and  occasional  Circular 
Letters  of  the  "  Society  for  mitigating  and 
gradually  abolishing  the  State  of  Slavery 
throughout  the  British  Dominions/9 

PROSPECTUS   OF   THE   SOCIETY. 
{Published  in  Mart*  1823.) 

Among  the  manifold  evils  to  which  man  is  liable, 
there  is  not  perhaps  one  more  extensively  produc- 
tive of  wretchedness  than  personal  slavery. 

Slavery  may,  without  exaggeration,  be  described 
as  inflicting  on  the  unhappy  subjects  of  it  almost 
every  injury  which  law,  even  in  its  rudest  state, 
was  intended  to  prevent  Is  property  an  object 
of  solicitude  ?  The  Slave,  generally  speaking,  can 
neither  acquire  nor  securely  enjoy  it  Is  exemp- 
tion from  personal  wrong  indispensable  to  comfort  ? 
The  Slave  is  liable  to  indignity  and  insult,  to 
restraint  and  punishment,  at  the  mere  caprice  of 
another.  He  may  be  harassed  and  rendered 
miserable  in  a  thousand  ways  which,  so  far  from 
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admitting  of  the  proof  that  would  I>e  requisite  to 
obtain  legal  redress  (even  where  any  legal  redress 
is  ostensibly  provided),  can  perhaps  with  difficulty 
be  distinguished  from  such  exercise  of  a  master's 
power  as  admits  of  no  regulation  or  controul. 
Even  life  itself  may!  with  impunity,  be  wantonly 
sported  with :  it  may  be  abridged  by  insufficient 
sustenance ;  it  may  be  wasted  by  excessive  labour; 
nay,  it  may  be  sacrificed  by  brutal  violence,  with- 
out any  proportionate  risk  of  adequate  punishment. 

In  short,  the  Slave  can  have  no  security  for 
property,  comfort,  or  life ;  because  he  himself  is 
not  his  own :  he  belongs  to  another,  who;  with  or 
without  the  offer  of  a  reason  or  pretence;  can  at 
once  separate  all  from  him,  and  him  from  all  which 
gives  value  to  existence. 

Again :  What  sense  of  moral  obligation  can  he 
be  expected  to  possess  who  is  shackled  with  rey 
spect  to  every  action  and  purpose,  and  is  scarcely 
dealt  with  as  an  accountable  being?  Will  the 
man,  for  example,  whose  testimony  is  rejected 
with  scorn,  be  solicitous  to  establish  a  character 
for  veracity  ?  Will  those  who  are  treated  as  cattle, 
be  taught  thereby  to  restrain  thdse  natural  appe- 
tites which  they  possess  in  common  with  their 
fellow-labourers  in  the  team  ?  Or  will  women  be 
prepared  for  the  due  performance  of  damtestic  and 
maternal  duties  by  being  refused  the  connubial 
tie,  or  by  being  led  to  regard  prostitution  to  their 
owner,  or  his  representative,  as  the  most  honourable 
distinction  to  which  they  can  aspire? 
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From,  this  source  of  Slavery,  then,  flows  every 
speoiesjof  peroral  suffering  and  moraldegradaiiony 
until  l  Us  wretched  victim  is  sutak,  almost)  to  the 
lflTOl  of  ft^e  ,brute ;  with  this  farther  disadvantage, 
that;  not)  beiog  wholly  irrational,  he  is  capable  of 
ip&ppiog  greater  degrees  of  terror,  resentment*  and 
avery<>V»  wd  will  therefore  seem  to  his  owner  to 
reqnue  and  to  justify  severer  measures  of  coercion. 

Aod  let  it  npt  be  forgotten,  that  Slavery  is  itself 
not  merely  the  effect,  it  is  also  the  very  cause,  of 
the  Slave:  Trade^-of  that  system  of  fraud  and 
violence  by  which  Slaves  are  procured.  If  Slavery 
were  extinct,  the  Slave  Trade  must  cease;  But 
while  it  is  suffered  to  exist,  that  murderous  traffiq 
will  still  find  a  fatal  incentive  in  the  solicitude  of 
the  Slaveholder  to  supply  the  waste  of  life  which 
bis  cupidity  and  cruelty  have  occasioned*  Thus, 
in.  every  point  of  view,  is  Slavery  productive  of 
the  worst  consequences  to  all  the  parties  concerned. 
Besides  all  the  direct  and  widenwasting  /injuries 
which  it  inflicts  on  its  immediate  victims,  it  substi- 
tutes for  the  otherwise  peaceful  merchant  a  blood* 
tbtfaty  pirate  iradiegiia  human  flesh;  and,  by 
ministering  to  pride,  wftrice*  apd  sensuality,  by 
exciting  the  aqgry  pftssions,  and  hardening  the  beiart 
tgpfust  the  best  feeUeg*  of  iour  pamre,. k. tends 
to  convert  the  owner  of  Slaves  into  a  merciless 

tyrant.  

The  Society,  be,  it  remembered,  are  not  now  en- 
deavouring to  rouse  indignation  against  particular 
acts  of  extraordinary  cruelty,  or  to  hold  up  to 
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merited  reprehension  individuals  notorious  for  their 
crimes*  They  are  only  exhibiting  a  just  picture 
of  the  nature  and  obvious  tendencies  of  Slavery 
itself,  wheresoever  and  by  whomsoever  practised. 
They  are  very  far  from  asserting,  or  supposing, 
that  every  one  of  the  enormities  to  which  they 
have  alluded  will  be  found  to  co-exist  in  all  their 
horrors  in  every  place  where  Slaves  may  be  found ; 
but  they  know  that  in  such  places  they  have  existed, 
at  one  time  or  other,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree ; 
that  in  many  places  they  are  even  now  in  full  and 
fearful  force ;  and  that  they  are  liable  to  be  re- 
vived in  all.  Should  this  picture  appear  to  some 
persons  to  be  overcharged,  they  would  refer  them 
to  the  most  decisive  and  unquestionable  authori- 
ties. The  felon  Slave-trader,  indeed,  they  con- 
sign to  the  laws  of  England,  and  to  the  recorded 
reprobation  of  Europe.  But  for  the  accuracy  of 
their  delineation  of  the  wretchedness  and  degra- 
dation connected  with  the  condition  of  Personal 
Slavery,  (most  willing  as  they  are  to  admit  the 
humanity  of  many  of  the  owners  of  Slaves,  and 
the  praiseworthy  efforts  which  some  of  them  have 
made  to  mitigate,  on  their  own  estates,  the  evils  of 
colonial  bondage,)  they  appeal  to  ancient  and  to 
modern  history,  and  to  every  traveller  worthy  of 
credit  who  has  visited  the  regions  where  that  con* 
dition  of  society  prevails.  Three  thousand  years 
ago,  a  heathen  poet  could  tell  us, 

Jove  fixed  it  certain,  that  whatever  day 
Makes  man  a  Slave  takes  half  his  worth  away. 
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And  this  might  be  shewn  to  be  the  concurrent 
testimony  of  all  ages. 

The  enemies  of  Negro  freedom,  in  our  own  age 
and  country,  were  so  sensible  of  this  truth,  that 
with  great  shrewdness  they  disputed  the  claim  of 
the  Negro  race  to  be  regarded  as  men.  They 
doubtless  felt  with  Montesquieu,  that,  if  "  Ne- 
groes were  allowed  to  be  men,  a  doubt  might 
arise  whether  their  masters  could  be  Christians/9 
This  position,  however,  has  been  abandoned  as 
untenable ;  and  we  may  therefore  indulge  a  san- 
guine hope  of  at  length  recovering  for  them  the 
indubitable  rights  of  humanity,  so  long  and  so 
cruelly  withheld  by  the  strong  arm  of  oppression. 

Some  persons,  however,  may  here  be  disposed 
to  ask,  how  it  is  possible,  if  slavery  is  an  evil 
so  enormous  as  it  has  now  been  represented  to  be, 
that  it  should  not  only  have  been  tolerated,  but 
recognized  and  established  as  &  legal  condition  of 
society,  by  so  >  many  polished  and  even  Christian 
nations,  up  to  this  very  day  ?  The  Society  admit, 
that,  to  a  humane  and  considerate  mind,  nothing 
can  seem  more  extraordinary,  than  that  this  and 
other  enormities,  the  removal  of  which  lies  obviously 
within  the  compass1  of  human  ability,  should  yet 
continue  to  torment  mankind  from  age  to  age. 
But  our  past  supineness  in  no  degree  weakens  the 
obligation  we  are  under  to  attempt  their  removal, 
when  their  real  nature  has  been  detected  and  ex- 
ppsed.  Nor  will  the  plea  of  prescription  and  an- 
tiquity,   or  of   previous  connivance,  justify  the 
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prolongation  of  practices  which  both  religion  and 
natural  justice  condemn  as  crimes.  The  African 
Slave  Trade,  with  all  the  abominations,  accom- 
panying its  every  stage,  had .  heci*  carried  on  for 
centuries,  without  attracting  observation;  and, 
even  after  it  had  excited  the  attention  of  a  few 
benevolent  individuals,  it.  co$t  Many,  a  laborious 
effort  and  many  a  patafal  disappointment,  before 
a  conviction  of  its  inherent  turpitude  and  crimi- 
nality became  general,  and  its  cobcjemnation  was 
sealed  in  this  country.  In  the  exultation  pro* 
duced  by  this  victory,  it  was  perhaps  too  readily 
believed  that  the  Colonial  Slavery,  which  bad  been 
fed  by  the  Slave  Trade,,  would,  when  all  foreign 
supply  was  stopped,  undergo  a  gradual,  but  rapid 
mitigation,  until  it  had.  ceased  to  reproach  our 
free  institutions  and  oqr  Christian  profession,  and 
was  no  longer  known  but  as  a  foul  blot  ift  our 
past  history.  It  was  this  hope,  joined,  to  a  liberal 
confidence  in  the  enlarged  and  benevolent  pur* 
poses  of  the  colonial  proprietary,  which  prevented 
the  immediate  prosecution  of  such  further  parlia- 
mentary measures  as  should  have  at  once  placed 
the  unhappy  Slave  under  the  protection  of  the  law, 
and  have  prepared  the  way  for  his  restoration  to 
those  sacred  and  inalienable  rights  of  humanity 
of  which  be  had  been  upjustly  dispossessed*  But  if, 
as  js  the  fact,  these  hppes  have  proved  illusory, 
and  have  only  served  tp  render  the  disappoint- 
ment more  bitter  and  piortifyipg,  shall  the  friends 
of  the  African  rac^  be  now  reproached  for  wait- 
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iag  do  longer,  when  the  real  ground  of  reproach 
is,  that  they  should  have  waited  so  long?  They 
place  themselves  then  on  the  immoveable  ground 
of  Christian  principle,  while  they  invoke  the  in- 
terference of  Parliament,  and  of  the  country  at 
large,  to  effect  the  immediate  mitigation,  with  a 
view  to  the  gradual  and  final  extinction,  in  all 
parts  of  the  Britisfar  Dominions,  of  a  system  which 
is  at  war  with  every  principle  of  religion  a  Ad  mo- 
rality, and  outrages  every  benevolent  feeling. 
And  they  entertain  the  fullest  conviction  that  the 
same  spirit  of  justiee  and  humanity  vvhirfi  has 
already  achieved  so  signal  ^victory  will  again 
display  itself  in  all  its  energy,  nor  relax  its  efforts 
until  it  shall  have  consummated  its  triumphs. 

The  objects  of  this  Society  cannot  be  more 
clearly  and  comprehensively  defined  than  in  the 
following  Resolutions,  which*  were  unanimously 
adopted  at  its  first  meeting. 

"  That  the  individuals  composing  the  present 
meeting  are  deeply  impressed  with  the  magnitude 
and  number  of  the  evils  attached  to  the  system  of 
Slavery  which  prevails  in  many  of  the  Colonies  of 
Great  Britain ;  a  system  which  appears  to  them 
to  be  opposed  to  the  spirit  and  precepts  of  Chris* 
tianity,  as  well  as  repugnant  to  every  dictate  of 
natural  humanity  and  justice. 

"That  they  long  indulged  a  hope,  that  the 
great  measure  of  the  Abolition  of  the  Slave  Trade, 
for  which  an  Act  of  the  Legislature  was  passed  in 
1807,  after  a  struggle  of  twenty  years,  would  have 
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tended  rapidly  to  the  mitigation  and  gradual  ex~ 
tinction  of  Negro  bondage  in  the  British  Colonies ; 
but  that  in  this  hope  tbey  have  been  painfully  dis- 
appointed ;  and,  after  a  lapse  of  sixteen  years, 
tbey  have  still  to  deplore  the  almost  undiminished 
prevalence  of  the  very  evils  which  it  was  one  great 
object  of  the  abolition  to  remedy. 

"  That  under  these  circumstances  they  feel 
themselves  called  upon,  by  the  most  binding  con- 
siderations of  their  duty  as  Christians,  by  their 
best  sympathies  as  men,  and  by  their  solicitude  to 
maintain  unimpaired  the  high  reputation  and  the 
solid  prosperity  of  their  country,  to  exert  them- 
selves, in  their  separate  and  collective  capacities, 
in  furthering  this  most  important  object,  and  in 
endeavouring  by  all  prudent  and  lawful  means  to 
mitigate,  and  eventually  to  abolish,  the  Slavery 
existing  in  our  Colonial  possessions. 

"  That  an  Association  be  now  formed,  to  be 
called  '  The  Society  for  mitigating  and  gradually 
abolishing  the  State  of  Slavery  throughout  the 
British  Dominions ;'  and  that  a  Subscription  be 
entered  into  for  that  purpose." 

With  respect  to  the  means  of  carrying  these  ob- 
jects into  effect,  they  must,  in  some  measure,  depend 
on  circumstances.  For  such  as  are  more  obvious, 
particularly  the  obtaining  and  diffusing  of  infor- 
mation, considerable  funds  will  be  required ;  and 
it  will  therefore  be  necessary  to  promote  subscrip- 
tions, not  only  in  the  metropolis,  but  in  all  parts  of 
the  kingdom. 
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A  BRIEF  VIEW  O*  THE  NATURE  AND  EFFECTS 
OF  NEGRO  SLAVERY)  AS  IT  EXISTS  IN  THE 
COLONIES   OF    GREAT    BRITAIN. 

(Published  in  April  1B23  J 

The  Committee  of  tbe  Society  for  mitigating 
and  gradually  abolishing  the  State  of  Slavery 
throughout  the  British  Dominions,  understanding 
that  a  strong  and  very  general  desire  prevails,  in 
all  parts  of  the  country,  to  be  furnished  with  a 
compendious  view  of  tbe  nature  and  effects  of 
Negro  Slavery,  as  it  exists  in  the  Colonies  of 
Great  Britain,  have  thought  At  their  duty  to  draw 
up  and  circulate  the  following  Summary  of  infor- 
mation on  that  subject. 

In  tbe  Colonies  of  Great  Britain  there  are  at 
this  moment  upwards  of  800,000  human  beings  in 
a  state  of  degrading  personal  slavery. 

These  unhappy  persons,  whether  young  or  old, 
male  or  female,  are  the  absolute  property  of  their 
master,  who  may  sell  or  transfer  them  at  his  plea- 
sure, and  who  may  also  regulate  according  to  his 
discretion  (within  certain  limits)  the  measure  of 
their  labour,  their  food,  and  their  punishment. 

Many  of  the  Slaves  are  (and  all  may  be) 
branded  like  cattle,  by  means  of  a  hot  iron,  on 
the  shoulder  or  other  conspicuous  part  of  the  body, 
with  the  initials  of  their  master's  name ;  and  thus 
bear  about  them,  in  indelible  characters,  tbe  proof 
of  their  debased  and  servile  state 
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The  Slaves,  whether  male  or  female,  are  driven 
to  labour  by  the  impulse  of  the  cart- whip,  for 
the  sole  benefit  of  their  owners,  from  whom  they 
receive  no  wages;  and  this  labour  is  continued 
(with  certain  intermissions  for  breakfast  and 
dinner),  from  morning  to  night,  throughout  the 
year. 

In  the  season  of  crop,  which  lasts  for  four  or 
five  months  of  the  year,  their  labour  is  protracted 
not  only  throughout  the  day,  as  at  other  times, 
but  during  either  half  the  night,  or  the  whole  of 
every  alternate  night 

Besides  being  generally  made  to  work  under  the 
lash,  without  wages,  the  Slaves  are  further  obliged 
to  labour  for  their  own  maintenance  on  that  day 
which  ought  to  be  devoted  to  repose  and  religious 
instruction.  And  as  that  day  is  also  their  only 
market-day,  St  follows,  that  "  Sunday  shines  no 
Sabbath-day  to  them/9  but  is  of  necessity  a  day 
of  worldly  occupation,  and  much  bodily  exertion. 

The  colonial  laws  arm  the  master,  or  any  one 
to  whom  he  may  delegate  bis  authority,  with  a 
power  to  punish  his  slaves  to  a  certain  extent, 
without  the  intervention  of  the  magistrate,  and 
without  any  responsibility  for  the  use  of  this  tre- 
mendous discretion ;  and  to  that  extent  be  may 
punish  them  for  any  offence,  or  for  no  offence. 
These  discretionary  punishments  are  usually  in- 
flicted on  the  naked  body  with  the  cart-whip,  an 
instrument  of  dreadful  severity,  which  cruelly  la- 
cerates the  flesh  of  the  sufferer.     Even  the  un- 
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happy  f<$mfr)es  are  equally  liable  with  the  men  to 
have  tbeir  persona  thus  shamelessly  exposed  and 
barbarously  tortured  ,  at  the  caprice  of  their  waster 
or  overseer.      .  , 

The : Slaws,  IjeiQg  regarded  in  the  eye  of  the 
law  as  mere  chattels,  they  are  liable  to  be  seised 
in  executipp  for  tbeir  master's  debts,  and,  without 
apy  regard  to  the  family  ties  which  way  be 
broken  by^js  oppressive  and  merciless  process, 
to  be  sold  by  aqctipn .  to  the  highest  bidder, 
who  may  remove  tbjam  to  a  distant  part  of 
the  sapie  colony,  or  eyen  exile  them,  to,  another 
colony* 

Marriage,  that  blessing  of  Givilfegd  and  even  of 
savage  life,  is  protected  u*  t^cme  of  the  Slaves 
by  no  legal  sanction  It  canOQt  be.  said  t0  exist 
among  them.  Those,  [therefore*  who,  live  together 
as  man  and  wife,  are  liable  to  b$  separated  by  the 
caprice  of  tbeir  master,  or  by  sale  for  the  satisfac- 
tion of  his  creditors,   . 

The  Slaves  in  general  have  little,  or  no  access  to 
the  means  of  Christian  instruction* 

The  effect  of  the  want  of  such  instruction,  as 
well  as  of  the  absence  of  aqy  marriage  tie,  is,  that 
the  most  unrestrained  licentiousness,  (exhibited  in 
a  degrading,  disgusting,  .and  .depopulating  promis- 
cuous intercourse,)  prevails  almost  universally 
among  the  Slaves;  find  is  encouraged,  po  less 
universally,  by  the  example  of  their  superiors  the 
Whites. 

The  evidence  of  Slaves  is  not  admitted  by  the 
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Colonial  Courts,  in  any  civil  or  criminal  case 
affecting  p  person  of  free  condition.  If  a  White 
man,  therefore,  perpetrates  the  most  atrocious  acts 
of  barbarity,  in  the  presence  of  Slaves  only,  the 
injured  party  is  left  without  any  means  of  legal 
redress. 

In  none  of  the  Colonies  of  Great  Britain  have 
those  legal  facilities  been  afforded  to  the  Slave,  to 
purchase  his  own  freedom,  which  have  produced 
such  extensively  beneficial  effects  in  the  colonial 
possessions  of  Spain  and  Portugal;  where  the  Slaves 
have  been  manumitted  in  large  numbers,  not  only 
without  injury,  but  with  benefit  to  the  master, 
and  with  decided  advantage  to  the  public  peace 
and  safety.  On  the  contrary,  in  many  of  our 
colonies,  even  the  voluntary  manumission  of  Slaves 
by  their  master  has  been  obstructed,  and  in  some 
rendered  nearly  impossible,  by  large  fines. 

It  is  an  universal  principle  of  Colonial  Law, 
that  all  Black  or  Coloured  persons  are  presumed 
and  taken  to  be  Slaves,  unless  they  can  legally 
prove  the  contrary.  The  liberty  therefore,  even 
of  free  persons,  is  thus  often  greatly  endangered, 
and  sometimes  lost.  They  are  liable  to  be  appre- 
hended as  run-away  Slaves ;  and  they  are  further 
liable,  as  such,  to  be  sold  into  endless  bondage,  if 
they  fail  to  do  that  which,  though  free,  nay, 
though  born  perhaps  in  Great  Britain  itself,  they 
may  be  unable  to  do, — namely,  to  establish  the 
fact  of  their  freedom  by  such  evidence  as  the 
colonial  laws  require. 
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Let  it  be  remembered  also,  that  many  thousand 
infants  are  annually  born  within  the  British  do- 
minions to  no  inheritance  but  that  of  the  hapless, 
hopeless,  servitude  which  has  been  described; 
and  the  general  oppressiveness  of  which  might  be 
inferred  from  this  striking  and  most  opprobrious 
fact  alone,  that  while  in  the  United  States  of 
America  the  Slaves  increase  rapidly — so  rapidly  as 
to  double  their  number  in  twenty  years — there 
is,  even  now,  in  the  British  Colonies,  no  in- 
crease, but  on  the  contrary  a  diminution  of  their 
numbers. 

Such  are  some  of  the  more  prominent  features 
of  Negro  Slavery,  as  it  exists  in  the  Colonies  of 
Great  Britain.  Revolting  as  they  are,  they 
form  only  a  part  of  those  circumstances  of  wretch- 
edness and  degradation  which  might  be  pointed 
out  as  characterizing  that  unhappy  state  of  being. 

Confining,  however,  our  view  to  the  particulars 
which  have  been  specified,  every  enlightened 
Christian,  nay  every  reasonable  man,  must  allow 
that  it  is  a  case  which  calls  loudly  for  interference. 
Is  it  possible  that  any  free-born  Briton  should 
contemplate  such  a  state  of  things,  without  the 
liveliest  emotions  of  shame  and  grief  and  indigna- 
tion ;  or  that;  satisfied  with  the  recollection  of  his 
own  comforts,  be  should  refuse  to  listen  to  the  cry 
of  the  wretched  Negro  ?  These  things  being 
made  known  to  us,  we  are  bound,  without  hesita- 
tion or  delay,  to  come  forward  and  address  our 
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earnest  petitions  to  the  Legislature,  that  a  remedy 
may  be  applied  to  such  enormous  evils,  and  that 
our  country  may  be  delivered  from  the  guilt  of 
participating  in  a  system  so  fraught  with  the 
grossest  injustice  and  oppression  to  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  bur  fellow-subjects. 

It  will  hardly  be  alleged,  that  any  man  can 
have  a  right  to  retain  his  fellow*. creatures  in  a 
state  so  miserable  and  degrading  as  has  been 
described.  And  the  absence  of  such  ttiOHT  will 
be  still  more  apparent,  if  we  consider  how  these 
Slaves  were  originally  obtained.  They,  or  their 
parents,  were  the  victims  of  the  Slave  Trade, 
They  were  obtained,  not  by  any  lawful  means,  or 
under  any  colourable  pretext,  but  by  the  most 
undisguised  rapine,  and  the  most  atrocious  fraud. 
Torn  from  their  homes  and  from  every  dear  re- 
lation in  life,  barbarously  manacled,  driven  like 
herds  of  cattle  to  the  sea-shore,  crowded  into  the 
pestilential  holds  of  slave-ships,  they  were  trans- 
ported to  our  colonies  and  there  sold  into  inter- 
minable bondage. 

Great  Britain,  it  is  true,  has  abolished  her 
African  Slave  Trade,  and  branded  it  as  felony ; 
and  it  is  impossible  to  reflect  without  exultation 
on  that  great  act  of  national  justice. 

The  grateful  acknowledgments  of  the  country 
are  also  due  to  the  Government,  for  their  persever- 
ing efforts  to  induce  other  nations  to  follow  the 
same  course,  and  thus  to  rescue  Africa  from  the 
desolating  effects  of  the  Slave  Trade.     Those 
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efforts^  though  hitherto  unattended  with  all  the 
success  they  merit,  it  is  hoped,  will  be  strenuously 
and  unremittingly  continued,  until  that  nefarious 
traffic  shall  be  declared  piracy  by  the  concurrent 
voice  of  all  nations. 

When  the  British  Slave  Trade  was  abolished, 
a  confident  expectation  was  entertained  that  the 
certain  result  of  that  measure  would  be  the  rapid 
mitigation  and  final  extinction  of  the  colonial 
bondage  which  had  sprung  from  it,  and  which  in 
its  principle  is  equally  indefensible. 

Sixteen  years,  however,  have  now  elapsed  since 
the  British  Slave  Trade  was  abolished ;  but,  during 
that  long  period,  what  effectual  steps  have  been 
taken,  either  in  this  country  or  in  the  colonies,  for 
mitigating  the  rigours  of  Negro  bondage,  or  for 
putting  an  end  to  a  condition  of  society  which  so 
grievously  outrages  every  feeling  of  humanity, 
while  it  violates  every  recognized  principle  both  of 
the  British  Constitution  and  of  the  Christian  Re- 
ligion ? 

The  Government  and  Legislature  of  this  coun- 
try have  on  various  occasions,  and  in  the  most 
solemn  and  unequivocal  terms,  denounced  the 
Slave  Trade  as  immoral,  inhuman,  and  unjust ; 
but  the  legal  perpetuation  of  that  state  of  slavery, 
which  has  been  produced  by  it,  is,  surely,  in  its 
principle,  no  less  immoral,  inhuman,  and  unjust, 
than  the  trade  itself. 

Notwithstanding  those  solemn  denunciations, 
thousands  of  children    are   still  annually   born 
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slaves  within  the  British  dominions,  and  upwards 
of  800,000  of  our  fellow-creatures  (the  victims 
of  the  Slave  Trade,  or  descended  from  its  victims) 
are  still  retained  in  the  same  state  of  brutal  de- 
pression. They  are  still  driven  like  cattle  to  their 
uncompensated  toil  by  the  impulse  of  the  lash. 
They  are  still  exposed  to  severe  and  arbitrary  pu- 
nishments. They  are  still  bought  and  sold  as 
merchandize.  They  are  still  denied  the  blessings 
of  the  marriage  tie,  and  of  the  Christian  Sabbath. 
And,  in  a  variety  of  other  respects,  tbey  continue 
to  be  an  oppressed  and  degraded  race,  without  any 
adequate  participation  in  the  civil  privileges,  or 
in  the  religious  advantages,  to  which,  as  British 
subjects,  they  are  unquestionably  entitled. 

Even  if  it  were  admitted,  that  inconvenience 
might  have  arisen  from  immediately  relaxing  the 
bonds  of  the  actual  victims  of  the  Slave  Trade, 
or  of  their  adult  descendants,  yet  no  satisfactory 
reason  can  be  assigned,  why,  since  the  abolition 
of  that  trade,  the  children  of  those  whom  we  pro- 
claimed to  have  been  unjustly  deprived  of  their 
liberty  should  continue  to  inherit  the  unhappy 
condition  of  their  parents. 

It  is  by  no  means  intended  to  attribute  the  ex- 
istence and  continuance  of  this  most  opprobrious 
system  to  our  Colonists  exclusively.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  guilt  and  shame  arising  from  it  belong 
in  perhaps  an  equal  degree  to  the  People  and  Par- 
liament of  this  country.  But  on  that  very  account 
are  we  the  more  rigidly  bound  to  lose  no  time  in 
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investigating  the  state  of  colonial  bondage,  and  in 
adopting  such  measures  as  shall  bring  it  to  the 
earliest  termination  which  is  compatible  with  the 
well-being  of  the  parties  who  sustain  its  grievous 
yoke. 

But,  besides  our  paramount  and  indispensable 
obligations,  on  moral  and  religious  grounds,  to 
relieve  our  colonial  bondsmen  from  the  cruel  and 
degrading  state  to  which  we  have  reduced  them, 
and  to  remedy  as  far  as  we  can  the  numberless 
wrongs  of  which  we  have  been  the  criminal  au- 
thors ;  it  is  further  due  to  the  character  of  Great 
Britain,  in  the  eyes  of  foreign  nations,  that  we 
should  act  agreeably  to  the  principles  which,  in 
our  discussions  with  them  relative  to  the  African 
Slave  Trade,  we  have  professed  to  make  the  basis 
of  our  representations.  It  would  be  vain  to  ex- 
pect that  they  should  regard  those  professions  as 
otherwise  than  insincere,  or  that  they  should  defer 
to  our  representations,  however  urgent,  if  we  ex- 
hibit in  our  own  conduct  the  glaring  inconsistency 
of  sanctioning  as  legal,  in  our  own  dominions, 
practices  of  the  very  same  nature,  in  effect,  with 
those  which  we  reprobate  and  denounce  as  im- 
moral, inhuman,  and  unjust,  when  they  occur  on 
the  coast  of  Africa. 

It  is  therefore  our  clear  and  indisputable  duty 
completely  to  reform  our  present  colonial  system, 
even  if  it  should  require  a  large  pecuniary  sacrifice 
to  accomplish  that  object.  But  the  proposed 
change,  we  believe,  is  prescribed  to  us  not  more 
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by  moral  and  religious  principle  than  by  the 
soundest  views  of  political  expediency.  In  the 
present  advanced  state  of  knowledge,  it  can  no 
longer  be  a  question  that  tbe  labour  of  slaves  is 
much  less  profitable  than  that  of  freemen,  and 
that  it  can  only  be  supported  at  a  very  heavy  ex- 
pense to  tbe  community  at  large.  In  proof  of 
this,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  adduce  the  protecting 
duties  and  bounties  afforded  to  tbe  growers  of 
sugar  in  tbe  West  Indies  ;  and  without  which  they 
declare  it  would  be  impossible  for  them  to  con- 
tinue its  culture.  Indeed,  we  are  persuaded  that 
no  institution  which  is  directly  at  variance  with 
the  will  of  the  Supreme  Governor  of  the  Universe 
can  prove  a  source  of  permanent  advantage  either 
to'  nations  or  individuals.  And,  in  the  present 
case,  it  might  be  clearly  demonstrated,  that  the 
personal  slavery  which  deforms  the  face  of  society 
in  the  British  Colonies,  and  stains  tbe  British 
character,  is  as  detrimental  to  the  interests  of  tbe 
Slave  Owner  as  it  is  cruel  and  oppressive  to  tbe 
Slave;  and  that  its  abolition,  instead  of  proving 
an  injury  to  either,  will  prove  an  unspeakable  be* 
nefit  to  both. 

The  Colonists  say,  that  they  shall  sustain  a 
great  actual  loss  by  tbe  proposed  change  of  sys- 
tem. If  so,  they  will  of  course  have  an  opportu- 
nity of  preferring  and  establishing  their  claim  to 
indemnity.  But  whatever  tbe  extent  of  that  claim 
may  be  proved  to  be,  it  is  obvious  that  it  attaches 
not  to  the  Negro  bondsman,  but  to  the  British 
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nation.  It  would  be  repugnant  to  every  idea  of 
equity t  if  we  were  to  discbarge  any  debt  we  may 
owe  to  the  Colonists,  not  from  our  own  resources, 
but  with  the  toil  and  sweat  and  blood  of  our 
African  brethren. 

But,  in  whatever  degree  it  may  be  found  ne- 
cessary to  indemnify  the  Colonists  for  any  loss 
which  may  arise  to  them  from  the  abolition  of 
Negro  Slavery ;  yet,  while  that  state  of  society 
centinues  unchanged,  there  will  be  an  insuperable 
objection  in  the  mind  of  every  conscientious  indi- 
vidual to  the  adoption  of  any  measures  of  pecu- 
niary relief,  by  means  of  protecting  duties  or 
bounties  on  their  produce,  or  otherwise ;  because 
it  is  obvious  that  such  measures,  however  modified, 
would  involve  the  people  of  this  country  in  the 
farther  guilt  of  upholding  a  system  which,  when 
the  facts  of  the  case  are  known,  it  is  impossible 
not  to  feel  to  be  utterly  repugnant  to  the  princi- 
ples of  justice  and  humanity,  and  to  the  whole 
spirit  of  Christianity. 

In  any  event,  it  is  hoped  that  this  momentous 
subject  will  be  taken  into  the  earliest  consideration 
of  Parliament,  with  the  view  of  providing  an  ef- 
fectual remedy  for  the  evils  of  colonial  bondage, 
and  raising  the  unhappy  subjects  of  it,  from  their 
present  state  of  wretchedness  and  degradation,  to 
the  enjoyment  of  the  blessings  of  civil  freedom 
and  religious  light;  and  it  appears  the  unquestion- 
able duty  of  the  friends  of  humanity,  in  all  parts 
of  the  kingdom,  to  address  their  early  and  earnest 
petitions  to  the  Legislature  for  that  purpose. 
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The  Committee  subjoin  a  List  of  Publications 
containing  important  information  on  the  general 
subject  of  Slavery — viz. 

Ramsay's  Essay  on  the  Treatment  and  Conversion  of  Negro  Slaves 
in  the  British  Sugar  Colonies,  1784. 

Debates  on  the  Slave  Trade,  1791,  1798,  1806,  and  1807. 

Wilberforce's  Letter  to  his  Constituents,  1807. 

Pinckard's  Notes  on  the  West  Indies,  1815. 

Collins's  Professional  Planter,  1804.  / 

Dixon's  Mitigation  of  Slavery,  1814. 

Watson's  Defence  of  the  Methodist  Missions  in  the  West  Indies, 
1816. 

Report  of  the  African  Institution  on  Reasons  for  a  Registry  of 
Slaves,  1815. 

Review  of  the  Colonial  Registry  Bills  by  the  African  Institution, 
1820. 

Sixteenth  Annual  Report  of  the  African  Institution,  1822. 

Stephen's  Letters  to  Wilberforce  on  the  Registry  of  Slaves,  1816.     ' 

Cropper's  Letters  to  Wilberforce,  1822. 

Singleton's  Report  of  the  State  of  Sierra  Leone,  1822. 

Pamphleteer,  No.  XVI.,  containing  Coster  on  the  Amelioration  of 
Slavery,  1816. 

Wilberforce's  Appeal  to  the  Religion,  Justice,  and  Humanity  of 
the  Inhabitants  of  the  British  Empire  on  behalf  of  the  Negro 
Slaves  in  the  West  Indies,  1823. 

Negro  Slavery,  as  it  exists  in  the  United  States  and  in  the  West 
Indies,  especially  in  Jamaica,  1823. 

Cropper's  Letter  on  the  Injurious  Effects  of  High  Prices  and  the 
Beneficial  Effects  of  Low  Prices  on  the  Condition  of  Slavery, 
1823. 

Hodgson's  Letter  to  Say,  on  the  comparative  Expense  of  Free  and 
Slave  Labour,  1823. 

East  and  West  India  Sugar,  1883. 

Proceedings  in  the  House  of  Commons,  on  Slavery  at  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  1822. 

Declaration  of  the  Objects  of  the  Liverpool  Society  for  Abolishing 
Slavery,  1823. 

Thoughts  on  the  Necessity  of  Improving  the  Condition  of  the  Slaves 
in  the  British  Colonies,  with  a  View  to  their  ultimate  Emanci- 
pation ;  and  on  the  Practicability,  the  Safety,  and  the  Advantages 
of  the  latter  Measure  :  by  T.  Clarkson,  Esq.  182a 

A  Review  of  some  of  the  Arguments  which  are  commonly  advanced 
against  Parliamentary  Interference  in  Behalf  of  the  Negro  Slaves, 
with  a  Statement  of  Opinions  which  have  been  expressed  on  that 
Subject  by  many  of  our  most  distinguished  Statesmen,  including  # 
Earl  Grey,  Earl  of  Liverpool,  Lord  Granville,  Lord  Dudley  and 
Ward,  Lord  Melville,  Mr.  Burke,  Mr.  Pitt,  lie.  fee  fee.  1823. 
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REPORT   OF   THE   COMMITTEE. 
(Published  in  August  1823.  j 

The  Committee  of  the  "  Society  for  mitigating 
and  gradually  abolishing  the  State  of  Slavery 
throughout  the  British  Dominions/9  have  for  some 
time  been  anxious  to  fulfil  their  promise  of  com- 
municating to  the  Public  a  brief  view  of  their 
progress  and  prospects,  and  such  suggestions  re- 
specting the  farther  measures  to  be  adopted  as  the 
state  of  their  cause  may  seem  to  require.  The 
delay  which  has  occurred  has,  however,  been  un- 
avoidable. They  felt  it  to  be  necessary,  before 
they  made  the  promised  communication,  to  ascer- 
tain, with  as  much  precision  as  possible,  the  in- 
tentions of  his  Majesty's  Government  with  respect 
to  this  most  momentous  subject. 

The  circulation  of  the  Society's  various  publi- 
cations appears  to  have  produced  a  more  exten- 
sive effect  than  could  have  been  anticipated  ;  and 
although  the  Session  of  Parliament  was  already 
considerably  advanced  before  the  public  attention 
was  engaged,  no  fewer  than  about  two  hundred 
and  thirty  Petitions  were  spontaneously  addressed 
to  Parliament,  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  pray- 
ing for  the  mitigation  and  gradual  extinction  of 
Slavery ;  and  it  is  certain  that  the  multiplication 
of  similar  Petitions  waa  only  prevented  by  the 
parliamentary  discussion  of  the  question  which 
took  place  on  the  15th  of  May* 
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On  that  day,  Mr.  Buxton  made  a  Motion  to 
the  following  effect, — 

"  That  the  state  of  Slavery  is  repugnant  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  British  Constitution  and  of  the  Chris- 
tian Religion  ;  and  that  it  ought  to  be  gradually 
abolished  throughout  the  British  Dominions,  with 
as  much  expedition  as  may  be  consistent  with  a 
due  regard  to  the  well-being  of  the  parties  con- 
cerned." 

Had  this  motion  been  agreed  to,  it  was  the  in- 
tention of  Mr.  Buxton,  as  he  stated  succinctly 
in  bis  Speech,  tox  follow  it  up,  by  moving  for 
leave  to  bring  in  a  Bill,  or  Bills,  which  should 
embrace  the  following  specific  objects— viz. 

To  remove  all  the  existing  obstructions  to  the  manu- 
mission of  Slaves; — 

To  cause  the  Slaves  to  cease  to  be  chattels  in  the 
eye  of  the  law ; — 

To  prevent  their  removal,  as  Slaves,  from  colony  to 
colony,  and,  under  certain  modifications,  their  sale 
or  transfer,  except  with  the  land  to  which  they 
might  be  attached ; — 

To  abolish  markets  and  compulsory  labour  on  the 
Sunday ;  and  to  make  that  day  a  day  of  rest,  as 
well  as  of  religious  worship  and  instruction ;  and 
also  to  secure  to  the  Slaves  equivalent  time  in  each 
week,  in  lieu  of  Sunday,  and  in  addition  to  any 
time  which  independently  of  Sunday  is  now  afford- 
ed them,  for  cultivating  their  provision  grounds ; — 

To  protect  the  Slaves,  by  law,  in  the  possession  and 
transmission  of  the  property  they  may  thus,  or  in 
any  other  way,  acquire  ; — 

To  enable  the  Slave  to  purchase  his  freedom,  by  the 
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payment  at  once  of  a  fair  price  for  his  redemption, 
or  of  a  fifth  part  of  that  price  at  a  time,  in  return 
for  an  additional  day  in  the  week  to  be  employed 
for  his  own  benefit : — 

To  make  the  testimony  of  Slaves  available  in  Courts 
of  Justice,  both  in  civil  and  criminal  cases  ; —  ' 

To  relieve  all  Negroes  and  Persons  of  Colour  from 
the  burden  of  legally  proving  their  freedom,  when 
brought  into  question,  and  to  throw  on  the  claimant 
of  their  persons  the  burden  of  legally  proving  his 
right  to  them ; — 

To  provide  the  means  of  religious  instruction  for  the 
Black  and  Coloured  population,  and  of  Christian 
education  for  their  children  ; — 

To  institute  marriage  among  the  Slaves ;  and  to  pro- 
tect that  state  from  viplation,  and  from  either  for- 
cible or  voluntary  disruption  ;— 

To  put  an  end  to  the  driving  system ; — 

To  put  an  end  also  to  the  arbitrary  punishment  of 
Slaves,  and  to  place  their  persons  as  well  as  pro- 
perty under  the  guardianship  of  the  law ; — 

To  provide  that  all  the  children  born  after  a  certain 
day  shall  be  free, — care  being  taken  of  their  edu- 
cation and  maintenance  until  they  shall  be  capable 
of  acting  for  themselves  ;— 

To  provide  that  no  Colonial  Governor,  Judge,  At- 
torney-General, or  Fiscal,  shall  be  a  possessor  of 
Slaves,  or  shall  have  a  direct  and  obvious  rever- 
sionary interest  in  such  property,  or  shall  be  the 
agent  of  the^roprietors  of  Slaves. 

Mr,  Canning,  as  the  organ  of  his  Majesty's 
Government,  expressed  bis  concurrence  in  the 
general  object  of  putting  an  end,  at  some,  though 
perhaps  no  very  early,  period,  to  Slavery  through- 
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out  the  British  Dominions.  He  abjured  the  idea 
of  perpetual  Slavery.  He  further  expressed  his 
concurrence  in  several  of  the  specific  measures 
by  which  it  had  been  proposed  to  effect  the  gene- 
ral object.  He  objected,  however,  to  the  abstract 
form  of  Mr.  Buxton's  motion,  and  he  proposed 
to  substitute  in  its  place  the  following  Resolu- 
tions, which,  at  the  close  of  the  discussion,  were 
unanimously  adopted  by  the  House — viz. 

"  1st.  That  it  is  expedient  to  adopt  effectual  and 
decisive  measures  for  meliorating  the  condi- 
tion of  the  Slave  population  in  his  Majesty's 
Colonies. 

"  2d.  That,  through  a  determined  and  persevering, 
but  judicious  and  temperate,  enforcement  of 
such  measures,  this  House  looks  forward  to  a 
progressive  improvement  in  the  character  of 
the  Slave  population ;  such  as  may  prepare 
them  for  a  participation  in  those  civil  rights 
and  privileges  which  are  enjoyed  by  other 
classes  of  his  Majesty's  subjects* 

"  3d.  That  this  House  is  anxious  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  this  purpose  at  the  earliest  period 
that  may  be  compatible  with  the  well-being  of 
the  Slaves,  the  safety  of  the  Colonies,  and 
with  a  fair  and  equitable  consideration  of  the 
interests  of  all  parties  concerned  therein. 

"  4th.  That  these  Resolutions  be  laid  before  his 
Majesty. 

As  these  propositions  embraced  substantially 
the  general  object  which  was  contemplated  in  the 
original  Motion,  there  could  be  no  hesitation  on 
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Ibe  part  of  its  supporters  ia  acceding  to  their  sub- 
stitution. It  was  of  the  very  highest  importance 
that  his  Majesty's  Government  and  Parliament 
should  be  concurrently  and  unanimously  pledged 
to  so  unequivocal  a  declaration  of  the  duty  of 
effectually  mitigating  and  eventually  extinguishing 
the  state  of  Colonial  bondage ;  especially  as  that 
declaration,  while  it  placed  on  record  this  inva* 
luable  principle,  did  not  preclude  the  discussion 
either  of  any  one  of  the  specific  measures  of  re- 
form above  enumerated,  or  of  the  means  by 
which,  with  a  view  to  the  attainment  of  the  general 
object,  those  measures  might  best  be  carried  into 
effect 

The  unqualified  acquiescence  of  the  West* 
Indian  body  in  the  Resolutions  proposed  by  Mr. 
Canning,  made  it  still  more  desirable  to  accede 
to  them.  Even  the  advantage  to  be  gained  by 
carrying  the  original  Motion  on  a  division,  had 
this  been  a  matter  of  choice,  was  not  to  be  com- 
pared with  that  which  could  not  fail  to  arise  from 
the  unanimous  adoption  of  propositions  so  unex- 
ceptionable in  themselves,  brought  forward  as 
they  bad  been  by  his  Majesty's  Ministers,  and  not 
opposed  by  any  West-Indian  proprietor  in  Par- 
liament. 

There  still  remained,  however,  considerable 
difference  of  opinion,  with  respect  both  to  the 
specific  plans  of  reform  which  were  called  for, 
and  to  the  means  by  which  those  plans  should  be 
accomplished. 
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On  this  last  point,  Mr.  Canning  proposed 
that  the  Government  should  take  the  matter  into 
their  own  hands.  By  this  course,  he  conceived 
that  whatever  danger  was  to  be  apprehended  from 
public,  and  perhaps  angry,  discussion,  might  be 
avoided,  while  the  conflicting  interests  of  the 
various  parties  concerned  might  be  more  easily 
conciliated.  With  respect  to  such  of  the  Co- 
lonies as  had  no  local  Legislatures!  and  in  which 
the  Crown  possessed  the  sole  power  of.  making 
laws,  the  action  of  the  Government  would, .  of 
course,  be  more  free  and  unfetterred.  There 
they  might  legislate  by  an  Order  in.  Council, 
which  would  also  serve  as  a  model  of  legislation 
for  the  other  Colonies.  In  the  case  of  the  latter, 
all  that  it  was  intended  to  do,  in  the  first  instance, 
was,  to  recommend  the  adoption  of  the  proposed 
reform  to  the  Colonial  Legislatures,  whose  full  and 
fair  co-operation,  however,  Parliament,  he  said, 
bad  a  right  to  expect ;  but,  if  an  unlooked-for  spirit 
of  resistance  should  manifest  itself,  his  Majesty's 
Government  would  then  resort  to  Parliament  for 
counsel. 

In  specifying  the  measures  which  his  Majesty's 
Government  have  signified  their  intention  of 
adopting,  the  Committee  will  not  confine  .the 
specification  to  what  actually  fell  from  Mr.  Can- 
ning during  the  debate  on  Mr.  Buxton's  mo- 
tion. Subsequent  communications  have  enabled 
them  to  modify  the  statement  then  made,  so  as 
to  present,  if  not  a  particular  and  detailed,  yet  a 
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clear  general  view  of  the  present  purposes  of  his 
Majesty's  Government.     Tbey  are  as  follow: — 

That  the  existing  obstructions  to  manumissions, 
arising  from  stamps  or  fines,  or  other  fiscal  regu- 
lations! shall  be  removed  ;-«- 

That  the  Slaves  shall  be  protected  by  law  in  the  pos- 
session, and  also  in  the  transmission,  by  bequest 
or  otherwise,  of  any  property  they  may  acquire; — 
•  That  means  shall  be  provided  of  religious  instruction 
for  the  Slaves,  and  of  Christian  education  for  their 
children; — 

That  the  driving  system  shall  be  peremptorily  and 
entirely  abolished,  so  that  the  whip  shall  no  longer 
be  the  stimulant  of  labour;—- 

That  an  end  shall  also  be  absolutely  put  to  the  de- 
grading corporal  punishment  of  females ;  and  that 
measures  shall  be.  taken  to  restrain,  generally,  the 
power  of  arbitrary  punishment,  and  to  prevent  its 
abuse ; — 

That,  the  means  of  religious  instruction  being  pro- 
vided, the  Sundays  shall  be  given  up  to  the  Slaves 
for  rest,  recreation,  and  religious  instruction  and 
worship  (Sunday  markets  being  abolished);  and 
that  equivalent  time  shall  be  allowed  them,  on 
other  days,  for  the  cultivation  of  their  provision 
grounds; — 

That  the  marriage  of  Slaves  shall  be  authorised,  and 
sanctioned  by  law;  and  that  they  shall  likewise 
be  protected  in  the  enjoyment  of  their  connubial- 
rights. 

In  respect  to  the  proposal  of  causing  the 
Slaves  to  cease  from  being  mere  chattels,  and 
attaching  them,  under  certain  modifications,    to 
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the  soil,  it  was  said,  that  whatever  reform  of  thb 
kind  was  introduced  must  be  prospective  only,  as 
its  retrospective  operation  might  disturb  the  pre- 
sent tenure  of  property,  and  take  away,  in  many 
cases,  the  only  security  on  which  money  had  been 
advanced*  The  question  was  therefore  reserved 
for  further  consideration. 

The  admission  of  the  testimony  of  Slaves  in 
Courts  of  Justice  was  also  thought  to  be  beset 
with  so  many  difficulties  as  to  require  a  more 
deliberate  investigation.  At  the  same  time, 
Government  professed  themselves  friendly  to  the 
principle  of  admitting  the  testimony  of  Slaves, 
subject  only  to  such  modifications  as  the  interests 
of  justice  might  for  a  time  require. 

The  propriety  of  relieviog  Negroes  and  Persons 
of  Colour  from  the  operation  of  that  unjust  prin- 
ciple of  Colonial  law  which  subjects  them  to  be 
dealt  with  as  Slaves,  unless  they  shall  be  able  by 
legal  proof  to  establish  their  right  to  freedom, 
was  admitted ;  and  it  was  signified  that  further 
inquiry  should  be  made  as  to  the  means  for  grant- 
ing them  the  requisite  relief. 

It  was  also  admitted  to  be  desirable  that  no 
Governor,  Judge,  Attorney-General,  or  Fiscal,  nor 
any  of  the  religious  instructors  about  to  be  ap- 
pointed, should  hold  property  in  Slaves;  and 
though  it  might  be  unfair  to  give  to  this  principle 
a  retro-active  effect,  yet  that  there  could  be  no 
objection  to  its  being  made  to  operate  prospec- 
tively. 
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The  only  remaining, points  were,  the  granting 
of  facilities  to  the  adult  Slaves  to  purchase  their 
freedom ;  and  the  liberation  from  bondage  of  all 
children  bora  after  a  certain  day.  In  neither  of 
these  propositions  have  the  Government  hitherto 
signified  their  concurrence.  Indeed,  to  the  mea- 
sure of  freeing  all  children  born  after  a  certain 
day,  tbey  appeared  to  feel  a  more  decided  objec- 
tion than  to  any  other  that  had. been  suggested/ 
Both  the  points  were  deemed  of  so  much  moment 
as  to  render  further  information  and  more  mature: 
consideration  necessary,  before  they  came  to  a 
final  decision  upon  them. 

In  reviewing  the  Resolutions  adopted  by 
Parliament,  and  the  declared  indentions  of  his 
Majesty's  Government,  the  Committee  see  very 
abundant  cause  of  congratulation.  They  feel 
much  gratified  both  by  the  admissions  which  they 
involve;  and  by  the  concurrent  determination, 
which  has  been  expressed  by  his  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment and  by  Parliament,  to  proceed  to  the 
immediate  redress  of  some  of  the  existing  evils, 
and  to  secure  eventually  the  extinction  of  the 
very  state  of  slavery.  .     .  < 

Still  the  Committee  deeply  regret  that  the  mode 
of  proceeding  by  Parliamentary  enactment,  in 
effecting  the  Colonial  reforms  which  have  been 
recognised  as  necessary,  should  not  have  been 
preferred  to  that  of  leaving  this  great  work  to  be 
carried  on  through  the  medium  of  the  Colonial 
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Legislatures.  Past  experience,  to  say  the  least, 
discourages  any  sanguine  hope  of  their  prompt, 
cordial,  and  efficient  co-operation ;  and  the  Com- 
mittee, therefore,  lay  their  account  in  meeting 
with  much  delay  and  disappointment,  as  the  con- 
sequence of  this  arrangement. 

But,  besides  this  disadvantage,  it  must  be  recol- 
lected that  there  are  some  points,  of  great  and 
vital  moment,  on  which  no  distinct  hope  of  reform 
has  as  yet  been  given*  It  has  not  beep  declared 
that  Slaves  shall  cease  to  be  chattels;  that  they 
shall  no  longer  continue,  in  this  respect,  as  well 
as  for  every  other  purpose  of  sale;  or  transfer,  on 
the  same  degrading  level  with  the  beasts  of  the 
field.  They  are  still  liable  to  be  transported,  as 
the  master's  interest  or  caprice  may  dictate,  from 
one  Island  to  another,  and  separated  for  ever  from 
their  families  and  dearest  connexions,  and  from 
their  native  home.  It  has  not  yet  been  settled, 
that  their  testimony  shall  be  received  in  Courts  of 
Law,  although  without  this  the  value  of  many  other 
provisions  in  their  favour  must  be  greatly  diminish- 
ed. No  expectation  has  yet  been  given  that  they 
shall  enjoy  facilities  for  obtaining  their  freedom 
by  their  own  exertions.  And,, above  ally  their 
progeny  are  still  doomed  to  be  born  to  the  same 
wretched  inheritance  with  their  parents,  notwith- 
standing the  undeniable  injustice  and  cruelty  of 
such  a  destination.  And  with  respect  to  the  points 
on  which  a  more  favourable  decision  has  been 
signified,  they  are  yet  to  be  fulfilled,  and  that  in 
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the  face,  it  is  to  be  feared,  of  many  unappreciated 
difficulties. 

Let  not,  therefore,  the  friends  of  our  enslaved 
fellow-subjects  assume  that  their  work  is  accom- 
plished. In  fact,  it  is  only  begun.  We  are  only 
entering  on  the  field  of  our  labours.  We  have 
made,  it  is  true,  a  fair  and  hopeful  commence- 
ment. The  influence  of  the  public  feeling  which 
has  been  so  remarkably  displayed,  has  effected 
much.  But  the  ground  we  have  already  gained 
may  be  lost ;  and,  still  more,  our  farther  progress 
may  be  delayed,  or  even  wholly  obstructed,  if  we 
should  remit  our  efforts.  Nothing  which  has  oc- 
curred ought  to  have  the  effect  of  relaxing,  in  the 
very  slightest  degree,  our  vigilance  and  activity. 
On  the  contrary,  the  success  already  obtained 
should  only  stimulate  us  to  increased  exertion; 
for  whatever  measures,  with  a  view  to  the  ultimate 
attainment  of  our  objects,  were  previously  deemed 
necessary,  may  be  considered  as  no  less  imperiously 
called  for  at  the  present  moment 

In  this  persuasion,  the  Committee  would  parti- 
cularly recommend  that  Associations  should 
be  formed  in  every  part  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
for  the  purpose  of  cooperating  to  diffuse  infor- 
mation, to  procure  the  requisite  funds,  and  to  call 
forth  the  distinct  expression  of  public  opinion  on 
the  subject. 

The  Committee  feel  that  their  cause  owes 
much  to  those  petitioners  who,  in  the  last  session, 
addressed  Parliament  with  such  prompitude  and 
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effect.  They  trust  that  the  same  earnest  plead- 
ings will  be  renewed  at  an  early  period  of  the 
next  session.  They  trust  that,  not  only  from  the 
same  places  which  have  already  raised  their  voice 
in  the  sacred  cause  of  justice  and  humanity,  but 
from  every  county  and  every  town  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  one  energetic  and  concurrent  appeal 
will  be  made  to  both  Houses  of  the  Legislature, 
in  behalf  of  our  enslaved  fellow-subjects  ;  praying 
that  they  may  be  admitted,  at  the  earliest  safe 
and  practicable  period,  to  a  participation  in  those 
civil  rights  and  privileges,  and  in  those  moral  and 
religious  blessings,  which  are  enjoyed  by  other 
classes  of  his  Majesty's  subjects :  and  that  this 
nation  may  not  be  permitted  to  incur  the  farther 
guilt  (now  that  our  eyes  are  opened  to  the  flagrant 
Iniquity  of  such  a  course  of  conduct)  of  daily  aug- 
menting the  miserable  victims  of  an  unjust  and 
merciless  policy,  by  subjecting  the  Children,  who 
may  hereafter  be  born,  to  the  same  state  of  abject 
and  degrading  bondage  to  which  we  have  been 
the  criminal  instruments  of  reducing  their  pro- 
genitors. 

To  activity,  vigilance,  and  perseverance  in  this 
course,  there  are  the  strongest  motives  to  animate 
us  which  can  call  forth  the  exertions  of  Britons 
and  of  Christians.  We  have  the  cheering  hope 
of  being  instrumental  in  rescuing  upwards  of  Eight 
Hundred  Thousand  of  our  fellow-subjects  from  a 
state  of  Slavery  which  outrages  every  feeling  of 
humanity,  which  violates  every  principle  of  the 
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British  Constitution,  and  is  repugnant  to  the  whole 
spirit  of  the  Christian  Religion.  And,  still  more, 
we  may  indulge  the  hope  of  contributing  to  deliver 
them  from  that  more  fatal  bondage, — that  yoke 
of  ignorance,  vice,  and  irreligion, — beneath  which 
our  institutions  have  continued  so  long  to  retain 
them.  May  these  considerations  operate  on  every 
mind  with  an  energy  which  no  delay  or  disappoint- 
ment can  enfeeble,  and  which  no  difficulties  or 
opposition  shall  be  able  to  resist ;  and,  with  the 
blessing  of  God  upon  our  zealous,  united,  and 
unintermitted  efforts,  we  may  look  forward  to  the 
not  very  distant  time  when  we  shall  be  called  to 
rejoice  together  in  the  final  accomplishment  of 
our  work  of  mercy. 

18  Aldermanbuty,  12th  August,  1823. 

Petitions  presented  to  ike  House  of  Commons  for  the 
Abolition  of  Negro  Slavery. 


Alfretoo. 

Associate  Congregations  of 

Allenby. 

Linlithgow* 

Ampthill. 

Mid-Calder. 

Andover. 

Mnckhart. 

Appleby. 

Peebles. 

Ashbarne. 

Selkirk. 

Ashley. 

Associate  Synod  of  the  Sece&siou. 

Associate  Congregations  of 

Attelboro'. 

Alnwick. 

Baldock. 

Anthillet. 

Ballitore,  KUdare. 

Anehtennuchty* 

Banbary. 

Biggar. 

Barnard  Castle. 

Braehead. 

Bath. 

Cambnsnethan. 

Bawtry. 

Carnwath. 
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DONATIONS  AND  SUBSCRIPTIONS 

TO  THE  FUNDS  OF  THE 

£otfttfi  tot  mitigating  aim  aftoUftftfatg  £latott£ 

WILL  BE  RECBITBD 

Ay  the  Treasurer,  at  Mean.  Hoar e  and  Co.%  Banker*,  02  Lombard  Sine*  ; 

—  the  Secretary,  18  Aldermanbury  (to  whom  Communications  may  be 

addressed); 

—  the  Members  of  the  Committee  ; 

—  Messrs.  Hatchabd,  187  Piccadilly,  and  Messrs,  Arch,  Cornhill,  Book- 

sellers to  the  Society; 

—  Messrs.  Hoarb,  Bankers,  Fleet  Street; 

—  Str  P.  Pole  and  Co.,  Bankers^  Bartholomew  Lane;  and 

—  Afsssrs.  Drum  M or  d,  Bankers,  Charing  Cross. 


SUBSTANCE, 

be.  6fC. 


JyiR.  Fowell  Buxton  rose,  and  addressed 
the  House  nearly  as  follows*— 

Sir — 1  feel  so  sure,  that  every  gentleman  is  prepared 
to  ask  me  one  obvious  question,  that  I  cannot  do  better 
than  save  the  time  and  cariosity  of  the  House,  by  affording 
that  question  an  immediate  answer.  The  question  which, 
as  1  suppose,  gentlemen  are  anxious  to  put,  is — Why  do 
yon  move  in  this  question  ?  What  right  have  yon  to  in- 
terfere in  this  great,  cause?  Is  there  not  in  the  House, 
and  even  by  your  side,  a  man  to  whom,  when  a  motion  on 
slavery  is  to  be  made,  all  eyes  naturafly  turn ;  a  man  who 
now,  for.  a  period  very  little  short  of  forty  years,  has  been 
the  faithful,  indefatigable,  eloquent,  and,  upon  one  great 
oeoasion,tbe  victorious  advocate  for  the  Negro?  I  hope  there 
is  no  one,  who  deems  so  meanly,  and  I  will  say  so  unjustly, 
of  me,  as  to  suppose  that  I  encroach  uninvited  on  the 
province  of  my  honourable  friend.  It  is  in  compliance 
with  the  earnest  request,  it  is  in  obedienoe  to  the  positive 
injunction  of  him  whom  I  honour  as  the  father  of  the 
cause,  and  who,  no  matter  who  may  introduce  the  subject, 
must  ever  be  recognized  as  its  truest  and  best  advocate* 
It  is  at  his  express  bidding  that  I  now  rise. 

Before,  however,  I  enter  on  the  important,  and,  at 
some  gentlemen  deem  it,  the  very  perilous  question  of 
which  I  have  .given  notice,  I  feel  myself  called  upon  to 
advert  to  the  advice  which  I  have  received,  and  to  the 
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warnings  with  which  I  have  been  favoured,  of  dreadful 
evils  likely  to  be  produced  in  the  West  Indies  by  the 
agitation  of  this  subject.  It  is  no  slight  matter,  I  have 
been  told— and  I  admit  it — to  agitate  the  question  at  all. 
It  is  no  slight  matter  to  excite  apprehensions,  even 
the  most  groundless,  in  the  minds  of  persons  so  respects 
able  as  those  who  signed  the  petition  which  has  just  been 
presented  by  the  honourable  Member  for  Taunton.  1  can 
truly  say,  that  I  feel  no  degree  of  animosity,  I  harbour  no 
species  of  prejudice,  either  against  the  whole  body,  or 
against  any  individual  of  the  body  of  persons  connected 
with  the  West  Indies.  I  consider  them  as  eminently'  un- 
fortunate, particularly  the  hereditary  proprietors,  in  this, 
that  their  predecessors  were  tempted  to  embark  their  pro* 
perty  in  a  species  of  investment  which*  at  that  timev  was 
eofasidered  to  be  moral  and  consistent  with  Justine;  bat 
which,  when  the  subject  has  been  thoroughly  sifted,  is 
found  to  be  irreconcileable  with  the  principles  of  justice 
and  humanity.  With  these  feelings  towards  the  West 
Indians,  deeming  them  rather  unfortunate  than  culpable, 
I  dd  consider  it  no  slight  matter  to  introduce  any  motion 
pafnfbl  to  their  fedifags. 

It  is  no  slight  matter  to  drag  into  public  view  before  the 
Nation,  and  before  surrounding  nations*  jealous  of  tfae 
reputation  of  (his  country,  the  worst,  perhaps  the  only 
efepital  stain,  on  British  policy ;  at  a  moment,  too,  when 
we  have  felt  so  keenly,  and  expressed  ourselves  so  warmly, 
mid  All  btft  incurred  the  hazards  of  war  for  the  sake  of  a 
Nation  threatened  with  political  servitude :  it  is,  I  say,  no 
rtight  matter  to  divulge  the  feet,  that,  of  British  subjects, 
there  are  one  million  living  in*  personal  slavery ; — not 
Spaniards,  but  our  own  fellow-subjects;  not  threatened 
with  but  enduring,  not  political  interference,  but  per- 
sonal slavery,—"  personal  slavery,  in  comparison  of 
which,"  said  Mr*  Fox,  "  political  slavery,  much  as  I  hate 
it,  itf  a  bare  metepbar." 

I  have  heard  much  privately— and  the  Hous*  has  Ward 
iomewlmt  publicly— of  the  responsibility  Which  I  ton* 


by  the  agitation  akthii  question.  And  I  Adptit,  that  a 
mlafcougbfctobeprfctty  sur*  that  bis  cause  >  good,  as.  I 
am;  and  not  only  that  the  cause  jagood,  biijL  that  the  time 
i»  discreetly  cbotcn*  as  I  am  ;  and  that  be  it  free  fitom  all 
ptor*oaal<c6nsid  oration*  and  prejudices,  as  I  ami;  before 
h»yentarfea  to  reject  jrach  advice,  and  to  incur  such  re- 
sponsibility. Why,  then*  do  I  wear  that  responsibility? 
First,  because ,  I  am;  quite  sure  that  the  dangers*  if  not 
abaokteiy  groundless,  if  not  utterly  imaginary,  as  I  believe 
tberjr  dr«,  teve  been  miioh  over -rated :  and,  secondly,  be- 
cause  I  am  euro,  that  it  is  impassible,  to  over-rate  the  real 
s^^ubstaoftial  Mtosiags  that  will  accrue  to  ft  million  of 
men,  by  tbe  Bgitotio^oi>tbib  sabjeotin  this  House.  .1  have 
not  a  notion  that  slavery  ca*.  endure  investigation.  It 
nast  perish,  wbeto  once,  brought  under  the  public  eye. 
And)  I  Ibet  confident  Ibat  a  few  jniuutes  ago,  we  com* 
rneneed  that  process  whioh  wilt  conclude,  though  not 
s)>efcdily,  \d  thto  extinction  of  slavery  throughout  tbe  whole 
of  lb*  ftitista  dominions*   .    .; 

The  good,  then,  to  ho  obtained  is  incalculable, ,  Now 
let  us  consider,  for. a  BBomqnttithe  price  we  are  to  pay  for 
it,  We  bare  beard  a  goo*  deal  of  )ate  of  the  danger.of 
intarreotiaa  in  the  West  ladies*  If  this  were  the  first 
time  tbattthrtery  had  ever,  beeo  mentioned  in  this  House ; 
if  I  afern  the?  first  rasbjnan  who  bad  ever  ventured  to  com- 
miserate the  condition  jof  the  Negroes,  perhaps  then* 
might  be  something  alarming  in  the  allegations  of  danger. 
But,  it  does  so  happen,  that  this  same  subject , of  slevpqr, 
and  that  infinitely  more  delicate  subject  of  (emancipation; 
from  riarory,  .to  name  jwbiob  in  this  House,  said  the 
bommrftble  Member  for  Taunton,  is  to  shed  Wood  in  th» 
Wfet  Indies,  hate  been  debated  again  and  again  auoV 
again  within  these  waUs.  It  doea:ae  happen* that  a  Con*? 
mittoe  of  this  House  sat  soine  thirty  years  afcdj/  took  evk 
dence  on  this  subject,  and,  what  was  unusual  then,  gab*; 
listed  it.  to  .the  world*  A  Committee  pf  the  Honse  of 
Lb¥ds  diditbe  same.  A  €einmiUee  of  tbe  Ptfay  Council* 
dtttbesais*    Atiditfene  so  happen,  that  duomg  those. 


thirty  yeaw,  every  man  otfdtstioetiou  in  thb House,  with- 
out exception,  has  put  forth  his  opinions  on  these  mfo* 
jects  x  not  only  the  men  professing  to  be  the  most  eager 
for  liberty,  and  who  therefore  night  be  supposed  to  over* 
look  all  dangers  in  .pursuit  of  their  favourite  object— *soch 
men  as  Mr.  Fox,  Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr.  Whitbread,  and  Sir 
Samuel  Romilly— -but  the  very  opposite  of  these  in  every 
point,   except  in  point  of  talents;   men,  whose  whole 
strength  was  opposed  to  the  pursuit  of  ideal  good,  at  the 
expense  of  present  danger.  When  such  men  as  Mr.  Burke, 
Mr.  Dundas,  Mr.  Pitt,  Mr.  Windham,  and  my  Lord  Gran- 
ville :  when  snoh  men  as  these  unreservedly  and  repeatedly 
avowed  their  sentiments  on  the  condition  of  the  Stare; 
when  they  saw  no  danger  in  the  avowal ;  when,  of  these 
caatioas  men  the  most  cautions,  Mr.  Dundas,  and  the 
least  addioted  to  change,  Mr.  Burke,  each  of  them  pre- 
pared, and  one  of  them  introduced  into  Parliament,  a 
bill  for  the  emancipation  of  the  Negroes,  which,  if  it  ba# 
passed,  would  have  been  in  operation  three-anoVtweaty 
years  ago,  and  woald  have  liberated,  by  this  time,  half 
the  Slaves  in  the  West  Indies;— when,  I  say,  these  men 
thus  thought,  spoke,  and-acMi  when  they  did  so,  i* 
despite  of  those  very  arguments,-  arid,  as  1  will  presently 
shew,  in  de&ance  of  those  very 'warnings  which  have  been 
offered  to  the  House  this  night,  Iiehould  fefet  (hat  I  be- 
trayed  a  good  cause  if  I  suffered  myself  to  he  intimidated 
by  any  such  extravagant  apprebeaaions,  or  amused  from 
my  purpose  by  predictions  whkfc  the  fact,  hitherto^  .has 
never  foiled  to  falsify.    .  ' 

It  .is  at  least  a  singular  fact,  that  no  motion  was  ever 
made  in  this  House,  on  the  subject  of  Negro  Slavery, 
which  has  not  been  met  with  just  the  same  predic- 
tions. No  matter  what  the  motion  was*;  it  was  always 
attended  with  the  same  predictions  in  almost  the  same 
laagnage. 

In  the  year  1787,  a  very  feeble  attempt  was  made  to 
abate  the  horrors  of  the  Middle  Passage— -to  admit  a  Bttle 
►  air  into  the  suffocating  and  pestittnt  holds  of  4* 


Slate-skips.    The  srfarm  was  instantly  taken.    The  cry  of 
the  West-Indians,  as  We  have  heard  it  to-night,  was  the 
cry  of  that  day.    An  insurrection  of  all  the  Bhcks<-~the 
massacre  of  all  the  Whites— wa* to  be  the  inevitable  con-* 
sequence.    In  the  House  of  Lords,  a  man  of  no  mean 
consideration  in  point  of  rank,  the  Duke  of  Cbanddsj 
beaought  their' lordships  not  to  meddle  with  this  alarming 
question*    He 'might,  he  said,  pretend  to  know  a  little; 
more  of  the  subject  than  their  lordships—that  his  pockets 
were  filled  with  letters  from  his  correspondents  in  the 
West  Indies,  who  declared,  that  the  English  newspapers 
'were  read  by  the  Negroes  as  regularly  as  the  ships  brought 
them ;  and  that,  so  soon  as  they  had  come  to  the  paragraph 
announcing  that  their  lordships  had  thought  it  fit  to  lessen! 
the  sufferings  of  the  Middle  Passage,  they  would  burst 
out  into  open  rebellion !    The  bill  passed,  however ;  and, 
somehow  or  other,  the  prediction  was  not  verified.  About 
the  same  year,  my  honourable  friend  commenced  that 
career  with  which  his  name  will  always  be  coupled ;  and 
which  he  brought  to  a  glorious  termination  twenty  years 
afterwards.    Let  any  gentleman'  look  to  the  proceedings: 
in  any  one  of  those  twenty  years,'  and  he  will  find  tbr4e> 
things : — First,  an  effort  made  by  my  honourable  friend* 
en  behalf  of  the  Negro :  next,  on  the  part  of  the  West- 
Indians,  a  prediction  of  insurrection  amongst  the  Blacks': 
and,  thirdly,  that  prediction  contradicted  by  the  evedft 
of  the  year.    Not  only  was  each  separate  prophecy  falsi- 
fied by  the  fact ;  but,  it  is  really  remarkable  to  observe, 
if  you  place'  the  whole  train  of  prophecy  on  the  one 
aide,  and  the  whole  train  of  events  on  the  other,  how 
fully  the  latter  refutes  and  overturns  the  former.    Those 
twenty  years,  which,  if  the  West-Indians  are  true  pro- 
phets, ought  to  have  been  marked  with  perpetual  violence, 
bloodshed,  and  desolation,  were,  in  point  of  fact,  remark- 
able for  a  degree  of  tranquillity  in  the  British  W*st»Indfes, 
unexampled  in.  any  other  period  of  their  history. 

Again :  at  that  time,  this  country  was  so  greedy  of  the 
gains  of  Stave-trading;  Oat  she  not  only  supplied  be*  own 


tobnfeft  V«i  -Staves,  but  teeame  the  carrier  of  othto 
nations*  My  honourable  friend,  with  his  usual  ? igitanoe, 
discovered  this ;  and  introduced  a  bill  to  stop  the  practice. 
The  cry  of  danger  was  revived*  "  If  you  stop  that  trade/' 
said,  in  this  House,  the  agtint  of  one  of  the  West-India 
Islands,  M  yon  will  occasion  an  insurrection  of  all  the 
Blacks.  Yoti  will  cause  the  murder  of  all  the;  Whites." 
But  this— peifcaps  the  fiftieth  prediction  of  the  sane  kind 
^wus  utterly  falsified  by  the  fact.  Oar  Negroes  actually 
Ot  not  rebel,  because  we  ceased  to  supply  rival  colonies 
with  Slaves,  *. 

In  the  year  1802,  Lord  Seaforth  4iscovdred  a  series  of 
the  most  horrid  and  shocking  murders  that  have  ever,  been 
brought  to  light.    1  wiB  not  vex  the  feefinga  of  the  House* 
by  detailing  the  barbarous  particulars.    But  maty  honour 
able  gentlemen  wffi*  no  doubts  remember  tbej*-?rpartictt~ 
tarty  the.  bet  of  the  boy,  who  was  kiUed  in  the  gully.    In 
Aort,.  never  were  there  greater  cruelties*  than  those  per- 
jketrated  at  that  time  m  Barbadoes,  by  White  men  upon 
Black.  (See  Appendix  A«)    Some  persons  were  brought 
to  trial ;  convicted  upon  the  dearest  evidence ;  and  punish- 
ed with  all  the  rigour  of.  the  law.    And— what  was  all  the 
rigour  of  the  law?    A  fine,  somewhat  less  thin,  we,  in 
this  country,  impose  upon,  a  man  for  killing  a  partridge : 
eleven  pounds,  four  shakings,  was  the  fide  fbr  these  detest* 
dMe  murders.    The  Governor  proposed  to  the  Legislature 
of  4he  Island,  that  murder  should  be  made  a  capital  offence*, 
The  answer  Was  precisely  die  same,  as  that  contained  in, 
th*  petition  laid  upon  the  table  this  evening— "  It  wilt 
ouoie  a  rebellion  J'    The  Negroes,  no  ddujbt,  would  have 
been  so  shocked  at  the  possibility  of  a  White  man  suffer* 
ing  {tenth,  merely  for  kffling  one  of  themselves/  that  they 
would  have  taken  to  arms  1 

I  will  only  notice  one  otherprediction  of  the  same  kind. 
Ih  18*7,  Httie  more  than  five  years  ago,  Governor  Max- 
well stated,  in  a  letter  to  Lord  Batburst,  that  "maty* 
acts  of  undue  and  unhurfut  severity  towards  the  Slaves 
m>  ootteAo  his  fLnewiedg^  a*d  paittonkriy  < 
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where  iron  oeBars  *nd  chains  had  been*d^  to  their 
pnnishment,  after  they  bad  undergone  a  severe;  whipping*" 
He  then  states  the  following  cases : — 

Costs  of  Negroes9  who  were  hrought  to  Governor  Max* 
well  in  Chains,  in  which  thsy  wire  obliged  towwk, 
by  their  Owners  or-  Managers,  during  the  last  three 
Months: 

44  1st,  A  bey,*  about  fifteen  years  of  age:  a  large  iron 
chain  round  his  neck,  fastened, with  a  padlock,  total 
weighing  22  Am.  . 

"2d,  Two  girls,  of  twelve  years  of  agerinn4bbMjked 
by  [the  effects  of  the  cart-whip ;  fastened  togcrtber  with 
iron  chains,  round  their  necks,  padlocked,  weighing  1&  lbs. 

"  3d,  A  fall  grown  mail,  after  a  severe  flogging  with 
the  cart-whip,  loaded  with  an  iron  collar  and  chains, 
weighing  21  lbs.  ; 

"  4th,  An  old  man,  apparently  sixty  year*  of  age,  aftek 
having  been  severely  beaten  by  his  master,  was  placed  in 
the  stocks,  with  an  iron  collar  round  his  neck,  and  chains, 
weighing  20  lbs.  (    . 

"  5th,  A  boy,  about  twelve  years  of  age,  loaded  with 
an  iron  collar,  chains,  and  log  of  wood,  weighing  26  lbs*!9 

What  was  the  effect  of  the  discovery  of  this  abase! 
The  effect  was,  that  the  Grand  Jury  of  Dominica,  who 
met  a  few  .  days  afterwards,  -presented  their  Governor  as 
a  nuisance*    Here  is  the  Presentment — 

Copy  of  Presentment  of  Grand  Jury  of  D*mimea>  . 
dated  <&thAufust>  1817. 

"  The- Grand-  Jury  of  oar  Sovereign  Lord  the  King 
do  present:  first,  That  they  find  die  gaol  in  the  same 
state  as  in-  February  last,  notwithstanding  the  repeated 
presentments  of  former  grand  Juries  r  secondly,  'The 
Grand  Jury  lament,  that  they  are  under  the  necessity  of 
noticing  an  improper  interference,  on  the  part  etf  the  £***• 
entire,  between  llalster  and  Slave,  which  ha*  caused  <rotf- 
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\MmM*  agitati**  and  dkcontmt  awnngtt  the/Niyvom, 
and,  if  persevered  io,  is  likely  to  lead  to  the  most  ruinous 
consequences." 

Now,  Sir,  if  the  Grand  Jury  had  said,  that  these  whip- 
pings, and  "  iron  torments,"  as  the  Governor  calls  them, 
had  produced  agitation  amongst  the  Blacks,  and  that  the 
interference  of  the  Governor  had  produced  dissatisfaction 
among  the  Whites,  the  Presentment  would  have  been 
very  intelligible.    But,  when  they  say — and  in  suck,  a 
formal  manner  too— that  the  Slaves  would  be  dissatisfied 
at  the  interference  .of  the  Governor,  which  was  intended 
for  their  protection, — as  if  they  felt  themselves,  as  of  right, 
entitled  to  be  flogged,  chained,  ironed,  and  padlocked; 
and  as  if  they  were  so  tenacious  of  this,  their  precious 
right,  that  they  would  burst  into  rebellion,  if  any  symptom 
were  shewn  of  a  disposition  to  rob  them  of  it ; — this  is 
really  a  little,  too  much  for  English  jears ! 
.  Precisely  parallel,  however,  to  this  is  the  argument 
against  me.  t  I  interfere,  it  is  true.    I  shall  offer  suggea* 
tions,  tending  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  Negroe*. 
But,  I  should  be. glad  to  know  which  of  these  i*  likely  to 
produce  agitation  and  discontent  amongst  tjiem.     One  of 
our  first  propositions  is,  That  the  Slave  shall  have  Sunday 
for  rest  and  religious  instruction ;  and  that  another  day  in 
the.  week  shall  be  allowed  him  for  the  cultivation  of  his 
prevision  ground.    Is  there  any  thing  irritating  in  this  1 — 
Next,  we  say,  That  all  Negro. children,  born  after  a  certain 
day,  ought  to  be  free — free  from  their  birth — never  sub- 
jected to  be  bought  and  .sold,  and  whipped,  and  brutalized. 
Surely,  such  a  provision  will  be  far  from  producing  dis- 
content!    I  am  .informed,  on  what  I.  consider  the  best 
aa&ority— that  of  a  per$on  intimately  acquainted  with  the 
feelings, of  the  Negro  population,:— that  he  knows  of  no 
bond,  so  likely  to  secure  their  fidelity,  as  benefits  conferred 
on  their  children— the  advantages  of  education*— and  free- 
dom.— Next,  we .  propose  to  get  rid  of  the  carMvbip. 
Will  the  Negro  he  oflfemted  *fc  tbat£    Is  ha  so  fondly 


attached  to  the  cart-whip,  that,  in  order  to  secure  tim 
continuance  of  its  use,  ho  will  rise  ia  rebellion  ?  In  point, 
of  fact,  all  we  propose  to  do  is  this— to  ameliorate  the 
-condition  of  the  Negro — to  give  him  something  like  the 
protection  of  British  law— to  reduce,  not  so  much  the 
power,  as  the  possible  abuse  of  power,  in  the  master— 
and,  above  all,  to  rescue  his  children  from  that  terrible 
condition,  of  which  he  well  knows  the  bitterness.  And, 
what  is  there  in  all  this,  calculated  to  rouse  the  furious 
passions  of  the  Negro  ?  On  the  contrary,  I  am  fully  per- 
suaded, that  security  is  to  be  found— and  is  only  to  be 
found— in  justice  towards  that  oppressed  people.  If 
we  wish  to  preserve  the  West  Indies — if  we  wish  to 
avoid  a  dreadful  convulsion—- it  must  be  by  restoring  to 
.the  injured  race,  those  rights  which  we  have  too  long 
withheld. 

I  must  notice  one  point  requiring  consideration,  both 
from  the  West-Indians  and  from  the  members  of  bis 
Majesty's  Government :  I  mean  the  great  change  which 
has  taken  place,  during  the  last  twenty  or  thirty  years. 
What  does  the  Negro,  working  under  the*  lash,  on  die 
mountains  of  Jamaica  see?  He  sees  another  island,  on 
which  every  labourer  is  free;  in  which  eight  hundred 
thousand  Blacks,  men,  women,  and  children,  exercise  all 
the  rights,  and  enjoy  alLtbe  blessings — and  they  are  innu- 
merable andinoalculable-^-which  freedom  gives.  Hitherto, 
indeed,  no  attempt  has  been  made,  from  that  quarter. 
The  late  Emperor  Cbristopbe,  and  the  President  Boyer, 
may  have  been  moderate  men  ;  or  they  may  have  found  at 
home  sufficient  employment  But,  who  will  venture  to 
-secure  us  agaidst  the  ambition  of  their  successors !  It 
•would  be  singular  enough,  if  the  only  Emperor  who  did 
not  feel  a  desire  to  meddle  with  the  affairs  of  his  neigh* 
hours  should  be  the  Emperor  of  Hay ti.  I  touch  lightly  upon 
.this  .subject.  Let  Government — let  the  West  Indians— 
justly  appreciate  the  danger  with  which  they  may  be  me- 
naced from  that  quarter*  It  is  a  danger,  however,  which 
is  aggravated,  by  all  the  hardships  you  inflict  upon  the 


Slave,  and  is  abated  exactly  is  proportion  as  yon 
the  misery  of  bis  lot. . 

Look  at  America.  She  may  send  at  her  own  leisure, 
'ubd  from  the  adjacent  shore,  an  amy  to  Jamaica,  pro- 
claiming freedom  to  all  the  Slaves.  And— what  is  worse 
^still—  sbe  may  do  so  in  exact  conformity  to  oar  own  ex- 
ample; not  only  in  the  first  American  war,  bnt  in  the 
recent  contest  of  1813.  Surely  there  is  a  lesson  in  this. 
And  what  is  the  lesson  it  teaches  ?  That  we  onght  to  grind 
-down  the  Neg/o,  until  almost  any  ohange  will  be  for  the 
tetter— or  that  we  shall  upraise  him  in  the  scale  of  being, 
All  almost  any  change  will  be  for  the  worse  I  Mr.  Pitt 
declared,  that  "  it  was  impossible  to  increase  the  happi- 
<i*ess,  or  enlarge  the  freedom,  of  the  Negro,  without,  in 
m  eqnril  degree,  adding  to  the  security  of  the  colonies, 
and  of  all  their  inhabitants." 

I  do  not  mean  to  say,  that  there  are  not  very  great 
perils  connected  with  the  present  state  of  the  West  Indies. 
On  the  contrary,  I  am  quite  sure— «s  sure  as  it  is  pos- 
sible for  any  man'  in  the  House  or  in  the  country  to  be — 
that  there  is  imminent  peril  at  the  present  moment ;  and 
that  that  peril  will  increase,  unless  our  system  be  altered. 
For  I  know,  wherever  there  is  oppression,  there  is  danger- 
twberever  there  is  Slavery,  there  most  be  great  danger— 
-danger,  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  suffering.  But  the 
question-is,  bow  that  danger  can  be  avoided.  I  answer^ 
Jhat  it  is  to  be  avoided  by  that  spirit  of  humanity  which 
has  avoided  it  in  other  places— by  doing  justice  to  those 
whom  we  now  oppress— by  giving  liberty  for  slavery, 
Itapptdess  for  misery.  But  even  supposing  die  danger  of 
giving  to  be  as  great  as  the  danger  of  withholding ;  there 
taomy  be  danger  in  moving,  and  danger  in  standing  still-*- 
•danger  in  proceeding,  and  danger  in  doing  nothing :  then, 
I  ask  the  House — and  ask  it  serionsly — whether  it  be  not 
-better  for  os  to  incur  peril  for  justice  and  humanity,  for 
freedom,  and  for  the  sake  of  giving  happiness  to  millions 
hitherto  oppressed ;  or,  whether  it  be  better  to  incur  peril 
fcr  slavery,  cruelty,  and  mjustice^for  the  sake  of  destroy- 
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igg  the  happiness  of  those  wretched  beings,  apoa  whom  we 
have  already  showered  every  species  of  calamity  ? 

I  now  come  to  tell  gentlemen  the  coarse  we  mean 
to  pursue :  and  I  hope  I  shall  not  be  deemed  imprudent,.  * 
if  I  throw  off  all  disguise,  and  state  frankly,  and  without 
reserve,  the  object  at  which  we  aim.  The  object  at 
which  we  aim,  is  the  extinction  of  Slavery  —  nothing. 
leas  than  the  extinction  of  Slavery  —  in  nothing  less 
than  the  whole  of  the  British  dominions : — not,  however, 
the  rapid  termination  of  that  state— not  the  sadden  eman  • 
apption  of  the  Negro— but  such  preparatory  steps,  such, 
measures  of  precaution,  as,  by  slow  degrees,  and  in  a 
eourse  of  years,  first  fitting  and  qualifying  the  Slave  for 
the  enjoyment  of  .freedom,  shall  gently  conduct  us  to  the> 
annihilation  of  Slavery.  Nothing  can  more  clearly  shew 
that  we  mean  nothing  rash,  nothing  rapid,  nothing  abrupt, 
nothing  bearing  any  feature  of  violence,  than  this  — that 
if  I  succeed,  to  the  fullest  extent  of  my  desires,  confess^ 
edly  sanguine,  no  man  will  be  able  to  say,  I  even  shall 
be  unable  to  predict,  that  at  such  a  time,  or  in  such  a  year, 
Slavery  will  be  abolished.  In  point  of  fact,  it  will  neves 
be  abolished :  it  will  never  be  destroyed.  It  will  subside; 
it  will  decline ;  it  will  expire ;  it  will,  as  it  were,  burn 
itself  down  into  its  socket  and  go  out  We  are  far  from 
meaning  to  attempt  to  cut  down  slavery,  in  the  full 
maturity  of  its  vigour.  We  rather  shall  leave  it  gently  to 
decay — slowly,  silently,  almost  imperceptibly,  to  die  away, 
and  to  be  forgotten. 

Now,  seethe  operation  of  our  principle.  We  say — No 
more  Slaves  shall  be  made  $  no  more  children  shall  be  en- 
slaved. At  present,  we  have  in  our  Colonies,  a  certain 
body  of  Slaves.  This  will  be  reduced  (to  use  a  military 
phrase)  by  all  casualties ;  but  it  will  not  be  replenished 
and  re-inforced  by  any  new  recruits.  At  present,  the 
number  is  about  a  million.  Next  year,  that  number  will 
be  somewhat  abated.  In  ten  years'  time,  it  will  be  visi- 
bly diminished.  In  twenty  or  thirty  years'  time,  all  the 
young,  the  vigorous,  and  those  rising  into  life,  will  be  frte ; 
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and  the  SHare8  will  be  those  who  hare  pasted  the  mart 
dian  of  their  days — who  are  declining  into  age— the  aged 
and  the  decrepid.  Every  year,  then,  win  make  a  con* 
fliderable  change :  every  child  born  will  increase  the  one 
body — every  Slave  dying  will  reduce  the  other.  A  few 
years  farther,  and  you  will  find,  only  here  and  there, 
scattered  over  the  face  of  the  country,  a  remnant  of 
Slavery.  A  very  few  years  further,  he  too  will  have  fol- 
lowed his  brethren,  and  Slavery  will  be  no  more. 

Now  observe.  This  is  not  speculation.  It  is  not  a 
theory,  which  has  never  been  tried :  it  is  not  one  of  the 
"  new  lights,"  to  use  the  expression  of  the  honourable 
Member  for  Taunton :  but  it  has  taken  place,  and  in  a 
country  too  with  which  that  honourable  Member  is  very 
familiar.  It  may  perhaps,  nevertheless,  be  unknown  to 
part  of  the  House,  that  just  in  this  way  Slavery  has  gone 
out  and  expired  in  New  York.  Thirty  years  ago,  New 
York  was  what  is  called  a  Slave  State ;  that  is,  a  propor- 
tion of  its  labourers  were  Slaves ;  and  it  was  liable  to  those 
evils  which  Slavery  never  fails  to  generate.  The  principle 
which  I  now  advocate  was  applied  ;  and— without  rebellion, 
without  convulsion;  without  a  single  riot,  without  any 
thing  that  deserves  the  name  of  inconvenience-'-Slavery 
has  gone  out  in  the  State  of  New  York.  The  same  thing 
has  been  done  in  Philadelphia,  New  Jersey,  and  several 
other  of  the  United  States.  If  any  man  asks  me,  with  what 
effect  this  has  been  done ;  I  answer,  that  there  is  not  a 
person  connected  with  that  part  of  the  world,  who  will  not 
acknowledge,  that  much  as  it  has  contributed  to  the  hap* 
piness  of  the  Blacks,  it  has  in  no  less  degree  promoted  the 
happiness,  the  moral  improvement,  and  even  the  pecuniary 
prosperity  of  the  Whites.  The  fact  is,  every  American 
from  that  part  of  the  country  is  ready  to  acknowledge, 
that  the  worst  of  all  curses  has  fled  away,  and  left  them. 
Here,  then,  the  principle  which  I  now  recommend  has 
begun,  and  concluded,  its  operation. 

There  are  other  parts  of  the  world;  where  the  same  prin- 
ciple is  now  in  action,  where  Slavery  is  gradually  and  quietly 
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working  itself  out.  And  now,  Sir,  I  art  going  to  take  # 
gfeat  liberty— just  to  put  a  question  to  each  gentleman  io 
the  House.  Does  be  know  in  what  part  of  the  British 
dominions  this  very  principle  is  in  action  ?  The  point  in 
dispute,  be  it  observed, .  is  this.  I  say,  that  oar  principle 
operates  without  noise  and  tumult.  My  opponents  say, 
that  it  will  be  attended  with  violence  and  convulsion. 
Then,  I  put  it  to  my  opponent,  if  he  know  where  this  noisy, 
turbulent,  convulsive,  principle  is  at  work  ?  If  he.  do  not 
know,  my  point  is  proved— its  quiet,  peaceable,  silent, 
nature  is  proved. 

It  is  in  full  operation,  at  this  moment,  in  Ceylon ;  and 
has  been  so,  since  1816.  The  activity  of  the  Governor, 
General  Browurigg,  and  of  .Sir  Alexander  Johnstone, 
there  introduced  it;  and,  as  yet,  it  has  produced  no 
ill  effect  of  any  kind.  The  same  thing  occurred  at 
Bencoolen,  under  the  administration  of  Sir  Stamford 
Unfiles.  The  same,  at  Saint  Helena..  Now,  this  last 
does  tell  positively  in  my  favour.  Public  curiosity  has 
recently  been  excited,  in  an  extraordinary  degree.  Books, 
enough  to  fill  a  library,  have  been  written,  detailing  the 
administration  of  Sir  Hudson  Lowe.  Acts  the  most  slight 
—•anecdotes  the  most  trivial— expressions  the  most 
unmeaning,  have  been  recorded  with  exact  fidelity. 
Generations  yet  unborn  shall  know,  that  on  such  a  day 
in  July,  Sir  Hudson  Lowe  pronounced  that  the  weather 
-was  warm  ;  and  that  on  such  a  day  of  the  following  De- 
cember, Bonaparte  uttered  a  conjecture  that  it  would 
rain  in  the  course  of  the  week.  Nothing  has  escaped 
the  researches  of  tbe  historian— nothing  has  been  over* 
looked  by  the  hungry  curiosity  of  the  public — nothing-* 
Yes !  one  thing  only  has  never  been  notioed  ;  namely, 
that  Sir  Hudson  Lowe  gave  the  death-blow  to  Slavery  at 
Saint  Helena. 

The  same  principle,  only  upon  a  much  larger  scale,  has 
been  operating  in  South  America.  By  a  fundamental  law 
of  Colombia,  every  child  born  after  the  day  when  the 
Constitution  was  proclaimed,  is,  ipso  facto,  free.    Tbey 
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did  tbet  at  which  I  am  now  aiming ;  and  they  did 
They  liberated  the  children,  bat  they  also  took  measures 
for  emancipating  the  parent.  They  levied  a  legacy  doty, 
varying  from  three  to  tea  per  cent  upon  all  disposable 
personal  property :  they  set  apart  this  fend  for  a  special 
object :  and  they  declared,  that  no  power  should  exist  in 
the  state  to  alter  the  destination  of  a  single  shifting.  The 
purchase  to  which  that  tax  is  devoted,  is  the  purchase  of 
Negroes  from  personal  slavery,  and.it  is  to  oontinae  taH 
no  Slave  remains  in  Colombia.  If  ever  there  was  an 
.  opportunity  of  trying,  whether  the^principle  was  produc- 
tive of  peace  or  of  convulsion,  that  opportunity  was  now 
afforded.  Columbia  was  overrun  by  hostile  armies.  The 
masters  were  often  obliged  to  abandon  their  property.  The 
Black  population  amounted  to  nine  hundred  thousand 
persons.  An  honourable  friend  of  mine,  on  a  former  occa* 
sion,  contended,  that  the  numbers  were  inconsiderable. 
He  was  mistaken.-  I  have  in  my  band  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Ravenga,  in  which  he*  states,  that,  in  a  population  of 
three  millions,  the  number  of  Blacks  and  Indians  is  nine 
hundred  thousand.  Now,  of  these  a  large  number  were 
suddenly  emancipated*  Bolivar  gave  liberty  to  seven 
hundred.  Others  acted  in  the  same  way.  The  law 
to  which  I  have  alluded,  which  liberates  all  the  children^ 
is  rapidly  liberating  the  adults.  What  has  been  the  effect? 
Where  the  opportunities  of  insurrection  have  been  so 
frequent  and  so  tempting,  what  has  been  the  effect  ?  Mr. 
Ravenga  authorizes  me  to  say,  that  the  effect  has  been, 
a  degree  of  docility  on  the  part  of  the  Blacks,  a  degree 
of  confidence  and  security  on  the  part  of  the  Whites,  un- 
known in  any  preceding  period  of  the  history  of  Columbia. 
.  Now  for  the  application  of  this  principle.  What  we 
contend  for  is  this,  that  we  should  cut  off  the  supply ; 
that  we  should  intercept  the  fountain  by  which  Slavery  is 
fed;  that  all  Negro  children,  born  after  a  certain  day, 
should  be  free.  I  have  already  shewn  the  safety  and 
practicability  of  acting  upon  this  principle.  Will  any 
man  deny  its  propriety  and  justice?    A  Negro  child  is 
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born  to-day.  What  right  on  earth  have  we  to  say,  that 
thai  child  shall  be  a  slave  ?  I  want  to  know  by  what 
authority  we  act,  under  what  warrant  we  proceed,  when 
We  say,  that  that  child  shall  eat  the  bitter  bread,  and  do 
the  bitter  labour  of  a  bondsman,  all  the  days  of  bis  life  1 
I  know  the  answer  that  will  be  given  me :  "  The  father 
te  nine ;  the  mother  is  mine;  and  therefore  the  child  is 
mine."  That  is,  yon  have  made  his  parents  eat  the  bitter 
bread,  and  do  the  bitter  labour  of  Slaves ;  and  this  crime, 
which  you  have  committed  against  his  parents,  is  to  be 
your  apology  for  the  crime  which  you  design  to  commit 
against  him. 

But,  Sir,  I  hope  that  every  man  in  this  House,  nay, 
that  every  man  and  woman  in  Great  Britain,  will  seriously 
weigh  this  question.  By  what  principle  of  justice,  by 
what  tenet  of  religion  do  we  act,  when  we  say  to  the 
planter,  "  There!  a  Black  child  is  born  to-day:  take 
him:  do  what  you  like' with  him:  make  him  a  brute,  if 
it  so  please  you ;  a  brute  in  bis  labour,  a  brute  in  igno* 
ranee :  feed  him  like  a  brute,  flog  him  like  a  brute  1 "  I 
any,  bow  are  we  authorised,  on  a  ohild  that  has  done  no 
Wrong,  to  pronounce  that  sentence,  to  inflict  that  corse? 

It  is  a  crime  to  go  td  Africa,  and  stool  a  mafi,  and  make 
him  a  Slave.  For  two  centuries  this  was  no  crime  at  qjl. 
It  was  most  just  and  innocent  commerce.  My  honourable 
friend  (Mr.  Wilbferforoe)  instituted  an  inquiry  into  this 
innocent  traffic,  and  it  turned  out  to  be  a  most  intolerable 
enormity.  It  is  a  crime,  then,  by  the  laws  of  England* 
to  make  the  full-grown  African  a  Slave.  And,  how  is  it 
less  a  crime,  to  make  anew-born  Creole  a  Slave?  I  say, 
ft  is  as  great— it  is  even  a  greater  crime*  The  African  has 
at  least  passed  a  considerable  portion  of  his  life  in  free- 
dom: for  twenty  or  thirty  years,  he  has  tasted  the  in- 
numerable enjoyments  which  liberty  confers.  But,  the 
child  who  is  made  a  Slave  from  his  birth,  knows  nothing 
but  servitude  and  misery. — Then,  as  to  guilt.  Formerly 
we  divided  it  with  another  party.  The  Black  factor  made 
the  man  a  slave :  that  was  his  share  of  the  guilt.  We  kept 
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htm  at  a  Slave :  that  woa  oor  share.  But,  in  the  case  of 
the  child  whom  we  enslave,  the  whole  abomination  is  oar 
own*  We  make  him  a  Slave,  in  the  first  place :  we  use 
him  as  a  Slave,  in  the  second.  It  is  a  crime  to  murder  a 
man  :  it  is  no  less  a  crime  to  murder  a  child.  It  is  a  crime 
to  rob  a  man  :  it  is  no  less  a  crime  to  rob  a  child.  It  iff 
a  crime  to  enslave  a  man  :  and,  is  it  no  crime  to  enslave  a 
child  ? 

Now,  Sir,  let  the  House  observe  the  moderation  with 
which  we  proceed.  We  say,  "  Make  no  more  Slaves — 
desist  from  that  iniquity— stop — abstain  from  an  act,  in 
itself  as  fnll  of  guilt,  entailing  in  its  consequences  as  much 
.  of  misery,  as  any  felony  you  can  mention."  We  do  not 
say,  M  Retrace  your  steps ;"  but  "  Stop."  We  do  not 
say,"  Make  reparation  for  the  wrong  you  have  done;"  but, 
"  Do  no  more  wrong;  go  no  further."  Slave- trading  and 
slavery  (for  they  are  but  two  parts  of  the  same-  act),  are 
the  greatest  crime  that  any  nation  ever  committed :  and 
when  that  day  comes,  which  shall  disclose  all  secrets,  and 
unveil  all  guilt,  the  broadest  and  blackest  of  all  will  be 
that,  the  first'  part  of  which  is  Slave-trading,  and  the  last 
part  Slavery ;  and  no  nation  under  heaven  has  ever  been 
so  deeply  tainted  with  both  the  one  and  the  other  as  we 
have  been.  To  a  nation  thus  steeped  in  this  species  of 
iniquity,  can  less  be  said  than  this :  "  We  do  not  ask  that 
you  should  suffer  punishment;  we  do  not  ask  that  yon 
should  undergo  deep  humiliation  ;  we  do  not  ask  that  yon 
shall  make  reparation  to  those  you  bavo  wronged  ;  we  do 
not  even  say,  Cease  to  enjoy  those  act*  of  criminality 
which  you  have  begun ;  but,  Take  the  full  benefit  and 
fruition  of  past  and  present  injustice;  complete  what 
you  have  commenced  ;  screw  from  your  Slave  all  that  bis 
bones  and  bis  muscles  will  yield  you:  only  stop  there; 
and,  when  every  Slave  now  living  shall  have  found  repose 
in  the  grave,  then  let  it  be  said,  that  the  country  is 
satiated  with  Slavery,  and  has  done  with  it  for  ever." 

This,  after  all,  is  the  main  point.  It  secures,  a  distant 
indeed,  but  a  certain  extinction  of  Slavery.    And  I  give 
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notice  to  hi*  Majesty'*  Ministers — I  givd  notice  to  the  gen- 
lletecn  connected  with  the  West  todies,  that  if  they  con- 
cede every  thing  else,  bat  withhold  this,  we  shall  not  relax 
in  our  exertions.  The  public  voice  is  with  ns ;  and  I, 
for  ode,  will  never  fail  to  call  upon  the  public,  loudly  to 
express  their  opinion,  till  justice  has  so  far  prevailed  as 
to  pronounce  that  every  child  is  entitled  to  liberty. 

Now,  for  the  existing  Slaves.  Slaves  they  are.  Slaves, 
I  fear,  they  most  too  generally  continue ;  bat  Slaves,  under 
a  description  of  servitude  considerably  mitigated. 

I  cannot  say  X  deserve  any  caedit  for  abstaining  to  liberate 
them  at  the  present  moment.  I  most  confess,  that  if  I 
eonceived  it  were  possible  for  th£  Slaves  to  rise  abruptly 
from  their  state  of  bondage,  to  the  happier  condition  of 
freemen ;  if  we  could  clothe  them,  not  only  with  the  rights 
And  privileges,  but  with  the  virtuous  restraints  of  social 
life;  if  1  did  not  know  that  the  same  system,  which  has 
reduced  them  to  the  condition  of  brutes,  has  brutalized 
their  minds ;  if,  in  fact,  I  deemed  them  ripe  for  deliver- 
ance; my  moderation,  I  confess  it,  would  be  but  small, 
f  should  say,  "  The  sooner  you  cease  from  doing  injustice, 
dad  they  from  enduring  it,  the  better/  I  should  take  no 
circuitous  couhte  i  I  should  propose  no  tardy  measures  of 
Amelioration-.  I  should  name  no  distant  day  of  deliver- 
jfcnee;  bat  this  night,  at  once  and  for  ever,  I  should  pro* 
pose  io  strike  off  their  chains ;  and  I  should  not  wait  one 
moment,  from  a  conception  that  the  master  has  the  least 
Shadow  of  a  title  to  the  person  of  the  Slave.  But,  alas, 
8WI  the  Slave  is  not  ripe  for  liberty.  The  bitterest  re* 
{nroach  that  can  be  uttered  against  the  system  of  slavery, 
that  it  debates  the  man,  that  it  enfeebles  his  powers,  that 
it  changes  his  character,  that  it  expels  all  which  is  naturally 
good ;  this,  its  bitterest  reproach,  must  be  its  protection. 
We  are  foiled  by  the  very  wickedness  of  the  system-  We 
ate  obliged  to  argue  in  a  most  vicious  circ'cu  We  make 
Are  man  worthless  ;  atad,  because  he  is  worthless,  we  retain 
him  as  a  Slave.  We  make  hito  a  brute,  and  then  alleg* 
At*  hrntality  as  a  valid  reason  for  withholding  his  rights* 
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Now*  one  word  as  to  the  right  of  the  mailer.  There 
are  persons  (not  in  this  House,  I  trust,)  whose  notions 
of  justice  are  so  confused  and  confounded  by  slavery, 
as  to  suppose  that  the  planter  has  something  like  an  honest 
title  to  the  person  of  the  Slave.  We  have  been  so  long 
accustomed  to  talk  of  "  my  slave/'  and  "  your  slave/' 
and  what  he  will  fetoh  if  sold,  that  we  are  apt  to  imagine 
that  be  is  really  yours  or  mine,  and  that  we  have  a  sub- 
stantial right  to  keep  or  sell  him.  Then,  let  us,  just  for  a 
moment,  fathom  this  right.  Here  is  a  certain  valuable 
commodity ;  and  here  are  two  claimants  for  it — a  White 
man,  and  a  Black  man.  Now,  what  is  the  commodity  in 
dispute  ?— The  body  of  the  Black  man.  The  White  man 
says,  "  It  is  mine ;"  and  the  Black  man  says,  "  It  is 
mine."  Now,  the  question  is,  if  every  man  had  his  own, 
to  whom  would  that  Black  body  belong  ?  The  claim  of 
the  Black  man  to  his  own  body,  is  just  this — Nature  gave 
it  him.  He  holds  it  by  the  grant,  of  God.  That  com- 
pound of  bone  and  muscles  is  his,  by  the  most  irreproach- 
able of  all  titles— a  title  which  admits  not,  what  every 
other  species  of  title  admits — a  suspicion  of  violence,  or 
fraud,  or  irregularity.  Will  any  man  say,  he  came  by  his 
body  in  an  illegal  manner  ?  Does  any  man  suspect,  thai 
he  playpd  the  knave,  and  purloined  his  limbs?  I  do  not 
mean  to  say  the  Negro  is  not  a  thief;  but  he  must.be  a 
very  subtle  thief  indeed,  if  he  stole  even  so  much  as  his 
own  little  finger. 

At  least,  you  will  admit  this — the  Negro  has  a  pretty 
good  pritnd  facie  claim  to  his  own  person.  If  any  man 
thinks  he  has  abetter,  the  onus  probandi  is  on  him.  Then 
we  come  to  the  claim  of  the  White  man.  What  is  the 
foundation  of  your  right?  It  shall  be  the  best  that  can  be 
conceived.  You  received  him  from  your  father.  Very 
good  !  Your  father  bought  him  from  a  neighbouring 
planter.  Very  good  !  That  planter  bought  him  of  a  trader, 
at  the  Kingston  Slave-market:  and  that  trader  bought 
him  of  a  man-merchant  in  Africa.  So  far  you  are  quite 
safe!     How  did  the  man-merchant  acquire  him?     He 
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ttoh  him — he  kidnapped  him!  The  very  root  of  your 
claim  is  robbery,  violence,  inconceivable  wickedness.  If 
any  thing  on  earth  was  ever  proved  by  evidence,  it  was 
proved,  before  the  Slave-trade  Committee,  that  the  me- 
thod of  obtaining  Slaves  in  Africa  was  robbery,  man-steal- 
ing, and  murder.  Your  pure  title  rests  on  these  sacred 
foundations!  If  your  Slave  came  direct  from  Africa, 
your  right  to  his  person  is  absolutely  nothing.  But,  your 
claim  to  the  child  born  in  Jamaica  is  (if  I  may  use  the 
expression)  less  still.  The  new-born  infant  has  done — 
can  have  done — nothing  to  forfeit  his  right  to  freedom. 
And,  to  talk  about  rights,  justice,  equity,  and  law  as  con- 
nected with  slavery,  is  to  talk  downright  nonsense.  If 
we  had  no  interest  in  the  case,  and  were  only  speaking  of 
the  conduct  of  another  nation,  we  should  all  use  the  same 
language ;  and  we  should  speak  of  slavery,  as  we  now 
speak  of  Slave-trading :  that  is,  we  should  call  it  rank, 
naked,  flagrant,  undisguised  injustice. 

But  when  I  say,  that  the  planter  has  no  claim  against 
the  Slave,  I  do  not  say,  that  he  has  no  claim  against  the 
British  Nation.  If  slavery  be  an  injustice,  it  is  an  injustice 
which  has  been  licensed  by  British  law.  But,  whatever 
may  be  the  claim  of  the  planter  against  the  British  Go- 
vernment, he  can  pretend  to  none  to  the  person  of  a  child 
because  he  happens  to  be  born  of  Negro  parents. 

I  will  now  take  the  liberty  of  reading  a  short  extract  of 
a  letter  which,  on  the  11th  of  last  April,  I  addressed  to 
my  honourable  friend  opposite,  in  order  to  put  Lord  Ba- 
thurst,  and  his  Majesty's  Government,  in  full  possession  of 
crar  views  and  intentions  on  this  subject  :— 

"  The  subject  divides  itself  into  two  :  the  condition  of 
the  existing  Slaves,  and  the  condition  of  their  children. 
With  regard  to  the  former,  I  wish  the  following  improve- 
ments : — 

"  1.  That  the  Slave  should  be  attached  to  the  island, 
and,  under  modifications,  to  the  soil. 
•   "  2.  That  they  cease  to  be  chattels  in  the  eye  of  the 
law. 


"  3.  That  tbeir  testimony  may  be  received,  qitantqm 
vahat. 

"  4.  That  when  any  one  lays  in  bis  claim  to  the  service* 
of  a  Negro,  the  onus  probandi  should  rest  on  tbe  claimant. 

"  5.  That  all  obstructions  to  manumissions  should  be 
removed. 

"  6.  That  the  provisions  of  tbe  Spanish  law  (fixing  by 
competent  authority  the  value  of  the  Slave/  and  allowing 
him  to  purchase  a  day  at  a  time,)  should  be  introduced. 

"  7.  That  no  Governor,  Judge,  or  Attorney-General 
should  be  a  Slave-owner. 

"  8.  Thaf  an  effectual  provision  shall  be  made  for  tbe 
religious  instruction  of  the  Slave.  * 

"  9.  That  marriage  should  be  enforced  and  sanctioned* 

49  10.  That  the  Sunday  should  be  devoted  by  die  Slave 
to  repose  and  religions  instruction ;  ajjd  that  other  time 
should  be  allotted  for  the  cultivation  of  his  provision 
grounds. 

"  11.  That  some  (but  what  I  cannot  say)  measures 
should  be  taken,  to  restrain  the  authority  of  the  master, 
in  punishing  his  untried  Slave,  and  th^t  some  substitute 
should  be  found  for  the  driving  system. 

"  These  are  the  proposed  qualifications  of  tbe  existing 
slavery.  But  I  am  far  more  anxiously  bent  upon  the  ex- 
tinction of  slavery  altogether,  by  rendering  all  the  Negro 
children,  born  after  a  certain  day,  free.  For  them  it  will 
be  necessary  to  provide  education.  God  grapt,  {feat  h?9 
Majesty's  Ministers  may  be  disposed  to  accomplish  {hop? 
ofcrjects,  or  tp  penpit  others  to  accomplish  tjieo}." 

For  all  the  blood  spilt  in  ^fyicqp  warn  fomented  by 
English  capital— for  pivjl  war  whic|i  we  copftived  to 
render  interminable— for  aU  the  villages  set  in  flaqies  by 
the  contending  parties — for  all  the  bqrrors  and  the  terjo^s 
of  these  poor  creatures,  roused  from  their  rest  bv,  (hp 
yells  of  the  map-hunter  whom  we  sent — for  civilisation 
excluded — for  the  gentle  afts  vyhich  emMljsh  life  ejcchpi? 
ed — for  honest  and  hanpless  cqpunqrce  expjpjled-rfor 
Christianity,  and  all  that  it  comprehends,  expelled  ftf 
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twA  centuries  from  Africa— for  tijp  ten?  «d  teps  of  Jbou- 
saods  of  men  murdered  in  these  midnight  marauds — for 
the  tens  and  tens  of  thousands  suffocated  in  the  bold?  of 
our  Slave-ships — for  the  tens  and  tens  of  thousand?  pf  ema- 
ciated beings,  cast  ashore  in  the  West  Indies,  emaciated 
beings,  "  refuse  men"  (for  frach  was  the  mercantile 
phrase)  lingering  to  a  speedy  death — for  the  tens  and  tens 
of  thousands  still  more  unhappy  who,  surviving,  lived  op  tp 
perpetual  slavery,  to  the  whip  of  the  task-master,  to  igno- 
rance, to  crime,  to  heathep  darkness — for  all  tfrpse,  we 
owe  large  and  liberal  atonement.  Aqd  1  dp  thank  God, 
we  still  have  it  in  opr  power  to  makp  soipe  pompepsatiozu 
We  have  it  in  our  power  to  ^weeten  a  little  the  bitterness 
of  captivity— to  rive  the  Slaves  of  the  West  Indies  some* 
thing  to  reqder  life  more  endurable — to  give  them  some- 
thing like  justice  and  protection — to  interpose  a  jury  be- 
tween the  Negro  a*4  the  bjrutality  of  his  master's  servant 
—'to  declare  that  the  Sjlaye  shall  not  be  torn  from  the  cotr 
tage  he  has  built,  from  the  children  he  has  reared,  from 
the  female  whom  he  loves — above  all,  for  that  is  effectual 
compensation,  we  may  give  bin}  the  truths  of  the  Chri#? 
tian  Beligion,  which,  as  yet*  we  have  withheld. 

For  his  children,  there  is  a  wider  range  of  reoompepce. 
We  may  strip  them  of  eveiy  vestige  of  servitude ;  and,  by* 
taking  upon  ourselves,  for  a  seaapn,  the  wfrple  burthen  of 
their  maintenance,  education,  apd  religiops  instruction,  yrp 
may  raise  thpip  into  a  happy,  contented,  enlightened,  frpp 
peasantry.  I  conclude,  as  I  cpnclufled  my  jetfer  %o  Lord 
Bathurst— • God  grant,  that  his  Majesty's  Ministers  may 
be  disposed  to  accomplish  these  objects,  or  to  permit  othepf 
to  accomplish  them ! — I  move, 

"  That  the  State  of  Slavery  is  ?apugpant  to  the  print 
ciples  of  the  British  Constitution,  pnf)  of  thp 
Christian  Beligion;  and  that  it  ought  to  bp 
gradually  abplishpd  throughout  the  British  Colo- 
nies, with  as  much  expedition  as  may  be  foppd 
consistent  wi^  a  due  regard  to  the  well-beipg  pf 
the  parties  con^rned." 
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Mr.  Secretary  Canning. — The  appeal  to  bis  Ma* 
jesty's  Cabinet  with  which  the  honourable  gentleman 
concluded  his  speech,  makes  me  feel  it  my  duty  to 
address  myself  to  the  House  at  this  early  period  of  the 
debate,  for  the  purpose  of  stating,  without  reserve,  the  opi- 
nions entertained  by  myself  and  my  colleagues  with  respect 
to  this  most  important,  and  I  must  say,  at  the  same  time 
(notwithstanding  what  has  fallen  from  the  honourable 
gentleman),  this  most  fearful  question. — I  never  in  my  life 
proceeded  to  the  discussion  of  any  question  under  a 
stronger  impression  of  its  manifold  difficulties :  not  indeed 
in  reference  to  the  principles  on  which  my  opinions  are 
grounded,  nor  with  respect  to  the  practical  conclusion  to 
which  I  may  think  it  expedient  to  come,  but  on  account 
of  the  dangers,  which,  even  after  all  that  the  honourable 
gentleman  has  said  to  the  contrary,  appear  to  me  to  attend 
a  discussion,  in  which  one  rash  word,  perhaps  even  one 
too  ardent  expression,  might  raise  a  flame  not  easily  to  be 
extinguished. 

I  mention  these  circumstances,  Sir,  not  for  the  purpose 
of  imputing  any  blame  to  the  honourable  gentleman,  or 
to  those  friends  in  conjunction  with  whom  he  has  brought 
forward  the  resolution  in  your  hands,  nor  for  that  of  dis- 
couraging fair  and  free  deliberation  ;  but  I  take  the 
liberty  of  throwing  out  a  caution  to  those  who,  in  a  more 
advanced  stage  of  the  discussion,  and  when  conflicting 
opinions  may  have  produced  a  warmth  which  I  do  not  feel, 
might  be  induced  to  colour  more  deeply  the  pictures 
which  the  honourable  gentleman  himself  has  sketched  with 
no  light  hand ;  and  who  might  thus  excite  feelings  which 
it  is  not  necessary  to  awaken  for  the  accomplishment  of 
any  practical  good,  but  which,  if  awakened,  might  either 
impede  the  attainment  of  that  good,  or  expose  it  to  gra- 
tuitous hazard. 

And  here  the  honourable  gentleman  must  allow  me  to 
ask,  What  had  the  latter  part  of  his  speech  to  do  with  his 
present  purpose?  Why  did  he  think  it  expedient  to 
recur  to  the  former  delinquencies  of  this  country,  which,  if 
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capable  of  expiation*  have  been  expiated  ?    Why  did  be 
go  back  to  a  state  of  things  in  the  West  Indies,  to  which, 
so  far  as  tbey  could  be  remedied,  remedy  has  been  applied  ? 
Why  did  he  go  out  of  his  way  to  recal  the  horrors  and 
cruelties  connected  with  the  now  abolished  Slave  Trade, 
which  were  at  former  times  brought  under  the  notice  of 
Parliament?    Why,  when  he  was  stirring   a   question 
totally  new,  (and  I  mention  that  character  of  the  question, 
not  as  matter  of  blame  but  as  matter  of  fact) — why  did  he 
mix  it  up  with  that,  other  odious  question,  often  indeed 
discussed,  but  long  ago  decided,  with  which,  during  an 
,  agitation  of  twenty  years,  it  was  never  before  placed  in 
jiurfiz-position  but  for  the  purpose  of  being  contrasted  with 
and  separated  from  it  {     In  all  former  discussions,  in  all 
former  votes  against  the  Slave  Trade,  it  cannot  surely  be 
forgotten  that  the  ulterior  purpose  of  emancipation  was 
studiously  disclaimed.     I  have  myself  frequently  joined  in 
that  disclaimer  on  former  occasions.  In  doing  so,  I  certainly 
did  not  mean  to  advance  so  untenable  a  proposition  as 
that  it  was  intended  to  purchase  the  abolition  of  the  Slave 
Trade  by   an  indefinite  continuance   of  Slavery.     Un- 
doubtedly that  was  not  my  meaning ;  but  what  I  at  least 
did  mean — what  in  all  fairness  any  man  who  took  the  same 
distinction  must  be  held  to  have  meant — was,  that  the  two 
questions  should  be  kept  separate,  and  argued  on  their 
separate  grounds;  that  the  odium  of  that  which  we  were 
labouring  to  abolish  should  not  be  brought  to  bear  with 
increased  intensity  on  that  of  which  we  were  compelled  to 
allow  the  continuance.    Slavery,  not  willingly  but  neces- 
sarily, was  allowed  to  continue.     I  do  not  say   that  it 
is  therefore  to  continue  indefinitely;  I  speak  not  of  it 
as  a  system   to    be  carefully  preserved  and   cherished, 
but  as  one  to  be  dealt  with  according  to  its  own  nature, 
and   with  reference  to  its  inherent  peculiarities.     We 
most  be  considered  as  having  tacitly,  if  not  expressly,  taken 
the  engagement,  not,  on  every  subsequent  discussion,  to 
look  back  to  atrocities  which  have  ceased,  not  to  revive 
animosities  which  have  been  extinguished,  and  to  throw 
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hi  the  teeth  of  those  whose  interests  are  tit  hazard,  eraet- 
lies  with  which  they  in  fact  had  no  concern.  After  sock 
an  implied  pledge,  it  is  somewhat  hard  in  the  honourable 
gentleman  to  revert  to  those  past-gone  topics,  instead  of 
confining  himself  to  facts  and  arguments  which  properly 
belong  to  the  motion  which  he  has  introduced. 

I  will  not  follow  the  honourable  gentleman  through  the 
various  matters  of  this  kind  which  he  has  brought  to  his 
aid ;  but  I  will  here  take  the  liberty  to  dismiss  the  consi- 
deration of  the  Slave  Trade  as  of  a  thing  forgotten  and 
gone  by :  and  I  will  entreat  the  House  to  look  at  the  pre- 
sent sitaatida  of  the  West  Indies,  not  as  at  a  population 
Accumulated  by  a  succession  of  crimes  such  as  those  which 
the  honourable  gentleman  has  detailed,  bat  simply  as  it  is. 
The  honourable  gentleman  has  treated   this   subject 
father  With  powerful  declamation  than  with  sober  state- 
ment :  for  I  must  beg  leave  to  consider  as  a  figure  of 
eloquence,  rather  than  as  a  practical  argument,  the  inti- 
mation that  we  must  deal  with  this  question  not  as  a  matte* 
of  justice  and  judgment,  but  of  impulse  and  feeling.  That 
is  not  a  ground  on  which  Parliament  can  be  called  upon 
to  act    Hie  manner  in  which  the  Black  population  of  the 
West  Indies  has  been  collected  may  indeed  be  the  sub* 
ject  of  reflection  to  the  historian,  or  discussion  to  die 
ihondist:  but,  in  calling  upon  the  Legislature  to  adopt  a 
measure  of  the  greatest  importance,  and  of  the  utmost 
difficulty,  thfe  honourable  gentleman  addresses  himself,  not 
to  die  prudence,  but  to  the  feeling  ot  the  House,  I  con- 
fess it  seems  Id  me  that  ho  pursues  the  course  least  likely 
46  lead  td  a  satisfactory  result 

Looking  then  at  the  preset  condition  of  the  Wert 
Ladies,  I  find  there  a  numerous  Black  population,  with  a 
Comparatively  small  proportion  of  Whites.  The  question 
to  be  decided  is,  how  civil  rights,  moral  improvement, 
and  general  happiness  are  to  be  communicated  to  this  over- 
powering multitude  of  Slaves,  with  safety  to  the  lives  and 
security  to  the  interests  of  the  White  population,  our 
fellow-snbjects  and  fellow-citizens*     fs  it  possible  that 
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there  can  be  a  difference  of  opinion  upon  this  question  ? 
Is  it  possible  that  those  most  nearly  concerned  in  the  pre- 
sent state  of  property  in  the  West  Indies,  and  those  who 
contemplate  the  great  subject  with  the  eye  of  the  philo- 
sopher and  the  moralist,  should  look  at  it  in  any  other 
than  one  point  of  view?  Is  it  possible  for  a  member  of 
Parliament,  still  more  for  a  member  of  the  Government, 
to  say  that  he  does  not  wish,  so  far  as  is  consistent  with 
other  great  considerations  necessarily  involved,  to  impart 
every  improvement  which  may  tend  to  raise  in  the  scale  of 
being  the  unfortunate  creatures  now  in  a  state  of  servitude 
and  ignorance  ?  Undoubtedly,  sacrifices  ought  to  be  made 
for  the  attainment  of  so  great  a  good;  but  would  I  on  this 
account  strike  at  the  root  of  the  system — a  system  the 
growth  of  ages— and  unhesitatingly  and  rashly  level  it  at  a 
blow?  Are  we  not  all  aware  that  there  are  knots  which 
cannot  be  suddenly  disentangled,  and  must  not  be  cut ;— dif- 
ficulties which,  if  solved  at  all,  must  be  solved  by  patient 
consideration  and  impartial  attention,  in  order  that  we 
may  not  do  the  most  flagrant  injustice  by  aiming  at  justice 
itself? 

The  honourable  gentleman  begins  Us  resolution  with 
a  recital  which  I  confess  greatly  embarrasses  me : 
he  says,  that  "  the  state  of  Slavery  is  repugnant  to 
the  principles  of  the  British  Constitution,  and  of  the 
Christian  Religion*'9  God  forbid  that  he  who  ven- 
tures to  object  to  this  statement,  should  therefore  be 
held  to  assert  a  contradiction  to  it!  I  do  not  say 
that  the  state  of  Slavery  is  consonant  to  the  principles 
of  the  British  Constitution ;  still  less  do  I  say  that  the 
state  of  Slavery  is  consonant  to  the  principles  of  the  Chris- 
tian Religion.  But  though  I  do  not  advance  these  propo- 
sitions myself,  nevertheless  I  must  say,  that  in  my  opinion 
the  propositions  of  the  honourable  gentleman  are  not 
practically  tone.  If  the  honourable  gentleman  means 
that  the  British  Constitution  does  not  admit  of  Slavery  in 
that  part  of  the  British  dominions  where  the  constitution 
is  in  full  play,  undoubtedly  his  statement  is  true ;  bat  it 
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makes  nothing  for  his  object.  If,  however,  the  honour- 
able Member  is  to  be  understood  to  maintain  that  the 
British  Constitution  has  not  .tolerated  for  years,  nay  more 
for  centuries,  in  the  Colonies,  the  existence  of  Slavery,  a 
state  of  society  unknown  in  the  mother  couutry, — that  is  a 
position  which  is  altogether  without  foundation,  and  posi- 
tively and  practically  untrue.  In  my  opinion,  when  a  pro- 
position is  submitted  to  this  House  for  the  purpose  of 
inducing  the  House  to  act  upon  it,  care  should  be  taken 
not  to  confound,  as  I  think  is  done  in  this  resolution,  what 
is  morally  true  with  what  is  historically  false*  Undoubt- 
edly the  spirit  of  the  British  Constitution  is,  in  its  principle, 
hostile  to  any  modification  of  Slavery.  But  as  undoubt- 
edly the  British  Parliament  has  for  ages  tolerated,  sanc- 
tioned, protected,  and  even  encouraged  a  system  of  colo- 
nial establishment  of  which  it  well  knew  Slavery  to  be  the 
foundation. 

In  the  same  way,  God  forbid  that  I  should  contend  that 
the  Christian  religion  is  favourable  to  Slavery.  But  I  confess 
I  feel  a  strong  objection  to  the  introduction  of  the  name 
of  Christianity,  as  it  were  bodily,  into  any  parliamentary 
question.  Religion  ought  to  controul  the  acts  and  to 
regulate  the  consciences  of  governments,  as  well  as  of 
individuals ;  but  when  it  is  put  forward  to  serve  a  political 
purpose,  however  laudable,  it  is  done,  I  think,  after  the 
example  of  ill  times,  and  I  cannot  but  remember  the  ill 
objects  to  which  in  those  times  such  a  practice  was- 
applied.  Assuredly  no  Christian  will  deny  that  the  spirit 
of  the  Christian  religion  is  hostile  to  Slavery,  as  it  is  to 
every  abuse  and  misuse  of  power:  it  is  hostile  to  all 
deviations  from  rectitude,  morality,  and  justice  ;  but  if  it 
be  meant  that  in  the  Christian  religion  there  is  a  special 
denunciation  against  Slavery,  that  Slavery  and  Chris- 
tianity cannot  exist  together, — I  think  the  honourable 
gentleman  himself  must  admit  that  the  proposition  is  his- 
torically false ;  and  again  I  must  say,  that  I  cannot  consent 
to  the  confounding,  for  a  political  purpose,  what  is  morally 
true  with  what  is  historically  false.    One  peculiar  charge- 
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feristic  of  the  Christian  dispensation,  if  I  must  venture  in 
this  place  upon  such  a  theme,  is,  that  it  has  accommodated 
itself  to  all  states  of  society,  rather  than  that  it  has  selected 
any  particular  state  of  society  for  the  peculiar  exercise  of  it? 
influence.  If  it  has  added  lustre  to  the  sceptre  of  the 
sovereign,  it  has  equally  been  the  consolation  of  the  Slave.' 
It  applies  to  all  ranks  of  life,  to  all  conditions  of  men ;  and 
the  sufferings  of  this  world,  even  to  those  upon  whom  they 
press  most  heavily,  are  rendered  comparatively  indifferent 
by  the  prospect  of  compensation  in  the  world  of  which 
Christianity  affords  the  assurance.  True  it  certainly  is, 
that  Christianity  generally  tends  to  elevate,  not  to  degrade, 
the  character  of  man ;  but  it  is  not  true,  in  the  specific 
sense  conveyed  in  the  honourable  gentleman's  resolution,  it 
is  not  true  that  there  is  that  in  the  Christian  religion  which 
makes  it  impossible  that  it  should  co-exist  with  Slavery  in 
the  world.  Slavery  has  been  known  in  all  times  and  under 
all  systems  of  religion,  whether  true  or  false.  Non  mens 
hie  sermo  :  I  speak  but  what  others  have  written  on  this 
point ;  and  I  beg  leave  to  read  to  the  House  a  passage  from 
Dr.  Paley,  which  is  directly  applicable  to  the  subject  that 
we  are  discussing. 

"  Slavery  was  a  part  of  the  civil  constitution  of  most 
countries  when  Christianity  appeared ;  yet  no  passage  is 
to  be  found  in  the  Christian  Scriptures  by  which  it  is  con- 
demned and  prohibited.  This  is  true ;  for  Christianity, 
soliciting  admission  into  all  nations  of  the  world,  abstained, 
as  behoved  it,  from  intermeddling  with  the  civil  institutions 
of  any.  But  does  it  follow,  from  the  silence  of  Scripture 
concerning  them,  that  all  the  civil  institutions  which  then 
prevailed  were  right;  or  that  the  bad  should  not  be 
exchanged  for  better  ?  Besides  this,  the  discharging  of 
all  slaves  from  all  obligation  to  obey  their  masters, 
which  is  the  consequence  of  pronouncing  Slavery  to  be 
unlawful,  would  have  no  better  effect  than  to  let  loose 
one-half  of  mankind  upon  the  other.  Slaves  would 
have  been  tempted  to  embrace  a  religion  which  asserted 
their  right  to  freedom ;  masters  would  hardly  have  been 
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persuaded  to  consent  to  claims  founded  upon  such  an* 
tbority ;  the  most  calamitous  of  all  consequences,  a  beU 
htm  servile,  might  probably  have  ensued,  to  the  reproach, 
if  not  the  extinction,  of  the  Christian  name.  The  truth 
is9  the  emancipation  of  Slaves  should  be  gradual,  and  be 
carried  on  by  the  provisions  of  law,  and  under  the  pro- 
tection of  civil  government  Christianity  can  only  ope- 
rate as  an  alterative.  By  the  mild  diffusion  of  its  light 
and  influence,  the  minds  of  men  are  insensibly  prepared  to 
perceive  and  correct  the  enormities  which  folly,  or  wick- 
edness, or  accident  have  introduced  into  their  public  es- 
tablishments* In  this  way  the  Greek  and  Roman  Slavery, 
and  since  these  the  feudal  tyranny,  had  declined  before  it. 
And  we  trust  that,  as  the  knowledge  and  authority  of  the 
same  religion  advance  in  the  world,  they  will  abolish  what 
remains  of  this  odious  institution." 

The  honourable  gentleman  cannot  wish  more  than  I 
do,  that  under  this  gradual  operation,  under  this  widen- 
ing diffusion  of  light  and  liberality,  the  spirit  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion  may  effect  all  the  objects  he  has  at  heart.  But 
it  seems  to  me  that  it  is  not,  for  the  practical  attainment 
of  his  objects,  desirable  that  that  which  may  be  the  in- 
fluencing spirit  should  be  put  forward  as  the  active  agent. 
When  Christianity  was  introduced  into  the  world,  it  took 
its  root  amidst  the  galling  slavery  of  the  Roman  Empire ; 
more  galling  in  many  respects  (though  not  precisely  of  the 
same  character)  than  that  of  which  the  honourable  gen- 
tleman, in  common  I  may  say  with  every  friend  of  hu- 
manity, complains.  Slavery  at  that  period  gave  to  the 
master  the  power  of  life  and  death  over  his  bondsman ; 
this  is  undeniable,  known  to  every  body:  Ita$ervu^honu> 
tstl  are  the  words  put  by  Juvenal  into  the  mouth  of  the 
fine  lady  who  calls  upon  her  husband  to  crucify  his  Slave. 
If  the  evils  of  this  dreadful  system  nevertheless  gradually 
vanished  before  the  gentle  but  certain  influence  of  Chris- 
tianity, and  if  the  great  Author  of  the  system  trusted 
rather  to  this  gradual  operation  of  the  principle  than  to 
any  immediate  or   direct  precept,  I  think  Parliament 
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would  do  mpre  wisely  raiber  to  rely  upon  the  like  opera- 
tion of  the  same  principle  than  to  put  forward  the  autho- 
rity of  Christianity,    in  at  least  a  questionable  shape* 
The  name  of  Christianity  onght  not  to  be  thus  used. unless 
we  are  prepared  to  act  in  a  much  more  summary  manner 
than  the  honourable  gentleman  himself  proposes.    If  the 
existence  of  Slavery  be  repugnant  to  the  principles  of  the 
British  Constitution  and  of  the  Christian  Religion,  how 
can  the  honourable  gentleman  himself  consent  to  pause 
even  for  an  instant,  or  to  allow  any  considerations  of  pru- 
dence to  intervene  between  him  and  bis  object?    How 
can  be  propose  to  divide.  Slaves  into  two  classes;  one 
of  which  is  to  be  made  free  directly,   while  be  leaves 
the  other  to  the  gradual  extinction  of  their  state  of  suf- 
fering ?  But  if,  as  I  contend,  the  British  Constitution  does 
not,  in  its  necessary  operation,  go  to  extinguish  Slavery 
in  every  colony,  it  is  evident  that  the  honourable  gentle* 
man's  proposition  is  not.  to  be.  understood  in  the  precise 
sense  which  the  honourable  gentleman  gives  to  it;  apd  if 
the  Christian  Religion  does  not  require  the  instant  and  un-r 
qualified  abolition  of  Slavery,  it  is  evident,  I  apprehend,  that 
the  honourable  Member  has  mistated  in  bis  resolution  the 
principle  npon  which  be  himself  is  satisfied  to  act.    But 
while  I  contend  against  the  literal  sense,  and  too  positive 
language,  of  the  honourable  gentleman's  resolutions ;  and 
while  I  declare  my  unwillingness  to  adopt  tbem  as  the 
basis  of  oar  proceedings ;  let  me  not  be  misunderstood 
as  quarreling  with  their  intention.    I  admit  as  fully  as 
the  honourable  gentleman  himself,  that  the  spirit  both  of 
the  British  Constitution  and  of  the  Christian  Religion  is 
in  favour  of  a  gradual  ef  termination  of  this  unquestioned 
evil :  and  I  am  ready  to  proceed  with  the  honourable  gep- 
tleman  to  all  reasonable  and  practicable  measures  for  that 
purpose. 

On  these  principles  I  feel  disposed  to  agree  in  muqh 
that  the  honourable  gentleman  has  said.  To  nugij  of  bis 
measures  of  detail  I  have  not  the  slightest  objection; 
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without,  however,  admitting  the  solidity  of  all  his  ingenious 
illustrations,  or  subscribing  to  the  correctness  of  all  his 
arguments.  I  think  the  House  will  be  of  my  opinion,  that 
at  this  time  of  day  we  mast  consider  property  as  the 
creature  of  law ;  and  that,  when  law  has  sanctioned  any 
particular  species  of  property,  we  cannot  legislate  in  this 
House  as  if  we  were  legislating  for  a  new  world,  the 
surface  of  which  was  totally  clear  from  the  obstruction  of 
antecedent  claims  and  obligations.  If  the  honourable 
gentleman  asks  me,  on  the  other  hand,  whether  I  main- 
tain the  inviolability  of  property  so  far  as  to  affirm  the 
proposition,  that  the  children  of  Slaves  must  continue  to 
be  Slaves  for  ever, — I  answer  frankly,  No.  If  again  he 
asks  me  how  I  reconcile  my  notions  of  reverence  for  the 
sacredness  of  property  with  the  degree  of  authority  I  am 
prepared  to  exercise  for  the  attainment  of  my  object,  I 
answer  with  equal  frankness,  In  accomplishing  a  great 
national  object,  in  doing  an  act  of  national  justice,  I  do 
not  think  it  right  to  do  it  at  the  exclusive  expense  of  any 
one  class  of  the  community.  I  am  disposed  to  go  gra- 
dually to  work,  in  order  to  diminish  both  the  danger  to 
be  risked  and  the  burden  to  be  incurred.  My  opinion 
is  also,  and  I  am  prepared  to  state  it  (the  honourable  gen- 
tleman having  made  his  appeal  to  the  Government  on  this 
question  some  weeks  ago)  as  the  opinion  of  my  colleagues 
as  well  as  my  own — that  in  order  that  the  object  which  we 
have  all  in  view  may  be  undertaken  safely  and  effectually, 
it  is  better  that  it  should  be  left  in  the  hands  of  the  Exe- 
cutive Government. 

With  that  view  I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  preparing 
certain  resolutions,  which  I  shall  propose  to  substitute  for 
those  of  the  honourable  gentleman.  Between  the  two 
sets  of  resolutions  the  substantial  difference,  it  will  be  seen, 
is  not  very  essential ;  but  from  the  difference  of  respon- 
sibility between  the  honourable  gentleman  and  myself,  I 
must  of  necessity  lay  down  my  principles  with  greater 
caution  than  he  has  done ;  and  proceed  more  coolly,  and 
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considerately  tso  as  to  avoid  the  liability  to  misrepresentation. 
Not  that  I  wish  to  shrink  from  particulars,  so  far  as  it  may 
be  expedient  to  enter  into  them. 

I  may  say  then,  that  there  are  two  or  three  points  referred 
to  by  the.  honourable  gentleman,  to  which  I  cannot  refuse 
my  concurrence.  For  instance,  he  asks  if  the  present 
mode  of  working*— that  which  is  described  by  the  term, 
driving — the  slaves,  by  means  of  a  cart-whip  in  the  hand 
of  one  who  follows  them,  ought  to  be  allowed?  I  reply, 
Certainly  not.  But  I  go  farther ;  I  tell  the  honourable 
gentleman,  that  in  raising  any  class  of  persons  from  a  ser- 
vile to  a  civil  condition,  one  of  the  6rst  principles  of  im- 
provement is  in  the  observance  paid  to  the  difference  of 
sexes.  I  would  therefore  abolish,  with  respect  to  females, 
the  use  of  the  whip,  not  only  as  a  stimulant  to  labour  in 
the  field ;  I  would  abolish  it  altogether  as  an  instrument  of 
punishment,— thus  saving  the  weaker  sex  from  indecency 
and  degradation.  I  should  further  be  inclined  to  concur 
with  the  honourable  gentleman  as  to  the  insufficiency  of 
the  time  allowed  to  the  Negroes  for  religious  and  moral 
instruction,  so  long  as  the  cultivation  of  his  provision 
ground  and  his  marketing  occupy  the  greater  part  of  the 
Sabbath.  In  this  point  I  am  anxious  to  introduce  im- 
provement into  the  present  system. 

These  are  points  on  which  1  have  no  hesitation  in 
agreeing  with  the  honourable  gentleman ;  but  there  are 
some  others  requiring  more  mature  consideration  in  prac- 
tice, although,  in  principle,  I  feel  bound  to  say  that  I 
agree  with  him.  I  agree  with  him  in  thinking  that  what 
is  now  considered,  by  custom,  and  in  point  of  fact,  the  pro- 
perty of  the  Negro  ought  to  be  secured  to  him  by  law. 
I  agree  with  him  in  thinking  that.it  would  be  beneficial 
if  the  liberty  of  bequest  were  assured  to  him:  perhaps 
it  might  be  made  conditional  opon  marriage.  I  agree 
with  him  in  thinking  that  it  may  perhaps  be  desir- 
able to  do  something  with  regard  to  the  admitting 
the  evidence  of  Negroes;  but  this  I  hold  to  be  a  much 
more  difficult  question,  and  one  requiring  more  thorough 
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deliberation  than  I  have  yet  had  time  to  give  to  it.  It  is 
a  point  of  such  extreme  delicacy,  and  demands  so  much 
local  and  practical  knowledge,  that  I  hardly  feel  justified 
in  pronouncing  at  this  moment  any  decided  opinion  upon 
it.  Thus  far  I  concur,  that  it  well  merits  favourable  and 
patient  investigation ;  and  for  myself,  and  those  who  act 
with  me,  I  can  say  that  we  should  commence  that  investi- 
gation with  a  leaning  to  the  view  of  the  snbjeot  taken  by 
the  honourable  gentleman.  More  at  present  I  will  not  say. 

£  agree  further  with  the  honourable  gentleman  in  think- 
ing, that  (though  great  difficulties  may  be  experienced, 
not  from  the  moral  but  from  the  legal  part  of  the  question) 
the  process  of  the  writ  of  venditioni  exponas,  by  which 
the  Slaves  are  sold  separately  from  the  estates,  ought,  if 
possible,  to  be  abolished. 

I  have  mentioned  these  particulars  as  those  which  have 
most  immediately  attracted  the  attention  of  his  Majesty's 
servants*  I  can  assure  the  honourable  gentleman  and  the 
House,  that  they  have  looked  at  this  subject  with  a  sincere 
desire  to  render  all  possible  assistance  to  the  undertaking 
of  the  honourable  gentleman,  and  to  co-operate  in  every 
practicable  measure  for  ameliorating  the  condition  of  the 
Negroes. 

1  should  ill  discharge  my  duty  this  day,  after  the  warn- 
ing of  the  last  few  weeks,  during  which  this  great  subject 
has  been  in  discussion,  if  I  were  not  to  say  that,  upon  most 
of  the  particulars  which  I  have  mentioned,  if  not  upon  all, 
there  is  every  disposition  among  those  who  may  be  con- 
sidered as  representing  the  colonial  interests  in  this  House 
and  in  this  country,  to  give  them  a  fair,  liberal,  and  candid 
consideration. 

The  immediate  question  before  the  House  may  therefore 
be  narrowed  to  this  point, — whether  it  is  better  to  enter 
upon  this  question  in  a  temper  of  mind  nnembittered  by 
the  retrospect  of  past  evils  and  atrocities,  and  with  a  chance 
of  carrying  with  us  a  degree  of  oonsent  on  the  part  of 
those  most  interested  and  most  exposed  to  the  hazard  of 
injury  from  any  change ;  or,  at  the  risk  of  apgry  discussions, 
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which,  however  innoxious  in  this  House,  yet,  if  echoed  in 
ether  places,  might  be  attended  with,  the  most  frightful 
^consequences,  to  adopt  at  once  the  propositions  of  the 
honourable  gentleman.    The  question  is,  whether,  upon 
jthe  declaration  of  principles  now  made  to  the  House,  the 
honourable  gentleman  and  his  friends  will  be  contented  with 
the  resolutions  which  I  shall  have  the  honour  to  propose, 
or  wil)  press  his  motion  to  a  division,  at  all  the  hazards 
which  I  would  rather  leave  to  be  imagined  than  describe. 
There  is,  however,  one  point  in  the  honourable  gentleman's 
statement  upon  which  I  certainly  entertain  a  difference  of 
opinion :  I  mean,  the  proposal  of  fixing  a  period  at  which 
the  children  of  Slaves  shall  be  free.    I  doubt — not  from 
any  peculiar  knowledge  that  I  have  of  the  subject,  but 
upon  the  general  principles  of  human  nature — whether  the 
measure  recommended  by  the  honourable  gentleman  would 
produce  the  degree  of  satisfaction*  hich  he  anticipates,  and 
whether  it  might  not  produce  feelings  of  an  opposite  nature* 
I  doubt  whether  in  its  operation  it  would  not  prove  at  once 
the  least  efficient  and  the  most  hazardous  mode  of  attaining 
his  own  object.    But  I  throw  out  these  observations  with 
the  same  frankness  and  candour  with  which  I  have  ex- 
pressed myself  in  approval  of  those  points  of  the  honourable 
gentleman's  propositions  ip  whiob  I  have  bad  the  pleasure 
to  concur.    I  desire  not  to  be  bound  by  these  observations 
any  more  than  I  feel  myself  bound  to  carry  into  effect, 
at  all  risks,  and  at  all  hazards,  those  points  upon  which  I 
have  given  a  favourable  opinion.    I  declare  openly  and 
sincerely  my  present  impressions,  formed  after  the  best 
deliberation  that  there  has  been  time  to  give  to  the  consi- 
deration of  the  subject,    I  trust  and  believe  that  I  have 
not  spoken  positively  upon  any  thing,  upon  which  there  is 
a  probability  of  my  having  hereafter  to  retract  what  I  hare 
said.    I  speak  doubtfully  on  some  poiqts,  even  where  the 
bent  of  my  opinion  is  very  strong :  but  the  one  thing  I  am 
most  anxious  to  avoid,  is  the  declaration  of  any  pledge  of 
an  abstract  qature ;  the  laying  down  any  principle,   the 
construction  of  which  is  to  be  left  to  those  whose  feelings 
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and  prtgu  dices  and  passions  must  naUuefcUy  be  awake  to 
these  discussions,  and  who,  when  they  learn  by  a  decla* 
ration  of  this  Honse,  that  "  the  continuance  of  Slavery* 
and  the  principles  of  the  Christian  Religion,  are  iucom* 
petible,"  might  imagine  they  saw,  in  such  a  declaration^ 
what,  I  say,  in  abstract  reasoning  I  have,  I  think,  shewn 
they  would  be  fairly  entitled  to  see*  in  it,  their  own  imme- 
diate and  unqualified  emancipation*  Lay  down  such  prin- 
ciples I  say,  and  those  persons  would  have  a  right  to  draw 
that  conclusion ;  and  when  the  House  had  once  made  such 
a  declaration,  the  qualification  would  come  too  late. 

I  am  therefore  peculiarly  desirous  that  the  qualification 
should  be  embodied  in  the  same  vote  which  affirms  the 
principle,  mid  that  nothing  should  be  left  to  inference  and 
construction ;  that  even  the  hopes  held  out  for  the  future 
should  be  qualified  with  the  doubts,  with  the  delays,  and 
with  the  difficulties  to  I  cssu  mounted  before  they  can  pos- 
sibly be  realized, 

I  will  now,  with  the  leave  of  the  House,  read  the 
Resolutions  whioh  I  propose  te  submit  to  the  House  for 
its  consideration. 

"  1st,  That  it  is  expedient  to  adopt  effectual,  and  decisive 
measures  for  ameliorating  the  condition  of  the  Slave  popu- 
lation iu  his  Majesty's  Colonies* 

"  2d,  That  through  a  determined  and  persevering,  but 
judicious  and  temperate,  enforcement  of  such  measures, 
this  House  looks  forward  to  a  progressive  improvement  fo 
the  character  of  the  Slave  population,  such  as  may  prepare 
them  for  a  participation  in  those  civil  rights  and  privileges 
which  are  enjoyed  by  other  classes  of  his  Majesty's  subject*. 

"3d,  That  this  House  is  anxious  for  the  accomplishment 
of  this  purpose,  at  the  earliest  period  that  may  be  compa- 
tible with  the  weft-being  of  the  Slaves,  the  safety  of  the 
Colonies,  and  with  a  fair  and  equitable  consideration  of 
the  interests  of  all  parties  concerned  therein.* 

If  the  House  should  be  inclined  te  adopt  these  Resolu- 
tions* I  shall  then  follow  tbem/up  with  a 

"  4th,  That  these  Resolutions  belaid  before  his  Majesty.1' 
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<  There  dow  remains  bat  one  point*  winch,  after  having  so 
tolly  expressed  ray  sentiments  to  the  House,  I  am  pecu- 
liarly anxious  to  impress  upon  its  consideration  i  I  mean 
the  mode  of  execution — the  manner  in  which  the  Execu- 
tive Government  would  have  to  act  in  respect  of  these 
Resolutions,  in  the  event  of  their  adoption.  The  House 
is  aware,  that  oyer  certain  of  the  colonies  in  the  West 
Indies,  the  Crown  exercises  immediate  power,  without 
the  intervention  of  any  Colonial  Legislature.  In  their 
case,  the  agency  of  the  Crown,  of  course,  will  be  more 
free  and  unfettered  than  in  Colonies  having  their 
own  separate  government.  At  the  same  time,  I  must 
declare,  that  we  have  a  right  to  expect  from  the 
Colonial  Legislatures  a  full  and  fair  co-operation.  And, 
being  as  much  averse  by  habit,  as  I  am  at  this  moment 
precluded  by  doty,  from  mooting  imaginary  points,  and 
looking  to  the  solution  of  extreme  though  not  impossible 
questions,  I  must  add,  that  any  resistance  which  might 
be  manifested  to  the  express  and  declared  wishes  of 
Parliament,  any  resistance,  I  mean,  which  should  partake* 
not  of  reason,  but  of  contumacy,  would  create  a  case  (a 
case,  however,  which  I  sincerely  trust  will  never-  occur) 
upon  which  his  Majesty's  Government  would  not  hesitate 
to  come  down  to  Parliament  for  counsel. 

I  win  not  further  prolong  a  discussion  (which  it  has 
been  my  object  to  bring  to  a  close)  by  any  general  reflec- 
tions further  than  this,  that  giving  every  credit  as  I  do  to 
the  motives  which  have  actuated  the  honourable  gentle- 
man, I  am  sure  he  wilt  feel  that  it  is  perfectly  consistent 
with  a  complete  sympathy  with  his  moral  feelings,  and 
consistent  equally  with  my  duty,  that  I  should  look  at  this 
subject  more  practically,  more  cautiously,  and  more  dis- 
passionately, and  (if  the  honourable  gentleman  will  permit 
.  me  to  say  so  much)  more  prudently  than  the  honourable 
gentleman ;  whose  warmth,  however,  though  I  must  not 
imitate,  I  do  not  mean  harshly  to  blame. 

And  further,  I  would  assure  those  whose  interests  are 
involved  in  this  great  question,  that  whatever  may  be  the 
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remit  of  the  present  discussion,  I  and  my  colleagues  ar* 
Dot  more  anxious,  on  the  one  hand,  to  redeem  the  character 
of  the  country,  so  far  as  it  may  have  suffered  by  the  state 
of  Slavery  in  the  Colonies,  than  we  think  ourselves  bound, 
on  the  other,  to  guard  and  protect  the  just  interests  of. 
those  who,  by  no  fault  of  their  own,  by  inheritance,  by 
accident,  by  the  encouragement  of  repeated  Acts  of  the 
Legislature,  find  their  property  vested  in  a  concern 
exposed  to  inumerable  hazards  and  difficulties,  which  do 
not  belong  to  property  of  another  character;  such  as,  if  they 
had  their  option  (as  their  ancestors  had  it),  they  would 
doubtless,  in  most  cases,  have  preferred.  If  they  have 
stood  these  hazards,  if  they  have  encountered  these  diffi- 
culties— and  have  to  stand  and  encounter  them  still — 
we  may  not  be  able  to  secure  them  against  the  conse- 
quences of  such  a  state  of  things ;  but  at  least  we  have  no 
right  to  aggravate  the  hazards  or  the  difficulties  which  we 
cannot  relieve.  (See  Appendix  B.) 

The  original  Resolution  was  then  read  by  the  Speaker. 
and  the  question  put  upon  the  Amendment 

Mr.  Wilbrrforcb. — Before  I  enter  into  any  discis- 
sion of  the  question  before  the  House,  I  think  it  necessary 
to  say  a  few  words  in  vindication  of  the  line  pursued 
by  my  honourable  friend  near  me  (Mr.  F.  Buxton)  on 
the  present  occasion;  more  particularly  with  reference  to 
the  proposition  with  which  my  honourable  friend  com- 
menced his  speech.  My  honourable  friend  addressed 
himself  to  a  British  Parliament,  and  fully,  fairly,  and  can- 
didly, told  the  House  what  were  his  real  intentions  in 
submitting  his  motion  to  its  consideration, — a  gradual  but 
total  extinction  of  Slavery  in  the  Colonies  of  this  country. 
With  powerful  eloquence,  and  the  justest  reasoning, 
my  honourable  friend  appealed  to  the  understandings 
of  honourable  Members,  and  called  to  their  recollection 
the  sound  and  wholesome  principles  of  the  British  Con- 
stitution ; — principles  which  declared  to  be  objectionable, 
in  the  highest  degree,  the  very  existence  of  Slavery.    But 
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it  i«  rather  my  wish  to  avoid  any  useless  repetition  of 
points  on  which  there  is  no  dispute ;  and  to  adopt  the  opi- 
nions and  principles  which  have  already  been  fully  ac- 
knowledged, and  indeed  justly  respected. 

It  is  with  no  little  pleasure  that  I  heard  my  right  ho- 
nourable friend  (Mr.  Canning)  accede  to  several  of  the  pro? 
positions  made  by  my  honourable  friend  near,  me  (Mr,  But- 
ton). I  refer  particularly  to  the  abolition  of  the  sysjtem 
of  female  punishment;  the  reservation  of  certain  days  to 
the  Negroes  for  labouring  on  their  own  account ;  the  dis- 
continuance of  the  practice  of  working  on  Sundays ;  thq 
abolition  of  the  Sunday  markets ;  the  abolition  of  the 
driving  system,  or  of  urging  the  Field  Slaves  to  their 
labour  by  the  whip ;  and,  above  all,  the  introduction  and 
universal  establishment  of  a  system  of  religious  instruct 
tion,  and  of  the  moral  reformation  of  the  Slaves,  of  which 
marriage  wad  of  course  to  be  one  of  the  principal  pari 
ticulars.  But  I  wish  my  right  honourable  friend  to  con- 
sider, what  I  think  he  does  not  seem  sufficiently  to  bear 
in  mind,  in  relation  to  what  has  been  often  alleged  of  the 
mischiefs  likely  to  arise  from  the  discussions  of  this  ques- 
tion, that  whatever  may  be  the  dangers  to  be  apprehended 
from  such  discussions,  there  are  yet  no  dangers  so. 
great,  or  so  formidable,  as  those  which  must  arise  from  a 
continuance  of  the  ..present  West-Indian  system.  And 
therefore  I  must  assure  my  right  honourable  friend,  that 
in  directing  a  superintending  and  vigilant  eye  to  the  state 
of  things  in  the  West  Indies,  and  by  endeavouring  to 
apply  remedies  to  the  existing  grievances,  with  a  fair 
regard  to  the  interests  and  well-being  of  all  the  partieq 
concerned,  be  is  doing  no  more  than  discharging  duties 
powerfully  incumbent  on  him  as  a  Member  of  the  British 
Legislature,  and  still  more  as  a  Minister  of  the  Crown, 
and  a  watohfol  guardian  of  the  general  interests  of  this 
Country.  And  now,  Sir,  let  me  say  a  word  or  two  on  my 
honourable  friend's  having  laid  the  grounds  of  his  resold 
tion  in  the  principles  of  the  Christian  religion.— -What 
could  be  more  reasonable,  what  more  appropriate,  in  the 
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Senate  of  a  nation  which  calls  itself  Christian  and  ac- 
knowledges the  Divine  authority  of  the  holy  Scriptures  ? 
-  Again;  let  me  remind  my  right  honourable  friend, 
and  the  House,  that  it  was  necessary  for  my  honourable 
friend  boldly  to  assert  tend  maintain  the  rights  and  pri- 
vileges of  the  Black  population. in  the  West  Indies.    At 
the  same  time,  I  am  thoroughly  convinced,  that  there  is 
fto  man  more  ready  than  my  honourable  friend  (Mr.  Box- 
totr)  fairly  to  consider  the  situation  in  which  many  of  the 
West- Indian  proprietors  would  be  placed  in  the  event  of 
the  execution  of  his  plans,  the  effect  of  which  undoubt- 
edly would  be  gradually  to  extinguish  Slavery  in  the  West 
Indies.    I  entirely  agree  with  my  right  honourable  friend, 
in  thinking,  that  nothing  would  be  more  unfair  than  to 
consider  those  whose  interests  are  involved  in.  this  ques- 
tion, in  any  invidious  point  of  view:  but  surely,  on  the 
other  band,  if  we  are  really  desirous  of  potting  an  end  to 
slavery,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  boldly  to  state  tbat  it  is 
a  great  and  intolerable  grievance. 
'  WHb  respect  to  the  dangers,  which  may  arise  from  a 
discission  of  these  points,  I  oan  only  state,  that  my  right 
honourable  friend  must  enter  into  an  investigation  of  the 
requisite  measures  for  putting  an  end  to  the  evils  acknow- 
ledged to  exist,  with  a  recollection  of  the  infinite  danger 
which  must  attend  a  continuance  of*  the  present  system 
ef  slavery*    Many  reasons  present  themselves  to  my  mind 
Why  it  is  far  safer  to  get  rid  of  these  evils  altogether,  than 
to  modify  them*    But  I  must  remind  the  House,  that, 
as  to-  the  discussion   being  so  dangerous  as  bos  been 
frequently  alleged  by  those  who  oppose  any  alteration  in  the 
present  system,  the  notion  has  been  in  fact  contradicted 
andexploded  by  th e West- Indians  themselves,  who  from  time 
to  time  have  been  in  the  habit  of  inserting  in  their  colonial 
newspapers  articles  which  might  be  supposed  to  be  ef  the 
iiost  dangerous  tendency,  calculated  to  inflame  the  minds 
of  the  Black  population,  and  even  to  tempt  them  to  insur- 
rection.   Now,  Sir,  this  fact,  and  it  is  impossible  to  dis- 
pute It,  is  a  great  encouragement  to  us  in  the  present  disk 
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cussioo ;  for  the  House  must  be  now  aware,  that  whatever 
apprehensions  concerning  the  effects,  on  the  minds  of  the 
Negro  Slaves,  of  discussions  in  this  House,  might  be 
deemed  reasonable  by  individuals  resident  in  this  country, 
yet  that  these  alarms  have  not  been  felt  in  the  slightest 
degree  by  those  resident  on  the  spot,  where  danger  only 
coold  arise,  and  where  the  probabilities  of  it  might  be  most 
justly  estimated.  There  are  doubtless,  however,  dangers 
great ;and  serious,  and  even  formidable,  to  be  encountered; 
but  they  are  such  as  arise  out  of  the  state  and  circumstances 
of  our  Wesjt-Indiaa  oolonies,  in  relation  both  to  their 
insular  and  their  continental  neighbours ;  and  on  the  wholes 
they  sure  such  as  on  the  whole  would  be  lessened  rather 
than  augmented  by  the  reforms  in  the  contemplation  of  my 
honourable  friend. 

I  eannot  forbear  alluding  to  another  point,  which  1 
confess  has  made  a  strong  impression  upon  my  mind* 
We  have  had  laid  before  us  "  Returns  of  the  Slave 
Population  of  the  West-India  Islands."  1  do  not  know 
whether  my  right  honourable  friend  is  aware  of  this  im» 
fM>rtant  circumstance,  that  there  is  every  reason  to  believe 
that,  in  all  the  W&t-India  islands,  the  population  has  been 
for  some  years  past,  and  is  at  this  very  time,  decreasing, 
I  beg  the  very  particular  attention  of  my  right  honourable 
friend  to  this  fact;  and  let  the  House,  also  attend  to  it, 
because  it  wiU  be  a  sort  of  specimen  of  the  difficulties 
we  may  in  future  have  to  encounter.  It  is  an  established 
and  well-known  fact,  that  in  our  West-India  islands,  the 
Slaves,  though  in  a  climate  similar  to  their  own,  instead 
of  keeping  up  their  numbers,  have  for  a  long  series  of 
yefcrs  been  gradually  decreasing ;  and  though  the  decrease 
has  been  gradually  lessening,  yet  these  Returns  clearly 
shew  that  it  still  continues.  This  deorease  is  the  move 
extraordinary,  because  the  Negro  race  is  found  to  base 
greatly  increased  its  numbers  in  every  other  coaatry, 
even  in  the,  to  them,  uncongenial  climate  of  North 
America.  The  causes  to  which*  the  Abolitionists  chiefly 
referred  this  deviation  from  the  ordinary  coarse  of  nature, 
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this  exclusion  from  the  benefit  of  tie  fundamental  law  of 
nature  established  by  the  Almighty  on  the  first  formation 
of  man,  "  Increase  and  multiply/'  were,  over- working, 
ander-feeding,  and  licentiousness. 

The  West-Indians  themselves,  though  acknowledging 
that  the  general  licentiousness  operated  powerfully  in  pro- 
ducing this  effect,   ascribed  the'  decrease  of  the  Black 
population  chiefly  to  the  numerical  disproportion  of  the 
sexes,  the  number  of  the  women,  they  alleged,  being  greatly 
inferior  to  that  of  the  men.    We  acknowledged,  indeed, 
that,  of  the  original  importations,  the  .greater  proportion  of 
almost  every  one  consisted  of  men.    But  .we  maintained* 
that  in  almost  all  our  islands,  more  especially  in  the  two 
greatest,  Jamaica,  and  still  moreBarbadoe*,as  the  numbers 
born  of  the  two  sexes  would  only  shew,  the  ordinary  small 
.deviation,  from  a  complete  equality,  the  inequality  arising 
from  the  importations  most  long  ago  have  ceased  to  exist* 
The  West-Indians,  however,  went  on  contending  for  a  large 
inferiority  of  number  in  the  women,  assigning  in  a  great 
•degree  to  this  the  strauge  phenomenon  that  the  Slaves 
diminished,  and  thereby  negativing  the  operation  of  those 
circumstances  in  their  treatment  to  which  we  ascribed 
the  diminution.    At  length,   however,  the  establishment 
of  a  Registry  gave  us  a  nearer  approximation  than  ever 
before  to  the  real  numbers  of  the  Slaves ;  and  then  what, 
Sir,  was  proved  to  be  the  real  fact  ?    That  in  every  one  pf 
the  West-India  islands,  so  far  was  it  from .  being  true 
that  it  was  this  alleged  disproportion  which  prevented  tbe 
increase,  of  tbe  Negroes,  there  has  been  in  truth  no  such 
disproportion  existing ;  and  that  in  fact  in  all  our  islands, 
except  tbe  lately  settled  island  Trinidad,    tbe  women 
are  in  greater  numbers  tban  tbe  men.    As  tbe  whole 
population  is  made  up  of  that  of  tbe  different  estates  and 
•families  of  domestic  slaves,  and  as  every  owner  had  au 
accurate  account  of  the  number  of  his  own,  it  is  very  sur- 
prising, indeed  quite  unaccountable,  bow  the  hypothesis, 
universally  prevalent  and  enforced  on  us,  could  be  .believed ; 
and  yet  such  was  the  account  invariably  given  to  us.  Let  tbia 
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the  aefcuracy  of  the  statement*  received  firs**  tb*  West 
fatfe*.  But  tbe  important  inference  to  be  drawn  firejtt 
the  decrease?  of  the  Slaves,  even  under  the  cire*tt$ee<rt 
of  aee^uaity  of  the  *e*e*  is,  that  we  must  find  the  meads 
•f  efteemfaging  the  natalal  tntirease  of  the  Negroes*  er  the* 
the  Planted  will  lie  under  thfe  strongest  temptation*  tfrrccoit 
once  more  to  the  Old  source  of  the  Slave  Trade*  carrying 
it  en  iUfcity,  Softtething  fatft  be  don*,  to  eflfeet  aa 
efttate  reformation  in  the  systete*  not  mtefeciywitb  a  view 
16  jastiee*  and  hmaatity,  but  alsfr  to  sdund  policy :  fot 
however  ihti  country  may  be  determined  not  to  permit  the 
tecoutaeneetoentof  smeh  a  txafic,  the  temptation,  to  renew 
it;  which  the  deficiency  of  Slates  would  hold  outpi  would 
be  tee  Janoh  fdr  human  nature*  at  least  for  htinan  nature 
ifrthe  Wcfl*  Indfts.  The' Register  Bills  thai  have  been 
tMetedfbjrthedSetfet*  Cbloaiftl  AssembHes,amaUogethei 
iafcde^ufcte  t<r  fhei*  effect/.  J  freely  confess  that  I  cannot 
depend  nptn  them  far  predating  the  desised  efieot  of  pre* 
vtntSfeg  the  illicit  importation- of  Negroes ;  and  let  any  one 
who  tony  have  any  doubt  on  tins  head,,  remember  what 
was*  fortaeriy  stated  by  the  Colonial  AsaembUes  themselves, 
that  if  the  Abolition  Law  should  be  pasted*  it  would  be 
praeiicafiy  iflftpCesiMe  te  enforce  it. 

Tbef e  are  only  two:  other  matters  on*  which  I  am  anxious 
to  say  a  few  words.  First,  I  entirely  conomt  with  my  right 
heaoftrfcUe  friend  ia  thinking,  that  it  is  highly  to  he  wished 
that  the  conversion  ef  the  8bves  into  a  free  peasantry  should 
setter  be  the  gradual  effect  of  theoperation  of  moral  censes* 
than  tba*  it  should  be  suddenly  eflfocted  by  an  Act  of  Parlia* 
meat.  But  he  will  allow  me  also  to  teH  him,  and  to  teH 
the  Bonser  thai  when  we  consider  the  claims  of  these 
unhappy  people*  and  the  time  that  has.  bee*  afready  lost 
b  accomplishing  this  great  and  high  duty,  we  ought  not 
to  prolong  their  slavery  an  hoar  longer  than  is  absolutely 
necessary,  with  a  view  to  their  own  benefit,  as  weU  as  to 
the  interests  of  other  parties.  I  believe  most  sincerely 
theft-nay  trims  wfaiobHJhoald  convert  the  Starts  itate  a  ftea 
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peasantry  would  be  no  less  advantageous  to  Hie  planters 
themselves  than  to  those  who  are  at  present  in  bondage  to 
them.  Still  it  is  deserving  of  serious  consideration,  whether 
it  wopld  be  either  wise,  or  just,  or  prudent,  to  leave  to  time 
the  emancipation  of  the  Slaves,  allowing  it  to  become 
general  merely  by  the  operation  of  principles  such  as  have 
been  alluded  to ;  or  whether  it  would  not  be  fit  to  adopt 
Something  like  the  plan  recommended  about  thirty  yean 
ago  by  the  late  Lord  Melville,  and  which,  if  carried 
into  effect,  would  have  left  at  this  time  scarcely  a  single 
Slave  in  the  whole  of  our  West-Indian  possessions*  I 
eaanot  reflect  that  this  plan  was  not  carried  into  effect, 
without  deep  concern.  But  there  is  another  point  of 
extreme  importance  on  which  practically  all  parties  ought 
to  agree.  It  is,  whether  the  improving  of  the  condition  of 
the  Negroes  ought  to  be  the  work  of  the  British  Parliament, 
or  whether  it  ought  to  be  left  to  the  Colonial  Legislatures  ? 
For  myself,  I  frankly  confess,  that  if  the  Colonial  Legis- 
latures would  make*  the  reform,  I  should  greatly  prefer  it. 
But  how  is  it  possible  for  me  to  expect  that  they  will  do 
it  ?  Have  we  not  large  experience  on  this  head ;  and  does 
not  all  our  experience  shew,  that  they  will  not  do  their 
duty?  Do  we  not  remember  that,  from  the  first  moment 
when  any  proceedings  were  commenced  for  the  ame* 
Koration  of  the  condition  of  the  Slaves,  the  Colonial 
Legislatures  invariably  opposed  every  endeavour  of  the 
kind?  There  were  no  consequences  so  fetal,  no  injuries 
so  great,  that  were  not  in  the  first  instance  predicted  as 
certain  to  be  the  effect  of  any  interference,  even  to 
lessen  the  horrors  of  the  Middle  Passage ;  by  which,  it  may 
be  now  necessary  to  state,  was  meant  the  conveyance 
of  the  wretched  victims  from  Africa  to  the  West  Ifldies. 
Let  me  also  call  to  the  recollection  of  the  House,  that  suoh 
was  the  case,  not  only  when  propositions  of  the  kind 
came  from  persons  who  might  be  looked  upon  as  obnoxious 
to  the  West  Indians,  or  likely  to  be  suspected  by  them, 
but  when  they  were  brought  forward  by  individuals  most 
respectable  from  their  rank  and  fortune,  and  character, 
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Mi  who  had  long  been  regarded  by  the  planters  with 
Javour,  as  deoidedly  partial  to  their  cafue.    In  1797, 
*n  houourable    gentleman  now  sitting  opposite   to  me 
(Mr.  C.  Ellis),  who  had  shewed  a  disinterested  spirit 
of  benevolence  towards  the  Negroes  on  his  own  properties, 
wished  to  prevail  on  the  Colonists  to  adopt  some  general 
reforms.    The  personal  efforts  he  had  used,  and  the  sacri- 
fices he  had  made,  were  a  testimony  of  his  unquestionable 
sincerity.    He  was  desirous  of  introducing  a  reform,  that, 
if  carried  into  execution,  he  hoped  might  have  bad  the  • 
happiest  results.    But  he  wished  his  reform  to  be  patronised 
and  canied  into,  effect  by  the  Legislatures  of  the  West 
Indies,    The  consequence  was,  that  all  his  exertions  were 
ineffectual ;  and  that  though  his  application  was  enforced 
by  the  most  powerful  of  all  pleas,  viz.  that,  if  they  did 
not  reform  the  system  themselves,  the  British  Parliament 
would  infallibly  pass  the  much  dreaded  Abolition  Law,  yet 
even  with  this  enforcement,  the  Colonial  Assemblies  wodd 
do  nothing.    Again ;  it  is  not  to  be  forgotten,  that  Mr. 
Bryan  Edwards,  the  historian  of  the  West  Indies,  and 
one  -  of  their   chief  champions,   himself  suggested  the 
reform  of  one  of  the  greatest  practical  grievances  of  the 
West  Indies,  viz.  that  of  the  Slaves  being  liable  to  be 
seised,  and  separately  and  even  singly  sold  for  the  payment 
of  their  master's  debts;  and  also  the  abolition  of  the  Son- 
day  market.    He  stated,  that  it  was  only  necessary  for 
the  former  of  these  objects  to  repeal  a  particular  law  of 
George  II.  We  yielded  most  gladly  to  what  he  recommend* 
ed.  The  law  that  stood  in  the  way  of  this  improvement  was 
repealed  accordingly.  But  to  this  day  not  one  of  the  thirteen 
Colonial  Assemblies  has  verified  Mr.  Edwards's  prediction, 
that,  so  soon  as  they  should  be  able,  they  would  redress 
this  crying  grievance.    Nothing  whatever  has  been  done, 
and  the  evil  still  remains  in  all  its  force.    Will  my  right 
honourable  friend  then  say,  that  he  thinks  such  reforms  as 
are  necessary  will  be  fairly  and  practically  attempted  by 
the  Assemblies  of  the  islands  ?    Can  he  think  it  pos- 
sible thai  they  will  ?    I  know  my  right  honourable  friend's 


talents  afad  prmcipka  so  meU,  tketl  am  wiling  WMfew 
Jm  will  oot  aoffisr  himself  to.be  imposed  apmi  in  this  se« 
apect.  Bat  let  him  be  wane;  far  if  be  dees  rely  *»  them* 
Jre  wifl  assuredly  be  disappointed.  And*  let  it'natec 
to  forgotten,  *s  Sir  Samuel  BomiHy  wed  t*  esaUfafe 
fthase  poor  Negroes,  destitute,  miserable,  uefrieedad* 
degraded  aa  they  are,  are  nevertheless  fab  Majesty's  liege 
eubjeots,  and  are  .entitled  to  as  wmeh-»-3ye,let  me  jemied 
my  right  honourable  friend,  bj  the  principles  of  .oar  fcely 
religion,  to  more-^of  the  protection  of  the  British  Courts 
totioo,  because  tbeyase  deserted,  destitute,  and  degi*d* 
ed.  On  this  very  account,  they  have  a  peculiar  daim  <tm 
ear  sympathy  and  protection.  The  greet  and  the  pe*n*v 
Ad,  the  noble  and  the  effluent,  ought  to  fed  it  their  apfeeiel 
duty  to  extend  their  aid  to  the  weak,  thefaslplam*  ami  the 
oppressed.  The  object;  I  trust,  will  he  accomplished  in 
eeo  -way  or  another:  Slavery  is  a  great  moml  evil,  and  a 
great  physical  suffering;  and  I  trust  that,  *re  long,  means 
erfll  be  fcuud  to  pet  an  end  to  it  It  is  impossible,  in  the 
present  slate  of  the  *orid,  and  wfA  aft  Hie  knowledge  that 
has  broken  in  upon  us,  te  suppose  that  .Slavery  can  exist 
much  longer, 

IJo  .not  wish  io  enter  into  any  invidious  topics ;  though 
I  osrfeM  my  right  honourable  ftiend  almost  tempted  mm 
tedeso,  when  be  took  open  himself  to  compare  the  state 
ef  4b*  Obese  of  antiquity  with  the  condition  of  the  Staves 
in  the  West  indies..  Ijet  metsemind  him  at  least  of  one 
dMbsenee  between  the  two •?  that  among  the  ancients  it 
ises  oot  in  general  diffisuit  for  the  fibne,  by  his  industry 
or  by  bis  good  eoudupt,  to  obtain  his  emancipation  in  * 
lee  years ;  bat  we  all  know  the  extaeme  difioufcy  of  doing' 
se  in  the  West  Indies :  we  al  kmsnr  hoar  in  fact,  of  late, 
obstacles  have  been  thrqen  in  the  my  of  individual 
meemniasions.  Bat  epon  ithis  point  I  do  net  wish  at  this 
time  te  go  date  any  onae  nmsnjy  discossiout  I  will  only, 
tbetisfoce,  ia  oondnsinq,  jremind  the  House  and  my  right 
honourable  friend,  that  the  grand  point  to  be  kept  in  mind 
is,  that  thegmtehaeges  that  ace  contemplated,  end  the 


beaeeto  toaltiag  from  them,  meat  not  oriy  be 
aeaded  strongly  t*  the  Colonial  Assemblies;  but  the  Go* 
vmnnt  at  home  meat  see  them  carried  into  effect  It 
is  a  pari  ef  the  duly  of  Government  to  tee  thai  what  U 
haldont  an  the  mselntioas  it  in  troth  performed*  I  de 
net  wish  to  state  what  is  iavidtoos;  bat  it  is  necessary*** 
aojaethtng  sbonfci  be  mentioned  on  this  head,  because  I 
uanataay,  without  reserve,  that  hitherto  neither  Geveift* 
meat,  aer  Parliament  itself  has  deae  its  doty* 

.  Oa  the  whole,  I  congratulate  my  honourable  friend 
life  F.  Burton)  en  the  degree  of  stiooess  wbiob  bat  than 
aW  attended  tis  motion.  He  has  made  his  appeal  to  tbe 
Haasaaad  to.  the  Country ;  and  that  appeal  has  net  only 
beea  heard  with  attention,  hat  has  created  the  mo* 
geneva!  and  lively  interest.  Let  as  hope  aad  twujt  that 
my  right  honourable  friend  will  pursue  his  coarse,  the 
coarse  he  has  declared  that  be  wiH  pursue ;  aad  that  the 
benefits  he  wishes  to  becamnumicatedto  these  aahappy 
beings  may,  in  fact  and  practically,  be  secured  to  tbeon 
Alter  all  that  my  tight  honourable  friend  has  conceded, 
I  kaaw  not  what  my  honourable  friend .  proposes  to  4* 
as  to  the  motion  ha  has  made ;  but  it  may  he  observed. 
that  we  now  stand  in  a  perfectly  new  situation,  entirely 
different  from  that  in  which  we  stood  at  the  time  ef  car 
eataring  the  House,  aad  when  the  motion  was  brought 
forward.  Let  it  be  remembered,  thai  we  have  now  an 
acknowledgment  an  the  part  of  Government  that  the 
grievances  of  which  .we  complain  do  exist,  and  that  a 
remedy  ought  to  he  applied*  We  have  else  the  assurance 
that  a  remedy  shall  he  applied.  This  state  of  things  most 
give  the  utmost  satisfaction  to  my  hoQoomble  friend,  and 
to  all  those  who  fed  interested. in  the  success  of  his  ob- 
ject; aad  under  these  airoamstanoes,  I  will  no  longer 
detasa  the  Hoase,  than  by  expressing  my  coafideoc*  that 
we  shall  this  sight  Jay  the  foundation  of  what,  will  ulti- 
mately prove  a  great  and  glorious  sopemliuctare. 
*  .     , 

OIr.  JhAiBtwJhara  Usojnoibipg  so  faMwaatioffin  the  pa* 
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etitar  ehai'aotepof  the  eloquence  :tf  the bonotiraMe gentle** 
■ton  who  has  just  sat  down,  the  topics  also  on  which  bo  bar 
dwelt  in  his  speech  are  calculated  to  appeal  so  forcibly  to 
aM  the*  best  feelings  of  his  hearers,  that  it  requires  no  or- 
dinary effort  to  rise  in  opposition  to  him  on  such  a  subject*. 
But  though  I  am  sufficiently  conscious  of  this  disadvantage, 
and  of  the  still  greater  disadvantage  of  my  own  insuffi- 
ciency, 1  feel  myself  called  upon  by  a  yet  stronger  sense 
of  duty  towards  the  .class  of  persons  to  widch  I  belong* 
whose  interests  are  deeply  implicated  in  this  question, 
to  stand  up  in  support  of  their  rights  and  in  vindications 
of  their  characters.  For,  notwithstanding  the  declaration, 
with  which  the  honourable  gentleman  who  made  this  mo- 
tion commenced  his  speech,  I  must  take  the  liberty  of 
sayitag,  that  he  did  not  very  cautiously  abstain  from  im- 
putations of  no  light  or  uninvidious  character ;  and  I, 
trust,  therefore,  that  the  motive  which  impels  me  thus  to 
claim  the  indulgence  of  the  House  will  induce  them  not 
to  withhold  it 

In  standing  up,  as  I  do.  on  behalf  of  the  planters  of 
the  West  Indies,  and  as  one.  of  that  body.  I  beg  not  to 
be  considered  as  the  champion  of  Slavery.  As  a  West* 
India  planter,  I  do  not  bold  myself  in  any  degree  respon- 
sible for  the  establishment  of  that  system  The  planters  of 
the  present  generation,  most  of  them  at  least,  found  them- 
selves, by  inheritance,  or  by  other  accidental  causes,  in. 
possession  of  property  the  fruit  of  the  industry  of  their, 
ancestors  or  other  predecessors,  and  of  capital  vested  in 
the  West  Indies  by  them,  under  the  sanction,  of  the  Qo- 
verament  and  of  the  Parliament  of  this  country,  through 
their  encouragement,  and  in  reliance  on.  their  good  faith* 
Thus  circumstanced,— their  own  property,  and  that  of  their 
nearest  connexions,  intimately  bound  np  with,  and  de- 
pendent upon,  the  existence  of  the  scheme  of  society, 
established  in  the  Colonies, — what  were  the  duties  which 
these  circumstances  imposed  upon  them  ?>  I  conceive; 
them  to  have  been— to  administer  that  system  with  libe- 
rality—to .exercise  the  power  placed  in  their  hands  with 
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fenity  and  humanity ;— in  a  wor6,  to  do  all  that  depended 
on  them,  consistently  with  their  own  safety  and  the  so* 
cority  of  their  property,  to  mitigate  and  progressively 
to  improve  the  condition  of  the  Negroes.  If  they  have 
failed  in  these  duties,  they  have  incurred  a  fearful  respon- 
sibility; and  to  a  higher  Tribunal  than  this  House.  But 
for  the  establishment  of  Slavery,  for  the  inherent  vice  of 
the  system,  for  that  original  sin,  they  are  not  responsible : 
the  responsibility  attaches  upon  the  Government  who 
framed  the  system,  and  npon  die  Parliaments  which  have 
Repeatedly  sandtioned  h,  and  who  framed  and  have  up- 
held it,  for  views  of  British  policy.  For  be  it  remem- 
bered always,  in  treating  this  question,  that  our  colonial 
system  was  not  established  for  the  sake  of  the  Colo- 
nies, but  for  the  encouragement  of  British  commerce 
and  manufactures;  for  the  purpose,  to  use  the  words 
of  the  Navigation  Act,  "  of  rendering  his  Majesty's 
Plantations  beyond  seas  beneficial  and  advantageous  to 
this  kingdom,  in  the  employment  of  English  ships  and 
English  seamen.*  It  is  the  same  with  respect  to  the  Slave 
Trade.  The  Slave  Trade,  in  its  origin,  bad  no  reference 
to  our  Colonies :  there  are  on  record  Slave-trade  voyages, 
anterior  to  the  period  of  our  possession  of  the  West-India 
Colonies :  it  has  been  carried  on  for  its  own  sake,  and  in  or- 
der to  supply  foreign  countries  withSIaves ;  and  the  British 
Parliament  has  invariably  treated  it  as  a  part. of  that  system 
of  navigation  and  commerce  upon  which  our  naval  power 
toiainly  rested,  and  with  which  the  interests  of  the  Colonies 
were  connected  only  as  secondary  and  subservient,  and  as 
t>eing  instrumental  to  the  support  of  those  great  paramount 
British  objects.  Parliament,  for  nearly  a  century  and  a  half* 
Encouraged,  watched  over,  and  regulated  that  trade,  not  as 
was  the  case  from  the  period  when  the  honourable  Member 
for  Bramber  undertook  the  subject  for  purposes  of  mercj 
towards  the  unhappy  victims  of  it,  but  for  the  purpose  of 
securing  to  British  subjects  the  exclusive  profits  of  the 
traffic,  and  in  order  to  render  it,  under  our  navigation 
Ifews;  one  of  the  jneaqs  of  oar  riwitiiflo  strength,    Parjia- 


men*  enacted,  that  no  Slave  ship*  should  be  admitted  hjAq 
ear  Colonies  but  from  British  ports ;  that  the;  should  b? 
British  built,  end  navigated  by  three  fourths  British  sear 
men.  Let  not  Parliament  then  suppose,  that  it  can  (brow 
off  from  itself,  and  fix  upon  the  planters  in  the  Colonies^ 
the  responsibility  for  this  long  course  of  crime.  The 
planters*  even  if  they  can  be  considered  as  participators  in 
the  crime  of  the  Slave  Trade,  most  be  acknowledged  to 
have  been  seduced  into  it  by  the  mother  country*  For  tbe 
establishment  of  Slavery;  therefore,  they  are  in  no  degree 
responsible :  it  was  exclusively  the  work  of  the  Govern? 
■tent  and  Parliament  of  Great  Britain  ;  and  whatever  may 
he  the  sacrifice  involved  in  a  due  atonement  for  it,  they  are 
bound  to  take  it  upon  themselves.  They  have  no  right  to 
inflict  it  upon  the  Colonies. 

It  is  admitted,  on  the  part  of  those  who  bring  forward 
this  proposition,  or  at  least  it  has  been  declared,  that  it  19 
net  their  intention  to  injure  or  destroy  the  property  of  the 
planters*  All  they  ask  isrthe  fair  protection  promised 
under  the  faith  of  Parliament :  Parliament  is  bound  to  fulfil 
its  duty  equally  to  both  parties— to  the  Slaves  and  to  the 
Planters*  We  are  bound  not  to  allow  a  natural  propensity 
to  indulge  an  amiable  feeling  of  humanity,  to  lead  us  away 
from  the  discharge,  however  irksome  or  inconvenient,  of 
the  obligations  of  justice  :  still  lesajshould  we  be  warranted 
in  permitting|an  intemperate  zeal,  in  the  performance  of  the 
one  duty,  to  lead  us  into  a  course  which  would  produoe, 
the  violation  of  both  of  them.  The  force  of  this  obliga^ 
tion  has  beep  fully  admitted  by  the  honourable  gentleman 
om  the  other  side,  and  especially  by  the  honourable  Memhef 
for  Bramber,  in  the  speech  in  which  be  called  the  attention 
of  the  House  to-  the  subject  early  in  the  present  session ; 
he  then  admitted,  that  we  bad  not  a  right  "  to  pay  a  debt 
of  African  humanity  with  West-Indian  property."  (See 
Appendix  C.)  All  I  ask  of  him,  and  of  the  House,  is  the 
equal  performance  of  these  duties :  I  would  even  be  con- 
tent to  rest  the  decision  of  this  question,  and  my  whole 
argument  on  behalf  of  the  West-India  planters,  en  tbcj 
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tut  fulfilment  of  one  of  them;  namely,  the  duty  which  this 
country  owes  to  the  Negroes.  I  entreat  the  House  to 
recollect  that  liberty,  though  the  greatest  of  all  politi- 
cal blessings,  is  a  blessing  capable  of  being  abused, 
if  conferred  on  persons  not  fitted  to  receive  it;  and 
abused  to  the  injury  of  those  very  persons  upon  whom  it 
is  bestowed.  If  the  result  of  emancipation  were  to  be, 
as  at  this  moment  it  would  probably  be  in  Jamaica,  or  in 
any  other  of  the  islands,  where  there  are  the  means  of 
subsistence  in  the  mountains  abundantly  sufficient  for  all 
the  wants  of  savage  life,  and  when  there  would  exist  no 
stimulus  to  labour  but  such  as  arises  from  the  artificial 
wants  of  civilized  society ;  if  the  result  were  to  be,  that 
the  Negroes  on  their  emancipation  were  to  betake  them- 
selves to  the  mountains— to  revert  to  their  former  habits 
of  savage  life — if,  forgetting  the  doctrines  and  truths  of 
Christianity  as  yet  but  recently  and  imperfectly  inculcated, 
they  were  to  relapse  into  their  former  superstition — 
ifv  abandoning  the  habits  of  peaceful  industry,  they  were 
to  have  recourse  to  plunder  and  violence  for  subsistence  ; 
if  such  were  to  be  the  result  of  emancipation,  let  me 
ask  whether  we  should  have  performed  our  duty  towards 
the  Negroes. 

I  conceive  our  duty  to  be  very  different — to  be  more 
difficult  and  more  complicated.  T  conceive  it  to  be — so 
to  prepare  them,  by  religious  instruction,  by  the  gradual 
acquisition  of  civil  rights,  and '  by  the  habits  of  civilized 
life,  that  the  influence  of  those  habits  may  be  substituted 
for  the  authority  of 'the  master  whenever  that  authority 
shall  be  withdrawn ;  that  they  may  become  honest,  peace- 
able, taoral,  and  industrious  members  of  a  free  society, 
and  that  the  transition  may  take  place  without  a  convul- 
sion. In  a  word,  I  conceive  the  only  means  of  making 
atonement  for  the  original  crime  of  the  Slave  Trade,  and 
the  establishment  of  Slavery,  to  be,  through  the  benefits 
which  we  may  thus  confer  on  the  progeny  of  those  upon 
whom  we  inflicted  the  original  injury. 

It  is,  because,  in  my  opinion,  the  resolutions  proposed 
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by  the  honourable  Member  would  not  have  the  magic 
pywer  of  effecting  this  object — because,  I  think,  the  eon-* 
sequence  of  adopting  them  moat  inevitably  be  to  produce 
results  in  direct  opposition  to  the  purpose  wkioh  I  have 
90  doubt  the  honourable  gentleman  and  his  friends  have 
in  yiew — because  I  e#n  satisfied  that  the  resolutions,  if 
passed,  would  operate  like  a  proclamation  of  enfranchise- 
ment— because  the  declaration  that  their  liberty  bad  been 
withheld  from  them,  oontrary  to  the  principles  of  Chris*- 
Canity  and  the  British  Constitution,  oouW  not  fail  to  be 
considered  by  the  Slaves  as  an  admission  of  their  right  to 
assert  their  liberty  by  whatever  means  of  violence  might 
be  in  their  power,  that  I  must  protest  against  this  work 
being  undertaken  by  this  House*  If  this  House  were  to 
resort  to  compulsory  enactments,  producing  resistance  on 
tfte  part  of  the  Colonies,  whether  their  resistance  should 
arise  from  unreasonable  apprehensions*  or  our  enactments 
should  originate  in  ignorance  of  the  feelings  and  habits 
9f  the  inhabitants  of  the  Wept  ladies ;  whichever  party 
might  be  in  the  wrong,  it  matters  J*oi :  if  you  were  to  boU 
up  to  the  Negroes  the  spectacle  of  the  British  Parliament 
legislating  in  their  favour,  and  the  Colonial  Assemblies 
resisting  the  benevolent  intentions  of  Parliantent ;  wputd 
qot  the  Negroes  consider  the  British  Parliament  *s  their 
benefactors,  and  the  Colonial  Assemblies  ap.  their  op- 
pressors I  And  could  the  existence  of  such  a  feelipg  be  by 
possibility  consistent  with  contentment,  or  Jong  even  with 
submission? 

I  conceive  that,  it  is  not  fair  or  jn*t  to  say,  with  the 
honourable  Member  who  spoke  last,  that  the  Hoose  is 
driven  tp  this  extremity  because  the  Colonial  Legislatures 
proceed  so  slowly  in  the  work  of  ameljpratipn.  I  tag  thp 
honourable  gentleman  and  the  House  to  reflect  what  has 
been  the  rate  of  progress  by  which  the  peasantry  of  Ifc- 
rppe  have  arrived  at  their  present  condition  from  their 
former  state  of  villeinage ;  how  large  a  portion  of  Europe 
is,  even  at  this  moment,  inhabited  by  a  population  which, 
if,  somewhat  raised  in  the  scale  of  society  abof  e  jthe  Np- 
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groes  of  the  West  Indies,  are  scarcely  in  a  less  degree 
depressed  below  the  state  of  freedom  which- is  enjoyed  by 
the  subjects  of  the  Crown  of  Great  Britain.  It  to  there- 
fore only  fair  to  consider  how  far  *  slow  progress  may  he 
essential  to  a  peaceable  transition  from  slavery  td  free* 
dom,  at  all  times  and  in  all  countries ;  and  we  most  not 
forget  how  much  the  difficulties  are  complicated  and  in- 
creased, and  the  dangers  augmented,  I  should  say,  almost 
incalculably,  in  the  case  of  our  Colonies,  by  the  dif- 
ference of  colour— by  the  -feelings  am)  prejudices  asso- 
ciated with  that  distinction — by  the  overpowering  numbers 
and  physical  force  of  the  Slave  population  as  compared 
with  the  White  inhabitants  of  the  colonies— and  by  the 
great  political  power  which  must  of  necessity  be-  con- 
veyed by  an  equal  participation  in  all  the  civil  rights  which 
are  enjoyed  by  British  subjects  under  our  free  constitution. 

After  taking  into  account  all  these  considerations,  and 
giving  due  weight  to  the  complications  introduced  into 
the  question,  by  the  fears  of  the  one  party,  and  the 
claims  of  the  other,  we  shall  6nd  that  this  is  a  problew, 
perhaps,  of  more  difficult  solution  than  any  that  was  ever 
submitted  to  the  legislature  of  any  country.  It  is  only 
by  looking  fairly  at  this  difficulty,  that  we  can  jodge  the 
right  which  we  have  to  charge  the  colonial  legislatures  with 
being  culpably  slow  in  the  progress  which  they  have  made. 
(See  Appendix  D.) 

Perhaps  I  might  be  justified  in  resting  tbeir  defence 
solely  upon  these  general  grounds  ;  but  as  reference  has 
been  made  by  the  honourable  Member  who  spoke  last  to 
at*  Address  adopted  by  the  House,  on  a  motion  which  I 
had  the  honour  to  make  in  179?,  arid  as  he  has  taken 
oteadion  to  reproach  the  Assemblies  of  the  islands  with 
btfvkig  paid  Kttle  attention  to  the  appeal  then  made  to 
them,  I  feel  myself  rather  personally  called  upon  to 
advert  somewhat  more  particularly  to  this  part  of  the  sub- 
ject. I  will  frankly  admit  that  the  sanguine  expectations 
in  which  1  at  that  time  indulged  (I  was  then  a  very 
young  man)  have  not  been  altogether  realized :  I  admit 
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that  I  think  more  might  and  ought  to  hare  been  done : 
I  believe  that  more  may,  and  I  trust  will  be  done  by  the 
Colonial  Legislatures,  when  applied  to,  as  there  is  reason 
to  believe  they  will  now  be  applied  to,  by  the  Government 
at  home. 

But  while  I  make  these  admissions,  I  trust  I  may  be 
allowed  to  state,  on  the  other  hand,  that  it  is  not  quite 
fair  to  say  nothing  has  been  done  by  the  Colonial  Legis- 
latures ;  and  that  much  of  the  reproach  which  has  been 
cast  upon  them  has  been  unmerited.  In  confirmation  of 
this  assertion,  I  beg  leave  to  notice  some  of  the  enact- 
ments which  have  been  passed  in  the  Assembly  of  Jamaica, 
with  a  view  to  the  improvement  of  the  condition,  of  the 
Negroes.  I  am  sorry  to  trouble  the  House  by  going  into 
these  details ;  but  after  the  appeal  which  has  been  made 
to  me,  and  after  the  reproaches  to  which  I  have  referred, 
deeply  implicating  the  characters  of  most  respectable  per- 
sons, I  feel  that  I  am  in  a  manner  compelled  to  enter  into 
them.  In  the  same  year  in  which  the  Address  which  I 
have  mentioned  was  voted  by  this  House,  in  1797,  an 
Act  was  passed  by  the  Assembly  of  Jamaica,  with  a  view  of 
promoting  the  religious  instruction  of  the  Negroes,  and  of 
affording  further  encouragement  to  respectable  clergymen 
to  establish  themselves  in  Jamaica.  In  this  Act  it  was 
made  part  of  the  duty  of  the  curates  and  rectors  of  every 
parish  to  attend  for  a  certain  time  on  every  Sunday  in 
their  churches,  for  the  purpose  of  affording  religious  in- 
struction to  the  Negroes  or  Persons  of  Colour  who  might 
be  disposed  to  receive  it.  A  fund  was  at  the  same  time 
established  for  the  maintenance  of  the  widows  of  the 
deceased  clergy.  In  the  years  1801,  1807,  1809,  and 
1816,  the  consolidated  Slave  Laws  were  passed,  forming 
a  consecutive  series  of  revisions  of  the  Slave  Laws  from 
1787 ;  each  revised  law  containing  new  regulations  in 
favour  of  the  Negroes.  In  the  last  law,  passed  in  1816, 
some  clauses  were  inserted  specially  for  the  purpose  of 
meeting  some  of  the  objections  urged  in  this  country 
against  the  colonial  codes :  one  of  them  furnishing  new 
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facilities  to  manumission  by  will,  and  providing  protection 
for  any  Negroes  detained  in  any  jail  or  workbonse,  alleg- 
ing themselves  to  be  free ;  and  making  it  imperative  upon 
the  senior  magistrate  to  summon  a  special  session  for .  the 
investigation  of  such  allegation. 

This  last  revision  of  the  Slave  Laws  was  preceded  by  a 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Assembly,  who  made  a  long 
and  elaborate  Report,  in  which  they  recommended,  First, 
the  prohibition  of  the  sale  of  Slaves  under  writs  of  vendi- 
tioni exponas;  next,  the  prohibiting  the  purchase  of 
Slaves  by  middle-men, — a  very  improper  practice,  and  one 
which  certainly  required  a  remedy ;  and,  thirdly,  the 
enlarging  of  the  powers  of  vestries  as  a  council  of  pro- 
tection, and  the  placing  under  their  care  the  cases  of  all 
Negroes  who  might  have  cause  of  complaint  against  their 
masters.  The  two  last  of  these  recommendations  were 
adopted  by  the  Assembly.  The  first  of  them  was  taken 
into  consideration  by  the  House,  with  every  disposition  to 
amend  the  law ;  but  it  was  found  to  involve  difficulties  that 
had  not  been  foreseen  by  the  Committee — difficulties  of 
alegal  character,  which  the  Assembly  were  not  able  to  sur- 
mount. The  Committee  had  also  taken  into  their  considera- 
tion the  question  of  attaching  the  Negroes  to  the  soil. 
The  difficulties  attending  the  enactment  of  a  law  of  this 
nature  are  stated  fully  in  their  Report.  The  objections 
were  such  as  either  had  reference  to  the  inconveniences 
which  might  result  from  it  in  point  of  law,  or  to  the  hardship 
which  the  Negroes  themselves  might  occasionally  suffer, 
from  being  attached  to  a  barren  and  unproductive  spot. 
With  respect  to  the  enactment  of  this  law,  and  the  repeal 
of  that  of  venditioni  exponas,  I  have  only  to  say,  that  if 
the  honourable  gentleman  can  obtain  a  solution  of  the 
legal  difficulties  from  his  Majesty's  Attorney-General,  or 
from  the  noble  lord  who  presides  in  the  court  of  Chancery; 
and,  if  the  inconveniences  affecting  the  Negroes  them- 
selves cannot  be  obviated ;  I  think  I  may  venture  to  say, 
no  objections  will  be  made  of  any  other  character — certainly 
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none  on  the  part  of  the  West-India  Planters,  connected 
with  their  own  immediate  interests.  (See  Appendix  E.) 

Bnt  this  is  not  all  that  has  been  done  by  the  Assembly. 
In  1817,  a  Law  was  also  passed  to  make  it  imperative  on 
every  overseer  or  manager  of  an  estate  to  gite  informa- 
tion to  the  coroner  of  the  death  of  any  Slave  who  may 
die  otherwise  than  according  to  the  common  conrse 
of  nature.  In  1816,  also,  an  Act  was  passed  for  the 
appointment  of  a  curate  in  eaeh  parish  with  a  salary  of 
800/.  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  the  religions  instruction 
of  the  Slaves.  It  was  notified  to  the  Assembly  that  this 
provision  of  SOW.  currency  (something  more  thdo  200/. 
sterling)  was  inadequate.  The  Assembly  did  not  say,  as 
tbey  might  have  done,  that  the  sum  so  provided  was  more 
than  double  the  amount  of  the  generality  of  curacies  in 
this  country,  and  even  equal  to  the  amount  of  many 
livings ;  but  with  great  liberality  they  immediately  in- 
creased the  salary  to  500/.  currency. 

If  gentlemen  should  say,  as  has  been  not  unfrequently 
tile  practice,  that  these  enactments  are  a  dead  letter,  I 
nttist  beg  leave  most  positively  to  deny  the  truth  of  such 
an  allegation ;  and  I  appeal  to  the  general  improvementwhich 
has,  as  I  understand,  taken  place  in  the  condition  of  the 
Black  population,  in  proof  of  the  correctness  of  my  assertion. 
In  1806,  when  I  wds  myself  in  Jamaica,  the  treatment  of 
the  Slaves,  I  can  venture  to  assert  from  my  own  observa- 
tions, was  such  as  reflected  credit  on  the  liberality  and 
humanity  of  their  masters ;  and  I  have  been  informed, 
and  from  authority  which  I  cannot  doubt,  that  since  that 
period  a  further  and  very  considerable  improvement  has 
taken  place  both  in  the  habits  and  behaviour  of  the  Negroes, 
and  in  their  treatment  by  the  White  inhabitants.    Since 
that  period  also,  nearly  the  whole  Negro  population  of 
Jamaica  have  been  baptized ;  and  I  am  further  informed, 
that  in  many  districts  marriages  have  become  very  frequent 
among  them.     I  do  not  state  these  improvements,  as 
claiming  any  great  credit  on  behalf  of  the  Legislature  of 
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Jamaica ;  but  I  think  I  am  justified  mi  saying,  thai  toy 
bear  me  out  in  the  assertion,  that  a  general  and  progres- 
sive improvement  has  been,  and  is  still,  goiqg  o*  i*  that 
country.  (See  Appendix  F.) 

With  respect  to  many  of  the  regulations  alluded  to  by 
the  honourable  gentleman  who  opened  this  debate,  I  be* 
lieve  that  no  objection  will  be  offered  on  the  part  of  the 
planters  in  the  West  Indies.  For  instance,  as  to  the  re- 
gulation for  securing  to  the  Negro  by  law,  that  property 
which  he  now  possesses  through  custom  only*  I  think  I 
can  venture  to  say,  there  wil}  not  be  made  the  slightest 
objection.  With  regard  also  to  a  point  which  has  been 
made  the  subject  of  great  reproach— I  mean  what  is  com* 
monly  termed  the  driving  system — I  must  beg  leave  to  say, 
I  do  i*ot  believe,  however  confidently  it  may  have  been 
asserted,  that  the  whip  is  used  V  a  stimjjJent  to  labour, 
I  believe  it  will  be  Sound  that  the  whip  is  generally  pleeed 
in  the  hands  of  the  driver — who  is  always  a  confidential 
Negro — more  as  a  badge  of  authority,  than  as  an  instra 
ment  of  coercion.  I  admit,  that  it  m^y  be— as  the 
appellation  denotes— the  remnant  of  a  barbarous  custom* 
But  it  is,  in  fact,  considered  at  present  only  as  a  symbol  of 
office,  (See  Appendix  6.)  It  is  uot,  however,  of  import- 
ance now  to  discuss  this  point ;  for  I  am  persuaded  the 
planters  will  make  no  objection  whatever  to  the  prohibition 
by  law  of  its  use  for  either  purpose. 

With  respect  to  another  practice,  the  indecent  punish* 
ment  of  females  with  the  whip,  there  can  be  no  doubt  as 
to  the  propriety  of  passing  a  law  for  its  prohibition.  With 
regard  to  the  abolitiop  of  Sunday  market*,  and  the  afford** 
ipg  equivalent  time  to  the  Negroes  to  work  on  their  o*Jl 
account,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saving,  that  the  planters 
would  readily  agree  to  such  a  proposition,  provided  that 
the  means  of  employing  the  time  so  given  up  to  the  Net 
gro.es,  in  religious  instruction,  can,  as  I  trqgt  it  will,  be 
afforded.  (See  Appendix  H,)— With  respect  to  some  other 
point*  adverted  to  by  the  honourable  Member,  I  fear  se- 
rious objections,  and  greater  practical  difficulties  than  be  is 
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himself  aware  of,  may  be  found  to  exist.    I  have,  how- 
ever, no  doubt,  but  that  the  West- India  planters  will  con- 
sent to  every  fair  and  reasonable  proposal  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  condition  of  the  Slaves.     But  gentlemen 
must  not  be  surprised  if  modifications  of  detail,  which 
may  not  have  occurred  to  them,  should  be  found  essential 
to  the  safe  or  beneficial  adoption  of  such  improvements  in 
the  colonies.     It  is  with  great  reluctance  that  I  trouble 
the  House  by  going  into  these  details ;  but  there  is  another 
point  on  which  so  much  stress  has  been  laid,  that  I  cannot 
pass  it  over.  Much  obloquy  has  been  cast  upon  the  colonies 
on  account  of  the  general  inattention  paid  to  religious 
duties  in  those  countries,  and  the  licentious  habits  both  of 
the  Black  and  White  inhabitants.     I  axK  far  from  meaning 
to  be  the  apologist  of  such  a  state  of  manners  ;  but  I  must 
beg  it  to  be  recollected,  that,  among  other  paramount  rights 
which  the  mother  country  has  retained,  she  has  included 
that  of  the  superintendence  and  patronage  of  the  Church 
Establishment  in  the  colonies.  She  has  undertaken  to  pro- 
vide them  with  religious  instruction  ;  she  has  placed  the 
clergy  under  the  jurisdiction  of  an  English  bishop ;  and 
she  has  given  to  the  Governor  of  each  colony,  who  is  ap- 
pointed by  the  Crown,  the  nomination  of  aU  the  livings. 
The  sole  and  single  duty  left  to  the  colonies  is  the  charge 
of  providing  salaries  for  the  clergy.     If  that  duty  has  been 
discharged  by  them  with  a  degree  of  liberality  which  sets 
all  reproach  at  defiance ;— if  that  very  liberality  has  ope- 
rated as  a  temptation  to  the  abuse  of  the  patronage  so 
reserved  by  this  country ; — if  clergymen  have  been  select- 
ed with  less  regard  to  their  fitness  for  the  due  performance 
of  their  religious  duties  than  to  their  need  of  the  large 
profits  of  the  livings ;  and  if  the  clergy,  so  appointed,  did 
not  pay  that  attention  to  the  moral  and  religious  instruc- 
tion of  the  Negroes  which  they  ought  to  have  done,  and 
which  all  admit  to  be  so  desirable ;  if  they  have  not  ob- 
tained that  influence  over,  and  that  respect  from,  the  White 
inhabitants  of  the  colonies,  which  belongs  to  their  sacred 
character,  I  ask  where  does .  the  responsibility  attach  for 
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the  bad  state 'of  morals  of  a  society  so  neglected,  as  to. 
that  point  upon  which  the  morality  of  all  society  must  de- 
pend? (See  Appendix  I.)  I  do  not  mean  to  insinuate,, 
that  such  complaints  can  be  truly  urged  against  the  clergy 
in  the  colonies  at  the  present  moment:  I  believe,  on  the 
contrary,  that  the  church  patronage,  in  the  island  of  Ja- 
maica at  least,  is  judiciously  bestowed  by  the  noble  Duke 
at  the  head  of  the  government  there ;  and  1  beg  leave  to 
offer  to  the  right  reverend  prelate,  under  whom  the  clergy 
are  at  present  placed,  the  humble  tribute  of  my  gratitude 
for  the  zeal  and  interest  which  he  has  shewn  in  furthering 
the  religious  instruction  of  the  Slaves.  But  the  present 
state  of  morals  aud  manners  in  the  West  Indies,  is  the 
fruit  of  seed  sown  long  ago,  and  not  easily  nor  speedily 
to  be  eradicated.  Be  the  responsibility,  however,  as  to 
the  cause,  where  it  may,  the  duty  of  remedying  the  evil, 
I  agree,  is  not  the  less  urgent.  But  that  remedy  is  not 
to  be.  found  in  the  emancipation  of  the  Negroes.  No 
mode  of,  prguing  can  be  more  fallacious,  nor,  I  must  take 
the  liberty  of  saying,  more  unfair,  than  to  cite  the  bad  state 
of  morals  in  the  West  Indies,  as  a  reason  for  the  enfran- 
chisement of  the  Slaves.  It  may  be  an  argument  acLinvi- 
diam,  a  powerful  meapg  of  exciting  feelings  prejudicial  to 
thp  inhabitants  of  the  cplopies,  but  it  can  be  no  reason  for 
emancipation.  Emancipation  is  not  the  only,  nor  the 
best  remedy— as  that  argument  would  imply— the  best,  aud, 
I  will  venture  to  say,  the  oply  remedy  for  the  present  state 
of  morals  in  the  colonies,'  is  the  influence  of  religion* 
Emancipation,  I  contend,  has  not,  per  sef  any  tendency 
to  remedy  the  evil.  The  utmost  state  of  moral  licentious 
ness,  we  all  know,  is  compatible  with  the  utmost  degree  of 
political  freedom.  And  freedom,  if  given  to  the  Negroes 
before  they  are  fitted  to,  receive  it,  would  only  confirm  and 
aggravate  the  evil.  (See  Appendix  K.)  We  mqst  there- 
fore look  to  another  bourse.  The  only  eourse,  as  I  con- 
ceive* consistent  alike, with  the  duties  of  real  humanity 
.towards  the  Negroes,  and  .of  justice  towards  the  proprie- 
f4r»  ip  the  colonies,  is  that  necommepdsd  in  the  Resoto- 
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tfonft  of  my  right  honourable  friend.  In  pursuing  thai 
course,  the  Government  are  entitled  to  the  fair  and  honest 
co-operation  of  the  West  Indians  in  this  country,  and  in 
the  colonies ;  and  I  trust  that  the  confidence  which  will  be 
inspired  by  the  able  and  statesmanlike  manner  in  which  my 
right  honourable  friend  has  treated  this  question,  will  en- 
Sure  the  application  to  the  Colonists  not  being  made  in  vain. 
Time  was,  when  I  should  have  hazarded  the  anticipation 
that  such  a  course  would  have  also  met  with  the  approba- 
tion of  honourable  gentlemen  most  particularly  interested 
in  favour  of  the  Africans.  That  course  is  indeed  pointed 
out  and  described  with  equal  distinctness  and  eloquence, 
by  a  writer  supposed  to  be  the  organ  of  their  sentiments  ; 
and  an  authority  to  which  I  am  particularly  glad  to  be  able 
to  appeal,  as  not  being  liable  to  the  suspicion  of  any  undue 
partiality  to  the  West-Indians.  In  describing  the  views 
of  the  Abolitionists,  in  respect  to  the  future  emancipation 
of  the  Negroes,  be  says, — "  They  did  not  aim  at  an  eman- 
cipation to  be  effected  by  insurrection  in  the  West  In- 
dies, or  to  be  ordained  precipitately  by  positive  law :  but 
they  never  denied,  and  scrupled  not  to  avow,  that  they 
did  look  forward  to  a  future  extinction  of  Slavery  in  the 
colonies,  to  be  accomplished  by  the  same  happy  means 
which  formerly  put  an  end  to  it  in  England;  namely,  by 
a  benign,  though  insensible,  revolution  in  opinions  and 
manners,  by  the  encouragement  of  particular  manumis- 
sions, and  the  progressive  melioration  of  the  condition  of 
the  Slaves,  till  it  should  slide  insensibly  into  general  free- 
dom. They  looked,  in  short,  to  an  emancipation,  of 
which  not  the  Slaves,  but  the  masters,  should  be  the  will- 
ing instruments  or  authors."    p.  8. 

The  writer  then  goes  on  to  describe  the  particular  mode 
in  which  the  extinction  of  Slavery  was  accomplished  in 
England. 

"  In  England,  if  it  be  asked  what  cause  most  powep- 
♦  fully  contributed  to  the  dissolution  of  the  degrading  bon- 
dage of  our  ancestors,  the  answer  must  clearly  be,  The 
extreme  favour  shewn  to  individual  enfranchisements  by 
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the  judges  and  the  laws.  That  baneful  growth  of  foreign 
conquest,  or  early  barbarism,  villeinage,  had  nearly  over- 
spread the  whole  field  now  covered  with  the  most  glorious 
harvest  of  liberty  and  social  happiness  that  ever  earth  pro- 
duced, and  where  not  one  specimen  of  the  noxious  weed 
remains ;  yet  it  was  not  ploughed  up  by  revolution,  or 
mown  down  by  the  scythe  of  a  Legislative  Abolition,  but 
was  plucked  up,  stalk  by  stalk,  by  tbe  progressive  hand 
of  private  and  voluntary  enfranchisement.  Slavery  ceased 
in  England  only  because  the  last  Slave  at  length  obtained 
his  manumission,  or  died  without  a  child/  p.  40. 

I  would  recommend  this  text  to  my  right  honourable 
friend  and  his  colleagues  for  their  guidance,  in  the  prose- 
cution of  the  great  work  which  they  have  now  undertaken. 
He  will  find  it  in  tbe  eighth  and  the  fortieth  pages  of  the 
Report  of  the  African  Institution,  published  in  the  year 
1815.  I  will  only  add,  that  to  tbe  extinction  of  Slavery,  so 
to  be  accomplished — namely,  "by  the  same  happy  means  as 
in  England,"  with  the  same  regard  to  private  property,  and' 
a  similar  maintenance  of  the  public  tranquillity, — I  Dot  only 
have  no  objection  to  offer,  but,  with  such  limited  means 
as  I  possess,  I  should  feel  bound  to  lend  my  bumble  sup- 
port. (See  Appendix  L.) 

Mr.  William  Smith.— Notwithstanding  there  may 
have  been  something  objectionable  in  the  tone  and  manner 
of  the  honourable  gentleman  who  has  just  sat  down  (Mr. 
Ellis),  I  have  on  this  account  nothing  to  retort,  but  I  am 
ready  to  give  him  all  imaginable  credit  for  the  sentiments  he 
has  himself  declared,  and  on  which,  I  hope,  he  has  consnlted 
the  opinions  of  a  large  number  of  persons,  who  in  a  resist- 
ance to  a  proposition  of  this  nature  would  be  extremely 
ready  to  join  him.  In  many  of  the  facts  he  has  stated, 
and  in  much  of  the  reasoning  he  has  advanced,  I  am 
much  disposed  to  agree,  and  in  nothing  more  than  what 
was  insisted  upon  so  strongly  by  my  honourable  friend, 
who  began  this  debate,  that  this,  the  first,  and  every  other 
step  towards  emancipation  must  be  gradual.    But  still 


there  is  this  great  distinction  between  us,  mbife  material 
than  I  wish  it  were,  that  while  I  admit,  on  the  one  hand; 
that  the  emancipation  of  the  Negroes  must  be  gradual,  I 
think  at  the  same  time  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  it 
should  be  rendered  certain.  It  is  upon  the  uncertainty 
of  what  has  been  proposed  to  us  this  night  by  the  right 
honourable  gentleman  on  the  other  side,  that  I  feel  my- 
self most  dissatisfied.  The  honourable  gentleman  who 
spoke  last  has  referred  to  a  measure  taken  by  himself,  or 
at  his  suggestion,  many  years  ago,  which  unquestionably 
did  him  great  honour  at  the  time :  he  has  acknowledged, 
that,  because  the  execution  of  his  proposition  was  left  to 
the  Legislatures  of  the  West  Indies,  it  did  not*  effect  all 
the  good  he  had  intended  towards  the  Negroes.  Now, 
on  this  particular  point,  I  must  beg  leave  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House,  and  of the  right  honourable  gentleman,  to  a 
circumstance  which  he  may  have  forgotten.  On  the  19th 
June,  1810,  an  honourable  relative  of  the  honourable  gentle- 
man on  the  other  side,  proposed  a  Resolution;  from  the 
conclusion  of  which  1  will  read  the  following  words :  •■  And 
that  his  Royal  Highness  will  be  pleased  to  recommend,  in 
the  strongest  manner,  to  the  local  authorities  in  the  re- 
spective Colonies,  to  carry  into  effect  every  measure  which 
may  tend  to  promote  the  moral  and  religious  improvement 
as  well  as  the  comfort  and  happiness  of  the  Negroes." 
Here  then  we  get  into  this  dilemma ;  either  the  Colonial 
Assemblies  have  carried  those  ameliorating  measures  into 
effect,  or  they  have  not:  if  they  have  not,  it  may  arise 
from  one  of  two  causes ; — either  that  the  parties  were 
inattentive  to  the  recommendation  so  strongly  urged  by 
this  Government ;  or  that  they  saw  the  moral  and  religibus 
improvement,  and  the  comfort  and  happiness  of  the  Ne- 
groes, with  eyes  very  different  from  those  with  which 
Parliament  contemplated  them.  I  should  wish  to  know, 
then,  what  greater  security  we  have  at  this  moment  for 
effective  exertions  on  the  part  of  the  West-Indian  Le- 
gislatures, if  we  adopt  the  Resolution  of  the  right  honour- 
fable  gentleman  which  has  just1  been  proposed.   We  may 
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again  declare, "  Thai  it  is  expedient  to  adopt  effectual  and 
decisive  measures  for  meliorating  the  condition  of  the 
Slave  population  of  his  Majesty's  colonies:"  but  are  we 
sure  that  it  will  be  of  any  use  to  declare  it  i  After  the 
adoption  of  the  former  Resolution  which  I  have  just  noticed, 
we  received  information  from  the  best  authority  that  the 
laws  passed  in  the  West  Indies  were,  even  avowedly 
among  themselves,  only  to  gain  time,  and  to  quiet  the 
Parliament  and  People  of  England. 

[The  honourable  Member  read  a  quotation  from  the 
document  he  referred  to,  and  then  proceeded.] 

What  I  have  to  ask  is  this :  Have  the  important  objects, 
so  recommended,  been  accomplished  within  the  last  seven 
years,  or  have  they  not  I  Nay,  I  will  ask  a  question  much 
more  home :  Has  any  one  of  the  propositions  mentioned 
to-night  as  almoztasini  qua  non,  with  a  view  to  the  improve- 
ment of  the  condition  of  the  Negro,  been  put  even  in  a  train 
of  accomplishment  in  the  West  Indies  ?  The  fact  is,  that 
when  the  returns  from  the  Colonies  were  laid  upon  the 
table  the  other  day,  (which,  allow  me  to  say,  ought  to  have 
been  there  long  since,  Having  been  ordered  two  years  ago),  I 
turned  over  the  book,  expecting,  of  course,  to  find  the  pro- 
per return  from  Jamaica;  and  it  was  not  till  after  I  had  gone 
through  it  twice,  that  I  could  persuade  myself,  which  I  did 
very  reluctantly,  that  it  was  really  wanting.  Not  one  word 
from  that  most  important  of  all  the  islands.  (See  Appendix 
M.)  And  yet  without  that  return  we  must  take  what 
has  been  done,  merely  upon  the  representations  of  tb6 
honourable  gentleman :  I  mean  vf  hat  has  been  done^ 
among  other  things,  for  the  moral  and  religious  improve* 
ment  of  the  Negroes.  I  hold  in  my  hand  a  Jamaica  Gazette, 
dated  no  longer  ago  than  in  November  last,  ia  which 
it  appears  that  a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Assembly 
reported,  that,  excepting  in  two  or  three  large  parishes*  it 
had  not  been  found  that  the  measures  taken  for  the  reli- 
gious improvement  of  the  Blacks  had  been  attended  with 
success.  As  fiur  as  my  own  private  information  goes,  I 
may  say,  that  those  measures  have  been  attended  with  very 
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little  advantage  indeed.  I  am  afraid  it  will  be  found  tb«t 
the  expectations  of  the  British  Parliament,  ao  far  from 
being  realized,  have  been  grievously  disappointed,  and  that, 
as  to  moral  cultivation,  the  cause,  has  gone  as  much  back- 
ward in  some  cases  as  forward  in  others :  so  far  too  from 
any  facilities  having  been  given  to  manumission,  it  is  now 
more  difficult  than  it  was  at  any  former  period. 

Jt  concerned  me  much  to  hear  the  honourable  gentle- 
man who  spoke  last,  ao  openly  object  to  any  interference 
on  this  subject  by  the  British  Parliament.  He  was  oppo- 
sed to  all  interference  and  almost  protested  against  itv 

Mr.  EUis  [interposed] — My  observations  were  directed 
against  the  policy  and  consequences  of  interference. 
.  Mr.  William  Smith* — I  understood  him  to  protest,  or 
to  say  what  nearly  amounted  to  a  protest,  against  any 
interference  on  the  part  of  the  Legislature  here  on  behalf 
of  the  Slaves.  If  I  was  mistaken,  I  am  glad  of  it ;  and  I 
would. rather  take  his  interpretation  of  his  own  words,  than 
attempt  to  put  my  own  sense  upon  them.  But  if  we  are 
to  be  threatened  with  consequences,  and  to  be  talked  to 
of  the  impolicy  of  interference  on  the  part  of  the  British 
Parliament,  if  the  proceedings  of  the  Colonists  should  be 
too  dilatory  and  inefficient  to  meet  the  just  expectations 
of  this  country ;  and  if  we  are  to  forbear  because  we  are 
so  threatened,  I  fear  that  the  conclusion  of  our  undertaking 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Negroes  is  by  no  means  so  near  as 
we  could  desire.  During  the  first  period  of  our  labours, 
we  know,  from  the  honourable  gentleman  himself,  that  they 
did  not  satisfy  his  own  expectations;  and,  during  the  latter 
period,  we  are  equally  sure  that  they  did  not  satisfy  ours. 
What  better  ground  of  confidence  do  we  now  possess  1 
I  must  indeed  think  that,  after  all  we  have  seen  upon  this 
subject,  after  all  the  experience  we  have  had,  during  a  long 
aeries  of  years,  we  are  entitled  to  demand  some  greater 
security  than  the  right  honourable  gentleman,  in  his  Resolu- 
tions, has  given  us. 

It  is  not  my  intention  at  this  period,  and  after  what  has 
been  already  said,  to  go  into  details;  bat  I  feel  disposed 


to  contend  against  some  of  the  most  material  points  ad- 
verted to  by  the  honourable  gentleman.  As  to  the  first 
settlement  of  the  colonies,  it  is  a  long  way  indeed  for  the 
honourable  gentleman  to  look  back ;  and  I  confess  I  see 
no  necessity  for  it,  since  it  makes  nothing  for  his  argument. 
I  shall  not  follow  him  thither ;  bat  when  he  tells  as,  that  the 
emancipation  of  the  villeins,  and  the  destruction  of  feudal 
tenures,  was  the  work  of  many  ages,  I  must  ask  whether 
gentlemen  really  do  think  that  new,  in  the  nineteenth 
century,  we  are  to  make  no  quicker  progress  in  the  anni- 
hilation of  Slavery  ?  and  when  we  know  too,  that  it  is 
held  in  detestation  by  the  whole  British  people  ?  Have 
we  no  additional  lights  to  guide  us  in  1823,  beyond  those 
which  were  possessed  in  1400  ?  We  know,  in  point  of 
fact,  that  at  that  time  the  trade  in  Staves  between  Bristol 
and  Ireland  had  scarcely  ceased.  In  the  13th  century,  it 
is  an  unquestionable  fact,  that  Englishmen  were  kidnapped 
on. the  shores  of  the  Bristol  Channel,  then  taken  to  Ire- 
land, and  there  actually  sold  as  Slaves,  until  the  practice 
was  put  an  end  to  by  the  Irish  themselves — on  account  of 
its  acknowledged  inhumanity. 

But  I  beg  leave  upon  this,  and  every  occasion  when  the 
opportunity  offers,  to  enter  my  strongest  and  most  indig- 
nant protest  against  the  doctrine  of  treating  man  as  the 
property  of  man ;  and  never  will  I  admit  that  claims  of  a 
nature  so  immoral  and  extravagant,  are  to  be  treated  with 
as  much  delicacy  as  private  rights  of  a  legitimate  descrip- 
tion.   Unless  we  utterly  reprbbate  this  idea  in  the  first 
instance,  we  do  almost  nothing ;  and  it  is  chiefly  to  endea- 
vour to  destroy  this  notion,  which  in  some  quarters  seems 
even  yet  to  prevail,  that  I  have  risen :  very  much  indeed 
for  this  especial  reason,  do  some  of  the  propositions  of 
my  honourable  friend  deserve  to  be  preferred  to  those  of 
the  right  honourable  gentleman.    As  long  as  we  suffer 
ourselves,  or  any  person  or  persbns  connected  with  us, 
'  or  dependent  upon  us,  to  apprehend  that  it  is  possible 
to  hold  the  same  unconditional  property  in  their  fellow- 
awn  as  in  any  other  species  of  production— until  that 
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impious  opinion,  destructive  of  all  tbe  distinctions  which 
the  Almighty  has  established  between  man  and  brute,  is 
removed  so  completely  that  not  a  trace  of  it  shall  remain, 
the  march  of  amelioration  in  the  condition  of  the  Negroes 
will  be  slow  indeed. 

Having  said  thus  much,  I  will  content  myself  with  rer 
peating,  that  I  entreat  the  right  honourable  geutlemag  tQ 
give  us  a  little  more  information  as  to  the  time  when  this 
amelioration,  according  to  his  Resolutions,  may  be  expect- 
ed to  take  place  ;  and  as  to  the  security  on  which  he  rests 
that,  without  the  interference  of  Parliament,  it  will  ever, 
at  any  definite  period,  however  distant,  receive  its  accom- 


The  Bight  Honourable  Sir  George  Rose  said,  that 
although  the  turn  the  debate  had  taken  induced  him  to 
address  himself  to  the  House  far  more  briefly  than  he  had 
originally  intended,  there  still  were  considerations  which 
he  deemed  it  indispeusible  to  lay  before  it.  These  arose 
from  the  altered  state  of  Christianity  amongst  the  Slave 
population  of  the  British  West-India  settlements,  which, 
whilst  it  is  by  no  means  such  as  it  undoubtedly  ought  to  be, 
is  yet  not  so  hopeless  as  it  has  been  represented,  and  by 
no  mean  authorities.  Even  the  University  of  Cambridge, 
in  its  petition,  has  declared,  in  speaking  of  the  Negroes, 
thai  "  religious  instruction  is  nearly,  alt qgeth or  precluded," 
—a  statement  in  no  wise  warranted  by  the  cade.  He 
begged  the  House,  however,  to  believe,  that  very  far 
from  considering  the  progress  made,  as  that  which  ought 
to  satisfy  those  interested  in  that  highly  important  matter, 
he  looked  upon  it  hut  as  the  earnest  of  what  remained 
to  be  done  by  the  West-Indian  proprietors,  and  as  the 
proof  of  what  may  be  effected*  Being  by  inheritance  one 
of  these  proprietors,  he  had,  from  the  moment  of  becom- 
ing.such,  felt  tbe  immensity  .of  the  responsibility  which 
devolved  upon  himr  as  charged  with  th#  spiritual  welfare  of 
the  Negroes  pn  the  property  in  question  t  the  small  extent 
of  it  being  of  opurse  no  moawe  of  that  responsibility* 
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nod  he  was  led  to  state  circumstances  which  had  occurred 
to  himself,  as  testifying  powerfully  to  the  beneficent  effects 
of  religious  instruction,  both  to  the  Slaves  themselves, 
and  to  their  owners.  Inheriting  a  small  landed  property 
in  one  of  the  lesser  islands,  he  at  once  ascertained  that, 
both  from  local  circumstances,  and  from  the  duties  of  the 
parochial  clergy  to  their  White  and  Coloured  flocks,  and 
from  their  being  too  highly  educated  for  the  missionary 
task  among  human  beings  so  utterly  ignorant,  narrow* 
minded,  and  thoughtless,  as  the  unconverted  Negroes  are, 
be  could  not  obtain  spiritual  aid  for  them  from  the  clergy 
of  the  Church  of  England.  He  then  solicited  it  of  the 
Moravian  Brethren ;  doing  so  with  the  concurrence  of 
respectable  persons  in  the  island,  whose  co-operation  be 
was  most  anxious  to  obtain  for  the  success  of  his  views,  as 
he  knew  how  favourably  they  were  impressed  with  regard 
to  that  very  respectable  and  meritorious  sect.  Circum- 
stances foreign  to  himself;  but  in  whioh  the  pious  and 
excellent  persons  to  whom  be  addressed  himself  were 
blameless,  rendered  this  application  unsuccessful:  there 
then  remained  no  other  source  of  religious  instruction  but 
that  of  the' Wesleyan  Mission.  This  was  the  one  be  was 
the  least  inclined  to  address  himself  .to,  on  account  of  the 
strong  feelings  against  them  which  he  knew  to  exist  in 
the  bosoms  of  those  whose  co-operation  was  most  im- 
portant to  the  attainment  of  his  views ;  but  as  no  other 
resource  remained,  and  the  choice  was  between  heathenism 
in  its  worst  shape,  and  Christianity  as  preached  by  a  Pro- 
testant seot,  he  could  not  hesitate  a  moment  what  to  do. 
He  was  bound  to  say,  that  the  Wesleyan  Committee  had 
met  his  wish  for  missionary  aid  with  distinguished  readi- 
ness, piety,  and  liberality.  From  his  intercourse  with 
its  members,  and  his  increasing  knowledge  of  the  opera- 
tions of  its  servants,  and  of  the  subject  in  general,  he 
had  no  less  reason  to  be  surprised,  when,  on  the  respon- 
sibility for  the  conduct  of  two  other  <  estates  in  Jamaica  de- 
volving in  a  great  degree  upon  him,  at  a  subsequent  period, 
he  found  a  state  of  things  which   was  sufficiently   in* 
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structive.  On  one  of  these  estates,  the  best  and  the 
largest,  the  Negroes,  though  baptized,  were  in  every  other 
respect  completely  heathen ;  grossly  depraved  and  immo- 
ral ;  and  its  affairs  very  disadvantageous^  circumstanced. 

The  condition  of  the  other  estate  was  decidedly  better. 
It  is  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  one  of  the  stations 
of  the  Wesleyan  missionaries,  whose  labours  had  led  the 
far  greater  part  of  the  Black  population  to  real  and  prac- 
tical Christianity.  He  had  ascertained  that,  in  the  year 
1821,  of  120  males,  ten  were  found  to  be  of  conduct 
more  or  less  reprehensible,  and  had  been  punished ;  of 
180  females,  one  alone  had  received  reprehension  and 
punishment :  and  the  attorney  of  the  estate,  a  man  of  very 
respectable  character,  speaking  of  the  great  improve* 
ment  in  the  morals  and  conduct  of  the  Negroes  within  a 
few  years,  says,  that  "  this  improvement  is  so  decisive, 
and  the  progressive  discontinuation  of  punishment  so 
marked,  that  he  has  a  oonOdeot  hope  that  punishment  wiB 
die  away,  and  be  extinguished  at  no  distant  period;  and 
that  the  benefloial  effects  are  to  be  attributed  almost  ex* 
tslustvely  to  the  labours  of  the  Wesleyan  missionaries,"-*- 
men  whose  seal  for  the  cause  of  their  Master/ and  active 
exertions  for  the  we?l  of  their  fellowrcreatares,  he  pour- 
>  trays  in  strong  colours. 

Sir  6.  Rose  observed,  that  enough  had  now  been  said 
to  shew  the  practicability  of  effecting  the  conversion  of 
the  Negroes,  by  following  up  the  beginning  thus  made; 
that,  besides  these  considerations  of  the  highest  nature, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  power  of  Cbri&tianity  alone 
to  effect  the  objects  of  the  House  in  favour  of  the  Negroes, 
when  it  shall  be  general  in  the  West  Indies ;  that  slavery 
cannot  stand  against  real  and  universal  Christianity ;.  that 
obstacles  to  the  emancipation  of  the  Slaves,  now  multiplied 
and  most  serious,  must  vanish  before  it;  that  he  could, 
were  it  not  to  trespass  too  much  on  the  time  .of  the  House, 
give  proofs  that  the  improved  religion  of  the  Slaves  had 
already  reflected  a  light  upwards,  and  acted  on  classes  of 
society  above  them,  producing  new  feelings,  and  a  new 
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impulse ;  and  that  in  an  island  where  the  greatest  pro- 
gress had  been  made  in  evangelizing  the  Negroes,  in- 
stitutions were  actually  in  progress,  of  which  the  West 
Indies  would  not  have  been  regarded  as  susceptible  a 
few  years  back.  Bat  he  was  bound  to  shew  that  he  was 
holding  out  no  illusive  hope ;  a  regular  improvement  in 
the  feelings  of  the  West-India  proprietors  and  of  their  at- 
torneys, was  in  rapid  progress,  as  demonstrable  by  various 
facts. 

The  Wesleyans  are  excluded  from  no  one  island ;  and 
as,  with  respect  to  them  alone,  of  all  Christian  teachers, 
have  exceptions  been  taken,  where  they  are  admitted,  all 
others  assuredly  are.    Upon  seven  islands  every  estate 
is  open  to  their  missionaries ;  and  this  will  be  the  case  with 
an  eighth,  when  they  can  occupy  the  ground.    They  have 
access  to  a  third  of  the  estates  in  Jamaica,  and  to  a  half  of 
those  in  Dominica ;  and  they  have  missions  in  Barbadoes. 
The  following  may  be  a  tolerably  accurate  statement  of 
the  progress  of  conversion  amongst  the  Slaves  of  the 
British  West-Indies.    There  are  in  those  settlements  not 
quite  800,000  Slaves ;  of  them,  about  63,600  are  adults/ 
under  the  care  of  the  Wesleyans ;  and  of  these,  a  very  large 
proportion,  are  not  merely  baptised  Christians,  but  such 
in  their  lives ;  as  those  whose  conduct  is  repugnant  to  their 
Christian  profession  are  excluded  from  their  communion.  If 
to  this  number  is  added  that  of  children  under  instruction, 
and  children  of  Christian  parents  baptized,  and  who  re- 
ceive instruction  as  soon  as  they  are  capable  of  profiting 
by  it,  the  total  number  of  Christians  aggregated  to  the 
Wesleyans  may  be  taken  it  about  80,000.  And  if  those  in 
real  communion  with  the  Moravians,  who  form  a  consider- 
able mass;  with  the  Baptists  in  Jamaica;  with  the  Scotch 
Churob,  and  the  agents  of  the  London  Missionary  Society 
at  Demarara  and  fierkice;    and  with  the  Church    of 
England;  are    computed  at  20,000,  the  total  will  be 
100,000,  or  an  eighth  part  of  the  whole.   It  is  particularly 
to  be  observed,  that  besides  whatever  aid  may  be  derived 
from  other  missionary  sources,  the  Wesleyans  alone,  had 
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thej  sufficient  pecuniary  resources,  could  doable  the 
number  of  their  preachers  of  the  Gospel  instantly,  inde- 
pendently of  whatever  increased  supply  they  may  be  able 
to  furnish  to  meet  a  growing  demand.  Each  of  their 
missionaries  costs  them  annually  from  150/.  to  260/.,  ac- 
cording to  the  state  of  his  family.  The  average  may  then 
be  taken  at  200/.,  and  one  missionary  is  considered  as  com- 
petent to  the  instruction  of  1000  Negroes.  It  is  true 
that  they  wisely  allow  no  one  to  pay  their  servants  bat 
themselves :  bat  they  accept  of  all  contributions  to  their 
funds;  and  such  proprietors  as  will  contribute,  either 
jointly  with  others,  or  separately,  according  to  the  cir- 
cumstances of  their  estates,  the  means  of  maintaining  a 
missionary,  on  the  footing  of  expense  and  extent  of  labour 
specified,  are  sure  of  obtaining  for  their  estates  the 
spiritual  labours  necessary  for  the  conversion  of  their 
Negroes. 

The  duty  to  obtain  such  instruction  is  solemn,  argent, 
and  imperative  :  the  facility  of  obtaining  it  is  such  as  has 
now  been  shewn;  and  it  is  one  that  should  be  made  positive 
and  obligatory  by  law :  and  he  felt  an  extreme  anxiety 
that  legal  provision  should  be  made  to  compel  exertions 
of  the  landholders  to  procure  teachers  of  the  Gospel  for 
the  Negroes  through  the  whole  of  the  British  West-India 
settlements ;  that  returns  of  the  progress  of  religions  in- 
struction should  be  required ;  and  that  every  proprietor 
should  at  certain,  and  not  distant  periods,  be  obliged  to 
shew,  either  suoh  progress  actually  made  amongst  his 
Slaves,  or  that  the  absence  of  it  arose  from  no  fault  of  his; 
that  he  has  made  every  practicable  endeavour  to  promote 
it  (See  Appendix  N.) 

Mr.  Bright.— Bat  for  the  tarn  the  debate  has  taken, 
it  was  my  intention  to  have  gone  at  fall  length  into  the 
•abject;  bat  after  what  has  already  passed,  I  shall  not  occupy 
the  House  for  many  minutes.  It  cannot  be  denied  that 
the  question  is  of  the  highest  importance  to  the  interests 
of  a  large  class  of  his  Majesty's  subjects;  I  mean  the  West* 
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India  planters;  who,  I  think,  have  to  oomplain  of  a  good 
deal  of  unmerited  obloquy  thrown  upon  them  out  of 
doors.  I  believe  that  the  conduct  of  the  planters  has 
been  much  misrepresented ;  that  justice  has  not  been  done 
them  generally  in  this  country ;  and  I  believe  that  they 
have  been  occupied  as  actively  as  was  possible,  under  the 
circumstances,  in  ameliorating  the  condition  of  their  Slaves. 
I  believe  that  by  numerous  authorities  this  could  be  shewn 
to  be  the  fact;  but  I  will  not  enter  into  that  subject  at  the 
present  moment.  The  West-Indians  have  a  just  right 
to  oomplain  that  their  remonstrances  and  representations 
have  not  been  duly  attended  to  at  home,  and  that  many 
misstatements  have  gone  abroad  as  to  the  actual  condition 
ef  things  in  the  colonies.  Some  individuals,  who  have 
been  instrumental  in  putting  forth  these  misstatements, 
ought  to  have  been  better  informed.  I  will  read  a  passage 
from  a  publication  upon  this  subject,  which,  as  I  contend, 
is  wholly  unfounded ;  because  I  will  afterwards  submit  to 
the  House  a  direct  contradiction  of  it/ 

[The  honourable  gentleman  here  read  a  quotation  from 
a  tract  in  his  hand,  stating  that  the  fines  upon  manumission 
had  been  nearly  doubled.] 

Now  this  assertion  I  will  undertake  to  refute.  Within 
two  or  three  days,  returns  have  been  laid  upon  the  table 
from  nearly  all  the  islands  in  the  West  Indies ;  and  from 
these  returns  I  will  take  the  liberty  of  submitting  certain 
results.  It  appears  that,  in  the  years  1808  and  1809,  the 
tax  on  manumission  in  the  island  of  Dominica  was  100/. ; 
end  it  is  now  only  162. 10s.  on  Slaves  born  in  the  island : 
on  foreign  Slaves,  it  is  33/.  In  Jamaica,  in  the  year  1797, 
the  tax  on  manumission  was  100/.  currency ;  and  so  it 
continued  till  the  year  1818 :  but  now  there  is  no  tax  on 
manumission ;  and  out  of  400  Slaves  freed  between  the  year 
1808  and  1818,  only  five  paid  any  thing  for  their  libera- 
tion. In  St.  Vincent's,  up  to  September  1820,  the  fine  or 
tax  was  100/. ;  but  sinee  that  date  there  has  been  no  fine 
or  tax  at  all.  Eight  per  cent  were  paid  by  freemen  under 
a  former  law.    In  Barbadoes,  from  1808  to  1816,  the 
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fine  on  the  manumission  of  a  female  was  306Z.,  and. of  a 
male  200/* ;  and  so  it  continued  until  August  1816,  when 
the  fine  was  repealed :  since  that  time,  250  Slaves  hate 
been  freed.  In  Antigua  there  has  been  no  tax  or  fine  on 
manumission,  nor  have  there  been  any  fees  paid*  In  To- 
bago there  is  at  this  time  no  payment  at  all  on  the  manu- 
mission  of  a  Slave.  In  St.  Christopher's  there  was  no 
tax  or  fine  on  manumission  from  1806  to  1821.  In  Tor- 
tola  in  1812  there  was  a  fine  of  6L  12s. ;  and  under  that  law 
only  fourteen  paid  the  fine;  and  it  expired  in  1813.  In 
Trinidad  there  is  no  tax  or  fine  on  manumission.  In  De- 
marara  a  large  sum  is  sometimes  imposed ;  but  it  is  thrown 
into  the  Poor  Fond,  upon  which  the  Slaves  have  a  claim. 

After  these  statements  from  official  documents,  let  me 
ask  the  House  if  I  have  not  made  out,  that  in  respect  of 
manumission,  in  nearly  all  the  colonies,  the  tax  or  fine 
bas  been  remitted  from  time  to  time,  and  in  some  of  them 
that  it  does  not  exist  at  all.  What  then  becomes  of  the 
assertion,  that  the  fines  qpon  manumission  have  been  nearly 
doubled  I  Yet  that  assertion  was  made  by  the  honourable 
Member  for  Bramber,  who,  on  this  most  important  point, 
seems  not  to  bave  looked  at  the  returns  upon  the  table. 
Have  I  not  overturned  the  proposition!  Have  I  not 
shewn  that  it  is  without  a  shadow  of  foundation ;  and  that 
the  fines  upon  manumission  have  been  reduced  or  abo- 
lished in  Dominioa,  Jamaica,  St  "Vincent's,  Barbadoes, 
Antigua,  Tobago,  St  Christopher's,  Tortola,  Trinidad, 
and  Demarara?  I  quoted  the  words  of  the  honourable 
gentleman's  pamphlet,  and  they  will  bear  but  one  mean* 
ing ;  and  I  put  it  to  any  man  whether  that  meaning  is  not, 
that  at  this  time  there  are  heavy  fines  upon  manumission, 
and  that  the  fines  have  been  greatly  increased.  (See  Ap- 
pendix O.) 

Tbere  are  many  other  instances  in  which  the  West-In- 
dians have  been  harshly  and  unfairly  treated  by  their  op- 
ponents. There  is  a  most  notorious  book  which  has  been 
distributed  in  this  country*  which. is  generally  believed  to 
be  an  honest  and  true  representation  of  facts ;  but  it  is  far 
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from  it  I  mean  the  book  entitled,  "  Negro  Slavery  ,v 
I  impute  a  bad  intention  very  reluctantly  to  any  fnan ;  bat 
I  do  impute  a  bad  intention  to  the  man  who  put  this  book 
together.  In  that  book  a  letter  of  the.  Rev.  Mr.  Cooper 
has  been  much  talked  of:  an  extract  is  given  from  it; 
or  professed  to  be  given  from  it;  bat  I  will  compare 
Mr.  Cooper's  letter  itself  with  what  id  said  of  it  in  the 
pamphlet. 

[The  honourable  gentleman  here  read  the  quotation  to 
which  he  referred.] 

Does  not  this,  let  me  ask,  convey  a  very  strong  impu- 
tation upon  the  Jamaica  planters?  But  if  I  can  shew,  as 
I  will  do,  that  such  an  imputation  was  not  in  the  mind  of 
the  writer  of  the  letter,  ought  it  to  go  forth  to  the  country 
with  that  interpretation  !  The  real  passage,  as  it  stands 
in  Mr.  Cooper's  letter,  is  this, 

[Mr.  Bright  read  the  passage.] 

1  put  it  to  the  House,  whether  what  is  printed  in  this 
book  called  "  Negro  Slavery,"  as  a  fair  quotation,  is  so, 
or  such  as  ought  to  be  promulgated  as  the  real  sentiments 
of  this  respectable  gentleman.  (See  Appendix  P.) 

The  author  of  the  same  work  goes  on,  in  another  place, 
to  quote  Dr.  Williamson,  a  medical  man,  who  for  a  long 
time  resided  in  the  island  of  Jamaica.  Of  course  he  might 
be  conversant  with  scenes  of  the  utmost  distress,  if  they 
occurred  there :  his  object  was  to  apply  remedies  to  the  evils 
he  witnessed,  and  his  statement  is  highly  creditable  to  the 
humanity  of  the  planters  of  Jamaica.  I  will  read  one  or 
two  quotations  from  what  he  says,  to  prove  what  I  have 
advanced.  I  admit  that  passages  may  be  found  to  shew 
considerable  mischief  and  considerable  evil  may  exist 
under  the  present  system ;  yet  the  whole  result  of  his  opi- 
nion is  highly  favourable  to  the  colonists,  and  to  their 
management  of  the  Negroes* 

[The  honourable  gentlenotan  read  several  passages  from 
the  statements  of  Dr.  Williamson.] 

I  could  cite  innumerable  instances  of  the  same  kind ;  so 
that  it  is  not  fair  that  be  should  be  put  forward  as  a  witness 
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tipon  the  other  side,  and  against  the  planters  or  the  West 
Indies.  (See  Appendix  Q.) 

Mr.  D.  Syk.es.— I  am  most  happy  to  hear  the  state- 
men  tsof  the  honourable  Member  opposite  (Sir  G.  Rose), with 
respect  to  the  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  the  Slaves  ia 
the  West  Indies ;  bnt  I  confess  I  should  have  received,  still 
greater  satisfaction  if  the  right  honourable  gentleman  had 
been  more  explicit  as  to  the  mode,  time,  and  manner  in 
which  the  future  emancipation  of  the  Slaves  is  to  bo  at- 
tained. In  this  respect  the  House  is  as  yet  left  in  almost 
total  darkness.  It  was  my  intention  to  have  taken  a  fuller 
share  in  to-night's  debate,  and  to  have  entered  largely 
into  a  subject,  in  my  view,  more  interesting  than  any  that 
has  engaged  the  attention  of  Parliament:  but  after  the 
conciliatory,  and  in  many  respects  satisfactory,  speech  of 
the  right  honourable  gentleman,  I  shall  occupy  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House  for  a  very  few  minutes.  The  difference 
between  the  Resolutions  moved  by  my  honourable  friend, 
and  those  of  the  right  honourable  gentleman,  is  not  so 
wide  as  to  call  on  the  friends  of  the  former  for  an  extended 
discussion. 

The  main  object  of  my  rising  is  to  say  a  few  words  in 
answer  to  an  honourable  and  learned  friend  of  mine,  sitting 
behind  me  (Mr.  Bright).  He  has  thrown  out  some  observa- 
tions with  respect  to  those  engaged  in  discussions  upon 
Negro  Slavery  out  of  doors.  He  has  addressed  a  speech 
against  the  pamphlets  of  others  who  are  not  now  present, 
and  who  consequently  cannot  be  heard  in  support  of  their 
own  statements.  With  regard  to  the  author  of  the  pam- 
phlet entitled  "  Negro  Slavery,"  my  honourable  and 
learned  friend  has  asserted  that  he  has  misquoted  Mr. 
Cooper.  Now  I  confess  I  do  not  see  in  what  manner  the 
author  of  the  pamphlet  has  misquoted  him  ;  and,  as  I  un- 
derstand the  passage,  he  has  in  substance  stated  the  same 
thing.  The  point  in  dispute  relates  to  the  use  of  the 
whip ;  and  1  really  think  the  same  sense  is  conveyed  in 
both  passages. 
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The  honourable  Member,  after  hating  dwelt  at  some 
length  upon  this  pamphlet,  adverted  to  the  work  of  Dr. 
Williamson ;  but  my  honourable  and  learned  friend  does 
not  seem  to  have  been  more  triumphant  in  this  quotation 
than  in  the  other.  Dr.  Williamson  is  a  staunch  friend 
to  the  system  of  Negro  Slavery;  and  the  honourable 
Member  reads  a  passage  to  the  House,  shewing  that  the 
result  of  the  Doctor's  observations  was  highly  favourable 
to  the  planters  of  the  West  Indies.  It  is  not  in  the  least 
surprising  that  such  passages  are  to  be  found  in  this  book, 
which  was  quoted  expressly  as  .being  the  work  of  an  ad* 
verse  witness.  But  does  my  honourable  friend  mean  to 
say,  that  the  cart-whip  is  not  the  main  organ  of  communi- 
cation between  the  Negro  and  his  owner?  Does  he  mean 
to  deny  that  it  is  used  to  this  very  day ;  that  it  is  suspended 
over  the  unhappy  Slaves  during  the  time  of  their  labour ; 
and  that  it  is  uninterrupted  until  they  go  to  their  miserable 
rest  at  night?  But  facts  have  been  stated  over  and  over 
again,  on  this  and  on  every  other  part  of  their  case,  which  " 
must  have  already  produced  their  effect  upon  the  House — 
more  effect  than  all  the  arguments  which  had  ever  been 
urged  by  the  ablest  advocate  for  the  Abolition  of  Negro 
Slavery.  Were  more  wanting,  I  have  now  in  my  pocket  a 
file  of  Jamaica  Gazettes  which  would  furnish  them,  where 
is  advertised  the  sale  of  Negroes,  together  with  chattels 
of  various  kinds ;  and  where  we  iiave  lots  of  cattle,  house- 
hold furniture,  and  Slaves,  coupled  in  the  same  adver- 
tisement. 

Then  with  respect  to  property ;  it  is  absurd  to  talk  of 
it.  The  evidence  of  these  unhappy  beings  is  never  taken  ; 
and  what  means  have  they  therefore  of  defending  their 
property,  when  it  is  the  acknowledged  law  of  the  country 
that  the  testimony  of  the  Slave  cannot  be  taken  in  a 
court  of  justice.  Upon  no  consideration  whatever  is  it 
admitted.  And  here  let  me  observe  the  wide  difference 
-between  the  West-Indian  Slaves  and  those  in  other  parts  of 
the  world.  I  confess  I  was  somewhat  surprised  at  the 
comparison  drawn  by  the  right  honourable  gentleman  be- 
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tween  the  state  of  these  Slaves  and  the  state  of  Roman 
Slavery ;  for  it  seems  to  have  been  entirely  forgotten  in 
this  comparison,  that  there  is  this  great  and  obvious  dis* 
Unction,  that  the  Roman  Slave  was  never  excluded  front 
giving  testimony  in  a  court  of  justice.  I  think  I  may 
state  this  in  the  most  unqualified  manner.  In  our  colo- 
nies, however,  the  Slaves  are  wholly  excluded  from  giying 
such  testimony. 

I  did  not  rise  to  enter  into  any  detail  on  this  question* 
but  rather  to  express  my  pleasure  that  this  subject  is  now 
in  the  hands  of  Ministers.  I  hope  that  they  will  keep  a 
watchful  eye  over  the  colonial  legislatures.  But  I  must 
say,  that  if  the  right  honourable  gentleman  places  muck 
confidence  in  their  exertions,  I  fear  he  will  be  most 
grievously  disappointed. 

Mr.  Bright  said  a  few  words  in  explanation,  which 
were  inaudible, 

Mr.  Marry  at. — It  is  far  from  my  wish,  Sk,  to  detain, 
the  House ;  but  I  am  anxious  to  correct  a  mistake  into 
which  the  honourable  Member  opposite  has  fallen.  I  un- 
derstood the  honourable  Member  for  Hull  to  say,  that  the 
evidence  of  Negro  Slaves  is  wholly  excluded  from  courts 
of  justice  in  the  West  Indies.  Now  I  feel  it  my  duty  to 
set  him  and  the  House  right  upon  this,  point.  In  how 
many  other  islands  the  testimony  of  Slaves  is  admitted  I 
know  not ;  but  this  I  well  know,  that  no  longer  ago  than 
1818,  a  law  passed  in  the  island  of  Dominica,  making  the 
evidence  of  Slaves  admissible ;  and  I  am  happy  to  state 
further,  that  this  law  has  been  taken  into  consideration  by 
the  Committee  of  West-India  planters  and  merchants  in 
this  metropolis ;  and  they  having  found  that  no  incon* 
^emence  has  arisen  from  that  experiment  in  Dominica, 
I  have  every  reason  to  believe,  that,  under  their  recom- 
mendation, a  similar  law  will  he  introduced  in  every  other 
of  the  West-India  islands.  (See  Appendix  R.) 

The  honourable  Member  for  Norwich  asked  the  House 
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U  any  thing  bad  been  done  in  consequence  of  the  Ad- 
dresses presented  to  the  Throne  seven  years  ago,  pressing 
strongly  for  an  improvement  in  the  condition  of  the  Slaves 
in  the  West  Indies  ?  To  this  question  1  will  answei1  in 
the  affirmative;  and  I  will  produce  official  documents  in 
proof  of  this  assertion*  It  is  somewhat  extraordinary 
that  the  honourable  Member  for  Norwich  has  never  read 
the  Reports  which  were  made  by  the  different  Governors, 
giving  an  account  of  the  state  of  the  Slaves  in  the  islands 
over  which  they  preside,  in  answer  to  the  Addresses  in 
question.  In  order  to  put  the  House,  and  the  honour- 
able gentleman,  in  possession  of  facts  with  which  they 
seem  at  present  to  be  unacquainted,  I  will  beg  the  in- 
dulgence of  the  House  while  I  read  the  Reports  on  this 
subject,  extracted  from  "  Farther  Papers  relating  to 
Slaves  in  the  Colonies,  ordered  to  be  printed  by  the 
House  of  Commons  19th  June,  1818,"  but  not  actually 
delivered  to  the  members  till  the  session  of  1819,  which 
gave  the  following  statements  from  the  different  islands. 

DOMINICA. 
(Extract  of  a  Letter  from  Governor  Maxwell  to  Earl  Batfaunt.) 

"  The  Slaves  in  this  island  in  general  appear  to  be 
liberally  treated  and  protected ;  and  I  think  the  Legisla- 
ture is  inclined  to  adopt  any  measure  for  their  ameliora- 
tion that  may  be  recommended  by  bis  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment,  or  experience  may  suggest."  (p.  112.) 

HONDURAS. 
(Extract  of  a  Letter  from  Lient .-Colonel  Arthur  to  Lord  Batharst.) 
"  With  regard  to  the  state  of  the  Black  population,  I 
have  the  most  heartfelt  gratification  in  assuring  your  lord- 
ship that  it  is  scarcely  possible  it  can  be  meliorated. 

"  So  great  is  the  kindness,  the  liberality,  the  indulgent 
care  of  the  wood-cotters  towards  their  Negroes,  that 
Slavery  would  scarcely  be  known  to  exist  in  this  country 
was  it  not  for  a  few  unprincipled  adventurers  in  the  town 
of  Belize,  who  exercise  authority  over  their  one  or  two 
Slaves  in  a  manner  very  different  from  the  great  body  of 
the  community. 
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"  The  steps  which  I  have  taken  with  one  of  those  cha- 
racters, as  reported  in  my  dispatch  to  your  lordship  of 
the  21st  ulL,  will,  I  have  no  doubt,  be  attended  with  the 
best  effect ;  and  I  tarn  with  pleasure  from  this  unpleasant 
exception,  to  the  general  features  of  the  picture,  which 
$re  bo  truly  excellent. 

'*  Amidst  all  our  difficulties  in  other  respects,  it  is  quite' 
impossible,  my  lord,  that  any  thing  can  surpass  the  treats 
tnent  of  the  Slaves,  flien,  women,  and  children,  in  this 
country.  The  system  adopted  in  most  other  parts  of  the 
West  Indies,  of  alloting  to  each  Slave  a  patch  of  ground,  on 
which  he  is  to  raise  food  for  himself  and  family,  is  here 
quite  unknown. 

'*  All  the  Slaves  are* most  abundantly  fed  by  their  pro- 
prietors, ob  the  best  salted  provisions,  pork  generally,  at 
the  rate  of  five  pounds  per  week  for  each  man,  with  yams, 
plantains,  rice,  salt,  flour,  and  tobacco.  Every  Slave  has  a 
Moscbetta  pavilion,  blanket,  and  shirt  found  him;  also 
two  suits  of  Osnaburgh  annually.  The  men  and  lads 
work  on  account  of  their  owners  five  days  in  the  week ; 
for  the  Saturday's  labour  they  are  entitled,  by  usage  which 
has  become  a  law,  to  half  a  dollar ;  and  the  Sunday  is  en- 
tirely their  own. 

"  The  women  are  only  employed  in  domestic  purposes, 
and,  if  they  have  young  children,  no  work  whatever  is  re* 
quired  from  them  by  their  masters.  In  fact,  my  lord, 
although  I  came  to  the  West  Indies  three  years  ago  a 
perfect  Wilberforce  as  to  slavery,  I  must  now  confess,  that 
I  have  in  no  part  of  the  world  seen  the  labouring  class  of 
people  possess  any  thing  like  the  comforts  and  advantages 
of  the  Slave  population  of  Honduras."  (pp.  115, 116.) 

ST.  CHRISTOPHER'S,  NEVIS,  MONTSERRAT,  TORTOLA. 

(Extract  of  a  Letter  from  Governor  Problti) 
"  The  Slaves  in  general  appear  to  be  contented  and 
happy."  (p.  117.) 

ST.  LUCIA. 
(Extract  of  a  Letter  from  Major-General  Doogla*.) 
"  The  effects  of  the  Abolition  of  the  Slave  Trade  are 
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certainly  favourable  to  the  condition  of  the  Black  popula- 
tion ;  inasmuch  as  it  is  now  more  than  ever  the  interest  of 
every  proprietor  to  preserve  the  health  of  his  Slaves,  and 
particularly  to  cherish  the  rising  generation,  which  was 
formerly  very  much  neglected,  upon  the  sordid  principle 
that  it  was  cheaper  to  bay  Slaves  than  to  rear  them. 

"  In  general,  the  treatment  of  this  class  of  the  popula- 
tion is  jnst  and  kind :  but  there  are  many  instances  of  the 
reverse,  according  to  the  disposition  of  the  owner,  and 
some  of  very  great  cruelty;  but  these,  I  am  happy  to  say, 
are  not  numerous.'9  (p.  124.) 

TOBAGO. 
(Extract  or  a  Letter  from  Mr.  President  Campbell.) 

"  I  beg  leave  to  inclose  your  lordship  the  Report  front 
the  Committee  to  the  Council  and  Assembly,  which  was 
unanimously  approved  of,  upon  the  present  situation  of 
this  colony ;  and  I  do  most  firmly  believe  the  whole  to  be 
true.  The  eleventh  clause  points  out  the  situation  of  the 
Negroes."  (p.  128.) 

"  Eleventh  clause.  Your  Committee  refers  with  con* 
fidence  to  the  personal  knowledge  of  every  member  of 
the  two  branches  of  the  legislature,  and  of  his  honour  the 
president,  to  bear'  testimony  to  the  fact  of  the  improve- 
ments which  within  these  few  years  have  taken  place 
in  the  comforts  and  manners  of  the  Negroes.  In  con- 
firmation thereof,  your  Committee  refers  to  the  public 
documents  of  the  colony,  to  shew  how  the  annual  reduc- 
tion in  numbers  is  now  so  much  less  than  it  used  to  be, 
thai  we  may  confidently  hope,  that,  instead  of  an  annual 
reduction,  we  shall  speedily  obtain  an  annual-  increase. 
To  the  diffusion  and  increase  of  property  among  the  Ne- 
groes (generally  evinced  in  their  bouses,  their  grounds; 
their  dress,  and  their  food),  the  diminished  practice  of 
obeah,  the  infrequency  of  punishment,  and  the  total  relin- 
quishment of  all  night- work  upon  the  estates,  your  Com-* 
mittee  believe  that  as  much  gradual  improvement  has  been 
made,  as  the  nature  of  our  Black  population  (a  great  por- 
tion of  it  yet  consisting  of  imported  Africans)  admits  of. 
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Other  matters  of  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  the  Ne- 
groes are  in  gradual  advancement  upon  many  of  the 
estates,  and  will  become  general :  but  if  any  thing  could 
more  effectually  prevent  their  beneficial  attainment,  it  will 
be  the  attempt  at  direction  in  these  matters  of  the  African 
Institution,  at  once  disgusting  the  master,  and  alarming 
him  for  the  security  of  his  property ;  and,  by  rendering  him 
discontented  with  his  situation,  alienating  the  slave  from 
all  sentiments  of  respect  and  affection  to  his  master." 
(p.  130.) 

JAMAICA. 
(Extract  of  a  Letter  from  his  Grace  the  Dnke  of  Manchester.) 

"  I  really  believe  there  is  a  strong  desire  felt  to  consult 
the  comfort  of  the  Slaves  as  much  as  possible ;  and  if  this 
object  does  not  advance  so  rapidly  as  could  be  wished, 
it  proceeds  from  no  disinclination  on  the  part  of  the  pro- 
prietors, but  from  an  apprehension  of  the  consequences 
of  too  sudden  a  change  in  the  habits  and  manners  of  the 
Negroes,  and  which  the  events  in  Barbadoes  have  a  ten- 
dency to  increase."  (p.  270.) 

(Committee  of  the  Home  of  Assembly  of  Jamaica,  presented  the  lOtfc 
of  December,  1817. 

"  Your  Committee  have  also  considered  the  effects 
which  have  been  produced  by  the  measures  adopted,  during 
the  last  session,  for  the  improvement  of  the  condition  of 
the  Slave  population  :  the  interval  which  has  since  elapsed 
has  been  too  short  to  admit  of  any  particular  effects  having 
resulted  from  their  operation. 

"  Your  Committee,  however,  are  fully  persuaded  that 
the  tendency  of  those  measures,  and  the  spirit  in  which 
they  were  adopted,  have  produced  a  general  effect  of  great 
importance,  both  as  it  respects  the  condition  of  the  Slaves, 
and  the  public  tranquillity  of  the  island. 

"  The  Slaves  are  satisfied  that  their  condition  is  of 
sufficient  interest  to  engage  the  attention  of  those  under 
whose  authority  they  are  placed,  and  that  their  comforts 
and  personal  security  are  the  objects  of  protection.  In 
availing  themselves  of  the  facility  which  has  been  afforded 
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ftem  id  making  their  complaint  of  any  real  or  supposed 
grievance,  they  have  observed  the  attention  with  which 
k  has  been  decided.  The  increase  which  has  taken  place, 
daring  the  last  twelve  months,  in  the  number  of  proceed- 
ings, both  civil  and  criminal,  which  have  been  instituted 
by  or  on  behalf  of  Slaves,  is  a  fact  which,  accompanied 
as  it  has  been  by  the  greatest  degree  of  subordination 
and  good  order  on  their  part,  may  be  referred  to  as  the 
most  decisive  proof  of  their  well-founded  confidence  in  the 
justice  of  those  to  whom  they  appeal.  This  feeling,  whilst  it 
operates  directly  on  their  present  condition,  by  lessening  the 
possibility  of  their  being  exposed  to  injury  without  receiving 
redress,  and  by  rendering  them  contented  with  their  skua* 
tion,  is  calculated  to  impart  to  them  those  principles  which 
will  enable  them  to  estimate  the  benefits,  to  acquire  the 
habits,  and  to  practise  the  duties  which  belong  to  a  mo*o 
civilized  state  of  society. 

"  Tour  Committee  attach  great  importance  to  this  con- 
sideration, because  it  encourages  the  belief,  that  a  foun- 
dation is  laid  for  future  measures  of  progressive  improve- 
ment. 

"  Every  view  which  your  Committee  can  take  of  th*> 
present  and  future  condition  of  the  Slave  population, 
confirms  them  in  their  opinion,  that  the  improvement  of 
their  religious,  moral,  and  civil  state,  can  only  be  effected 
by  gradual  and  progressive  measures ;  and  that  any  ex- 
periments which  have  a  tendency  to  produce  a  sudden 
change  in  their  present  state,  by  the  introduction  of  prin*- 
eiples  which  are  unknown  to,  and  inconsistent  with,  the 
policy  of  colonial  institutions,  and  the  habits  of  the  Slaves 
themselves,  would  be  as  fatal  to  them  as  dangerous  to  the 
security  of  the  island."  (p.  271.> 

TBINIDAB. 
(Extract  of*  Letter  from  Ooreraor  Sir  Ralph  Woodford.) 

"  To  proprietors  of  Slaves,  as  to  mankind  in  general, 
no  incentive  can  be  so  great  as  their  own  interest.  It  is 
mot  in  their  power  now  to  replace  a  Slave,  whose  physical 
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powers  are  exhausted  by  a  short  service :  therefore  the 
value  of  a  Slave  of  good  character  is  greatly  enhanced 
beyond  the  value  of  his  ordinary  appraisement ;  and  pro- 
portionate efforts  are  made  to  keep  op  bis  natural  health 
and  vigour. 

"  The  comforts  of  the  Slaves  depend  upon  themselves 
and  their  own  industry,  and  their  health  upon  their  own 
imprudences,  or  the. quantum  of  work  they  are  required 
to  perform. 

"  They  can,  if  they  choose,  with  very  little  trouble, 
amass  much  beyond  the  wants  of  the  utmost  ambition  or 
profligacy ;  but  the  idle  and  drunken  (of  which  there  are 
many)  will  always  be  in  poverty  and  in  rags* 

"I  have  frequently  known  cases  of  Negroes  preferring 
to  continue  Slaves*  rather  than  with  ample  means  tp 
purchase  their  freedom,  or  even  to  accept  it.  With  a 
humane  owner  the  Negro  is  most  happy ;  and  as  a  Slave, 
and  when  sick,  he  always  shares  the  fare  of  the  owner's 
table."  (pp.  275, 276.) 

(See  Appendix  S.) 

In  my  opinion,  nothing  can  be  more  satisfactory  than 
these  Reports,  to  shew  the  gradual  and  continued  im- 
provement in  the  condition  of  the  Slaves.  These,  let  it 
lie  remembered,  are  high  authorities;  and  I  beg  to  remark* 
that  they  are  not  the  statements  of  West-India  pro- 
prietors, but  of  governors,  who,  as  far  as  their  opinion* 
go,  must  speak  disinterestedly :  and  least  of  all  are  tbey 
men  liable  to  be  influenced  by  colonial  prejudices.  But 
there  is  another  circumstance  connected  with  these  Re- 
ports, which  ought  to  give  them  still  greater  weight  with 
the  House;  that  several  of  them , come  from  gentlemen 
who  have  been,  and  still  are,  extremely  zealous  in  sap- 
port  of  the  cause  of  the  Abolition  of  Negro  Slavery.  For 
instance ;  Governor  Maxwell,  the  Governor  of  Dominica, 
after  having  resided  at  Sierra  Leone,  obtained  bis  preseut 
appointment  through  the  interest,  I  believe,  of  the  honour- 
able Member  for  Bramber.    Colonel  Arthur,  too,  whp 
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tmtes  from  Honduras,  professes  that  he  went  oat  there 
a  perfect  Wilberforce  as  to  Slavery.  Sir  Ralph  Wood- 
ford, the  Governor  of  Trinidad,  is  a  correspondent,  and  a 
very  valuable  one,  of  the  African  Institution,  and  very 
honourable  mention  has  been  made  of  his  name  at  one  of 
the  anniversary  meetings  of  that  Society* 

Do  not  time  official  reports  refnte  the  calumnies 
thrown  out  by  some  honourable  members ;  and  more  par* 
ticnlarly  the  assertion,  which  I  was  sorry  to  read  in  a 
pamphlet  recently  published  by  the  honourable  Member 
for  Bramber,  "  that  the  system  of  Slavery  in  the  West 
Indies  is  a  system  of  the  most  unprecedented  degradation 
and  unrelenting  cruelty  ?"    (See  Appendix  T.) 

The  difference  between  the  amendment  and  the  original 
motion  appears  to  me  to  be  a  difference  rather  in  the 
mode  of  execution,  than  in  the  end  we  all  have  in  view. 
As  to  the  preference  to  be  given  to  the  amendment,  I 
think  no  doubt  can  be  entertained,  upon  this  one  plain 
principle,  the  conciliation  of  the  White  and  Black  po- 
pulation in  the  West  Indies.  If  an  abstract  resolution, 
declaring  "  that  the  state  of  Slavery  is  repugnant  to  the 
principles  of  the  British  constitution  and  of  the  Christian 
religion,  and  that  it  ought  to  be  Abolished/'  was  known 
to  emanate  from  a  British  House  of  Commons,  it  might 
produce  excitement  in  the  minds  of  the  Negroes  in  oar 
colonies.  But  if  merely  an  intention  to  ameliorate  the 
condition  of  the  Black  population  is  held  out,  the  effect  will 
be  very  different,  and  no  irritation  whatever  wiH  be  excited 
in  their  minds.  In  the  one  case,  any  amelioration  in  their 
condition  will  appear  to  be  the  work  of  this  House,  forced 
upon  their  masters  in  the -West  Indies*  and  wilt  excite  a 
spirit  of  dissatisfaction ;  bat  if,  on  the  other  hand,  as  in 
the  resolutions  of  the  right  honourable  Secretary  of  State, 
measures  are  proposed  to,  and  adopted  by,  the  Colonial 
Legislatures,  it  will  tben«p?pear  as  if  they  were  the  effect 
«f  the  good-will  of  the  masters  towards  their  Slaves ;  and 
instead  of  discontent  and  dissatisfaction,  gratitude  aad 
contentment  will  be  excited  in  their  minds. 

M 
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For  these  reasons,  I  am  bound  to  express  my  most 
hearty  concarrenee  in  the  resolutions  proposed,  by  'way  of 
amendment,  by  the  right  honourable  Gentleman  on  the 
Treasury  Bench. 

Mr.  Brougham. — Sir,  I  am  quite  sensible  that  at  this 
late  hour  of  the  night  it  would  be  unbecoming  in  me — it 
would  be  acting  in  contradiction  to  the  general  sense  of 
the  House— were  I  either  to  go  into  much  detail  on  this 
important  question,  or  to  resist  the  adoption  of  the  amend- 
ment proposed  by  the  right  honourable  Gentleman  oppo- 
site. But  I  confess  I  cannot  leave  this  question  to  be 
finally  disposed  of,  without  trespassing  for  a  few  minutes 
upon  the  patience  of  the  House,  that  I  may  guard  myself 
against  the  suspicion  of  having  made  myself  a  party,  to 
what  I  fear  may  ultimately  prove  to  be,  a  delusion, — a  de- 
lusion, however,  unintentioned,  I  am  persuaded,  on  the 
part  of  the  right  honourable  Gentleman  ;  because,  to  do 
him  justice,  he  has  been  from  the  beginning  a  warm 
advocate  of  every  measure  tending  to  the  abolition  of 
the  African  Slave  Trade. 

It  is  upon  this  ground  alone — upon  my  knowledge  of 
the  line  of  conduct  which  has  hitherto  been  pursued  by 
the  right  honourable  Gentleman,  that  I  build  my  confidence 
that  it  is  not  his  intention,  however  it  may  be  that  of 
others,  to  delude  the  House  by  getting  rid  of  the  motion  of 
my  honourable  Friend.  %Tbat  motion  is  set  aside  as  being 
too  abstract;  and  yet  in  that  of  the  right  honourable 
Gentleman,  which  it  is  proposed  to  substitute  for  it,  I  find 
nothing  specific,  nothing  practical,  pointed  out.  True  it 
is,  the  resolutions  moved  by  way  of  amendment  emanate 
from  Ministers,  and  are  to  be  communicated  to  the  Crown. 
But  this,  let  it  be  recollected,  is  no  new  course.  It  has 
before  been  pursued,  over  and  over  again,  with  little  or  no 
effect.  The  honourable  Member  for  Seaford  (Mr.  Ellis), 
in  1797  moved  some  excellent  resolutions  (very  similar  to 
the  present),  on  which  be  grounded  an  Address  to  the  Crown 
for  ameliorating  the  condition  of  the  Slaves  in  the  West 
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•  Indies.  Again,  in  1816,  the  West  Indians,  in  conjunction 
with  the  right  honourable  Gentleman's  predecessor,  moved 
resolutions  in  the  shape  of  an  Address  to  the  Crown — an 
address  in  which*  both  Houses  of  Parliament  cononrred — 

*  calling  upon  the  Prince  Regent,  in  the  strongest  terms,  to 
recommend  to  the  local  authorities  in  the  colonies  to  carry 
into  effect  every  measure  which  might  tend  to  promote  the 
moral  and  religious  improvement,  as  well  as  the  comfort 
and  happiness,  of  the  Negroes.  A  more  unexceptionable 
and  comprehensive  declaration  could  not  well  ,have  been 
made,  by  the  warmest  friend  to  the  mitigation  and  aboli- 
tion of  slavery.  But  twenty-six  long  years  have  now 
elapsed  since  the  first  Address  was  presented,  and  seven 
since  the  second,  and  where  are  the  benefits,  the  visible 
effects,  of  these  Addresses,  to  be  found  ?  We  are,  in  fact, 
not  one  step  more  advanced  in  the  great  work  of  improve- 
ment than  we  were  before.  No  practical  advantages  have 
resulted  from  these  addresses  :  and  yet  the  last  Address 
in  particular,  that  of  1816,  was  unanimously  voted,  and  was 
carried,  by  the  joint  recommendation  of  both  Houses  of 
Parliament,  to  the  foot  of  the  Throne.  It  was  also  most 
graciously  received,  and  a  most  gracious  answer  was 
returned,  promising  to  carry  the  wishes  of  Parliament 
into  effect. 

I  am  told,  however — notwithstanding  these  facts  staring 
us  in  the  face — I  am  told  that  my  mistrust  of  the  West- 
India  legislatures  is  either  totally  misplaced,  or  at  all  events 
greatly  exaggerated ;  and  the  honourable  Member  for 
Bristol  (Mr.  Bright),  as  well  as  the  honourable  Member  for 
Sandwich  (Mr.  Marry  at),  who  went  still  more  at  large  into 
the  subject,  have  endeavoured  to  convince  us  that  we  are 
mistaken,  and  that  the  most  satisfactory  improvements 
have  taken  place.  I  wish  I  could  take  the  same  flattering 
view  of  Slavery  in  the  West  Indies  as  the  honourable 
Gentleman.  If  I  eould,  it  would  relieve  my  mind  from  the 
load  which  now  oppresses  it,  believing,  as  I  do,  that  the 
condition  of  the  Slaves  in  the  West  Indies  is  revolting  to 
the  feelings  of  human  nature.    My  honourable  Friend,  the 
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Member  for'Bristo!,  forgetting  for  an  instant  those  habits, 
so  inherent  in  professional  men,  of  distrusting  the  testi- 
mony of  interested  parties — forgetting  that  professional 
maxim*  ever  to  be  remembered,  that  "  no  man  is  to  bp 
trusted  as  a  judge  or  a  witness  in  bis  own  cause ;" — I  say, 
forgetting  all  this,  he  makes  his  appeal  to  the  unbiassed 
anthority  of  Slave*masters— to  the  pure,  unsuspected, 
disinterested  testimony  of  the  owners  of  the  Slaves  them- 
selves!    He  tells  us  that  the  result  of  bis  many  conversations 
with  them,  and  of  his  laborious  efforts  to'obtain  information 
from  them,  is  a  conviction  that  the  condition  of  the  Slaves  is 
so  greatly  improved,  that  they  are  now  perfectly  contented, 
and  happy !  The  honourable  Member  for  Sandwich  then, 
in  his  turn,  informs  us  that  gentlemen,  who  have  gone  out 
with  opinions  hostile  to  slavery,  have  been  so  converted  by 
a  view  of  the  comforts  and  delights  of  that  state,  nay,  even 
as  it  exists  in  Honduras,  perhaps  the  most  detestable  spot 
on  the  face  of  the  globe,  a  swamp,  where  the  forests  are  still 
nnoleared — a  place,  in  comparison  of  which,  such  places  as 
Jamaica  and  Barbadoes  might  without  exaggeration  be 
termed  a  perfect  Paradise; — yet  these  gentlemen,   who 
went  out  thus  biased  in  their  opinions,  the  honourable 
Member  tells  us,  were  so  converted  by  what  they  saw,  as 
to  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Negroes  endured  no 
misery  whatever,  and  that  all  we  had  heard  of  the  wretched 
condition  of  West-India  Slaves  were  mere  idle  tales ! 

But  there  is  one  part  of  the  speech  of  the  honourable 
Member  for  Bristol,  to  which  I  must  for  a  moment  address 
myself,  and  for  which  I  must  claim  the  indulgence  of  the 
House.  I  am  told  that  I  must  not  trust  the  book  called 
"  Negro  Slavery,"  a  work  which  certainly  contains  damn- 
ing proof  of  the  state  of  Negro  Slavery  in  the  West 
Indies.  (Hear,  from  the  honourable  Member  for  Bristol.) 
The  honourable  Member  seems  by  his  cheer  to  adhere  to 
his  former  charge  against  that  work ;  a  charge  which,  I 
must  confess,  I  cannot  but  feel  as  one  of  a  grave  charac- 
ter made  against  one  of  my  oldest  and  most  valued 
friends.— [Mr,  Brougham  here  entered  at  some  length 
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intq  a  vindication  of  tke  character  and  accuracy  of  tbq 
author,  and  then  proceeded. J^-And  what  is  the  charge 
made  against  him  ?  It  is  one  of  a  specific  nature,  and  I 
will  admit  that  general  character  is  nothing  against  a  specific 
charge.  The  charge  then  is,  that  the  author  of  this  pamphlet 
has  garbled  and  misquoted  Mr.  Cooper.  So  says  my  ho* 
nourable  Friend.  But  I  will  go  a  step  beyond  my  honour* 
able  and  learned  Friend,  for  a  correct  view  of  this  point* 
I  will  go  to  the  author  of  the  statement;  to  Mr.  Cooper 
himself;  and  the  House  will  judge  whether  it  is  probable 
that  Mr.  Cooper's  statement  has  been  changed,  garbled, 
or  misquoted,  when  I  tell  them  that  Mr.  Cooper  himself 
corrected  the  sheets  for  the  press,  and  that  every  syllable 
of  the  pamphlet  which  concerned  him  passed  through  his 
hand*  before  publication,  and  received  his  express  appro- 
bation. After  this  statement,  will  it  not  be  wasting  the 
time  of  the  House  to  say  one  word  more  upon  the  subject? 

But  another  evidence  in  favour  of  the  author  is  the 
still  more  valuable  testimony  of  his  accuser,  my  honour- 
able and  learned  Friend  himself.  The  honourable  Member 
hat  read  two  passages  to  the  House,  and  has  observed 
upon  the  difference  to  be  found  between  them ;  but,  after 
paying  the  most  studious  attention  to  the  two  passages  so 
read,  I  confess  I  could  not  discover  the  slightest  difference 
between  the  one  statement  and  the  other. 

Then,  to  return  to  the  honourable  Member  for  Sand- 
wich :  he  has  made  a  most  triumphant  appeal  to  the  House 
with  respect  to  the  condition  of  the  Slaves  in  Dominica, 
and  he  has  read  the  Report  of  the  Governor  of  that  Island, 
wherein  the  Slaves  are  represented  to  be  most  happy,  and 
contented.  Are  things  really  so  ?  Are  the  Slaves  in  Do- 
minica too,  as  happy  as  the  honourable  Member  would 
represent  them  to  be  in  Honduras?  The  Governor  of 
Dominica  says,  indeed,  that  the  Slaves  in  general  appear 
to  be  liberally  treated  and  protected ;  but  I  am  curious  to 
know  how  soon  after  his  arrival  in  Dominica  this  letter  from 
Governor  Maxwell  was  written  ;  and  whether  it  was  before 
or  after  his  having  been  presented  by  the  grand  inquest  of 
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the  island  as  a  nuisance,  for  interfering  to  protect  the  Slaves 
from  cruelty.  If  written  afterwards,  it  would  only  shew 
how  forgiving  a  character,  what  a  good-natured  creature, 
the  Governor  must  be.  It  must,  however,  have  been  writ- 
ten before.  And  why,  let  me  ask,  was  he  presented  by 
the  grand  jury  of  the  island  as  a  nuisance?  Was  it 
because  he  impeached  the  rights  of  the  owner  to  the  ser- 
vices of  the  slave  ?  Or  was  it  for  illegally  interfering 
between  master  and  slave  ?  No,  nothing  of  this  kind. 
It  was  only  for  wishing  to  put  in  force  the  laws  of  the  Island 
in  favour  of  some  unhappy  Negroes  who  had  been  most 
barbarously  ill-treated  by  their  masters.  For  this  it  was 
that  the  grand  jury  found,  a  presentment  against  the 
Governor  for  a  nuisance.  In  proportion  to  the  weight  of 
such  a  fact  as  this,  uncontradicted,  to  deny  which  not  even 
an  attempt  has  been  made,  down  goes  my  confidence  in 
the  local  authorities  of  the  West  Indies ;  all  my  hopes 
resting  upon  the  exertions  of  these  authorities  vanish  into 
air.  For  what  confidence  can  possibly  be  placed  in  the" 
efforts  or  endeavours  of  those  who  have  presented  their 
Governor  as  a  nuisance,  because  he  had  made  an  attempt 
to  put  the  laws  in  force  against  masters  for  their  inhuman 
barbarity  towards  some  poor  helpless  Negroes?  Down 
then,  I  say,  goes  all  my  confidence;  down  go  all  my  hopes, 
my  fond  expectations,  of  the  exertions,  not  only  of  these 
particular  authorities,  but  of  the  legislative  bodies  in  ge- 
neral, whose  conduct  has,  on  many  occasions,  been  not  a 
whit  less  strange. 

In  Jamaica  too,  I  am  told,  all  is  perfect ;  and  that  the 
Negro,  who  must  be  allowed  to  be  the  best  judge  of  his 
own  happiness,  is  perfectly  contented  with  his  lot — so  well 
contented  that  he  would  not  change  it.  But,  unfortunately 
for  this  assertion,  it  appears,  from  consulting  a  single  page 
of  the  Jamaica  Gazettes,  that  it  cannot  be  supported.  It 
is  curious  enough  to  observe  the  broad  and  most  unequi- 
vocal contradiction  given  by  these  Gazettes  to  this  grave 
statement  of  the  Jamaica  Assembly — for  it  thence  appears 
that  many  of  the  Negroes  have  shewn  a  most  pointed 
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desire  to  change  their  happy  situation.  In  a  single  page 
of  these  Gazettes  there  are  no  less  than  fifty  "  Run-a- 
way s" — persons  quitting  this  enviable  situation,  not  only 
with  a  certainty  of  many  privations,  but  at  the  risk  of 
all  the  severe  penalties  which  attach  to'  their  crime. 
Bot  let  us  look  to  one  of  the  advertisements :  "  For 
sale :  140  head  of  horned  cattle  " — I  beg  pardon  of  the 
House;  that  is  not  the  paragraph  I  allude  to.  It  is 
the  next  column  which  contains  the  long  list  of  "  Run- 
aways."— "Cecilia,  a  young  Creole  Negro  woman  " 

It  has  been  said  that  young  women  are  never  known  to 
be  punished  in  these  realms  of  Negro  bliss,  where  they 
are  so  much  better  off  than  in  their  own  country,  that  they 
ought  to  bless  their  stars  that  they  have  been  taken  from 
it     Such  is  the  kind   of  language  to   which  our  ears 
have  been  accustomed  on  the  subject  of  Negro  slavery, 
from  the  beginning  of  this  controversy  to  the  present  day ; 
but  it  proves  a  great  deal  too  much,  and  consequently 
proves  nothing.    But  facts  must  always  bear  down  such 
arguments ;  and  the  very  papers  I  have  in  my  hand,  while 
they  describe  the  persons  of  the  fugitives,  distinguishing 
them  by  their  various  marks  and  brands — the  badges  of  the 
sufferings  and  the  degradations  to  which  these  unhappy 
beings  have  been  exposed—- speak  volumes  on  the  subject. 
But  to  proceed :  "  Cecilia,  a  young  Creole  woman,  five 
feet  high,  marked  (branded !)  S.  M.  and  W.  S.  on  top, 
on '  right    shoulder,    belonging  to  the  estate  of  John 
Stevens."  Then  here  is  another,  who  "  says  he  is  free,  but 
has  no  documents  to  prove  his  freedom."    Then  come 
several  others,  described  by  various  maims,  and  marks  on 
different  parts  of  their  bodies.  Many  have  "  lost  several  of 
their  front  teeth ;"  others  are  described  as  being  marked 
with  letters  in  a  diamond  on  the  shoulders  and  breasts,  and 
having  sores  on  the  arms  or  legs,  and  scars  on  their  face 
or  shoulders,  with  marks  of  flogging  on  their  backs.    And 
so  they  go  through  all  the  sores,  and  marks,  and  brands, 
and  scars,  and  traces  of  the  cart- whip,  which  distinguish 
these  happy  individuals,  who,  though  we  are  told  they  are 
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Ho  contented,  are  yet,  somehow  or  other,  so  insensible  to 
their  own  bliss,  that  they  will  run  away  from  their  kind* 
hearted,  humane  masters,  by  whom  we  hay e  been  told,  too, 
that  the  whip  is  now  in  nearly  total  disuse ! 

I  cannot  but  express  my  great  astonishment  that  the 
right  honourable  Gentleman  should  have  compared  the 
Negro  Slaves  in  the  Vest  Indies  with  the  Roman  do- 
mestic slaves,  and  with  other  slaves  of  antiquity.    And 
I  am  the  more  surprised,  when  I  reflect  on  the  classical 
taste  and  profound  classical  knowledge  for  which  the  right 
honourable  Gentleman  is  so  remarkable.    There  are  cer- 
tainly some  points  in  which  the  condition  of  the  West- 
India  Slaves  resemble  those  of  antiquity ;  but,  speaking 
generally,  the  two  states  do  not  admit  of  a  comparison. 
Will  any  man  say,  that  in  a  country  where  the  land  was 
tilled  by  freemen,  as  among  the  ancients,  it  was  possible 
the  same  habitual  cruelty  and  severity  of  exaction  could 
prevail,  as  in  those  colonies,  where  men  are  compelled 
by  the  whip,  by  mere  brute  force,  to  cultivate  the  soil, 
and  where  habitual  dread  of  the  lasb  stands  engraven 
on  the  very  front  of  the  system  as  the  sole  motive  to  ex- 
ertion ?   Not  that  I  mean  to  assert  that  the  whip  is  always 
used,  any  more  than  the  whip  of  a  waggoner  is  always  in 
use  ;  but  what  I  assert  is,  that  the  Slaves  on  plantations 
are  worked  by  placing  the  men  and  the  women,  of  various 
degrees  of  strength  and  capacity,  in  a  line,  in  which  they 
are  compelled  to  toil  by  the  imminent  fear  of  the   lash 
being  applied  to  their  backs  ;  and  it  is  applied,  as  often 'as 
their  laxity  of  exertion  may  seem  to  render  it  necessary. 
Such  a  system,  I  say,  converts  a  man  into  a  brute  animal. 
All  the  noble  feelings  and  energies  of  our  nature,  and 
almost  all  traces  of  humanity,    are    eradicated  by  this 
base  practice,  by  which  the  man  is  made  to  work,  and 
act,  and  move  at  the  will  of  another,  and  is  thus  of  ne- 
cessity reduced  to  the  level  of  a  brute :  it  is  a  practice 
which  makes  its  appeal,  not  to  the  qualities  which  distin- 
guish him  from  the  beasts  of  the  field,  but  to  those  which 
he  shares  in  common  with  them. 
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It  is  said  that  efforts  have  been  made  to  ameliorate  the 
condition  of  the  Slave,  by  giving  him  religions  instruction  ? 
and  that  since  this  question  was  last  discussed  in  this 
House,  those  efforts  have  been  increased.  If  this  be  do, 
it  shews  at  least  the  benefit  of  such  discussions,  since  if 
is  now  admitted  even  by  those  who  then  so  loudly  cried 
out  against  them.'  We  were  then  run  down  by  clamour: 
we  were  accused  of  doing  that  which  would  raise  a  revolt- 
through  the  whole  of  the  West-Indian  Archipelago ;  and 
we  were  loudly  and  vehemently  charged  with  aiming  a 
deadly  blow  at  the  interests  both  of  the  Black  and  the 
White  population  in  the  West  Indies.  There  was,  it  was 
said,  no  occasion  whatever  for  our  interference ;  the  Ne- 
groes had  kind  masters,  tender  drivers,  a  zealous  clergy/ 
amiable  governors,  and  wise  legislators,  to  superintend, 
confront,  and  co-operate  in  works  of  humanity.  But,  not-* 
withstanding  all  we  then  beard  of  this  machinery  of  mercy, 
by  our  interference  with  which  we  might  do  mischief  and 
could  possibly  do  no  good,  it  now  appears  that  the  effect 
of  otfr  discussions  has  been,  that  religious  instruction  has 
been  much  more  widely  Bpread,  and  that  it  is  still  spread- 
ing, through  the  Colonies.  I  am  happy  indeed  to  find  the 
prediction  of  evil  so  completely  falsified. 

I  observe  that  there  is  on  the  table  a  paper,  and  that 
not  the  least  important  on  this  interesting  subject,  which 
has  not  been  referred  to  by  the  honourable  Member  for 
Sandwich*  I  allude  to  the  Letter  of  a  worthy  Curate, 
which  enters  into  some  details  with  respect  to  the  religious 
instruction  of  the  Slaves.  This  worthy  person  states,  with 
great  simplicity,  that  he  had  been  between  twenty  and 
thirty  years  among  the  Negroes,  and  that  no  single  instance 
of  conversion  to  Christianity  had  taken  place  during  that 
time — all  his  efforts  to  gain  new  proselytes  among  the 
Negroes  had  been  in  vain.  All  of  a  sudden,  however,  light 
bad  broken  in  upon  their  darkness  so  rapidly,  that  between 
5000  and  6000  Negroes  had  been  baptized  in  a  few  days ! 
I  confess  I  was  at  first  much  surprised  at  this  statement ; 
I  knew  not  bow  to  comprehend  it;  bat  all  ef  a  sudden  light 
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broke  in  .open  «fy  darknep*  also,  I  found  that  there  was  a 
due  to  this  most  surprising  story ;  and  that  these  wonder*, 
fnl  conversions  were  brought  about,  not  by  a  miracle,  as 
the  good  man  seems  himself  to  have  really  imagined  and 
would  almost  make  us  believe,  but  by  a  premium  of  a 
foliar  a  head  paid  to  this  worthy  curate  for  each  Slave 
whom  he  baptized  !  I  understood,  too;,  that  the  whole 
amount  of  the  previous  religious  instruction  which  each 
Negro  received,  was  neither  more  nor  less  than  attending, 
on  one  occasion,  at  the  church  where  tbe  curate  presided. 
Such  was  the  mode  of  propagating  religion  which  seems 
to  have  afforded  so  much  satisfaction,  and  to  have  given 
so  muoh  cause  for  triumph.  If  any  person  thought  that 
any  real  practical  good  could  result  from  such  an  admini-* 
stration  of  religious  instruction  and  of  Christian  baptism, 
let  him  enjoy  his  hopes :  I  cannot  agree  with  him. 

What  then  has  been  done,  let  me  ask,  since  the  Abolition 
of  the  Slave  Trade,  to  improve  the  condition  of  tbe  Slave  i 
I  think  I  now  hear  my  lamented  friend,  Sir  Samuel 
Romilly,  ask  that  question,  as  he  once  did  with  so  much 
effect.  I  never  shall  forget  the  impression  he  produced 
upqn  those  who,  like  myself,  for  .ten  long  years  had  been 
indulging  in  a  fond,  but  vain  hope,  that  the  abolition  of 
the  Slave  Trade  was  all  that  was  wanted  for  bettering 
the  condition  of  the  Slaves.  We  have  now  unhappily 
survived  him  between  four  and  five  years,  and  with  how 
much  more  force  might  we  now  put  the  same  question  I 
It  was  indeed  long  our  hope,  that,  if  we  did  but  abolish 
the  Slave  Trade,  through  the  gradual  progress  of  improve- 
ment. Slavery  itself  would  soon  be  extinguished.  I  my* 
self  gave  into  the  delusion.  I  said,  with  others,  Leave 
measures  of  internal  regulation  to  the  Colonial  Legis- 
latures :  only  abolish  the  Slave  Trade :  it  will  then  be 
the  interest  of  the  master  to  treat  his  slaves  well,  and 
under  the  influence  of  that  feeling  the  condition  of  the 
slave  must  rapidly  improve. 

How  bitterly  have  we  been  disappointed  in  these  fond 
expectations!   I  b#gfh9wever,  not  to  be  understood  as 
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casting  any  particular  blame  on  the  owners  of  estate*  for 
this  failure,  for  they  have  perhaps  tittle  in  their  power.  We 
ought  to  be  aware  that  the  state  of  landed  property  in  the 
West  Indies  is  not  in  the  least  analogous  to  the  state  of 
landed  property  in  England,  although  it  has  often  been 
erroneously  compared  to  it.  Th^  owners  of  West-Indiad 
estates  usually  reside  in  this  country,  and  can  have  but 
a  feeble  confront  over  the  course  of  proceedings  in  the 
colonies.  And  though  some  of  them,  it  is  true,  may  have 
got  their  estates  by  inheritance,  yet  this  is  not  the  case 
with  a  great  majority  :  they  have  obtained  them  by  pur- 
chases on  speculation,  or  by  debt,  having  advanced  money 
on  mortgage  and  with  a  view  to  consignments.  In  short, 
landed  property  in  the  West  Indies  partakes  much  more 
of  the  nature  of  a  hazardous  commercial  speculation,  than 
of  that  stable  enjoyment  of  territorial  property  which  cha- 
racterizes the  British  landholder.  Men  in  these  circum- 
stances, it  is  obvious,  have  no  permanent  interest  in  the 
soil.  Their  object  is  to  make  the  most  they  can  in  the 
shortest  time  ;  and  therefore  they  will  not  be  deterred,  by 
considerations  of  humanity  for  the  Slaves,  from  extracting, 
during  their  temporary  possession,  by  means  of  the  uncon- 
trolled power  they  possess  over  those  wretched  beings,' 
the  utmost  benefit  which  the  estate  is  capable  of  yielding. 
But  even  if  the  owners  acted  with  the  best  intentions 
— and  many  of  them  1  believe  do — they  are  absent,  and 
know  nothing  of  what  is  actually  going  on  on  their  estates. 
It  is  an  individual  who  has  no  real  interest  in  the  estate, 
who  is  placed  as  their  agent  on  the  spot  to  superintend 
the  whole  concern.  Some  owners  of  estates  may  be  very 
honest,  honourable,  humane  men,  who  would  not  work  their 
slaves  too  much ;  but  what  security  have  we  that  this  will 
be  the  case  with  all,  of  that  many  may  not  even  think  it 
their  interest  to  act  otherwise  ?  Indeed,  I  am  persuaded 
that  it  is  hot  so  plainly  the  pecuniary  interest  of  the 
slave-owner  in  all.  cases  to  be  humane,  as  some  havo 
imagined.  The  West-India  purchaser  of  an  estate  may 
consider  himself  engaged  in  a  gambling  concern,  and  may 
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tap*  is  a  few  years  to  scourge  a  handsome  profltout  of  the 
nn^appy  beings  committed  to  his  charge ;  and  be  may  even 
flatter  himself  that  he  will  clear  a  greater  profit  in  this 
way  than  lie  would  have  done  had  be  pursued  a  different 
course,  His  object  is  to  get  a  great  return  in  a  short 
time  4  and  although  in  a  long  series  of  years  it  might  be 
fgaiast  bis  interest  to  over-work  bis  Slaves,  yet,  his  object 
bespg  a  rapid  return  for  his  capital,  be  cannot  wait  the 
slow  progress  of  improvement  in  order  to  attain  iU  It  ia 
very  well  known,  aad  the  simile  is  far  from  being  a  new 
one,  that  some  post-masters  use  their  horses  exactly  upon 
this  principle.  They  might  keep  their  horses  longer  alive, 
by  making  them  do  less  work  and  by  giving  them  better 
treatment  *  bat  they  prefer  making  thetn  do  more  work; 
though .  it  may  wear  them  down  sooner,  upon  a  mere 
calculation  of  profit  and  loss.  Far  be  it  from  me  to  charge 
spcli  a  sordid  calculation  as  this  upon  the  West-India 
planters;  but  what  I  say  is,  that  the  identity  of  their  in- 
terest* and  those  of  humanity  ought  not  to  be  so  much 
relied  open:  yon  cannot  trnst  to  the  former  alone  in  the 
treatment  of  the  Slave,  because  I  have  shewn  that  views 
of  interest  may  be  supposed  to  require  treatment,  in  cer* 
tain  circumstances,  wholly  different  from  that  which  woold 
be  dictated  by  the  principles  of  humanity. 
.  Sflch  being  my  view  of  the  situation  in  which  master 
fnd  slave  stand  to  each  other,  I  confess  I  look  with  the 
greatest  distrust,  with  the  slenderest  possible  hope,  to  any 
reai  and  solid  advantage  to  be  derived  from  the  resolu- 
tions moved  by  the  right  honourable  Gentleman,  and  whidb 
refer  -the  matter  to  the  Colonial  Assemblies,  Let  the 
House  remember,  that  we  have  done  the  same  thing 
twice  before;  the  effect  produced  by  it  has  been  very 
small  indeed  ;  and  I  greatly  fear  that  we  shall  only  meet 
with  farther  disappointment  if  we  again  resort  to  the 
same  expedient  Those  Legislatures  may  pretend  to  meet 
fully  the  wishes  of  Parliament,  and  yet  may  do  nothing 
effectual ;  and,  after  five  years  more  have  elapsed  without 
any  progress  having  been  made,  we  shall  be  again  called 


vpjm,  either  by  events  wbict)  have  happened  it»  the  West 
Indies,  or  by  our  own  consciences  at  hop^  to  Ifefc  into 
tfeo  question  in  good  earnest,  wben  it  will  hropk  90  farther 
Relays;  and  then  we  shall  have  the  painfal  reflection,  that 
if  we  had  acted  boldly  in  the  first  instance,  five  years  of 
ifti&ery  woold  have  been  saved  to  these  unhappy  being*  < 
,  Bow  comes  it  to  pass*  I  would  ask,  that  no  ateps  haw 
yet  been  lakan  towards  the  amelioration  of  the  conditio* 
of  the  Slaves  ?  For  how  many  years  has  it,  for  example, 
been  proposed  to  attach  the  Slave  to  the  soil  I  Tip  <qoe*« 
lion,  I  kopw,  has  been  discussed ;  bat  why  has  no  progress 
been  made  in  consequence  of  that  discussion?  It  baa 
been  said  that  there  are  mapy  difficulties  to  encounter. 
Doubtless  there  are.  It  would  fee  hard  upon  the  Slave,  it 
is  argued,  to  be  kept  upon  a  barren  soil,  an  exhausted 
plantation;  bnt  it  seems  to  have  been  forgotten,  that  the 
yery  exhaustion  of  the  soil,  unfitting  it  for  sugar  onltftrp* 
is  in  the  Negro's  favour.  But  how  copes  it,  that  in  the 
West  Indies  the  richest  soils  in  thp  world  thus  undergo 
fxbagstion,  while  in  other  countries  the  poorest  soils  are 
wUept  to  no  sneb  prooess,  apd  do  not,  under  ordinal y  onl* 
tiva^ion,  deteriorate,  but  improve!  Is  it  not  that  *  just 
fqige  seems,  in  the  dispensation  of  Providence,  to  attend 
the  cruel  and  blood-thirsty  method  of  culture  by  Slaves  I 
else  why  woold;  qot  culture  keep  the  land  in  the  West 
Indies  in  the  same  heart  in  which  the  land  in  the  East 
Iqdies  of  in  Europe  is  kept  ? 

Bnt  are  we  to  say  that  the  Slaves  shall  not  be  attached 
(4  the  soil,  merely  because  some  possible  ioooo-tenience* 
pay,  ip  sopposable  cases,  be  poinded  out  as  the  result! 
Certainly  not.  If  the  argument  urged  on  the  score  of  the 
poverty  tf  the  soil  in  certain  situations  were  valid,  tha 
ssMpe  might  have  been  said  of  England,  when  viHenag* 
in  gross  was  converted  into.  vilUnage  regardant;  and 
copyholders  would  thou  have  bad  no  existence:  there 
would  have  been  no  such  thing  ap  a  freeman  in  the  land, 
because,  forsooth,  a  gust  of  wind  might  have  blown  a  part 
of  jNorfolk  into  the  sea,  and  then  it  might  have  been  said, 
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how  fcdn  subsistence  be  drawn  from  the  sands  of  Norfolk  :' 
we  mast  retain  the  power  of  transferring'  the  villein  to 
richer  lands  elsewhere.  If  this  sort  of  argument  had  been 
allowed  to  weigh  in  former  times,  we  should  have  beetl 
all  of  as  at  the  present  moment  villeins  in  gross.  I  have 
never  heard  it  said  that  there  is  one  single  plantation  in 
the  West  Indies  so  barren  that  provisions  will  not  grow 
upon  it  sufficient  for  the  maintenance  of  the  slaves' 
belonging  to  it.  But  I  would  make  a  broader  and  more' 
general  answer  to  the  objection,  and  I  would  say,  that  we- 
are  bound  to  act  upon  the  mass  of  cases,  and  that  one 
exception  is  no  argument  agfeibst  the  general  principle. 

I  cannot  close  these  observations,  which  I  have  deemed 
it  incumbent  upon  me  to  make  to  the  House,  without 
stating  my  decided  dpinion  that  we  ought  not  to  resist  the 
amendment  of  the  right  honourable  Secretary ;  because  it  is 
at  least  a  step  in  advance  towards  emancipation;  although" 
I  confess  I  entertain  but  few  hopes  of  its  leading  to  any 
sound  practical  result. '  It  may,  however,  be  ultimately  a 
ground  for  a  stronger  expression  of  the  opinion  of  the 
House ;  and  I  sincerely  trust  my  honourable  Friend  will 
in  no  long  time  propose  to  the  House  some  more  specific 
resolution,  with  respect  to  the  freedom  of  children  born 
after  a  certain  period.  Holding  that  liberty  to  tbe  Slaves 
in  the  West  Indies  must  come  sooner  or  later ;  and  being 
convinced,  that,  if  they  are  not  now  ripe  for  actual  emanci- 
pation, at  least  we  are  arrived  at  tbe  time  when  it  will  be 
safe  to  legislate  with  a  view  to  that  consummation ;  it  seems 
to  me  to  be  now  the  imperative  duty  of  the  legislature  to 
pass  some  act  with  respect  to  the  freedom  of  unborn 
children.  We  shall  be  wanting  in  our  duty  to  that  part 
of  our  fellow-subjects,  if  we  do  not  immediately  announce 
our  intention  of  taking  up  that  part  of  the  subject.  Diffi- 
culties doubtless  will  be  to  be  encountered— difficulties 
there  are  in  every  change— but  are  they  insurmountable? 
I  trust  that  no  man  will  be  stopped  by  them,  who  does  not 
wish  to  be  impeded. 

Sir,  we  hear  of  the  risk  of  insurrection;  we  have  beard  of 
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it  in  every  stage  of  the  discussion  <  from  the  first  moment 
this  question  was  brought  under  the  consideration  of  the 
House,  to  the  present  instant,  the  cry  has  never  been  oat 
of  the  months  of  those  who  oppose  all  change.  But  yet 
our  discussions,  although  declared  to  be  so  injurious  in 
theory,  have  never  produced  the  slightest  practical  .injury. 
Even  the  insurrection  in  Barbadoes,  it  might  easily  be 
shewn,  had  no  connection,  as  was  alleged,  with  the  dis- 
cussions on  the  Registry  Bill,  but  sprung  from  causes 
perfectly  distinct.  This  is  a  sufficient  answer  to  all  such 
chimerical  apprehensions.  Parliament  has  certainly  not 
shewn  any  desire  to  interfere  between  master  and  slave ; 
but  if  steps  are  not  taken  by  the  master  to  convert  bis 
present  tenure  into  one  of  a  more  restricted  nature,  Parlia- 
ment is  bound  to  interfere,  by  the  right  which  it  holds  of 
legislating  for  all  his  Majesty's  subjects.  This  right, 
sacred  and  unalienable,  is  inherent  in  the  British  legisla- 
ture, and  has  never  been  abandoned,  excepting  as  it 
regards  taxation. 

Sir,  I  beg  pardon  of  the  House  for  having  troubled  it 
by  going  at  greater  length  into  the  subject  than  I  at  first 
intended,  but  I  thought  there  was  a  chance  of  some  mis- 
take arising  as  to  the  grounds  on  which  we  accede  to  there- 
solutions  now  proposed  by  the  right  honourable  Gentleman ; 
and  I  wish  more  particularly  to  guard  against  being  under- 
stood as  expressing  any  great  hopes  of  benefit  from  the 
present  measure,  which  is  little  more  than  a  repetition  of  the 
former  Addresses  of  Parliament  to  the  Crown,  and  the 
former  references  of  the  Crown  to  the  Colonial  Assemblies, 
followed  by  an  entire  disappointment  of  every  expectation 
that  had  been  indulged.  With  these  recollections  deeply 
impressed  upon  my  mind,  let  it  not  be  supposed  that  I 
can  indulge. a  sanguine  hope  of  any  beneficial  practical 
results  from  these  resolutions. 

Mr.  B&RNAL  was  surprised  that  his  honourable  and 
learned  Friend  (Mr.  Brougham),  who  mustacknowledge  that 
conciliation  was  the  tone  most  fitting  to  be  adopted,  should 
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done.  He  might  have  selected  topics  much  happier.  The 
laws  did  not  leave  the  Negro  so  destitute  of  protection  as 
was  supposed.  Appeals  were  allowed  to  the  Negroes 
under  those  laws,  pending  which  they  were  to  hold  their 
liberty.  They  might  also  bring  actions  of  trespass;  and 
the  Attorney-General  and  the  law  authorities  of  Jamaica 
returned  very  many  cases,  in  which  those  actions  had  been 
successfully  maintained.  He  complained  especially  of  the 
argument  of  his  honourable  and  learned  Friend,  as  to  the 
failure  of  the  owners  in  not  having  attached  the  slaves  to 
the  soil,  and  the  comparison  made  by  him  between  the  cul- 
ture of  England  and  that  of  the  sugar  plantations.  What 
resemblance  could  be  fairly  ateumed  between  the  adscript} 
gkba  and  the  West-Indian  Negroes  ?  The  particular  mode 
of  cultivation  in  the  colonies  had  been  induced  and  con* 
tinned  under  the  sanction  of  the  Legislature ;  and  if  the 
Legislature!  now  were  to  insist  upon  a  change  in  that  mode, 
they  were  bound  to  compensate  the  persons  whose  pro* 
perty  and  interests  were  to  be  so  materially  affected.  (See 
Appendix  U.) 

Mr.  Alexander  Baring. — Having  been  alluded  to 
by  my  honourable  Friend  who  opened  the  debate,  I  cannot 
avoid  stating  to  the  House  how  strongly  I  feel  the  neces- 
sity of  something  being  done,  and  something  considerable, 
on  the  present  question.  I  feel  that  it  is  one  of  the 
greatest  possible  importance  and  delicaoy ;  but  I  fear  that 
honourable  gentlemen  around  me,  whose  feelings*  I  re- 
spect, have  been  led  away  by  the  ardour  and  fervency  of 
those  feelings  to  exaggerate  the  real  facts,  and  to  under* 
rate  the  taiany  difficulties  and  dangers  which  must  accom- 
pany any  alteration  iu  the  present  system.  I  am  anxious 
to  state  my  own  ideas  as  to  the  extent  of  these  difficulties; 
and  undoubtedly,  if  there  really  exist  such  a  state  of 
things,  a  case  of  that  extreme  atrocity  which  has  been 
represented  to  the  public,  every  possible  risk  ought  to 
be  encountered  to  get  the  better  of  the  system  which 


produced  them,  - 1  confers  it  does  not  surprise  me,  that 
tjiose  who  believe  in  the  existence  of  these  barbarities, 
should  wish  that  no  time  should  be  lost  in  remedying  such 
an  evil.  My  own  opinion,  however,  is,  that,  as  far  as  the 
physical  sufferings  of  the  Negro  go,  they  have  been  much, 
over-stated ;  and  I  may  even  cite  my  own  observatiops  on 
the  subject  to  prove  the  fact*  I  am  not  myself  a  West- 
India  proprietor,  but  I  have  seen  cultivation  carried  on 
by .  Slaves  in  some  of  the  American  States,  in  Georgia 
and  Carolina ;  and  I  must  say,  that,  from  all  I  saw  there,, 
and  from  every  information  I  have  received  from  our  own 
colonies,  I  do  not  believe,  on  looking  about  the  world  and 
considering  the  general  lot  of  mankind,  that,  if  I  was. 
called  upon  to  say  what  part  of  the  globe  most  particularly 
excited  my  sympathy  and  commiseration,  I  do  not  believe 
that  I  should  fix  upon  the  Negroes  of  the  West  Indies, 
as  far  as  regards  their  food  and  clothing,  and  the  whole 
of  their  treatment.    (See  Appendix  V,) 

I  must  say,  that  when  my  honourable  and  learned  Friend 
(Mr.  Brougham),  in  a  speech  of  much  energy  and  elo- 
quence, sets  aside  the  testimony  of  all  those  colonial  gover- 
nors (which  was  detailed  to  the  House  by  the  honourable 
Member  for  Sandwich),  and  takes  up  the  opinions,  pub- 
lished in  the  form  of  pamphlets,  of  honest  but  enthusiastic 
men,  who  are  much  more  likely  to  be  misled  as  to  facts  than 
those  public  functionaries  in  their  official  reports,  I  con- 
fess I  cannot  fully  approve  of  such  a  mode  of  arguing  the 
question.  I  should  say,  in  opposition  to  these  feelings,  and 
to  those  of  my  honourable  friend  the  Member  for  Bramber 
(Mr.  Wilberforce),  that  unless  he  himself  bad  been  in  the 
colonies,  and  had  been  an  eye-witness  to  the  scenes  he 
has  described,  I  would  rather  take  the  reports  of  those 
governors,  men  of  education,  having  no  interest  in  the 
Colonies,  than  the  opinions  of  these  individuals,  who  are 
not  very  likely  to  be  sparing  in  their  descriptions  of  the; 
cruelties  and  atrocities  committed  in  the  West  Indies* 
well  knowing  that  such  glowing  and  exaggerated  accounts, 
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whete  solitary  instances  of  oppression,  instead  of  being 
the  exception,  are  converted  into  tbe  rule,  would  not 
He' unacceptable  to  those  to  whom  they  communicated 
their  statements.  My  own  opinion  is,  that  the  condition 
df  the  Slaves  is  undoubtedly,  in  many  respects,  snperior  to. 
that  of  most  of  the  European  peasantry.  ,  They  are  well 
clothed,  well  fed,  and,  I  believe,  generally  treated  with 
justice  and  kindness. 

-  But  tbe  circumstance  which  weighs  the  heaviest  on  my 
mind,  is  the  moral  condition  of  the  Slaves,  and  the  almost 
impossibility  of  their  deriving,  in  their  present  situation, 
any  religious  or  moral  instruction  from  those  who  are 
placed  over  them,  and  who  cannot  boast  of  the  best  morals 
themselves.  There  is  something  altogether  so  painful  in 
their  situation,  in  this  respect,  that  I  am  induced  to  wish 
that  something  could  be  done  to  ameliorate  their  moral 
condition ;  nor  can  I  see  auy  danger  which  could  possibly 
arise  from  a  prudent  plan  of  religious  instruction,  by  which' 
they  might  be  raised  in  tbe  scale  of  being.  (See  Ap- 
pendix W.) 

As  to  the  objection  taken  by  my  honourable  and  learned 
Friend  to  the  statement  with  reference  to  the  insurrection 
at  Barbadoes ;  I  believe  it  to  have  been  correctly  stated 
that  the  insurrection  was  owing  to  the  report  spread  in  the 
colony  of  what  was  doing  at  home,  and  to  the  consequences 
which  the  Negroes  anticipated  from  it.  It  was,  I  think, 
the  statement  of  the  Governor,  Sir  James  Leith,  that  the 
insurrection  was  owing  entirely  to  that  circumstance. 
Indeed,  it  is  impossible  to  consider  the  state  in  which 
men  in  that  country  exist,  without  supposing  an  extreme 
liability  to  excitement  among  them.  The  same  excite- 
ment might,  and  probably  would,  be  produced  at  home  by 
similar  means.  Supposing  a  question  were  argued  in  the 
Bouse  of  Commons  on  the  subject  of  a  division  of  the 
property  of  the  rich  among  the  poorer  people  of  this  coun- 
try;  and  there  were  among  us  men  enthusiastic  enough  to 
maintain  the  justice  of  this  division,  and  to  argue  how 
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live  upon  coarse  food,  and  drink  nothing  but  water,  while* 
another  portion  should  feast  on  venison  and  cbampaigne, 
and  indulge  in  all  the  luxuries  and  delicacies  of  life;-—, 
supposing,  I  say,  these  opinions  were  to  spread  (and  I 
really  think  a  great  deal  of  good  argument  might  be 
stated  in  their  favour  upon  the  score  of  Christianity),  and 
discussions  on  some  future  occasion  were  to  arise  in  this 
House;   I  would  ask,  whether  they  could  possibly  take 
place  without  producing  considerable  irritation  even  it* 
this  country,  accustomed  as  we  are  to  free  discussion  ?  We. 
do  not  want,  therefore,  these  governors  of  the  West  Indie* 
to  tell  us  what  dangers  would  result  from  snch  a  course 
of  proceeding.    It  is  quite  sufficient  fur  us  to  know  human 
nature,  to  be  sensible  that  the  danger  is  extreme,  and  that 
the  discussion,  therefore,  mast  be  entered  upon  with  the 
greatest  possible  caution.    (See  Appendix  X.) 
.    The  honourable  Gentleman  who  opened  this  discussion 
has  given  us  some  instances  where  Slavery  has  been  en- 
tirely got  rid  of  without  the  slightest  danger  resulting 
from  the  application  of  the  necessary  remedies  for  coring 
the  evil ;  and  the  states  of  Pennsylvania,  of  New  York, 
and  of  New  Jersey,  have  been  quoted  for  this  purpose. 
The  honourable  Gentleman  seemed  as  if  he  coold  not 
express  himself  in  terms  of  sufficient  delight  and  rapture ; 
it  was  beautiful  to  observe,  he  said,  how  gradually  the 
whole  mass  of  Slavery  sunk,  and,  as  it  were,  melted  away, 
without  disorder,  or  the  slightest  interference  on  the  part 
of  the  legislature  being  required  to  prevent  the  dangers, 
which  might  have  been  anticipated.    But  he  has  cited 
these  cases  to  tbe  House  without  possessing  a  sufficient 
knowledge    of  tbe  real    facts.     In    New   York    there 
were  1,000,000  Whites,  and  tbe  whole  Black  population 
did  not  amount  to  more  than  5000.    Is  this,  then,  an 
analogous  case?    The  same  is  the  case  precisely  with  tbe 
State  of  New   Jersey :   there  the  whole  amount  of  tbe 
Black  population  was  nut  more  than  10,000.    Jn  Peon* 
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iylvania  the  number  was  still  less.  1%at  judicious  people, 
The  Quakers,  resident  in  Pennsylvania,  began  very  early  to 
abolish  the  system  of  slavery,  and  the  amount  of  them  wa* 
comparatively  nothing.  These  are,  therefore,  all  the  cases 
which  have  been  mentioned  by  the  honourable  Gentleman 
with  respect  to  North  America.  Not  one  of  them  is  in 
point,  to  prove  that  no  danger  exists  from  the  proposed 
alterations. 

"  I  should  say,  that  with  respect  to  the  other  case,  of 
Colombia,  although  it  is  undoubtedly  more  in  point,  yet 
that  it  is  still  not  to  be  compared  with  our  Colonies  in  the 
West  Indies.  In  the  case  of  Colombia,  there  was,  I  think, 
a  population  of  3,000,000,  out  of  which  800,000  were 
Blacks;  bo  that  the  Whites  at  least  were  more  than 
enough  to  keep  the  Negroes  in  awe  of  tbem.  The  case 
stated  of  the  Island  of  Ceylon  is  not  in  the  least  ana* 
logons  to  the  present,  because  that  is  a  case  where  the 
inhabitants  of  the  country  itself  were  in  a  state  of  vassalage 
and  personal  servitude,  and  where  they  were  released  from 
their  bonds  by  measures  instituted  by  a  strong  military 
government  on  the  spot.  Are  then,  I  would  ask,  any  of 
these  cases  to  be  compared  with  a  colony  in  the  West 
Indies,  where  there  is  no  mass  of  property  represented 
by  persons  on  the  spot,  where  there  is  no  physical  supe- 
riority to  counteract  the  effect  of  any  insurrection  which 
may  arise  in  the  colony,  the  Slaves  outnumbering  the 
Whites  by  at  least  ten  to  one  ?    (See  Appendix  Y.) 

With  respect  to  the  different  remedies  suggested  by  the 
honourable  Gentleman  who  commenced  this  debate ;  so  far 
as  they  have  been  acceded  to  by  the  right  honourable  Gen- 
tleman, they  very  muoh  meet  my  own  view  of  the  subject; 
but  certainly  the  question  of  the  actual  emancipation  of  the 
slaves  is  one  which  appears  to  me  to  be  attended  with  the 
greate8tdifficulties.  The  suggestion  of  my  honourable  Friend 
is,  that  children  born  after  a  certain  period  should  be  free. 
At  first  sight,  I  confess  it  to  be  a  very  natural  proposition, 
and  one  most  accordant  to  our  feelings ;  but  it  seems  to 
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have  been  forgotten,  that  there  is  this  question  yet  to*  bb 
answered,  and  as  it  appears  to  me  it  will  be  difficult  to 
tneet  it  with  a  satisfactory  reply ;  it  is  this,  If  these  chil- 
dren are  born  free,  who  is  to  take  care  of  them  I  It  has 
been  said  that  they  may  be  apprenticed  for  a  certain  nam* 
ber  of  years;  but  this,  I  think,  will  be  impracticable,  for 
it  will  not  be  worth  the  while  of  the  planter  to  bring  up 
these  children — we  will  say  from  the  age  of  twelve  to  nine* 
teen — well  knowing  that  at  the  end  of  that  period  they  will 
be  at  liberty  to  leave  him  and  go  whither  they  please.  I 
have  very  strangely  miscalculated,  if  such  a  scheme  can 
be  carried  into  execution :  it  is  in  fact  wholly  impracticable. 
It  is  admitted,  I  think,  on  all  hands,  that  one  of  the  greatest 
advantages  of  the  abolition  of  the  Slave  Trade  is,  that  it 
tends  to  an  improvement  both  in  the  condition  and  in  the 
treatment  of  the  Negro  females  and  children ;  that  it  gives 
an  interest  to  the  master  in  rearing  the  children,  and  in 
taking  proper  care  of  the  mother  while  she  is  breeding. 
But  if  you  do  away  with  the  interest  6f  the  proprietor  in 
the  offspring,  as  undoubtedly  would  be  the  effect  of  the 
proposition  of  my  honourable  Friend,  all  this  beneficial 
result  of  the  abolition  of  the  Slave  Trade  immediately 
ceases.  It  is  a  fact  too  evident  to  be  for  a  moment  dis* 
puted,  that,  if  this  plan  is  adopted,  the  proprietor  has  at 
least  not  the  same  reason  as  before,  for  taking  care  either 
of  the  mother  or  of  the  offspring.    (See  Appendix  Z.) 

I  am  satisfied,  however,  that  the  matter  is  in  the  best 
possible  hands  to  which  it  could  be  entrusted ;  and  I 
will  only  say,  that  if  any  measures  are  taken  for  abolishing 
Slavery,  either  directly  or  cirouitously,  they  must  have  the 
effect  of  endangering  the  peace  and  tranquillity  of  our 
Colonies.  And  if  we  were  to  arrive  at  a  free  Black  popu* 
lation,  the  inevitable  consequence  will  be,  that  the  whole 
of  the  islands  jvill  be  gone  from  this  country ;  there  will 
be  an  end  to  our  colonial  system.  It  would  be  absurd  to 
suppose  that  a  free  Black  population,  so  enlightened  and 
cultivated  as  to  value  their  rights  and  duly  to  appreciate 
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their  strength;  that  *  population  so  instructed  and  80 
civilized,  will  consent  to  continue  devoting  their  labour* 
to  proprietors  the  greater  portion  of  whom  are  resident  in 
England.  It  is  impossible  for  a  moment  to  suppose  such 
a  state  of  things  to  exist;  or  that  this  country  can  possibly 
retain  any  interest  whatever  in  colonies  of  this  description* 
The  instant  such  a  state  of  society  as  I  have  described  ia 
established,  we  must,  I  say,  bid  adieu  to  oar  colonial 
ftystem.  The  colonies  would  be  of  no  farther  value  to 
Great  Britain.    (See  Appendix  AA.) 

With  regard  to  the  question  of  compensation,  I  think 
that  my  honourable  friend,  the  Member  for  Bramber,  hag 
not  acted  with  his  usual  candour  and  liberality,  in  not 
having  mentioned  one  word  of  compensation  to  those 
persons  who  are  so  deeply  interested  in  this  question.  It 
is  quite  evident,  that,  in  whatever  way  you  proceed,  you 
must  vitally  affect  pecuniary  interests.  For  instance ;  if 
.  you  say  that  children  shall  be  free  after  a  certain  period, 
you  convert  permanent  property  into  a  life  estate,  you 
totally  waiter  the  nature  of  that  property.  When  it  is  con* 
sidered  with  what  extreme  delicacy  we  touch  property  iu 
this  country,  it  never  can  be  tolerated  for  an  instant  that  9 
measure  so  vitally  affecting  the  interests  of  the  West-India 
proprietors  should  be  unaccompanied  by  compensation, 
which  would  be  the  greatest  possible  injustice.  When  I 
recollect  too — and  let  it  not  be  forgotten  by  the  House — 
the  strong  and  able  argument  raised  by  my  honourable 
friend,  the  Member  for  Weymouth,  who  introduced  this 
question  to  the  consideration  of  the  House,  on  the  subject 
of  the  brewers,  to  prove  to  us,  that  if  the  measure  then 
before  the  House  (a  measure  which  I,  for  one,  deemed  a 
most  important  and  salutary  one)  should  pass  into  a  law,  the 
vested  interests  (as  my  honourable  Frieud  termed  them)  of 
the  brewers  would  be  destroyed,  and  their  property  greatly 
injured — all  these  interests  and  this  property  would  be 
sacriBced,  if  the  beer  trade  were  to  be  thrown  open  to  the 
public.    Now  I  cannot  forbear  contrasting  these  former 
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sentiments  of  my  honourable  Friend  with  hu  present 
proceedings  in  this  House.  I  should  be  sony  to  take  an 
unfair  advantage  of  any  argument  used  by  my  honourable 
Friend,  but  I  must  say,  conscientiously,  that  if  there  were 
a  measure  which  I  thought  more  than  another  could  con* 
tribute  to  the  health  and  secure  the  comfort  of  the  poorec 
classes,  it  would  "be  that  which  my  honourable  Friend  so 
strongly,  and  with  so  much  ingenuity,  opposed,  on  no 
other  ground  than  that  one  class  of  men  would  be  proba* 
bly  injured,  and  deprived  of  a  monopoly  which  I  feel  satis-' 
fied  the  law  never  intended  to  be  allowed  to  them.  But, 
of  all  the  cases  whioh  have  oome  under  the  consideration 
of  the  House,  I  think  none  could  call  more  loudly  for 
compensation,  upon  every  principle  of  justice,  than  the 
one  now  under  discussion.  Those  who  have  their  interests 
so  intimately  involved  in  this  question,  have  a  right  to 
call  upon  Parliament  to  consider  their  claim  before  any 
material  alteration  is  attempted*  I  only  hope  that  the 
subject,  so  properly  left  to  the  care  of  Government,  will 
be  treated  with  the  delicacy  it  deserves. 

I  must  observe,  before  I  sit  down,  that  I  trust  his  Ma- 
jesty's Ministers  will  not  be  unduly  influenced  by  the  peti- 
tions on  the  table,  which  have,  in  fact,  been  got  up  by  a 
few  persons  in  the  metropolis.  I  know  no  question  upon 
which  petitions  have  been  procured  with  more  trick  and 
management,  than  on  the  present;  or  where  they  have 
come  so  notoriously  from  persons  having  no  means  what- 
ever of  exercising  a  judgment  upon  the  question.  It  is, 
in  fact,  considered  one  more  of  conscience  than  of  judg- 
ment; *nd  persons,  according  to  the.  fashion  of  the  day, 
think  to  quiet  their  consciences  for  the  year,  either  by 
subscribing  their  money  to  one  of  the  Missionary  So- 
cieties, or  their  names  to  one  of  these  petitions  against 
Negro  Slavery  in  the  West  Indies.  I  am,  however, 
happy  to  see  that  such  a  feeling  prevails  in  this  conn** 
try,  and  that  there  Are  people  who  are  capable  of  being 
so  actuated  by  such  considerations ;  it  is  highly  honourable 
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to  the  national  character;  bat  I  bopeit  wiHnot  have'  the 
effect  of  setting  the  machinery  of  government  at  work 
injuriously  to  the  interests  either  of  the  public  or  of  indi- 
viduals. It  is  the  same  feeling  which  put  the  politics  of 
Europe  into  an  unusual  state  of  ferment,  and  set  tbe  Con* 
grosses  of  Vienna  and  Verona  at  work ;  and  which  every 
year  brings  upon  the  table  of  the  House  whole  loads  of 
humbug  about  the  Slave  Trade.  It  seems  to  me  as  if  these 
negociations  were  kept  up  merely  to  gratify  the  feelinga 
of  this  country;  to  shew  to  the  people  of  England  how 
much  the  great  potentates  of  Europe  have  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  Slave  Trade  at  their  hearts.  Austria  and 
Russia,  who  have.  God  knows,  slaves  enough  in  their 
own  territories  to  practise  emancipation  upon,  are  repeat- 
ing every  year  their  assurances  to  the  good  people  of 
England  of  their  anxiety  for  the  abolition  of  Negro 
Slavery;  and,  somehow  or  other,  our  Minister,  who  at* 
tends  at  these  meetings  of  the  European  monarchs,  ia 
fortunate  enough  to  bring  home  with  him  great  massea 
of  papers,  to  prove  that  these  most  humane  and  kind-* 
hearted  Emperors  take  a  most  lively  interest  in  the 
question.    (See  Appendix  BB.) 

Undoubtedly  I  do  most  sincerely  wish  well  to  the  efforts 
of  bis  Majesty's  Government  on  the  present  oocasion ;  and 
I  feel  great  satisfaction  that  the  task  has.  been  undertaken  , 
by  them ;  and,  from  the  speech  of  the  right  honourable 
Gentleman,  I  feel  great  confidence  that  tbe  resolutions  pro** 
posed  by  him  will  be  acted  upon,  not  only  sincerely,  but 
with  that  judgment  and  discretion,  with  that  caution  and 
justice  and  delicacy,  which  such  great  and  important 
interests  deserve. 

Lord  Althobp. — I  am  anxious  to  address  one  or, 
two  observations  to  the  House  upon  this  important  ques- 
tion. I  certainly  think  that  tbe  Planters  of  the  West 
Indies  have  a  fair  claim  upon  this  House  for  compensation 
in  the  evont  of  tbe  adoption  of  the  plans  proposed  by  my. 
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honourable  Friend  (Mr.  F.  Buxton.)  With  reference  to 
what  has  fallen  from  my  honourable  Friend  who  spoke  last, 
relative  to  the  cultivation  of  the  Colonies  by  free  labour, 
I  differ  from  him,  certainly,  in  supposing  that  the  conver- 
sion of  the  slaves  into  freemen  would  be  such  an  im- 
mense loss  to  this  country.  I,  however,  look  at  this  sub- 
ject with  a  view  chiefly  to  the  interests  of  the  Negroes. 
My  honourable  Friend  has  ridiculed  the  petitions  which 
have  been  presented  in  such  a  mass  for  the  abolition  of 
Slavery  in  the  West  Indies.  vUndoubtedly  there  have 
been  a  great  number  of  petitions  presented ;  the  feeling  of 
the  country  seems  to  be  pretty  nearly  unanimous  upon  the 
subject ;  and  I  would  ask  my  honourable  Friend,  if  he 
really  thinks  that  the  Slave  Trade  itself  would  have  been 
abolished,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  same  general  expres- 
sion of  the  sentiments  of  the  people  of  this  country.  It 
cannot  be  for  a  moment  disputed,  that  it  was  the  general 
feeling  of  the  nation,  the  general  abhorrence  of  the  in- 
humanity and  barbarity  of  the  practice  of  dealing  in 
human  flesh,  which  produced  its  abolition. 

I  wisb,  however,  the  emancipation  of  the  Slaves  to 
proceed  very  gradually,  because  I  feel  apprehensive,  that, 
if  the  greatest  caution  is  not  used  in  the  application  of  the 
remedies,  evils  of  an  alarming  nature  may  be  the  result. 
With  respect,  therefore,  to  the  discretion  to  be  exercised 
by  this  Government  in  the  steps  to  be  taken,  I  entirely 
agree  with  my  honourable  Friend.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
when  I  reflect  on  the  moral  degradation  to  which  these 
unhappy  beings  are  reduced ;  and  when  I  consider  how 
inconsistent  it  is  with  their  comfort  and  their  happiness, 
and  how  contrary  to  every  principle  of  justice  and  hu- 
manity it  is,  that  they  should  be  suffered  to  remain  in  that 
state,  when  this  Government  has  it  in  its  power  to  ame- 
liorate their  condition ;  I  would  say,  that  the  sooner  eman- 
cipation can  be  brought  about,  the  more  satisfaction  shall 
I  feel  at  its  accomplishment. 

It  has  been  stated  several  times  to-night,  that  the  con- 
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ditibn  of  the  Negro  in  the  West  Indies  is  in  many  re- 
spects preferable  to  that  of  onr  labourers  in  this  country  ; 
and  my  honourable  Friend,  who  spoke  last,  asserted  that 
the  physical  sufferings  of  the  Negro  have  been  greatly  over- 
fated.  The  honourable  Member  for  Sandwich,  too,  has' 
stated  broadly,  and  has  quoted  various  documents  to  prove 
it,  that  the  slave  is  perfectly  contented  and  bappy.  If  we 
took  only  to  the  clothing  and  food  allowed  to  these 
unfortunate  beings,  it  is  enough  to  convince  any  reason- 
able man,  without  further  investigation,  of  the  necessity 
of  an  alteration  in  the  present  system  ;  and  it  is  idle  to 
the  last  degree  to  talk  of  the  happiness  and  comfort  en- 
joyed by  them.  But  it  is  said,  that  some  of  these  happy 
Slaves  are  so  conscious  of  their  bliss,  that  they  have  even 
refused  to  take  advantage  of  an  offer  of  their  liberty,  and 
have  preferred  to  live  and  die  in  Slavery.  If  the  object 
Were  to  prove  the  low  state  to  which,  as  moral  creatures, 
these  beings  have  been  reduced,  nothing  could  be  stronger 
than  this  single  statement.  Good  God!  can it&e  imagined 
for  a  moment,  that  a  man,  possessing  the  least  particle 
of*  the  sympathies  and  affections  of  his  species,  should 
prefer  to  doom  himself  without  remorse  to  Slavery  for  life  i 
that  he  should  doom  his  children  after  him,  from  genera- 
tion to  generation,  to  be  born  to  live  and  die  in  the  bonds 
of  Slavery ;  that  he  should  doom  for  ever  bis  sons  to  the 
lash  of  the  slave-driver,  and  expose  his  daughters  to  the 
will  and  power  of  a  cruel  task-master,  who  might  at 
pleasure  subject  them  to  his  wanton  lust  ?  If  any  thing, 
I  say,  can  raise  (feelings  of  indignation  And  horror  in  the 
breast,  it  would  be  the  knov/ledge  of  such  a  fact  as  this. 
But  What  must  be  the  feelings  of  a  free-born  Englishman, 
enjoying  the  glorious  blessings  of  freedom,  on  bearing  such 
a  statement  as  this  ?  The  coldest  heart  could  not  btit  be 
keenly  affected  by  it;  and  even  those  who  are  most  in- 
terested in  the  question  must  sympathize  with  the  general 
feeling  of  the  country. 

I  wffl  not  trouble  the  House  by  going  further  into  this 
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question,  but  I  musf  express  my  gratitude  to  my  honourable 
Friend  for  bringing  this  subject  under  the  consideration 
of  the  House.  If  nothing  more  has  been  done,  at  least  it 
has  had  the  effect  of  producing  the  resolutions  of  my  right 
honourable  Friend  opposite,  which,  I  hope,  may  be  con- 
sidered as  one  step  towards  the  total  emancipation  of  the 
Negroes  in  the  West  Ipdtes. 


Mr.  Buxton"  (in  reply.) — I  bad  made  up  my  mind  not 
to  trouble  the  House  with  a  single  observation  in  reply. 
I  had  already  trespassed  long  on  your  attention ;  and  I 
was  abundantly  contented  to  rest  the  defence  of  the  state- 
ments with  which  I  opened  the  business,  on  the  powerful 
speeches  of  my  honourable  Friends.  In  this  determi- 
nation I  should  have  persevered,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
speech  of  the  honourable  Gentleman  who  spoke  last  but 
one  (Mr.  Baring.)  Jhat  Gentleman  has  charged  me  with 
inconsistency — he  has  accused  me  of  using  one  sort  of 
language  on  this  question,  and  another  upon  subjects 
where  my  own  interests  are  concerned.  He  tells  us  that 
I  was  sufficiently  mindful  of  the  rights  of  private  property, 
Vhen  that  property  was  my  own ;  but  that  I  never  even 
whispered  a  syllable  about  compensation  to  the  West- 
India  Planter.  Now  I  appeal  to  the  House,  whether 
there  is  justice^in  the  charge.  I  ask  those  who  listened 
to  my  statement,  whether  I  did  not  clearly  and  explicitly 
declare  my  opinion  that  the  question  of  compensation  to 
the  Planter  was  one  that  merited  attention.  I  appeal  to 
the  honourable  Gentleman  himself,  whether  the  language 
I  used  was  not  to  this  effect : — Slavery  is  au  injustice,  but 
it  is  an  injustice  sanctioned  by  our  law :  the  crime  in 
ours,  and  ours  must  be  the  expense  of  getting  rid  of  it. 
The  honourable  Gentleman  is,  then,  in  error,  when  h6  says 
I  never  alluded  to  compensation.  But  what  if  I  had  not  ? 
7s  there  no  difference  between  a  vested  interest  in  a  house 
or  a  tenement,  and  a  vested  interest  in  a  human  being? 
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No  difference  between  a  right  to  bricks  and  mortar,  and  a 
right  to  the  flesh  of  man— a  right  to  torture  his  body  and 
to  degrade  bis  mind  at  your  good  will  and  pleasure  I 
There  is  this  difference,— the  right  to  the  house  originates 
in  law,  and  is  reconcilable  to  justice ;  the  claim  (for  I  will 
not  call  it  a  right)  to  the  man,  originated  in  robbery,  and 
is  an  outrage  upon  every  principle  of  justice  and  every 
tenet  of  religion. 

The  right  honourable  Gentleman  (Mr  Canning)  com- 
plains of  my  language  in  having  referred  to  the  Slave 
Trade.  "  Why,"  he  asks,  "  do  you  recall  the  horrors  of 
that  odious  and  abolished  practice  ?"  For  this  plain  reasoq, 
that  your  title  to  a  slave  is  founded  on  that  practice.  By 
the  Slave  Trade  yon  obtained  him.  Upon  that  practice, 
now  reprobated,  and  now  by  us  abolished,  your  claim  is 
founded.  Every  reproach  uttered  against  Slave  Trading 
impeaches  your  title  to  the  Slave.  You  say  the  man  is  your 
property.  I  ask  in  reply,  how  did  you  obtain  that  property? 
And  you  are  driven  to  the  necessity  of  acknowledging 
that  it  was  gained  by  the  blackest  of  crimes — by  that 
act  which  you  now  punish  as  a  felony ;  by  that  act  which 
the  British  Parliament  stigmatized  as  "  contrary  to  the 
principles  of  justice,  humanity,  and  sound  policy;"  by 
that  act  which  even  the  assembled  Monarchs  of  Europe 
(not  suspected  of  too  ardent  a  love  of  liberty)  describe  a? 
"  desolating  Africa,  degrading  Europe,  and  afflicting 
humanity,"  and  as  "  repugnant  to  the  principles  of  humanity 
and  universal  morality." 

There  is  one  point  in  the  speech  of  the  honourable 
Member  for  Sandwich,  upon  which,  as  I  have  risen,  I  must 
make  a  few  observations-r-because  it  is  really  the  most 
matchless  exemplification  of  forgetfulness,  the  most  memo- 
rable instance  I  ever  met  with  of  a  treacherous  memory. 
The  honourable  Gentleman  quoted  to  us,  from  the  papers 
during  the  last  twenty  years  printed  by  this  House,  every 
sentence  and  expression  which  could  be  construed  into  a 
defence   of  slavery,  or  an  approval  of  the  condition  of 
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dares*  One  could  hardly  sufficiently  admire  the  degree 
of  industry  which  prompted  him  to  search  out,  or  the  force 
of  memory  which  enabled  him  to  repeat,  every  passage  in 
this  voluminous  correspondence  which  favours  his  view  of 
the  subject.  Amongst  other  papers,  he  refers  to  the  corre- 
spondence of  Colonel  Arthur.  In  1816  Colonel  Arthur  de- 
clares that  be  came  to  the  West  Indies,  three  years  preced- 
ing, a  perfect  Wilberforce  as  to  slavery ;  but  that  experience 
had  changed  his  views,  and  that  he  could  hardly  find  terms  to 
express  his  admiration  of  the  comforts  and  advantages  of  the 
slave  population  of  Honduras.  The  honourable  Gentleman 
triumphantly  appeals  to  these  expressions.  But  in  that  same 
volume  from  which  he  extracted  them,  and  within  a  few. 
pages,  there  is  a  fact  stated  by  the  same  Colonel  Arthur, 
which  speaks  still  more  unequivocally  than  they  do  as  to  the 
"  comforts  and  advantages  of  the  slave  population  of  Hon- 
duras." Now  it  is  strange  that  the  honourable  Gentleman, 
who  so  accurately  recollects  the  eulogy,  should  so  entirely 
have  forgotten  the  fact;  for  the  House  will  perceive,  when  I 
state  it,  that  it  is  a  fact  calculated  to  make  a  pretty  strong 
impression  on  a  memory  less  powerful  than  that  of  the 
Member  for  Sandwich.  The  dispatch  which  contains  it  is 
from  Colonel  Arthur,  dated  October  21,  1816,  just  seven- 
teen days  prior  to  that  other  dispatch  in  which  he  lauds 
the  condition  of  the  Slaves  in  that  colony,  and  describes 
himself  ^s  having  been  metamorphosed  from  a  perfect 
Wilberforce  into— something,  no  doubt,  very  superior.  I 
will  now  read  an  extract  from  it.  You  will  find  the  whole 
in  the  papers  relative  to  Slaves,  ordered  to  be  printed 
on  the  10th  June,  1818;  the  very  papers  from  which 
the  honourable  Member  for  Sandwich  has  drawn  his 
quotations. 

"  Copy  of  a  Letter  from  Lieut-Col.  Geo.  Arthur  tp 
Earl  Bathurst ;  with  seven  enclosures. 

"  Honduras,  21st  October,  1316.  —  My  Lord,  I  have 
the  honour  to  report  to  your  lordship,  that  an  inhabitant 
of  this  settlement,  named  Michael  Carty,  embarked  by 
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the  last  vessel  which  sailed  for  England,  in  order  to  obtain 
redress  for  the  oppressive  measures  which  he  represents  to 
have  been  exercised  towards  him  by  me. 

"  I  could  not  have  conceived  it  possible  that  this  in- 
human wretch  was  so  destitute  of  all  sense  of  shame,  as  to 
have  taken  such  public  means  of  promulgating  his  infamy ; 
yet,  as  he  has  resolved  upon  it,  I  feel  it  necessary  to 
transmit,  for  your  lordship's  information,  the  accompanying 
documents  respecting  him. 

"  By  these  papers  your  lordship  will  perceive,  that  this 
Carty  was  convicted  before  a  special  court,  assembled  for 
his  trial,  of  having  caused  a  poor  young  Negro  female,  his 
property,  to  be  stripped  naked,  and  her  hands  being  tied 
to  her  feet  with  tight  cords,  a  stick  was  passed  under  her 
knees  and  above  the  elbow-bend  of  her  arms,  a  large 
cattle-chain  was  fastened  round  her  neck  with  a  padlock, 
and  in  this  agonizing  posture,  exposed  to  the  burning 
heat  of  the  sun,  was  this  wretched  female  tortured  from 
morning  until  night ;  constantly,  during  that  time,  flogged 
with  a  severe  cat  by  her  inhuman  master  and  servant,  in 
the  most  wanton  and  barbarous  manner :  sometimes  on  her 
buttocks ;  at  other  times,  being  turned  over  on  the  stick, 
on  her  face  and  breasts." 

Now,  look  at  the  evidence  on  which  he  was  thus  con- 
victed. 

"  At  a  meeting  of  the  Magistrates  at  the  Court  House, 
Belize,  River's  mouth,  in  Honduras,  Thursday, 
August  29th,  1816. — Present,  Marshall  Bennett, 
Thomas  Paslow,  and  Thomas  Frain,  esquires. 

"  J.  B.  Rabateau  came  before  the  magistrates,  and 
stated  upon  oath  as  follows :  —  The  day  before  yesterday 
I  was  at  Mr.  OrgilFs,  about  half  past  twelve  o'clock,  and 
I  heard  sbmebody  was  crawling  in  Mr.  Carty's  yard ; 
Mr.  Orgill  told  me  it  was  Mr.  Carty  that  was  flogging  one 
of  his  wenches,  and  which  was  the  third  timo  that  day ;  I 
went  from  the  house  into  Mr.  Orgill's  yard,  with  Mr.  Orgill 
and  Joseph  Belisle,  and  looked  into  Mr.  Carty's  yard*  and 
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I  saw  a  girl  which  Mr.  Carty  brought  from  Mrs.  Burn's, 
od  the  ground,  her  two  hands  were  tied  to  her  feet,  and  a 
stick  run  under  her  knees  and  above  the  elbow-bend  of 
the  arm,  and  lying  on  her  back  perfectly  naked,  and  he, 
Mr.  Carty,  was  flogging  her  with  a  cat ;  after  flogging  her 
some  time  on  her  buttocks,  he  came  round  and  struck  her 
ten  or  twelve  stripes  over  her  breast  and  face,  and  after 
his  flogging  her  thus,  he  called  another  woman  of  his  and 
made  her  hold  one  end  of  the  stick,  and  he,  Mr.  Carty, 
took  hold  of  the  other,  and  he  turned  her  from  lying  on 
her  back  over  her  head,  when  she  fell  nearly  on  her  face, 
and  then  he  flogged  her  again  on  her  buttocks ;  after  this 
I  went  away,  and  some  time  after  returned,  when  I  saw 
Mr.  Carty  flog  the  girl  again  in  the  same  position  and 
manner  as  before.  I  was  then  in  company  with  Mr.  Orgill, 
Joseph  Belisle,  Martha  Sloasher,  Jeremia  My  vett,  William 
Adams,  and  John  M*  Gregor,  who  all  saw  the  same.  After 
this  I  went  away,  and  about  five  o'clock  returned  to  Mr. 
Orgill,  and  saw  the  girl  fastened  in  the  "same  position." 

"The  magistrates  and  officers  of  the  court  then  exa- 
mined the  woman  Quasheba,  who  appeared  to  have  been 
much  flogged,  and  her  wrists  much  cut,  apparently  from 
having  been  tied,  and  had  a  large  cattle-cbaii  fastened 
about  her  neck  with  a  padlock." 

"John  M' Gregor  sworn,  deposed  as  follows:  —  The 
other  day  I  had  occasion  to  go  into  Mr.  Carty's  shop,  with 
a  Spaniard,  to  see  some  crockery  ware ;  as  I  went  into 
the  6hop,  he,  Carty,  was  just  coming  in  from  the  yard, 
with  a  cat  in  his  hand  ;  this  was  about  eleven  o'clock.  I 
went  away ;  about  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  I  was  in 
Mr.  OrgilPs  yard,  and  I  saw  the  girl  Quasheba  tied  in 
Mr.  Carty's  yard  ;  she  was  quite  naked,  and  tied  with  her 
hands  to  her  legs,  and  a  stick  run  under  the  bend  of  the 
knees  and  above  the  bend  of  the  arms;  he  was  flogging 
her." 

"John  Antonia  Portall  sworn;  and  John  M' Gregor 
sworn  as  interpreter : — Deposes,  that  he  saw  the  girl  Qua- 
sheba when  tied,  and  saw  her  being  punished  by  Mr.  Carty ; 
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.that  he  tent  his  mate  and  the  boatswain,  who  could  talk 
liluglish,  to  beg  for  the  girl ;  that  they  went  in  and  Mr. 
Carty  said  he  would  forgive  her,  but  would  put  her  in 
chains ;  and  this  was  about  half  past  four  o'clock.0 

Now  conceive  a  young  female,  her  hands  tied  to  her 
feet,  a  stick  run  under  her  knees  and  above  the  elbow- 
bend  of  her  arm,  and  a  merciless  villain  flogging  her 
with  a  cat  on  the  breast,  the  face,  and  every  part  of  her 
body ;  and,  as  if  insatiable  in  his  barbarity,  calling  another 
woman  of  bis  and  making  her  hold  one  end  of  the  stick, 
he  holding  the  other,  and  thus  turning  her,  from  lying 
on  her  back,  over  her  head,  when  she  fell  nearly  on  her 
face;  and  then  he  flogging  her  again,  in  a  manner  too 
shocking,  too  brutal,  too  indecent  for  me  to  read.  One 
witness  saw  this  at  half  past  twelve  o'clock,  and  in  that 
position  he  saw  her  again  at  five  o'clock. 

Observe,  too,  not  only  the  intensity  of  the  punishment, 
but  how  often  it  was  repeated.  The  same  witness,  Mr. 
Rabateau,  says,  that  at  half  past  twelve  o'clock  Mr,  Carty 
was  flogging  his  wench  for  the  third  time  that  day.  An- 
other witness,  M'Gregor,  saw  her  tied  in  the  same  manner 
on  the  same  spot  at  four  o'clock,  and  Carty  flogging  her* 
Another  witness,  J.  A.  Portal!,  saw  her  undergoing  this 
punishment  at  half  past  four  o'clock.  At  five  o'clock  she  is 
seen,  for  the  last  time  that  day,  in  the  same  position.  Two 
days  after,  the  "wench"  is  brought  before  the  magistrates 
much  flogged,  much  cut,  with  "  a  large  cattle-chain  fas* 
tened  about  her  neck  with  a  padlock." 

On  Carty's  trial  all  this  is  proved ;  and  what  exemplary 
infliction  awaits  him  ?  Let  gentlemen  consider  bis  guilt, 
and  what  measure  of  punishment  they,  or  any  men  with 
feelings  unblanted  by  Slavery,  would  have  dealt  out  to 
the  convicted  monster.  Hear  his  sentence  in  the  words  of 
Colonel  Arthur : 

"  Convicted  of  all  this  load  of  enormity ;  with  the  un- 
fortunate young  female  before  their  eyes,  lacerated  in  a 
manner  the  recital  of  which  is  shocking  to  humanity ;  her 
wounds  festered  to  such  a  degree  that  her  life  was  con- 
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fidered  in  the  greatest  danger ;  still  this  picture  *f  human 
ipisery,  and  human  depravity,  could  not  rouse  a  Honduras, 
jury  to  award  such  a  punishment  against  the  offender 
(whom  they  found  guilty  to  the  utmost  extent)  as  bespoke 
their  commiseration  for  the  former,  or  their  detestation  of 
the  latter*  Fifty  pounds,  Jamaica  currency,  equal  to 
about  thirty-five  pounds  sterling,  was  the  penalty  deemed 
adequate  to  the  crimes  of  the  offender !  a  man  in  affluent 
circumstances,  worth  thousands  of  pounds;  and  the  poor 
female  was  doomed  to  remain  the  slave  of  this  cruel  wretch, 
still  more  exasperated  against  her  than  ever/' 

I  know  not  whether  the  act  itself  is  more  enormous 
than  the  verdict.  The  act  might  only  speak  the  cruelty  of 
an  individual ;  the  verdict  betrays  the  tenor  of  feeling 
towards  Slaves  which,  prevails  among  the  leading  per* 
sons  in  the  colony,  the  magistrates  on  the  bench.  Yes, 
Sir,  it  tells  us,  in  language  which  cannot  be  mistaken,  the 
degree  of  protection  which  the  laws  afford  to  the  Negro, 
and  the  equal-handed  justioe  which  is  dealt  out  between 
the  slave  and  the  master.  Aye;  and  what  a  comment  is  it 
upon  "the  enjoyments  and  advantages  of  the  Slave  popu~ 
lation  of  Honduras,  a  race  of  people  truly  to  be  envied 
by  free  labourers  all  over  the  world  ! "  O  wretched  pea- 
santry of  England!  How  would  you  mourn  your  fate,  if 
you  knew  the  comforts  of  which  yon  are  debarred ; — the  ia- 
dnlgenoies,  denied  indeed  to  you,  but  dealt  out  so  liberally 
to  the  contented  African  m  that  terrestrial  paradise  for 
Slaves,  Honduras  1 

The  honourable  Member  for  Taunton  has  said  that  the 
Negroes  may  complain  of  their  lot,  as  the  poor  of  this 
country  may  complain  that  they  are  not  feasted  on  chanv- 
paigne  and  venison — a  most  blind  and  extravagant  compa- 
rison !  Had  this  female  nothing  else  to  complain  of  but  that 
she  was  denied  the  luxuries  of  life  ?  She  might  complain, 
and,  in  the  name  of  thousands  of  these  poor  Negroes,  1 
complain,  that  she  and  they  are  denied  the  common  rights 
of  human  nature,  and  that  they  are  mercilessly  lashed  and 
.tortured  at  the  will  of  their  brutal  masters.    Let  no  man 
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toagfrie  that  this  case  of  €arty  is  one  of  isolated  cruelty  * 
tbere  *tand  upon  record  multitudes  of  cases  of  a  description 
dually  horrible*  I  did  not  choose,  though  accused  of  doing* . 
so,  to  appeal  to  the  feelings  of  the  House  and  the  public  : 
I'  determined  to  address  their  reason.  I  rested  my  case* 
upon  the  moral  degradation  of  the  Negroes.  But  let  the 
honourable  Member  for  Sandwich,  or  the  honourable 
Member  for  Taunton,  who  has,  he  tells  us,  Been  Slavery, 
and  who,  seeing,  has  learned  to  admire  it — who  is  quite' 
captivated  with  the  felicity  of  these  Negroes,  admitted  by* 
himself  to  be  in  the  lowest  state  of  moral  degradation  ;— > 
let  either  of  these  Gentlemen  but  hint  a  wish  for  a  state- 
ment of  particular  and  individual  atrocities,  and  I  am  pre- 
pared, prepared  with  cases,  authenticated  by  unquestion- 
able evidence,  which  will  shock  and  exasperate  every 
honest  man  in  the  country. 

Before  I  quit  Carty's  case,  one  word  on  the  character 
of  Colonel  Arthur.  It  grieves  me,  Sir,  that  1  am  under 
the  necessity  ;  thbt  I  am  bound,  fay  the  fidelity  I  owe.  to 
Ihe  cause  I  have  undertaken,  thus  to  comment  upon  the 
expressions  he  has  used*  I  owe  it  t6  his  general  repu- 
tation to  say  he  has  made  ample  atonement  for  that  idle 
language.  For  the  last  six  years  he  has  been  a  generous  * 
and  brave  defender  of  the  Slaves.  I  believe  that  there 
does  not  exist  a  man  who  has  done  more  for  that  wretched 
race,  and  who  has  suffered  more  persecution  in  conse- 
quence of  his  exertions ;  and  I  am  grossly  misinformed  if 
be  does  not  now,  with  further  experience,  bitterly  repent  of 
the  error  into  which  he  was  betrayed.  T  am  content  to  be 
deemed  an  enthusiast,  if  Colonel  Arthur  be  one  who  now 
considers  the  Negroes  as  any  other  than  a  most  wretched 
and  persecuted  race. 

The  honourable  Member  for  Taunton  has  complained 
most  loudly  of  my  having  stated  that  there  is  no  danger 
to  be  apprehended  in  the  West  Indies.  Give  me  leave 
to  say,  the  honourable  Gentleman  is  as  inaccurate  in  this 
as  in  his  former  assertion  ;  for  I  stated  that  I  expected 
nothing  else  but  danger  in  the  West  Indies.    I  said,  if  I 
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recollect  right,  that  wherever  there  is  Slavery  there  j^ 
oppression.  I  told  you,  that  if  you  wanted  to  be  safe  you 
•roust  he  just;  that  the  price  yoo  pay  for  your  injustice  is 
your  insecurity*  I  know  there  is  danger.  Danger !  why  ? 
.because  the  few  inflict,  and  the  multitude  suffer,  gross 
injustice*  But  I  confess  it  does  appear  to  roe  to  be  the 
.most  extraordinary  of  all  arguments,  to  contend  that  tbu 
ganger  arises  not  from  Slavery  itself,  but  from  the  discus- 
aion  of  Slavery  in  this  House,  What,  then,  does  the  Slave 
require  any  .hint  from  us  that  he  is  a  Slave,  and  that  Slavery 
is  of  all  conditions  the  most  miserable?  Why,  Sir,  be  hears 
this ;  he  sees  it ;  he  feels  it  too,  ip  all  aroqod  him*  He 
sees  bis  harsh  uncompensated  labour ;  be  he$rs  the  crack 
of  the  whip ;  he  feels,  he  writhes,  under  the  lash.  Does 
not  this  betray  the  secret?  This  is  no  flattery;  these  are 
counsellors  which  feelingly  persuade  him  what  be  is.  He 
.sees,  the  mother  of  bis  children  stripped  naked  before  the 
gang  of  male  Negroes,  and  flogged  unmercifully ;  be  sees 
jits  children  sent  to  market  to  be  sold  at  the  best  price  they 
will  fetch  ;  be,  sees  in  himself,  not  a  man,  but  a  thing  ;  by 
.West-Indian  law,  a  chattel,  an  implement  of  husbandry, 
a  machine  to  produce  sugar,  a  beast  of  burden  1  Ana* 
will  any  man  tell  me  that  the  Negro,  with  all  this  staring 
Jiim  in  the  face,  flashing  in  his  eyes,  whether  be  rises  in  tup 
morning  or  goes  to  bed  at  nigbt,  never  dreams  that  tberp 
is  injustice  in  such  treatment,  till  he  seats  himself  down  to 
the  perusal  of  an  English  newspaper,  and  thpre,  to  hip 
astonishment,  discovers  that  there  qre  enthusiasts  in  Eng- 
land, who  from  the  bottom  of  their  hearts  4eplore,  and,  even, 
more  than  they  deplore,  abbor  all  Negro  Slavery  ?  There 
are  such  enthusiasts ;  I  am  one  of  them ;  and  while  we 
breathe  we  will  never  abandon  the  cause,  till  that  thing, 
that  chattel,  is  reinstated  in  all  the  privileges  of  man. 

I  beg  pardon  of  the  House  for  having  trespassed  so 
long  upon  its  patience,  but  I  can  assure  honourable  Mem- 
bers, that  I  should  certainly  not  have  troubled  them  at 
such  length,  had  it  not  been  for  the  observations  of  the 
honourable  Qentieman.    Before,  however,  I  conclude!  I 
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"wish  it  to  be  clearly  understood  what  is  the  point  at  which 
we  are  now  arrived.  If  I  understood  the  right  honour- 
able Gentleman  rightly,  the  strong  impression  of  his  mind 
is,  that  the  cart-whip  may  be  wholly  dispensed  with ;— that 
females  onght  not  to  be  flogged ;—  that  Sunday  should  be 
considered  as  the  property  of  the  slave,  a  day  of  rest  and 
recreation ; — and  that  the  slave  shall  have  a  legal  title  to  pro- 
perty. I  understand  the  right  honourable  Gentleman  als6 
to  have  said,  that  he  was  doubtftil  as  to  the  admission  of 
Negro  evidence  in  all  cases ;  but  that  he  was  satisfied  that 
the  impediments  to  manumission  should  be  removed,  and 
that  he  is  willing  that  the  practice  of  venditioni  exponas 
should  be  abolished.  There,  however,  still  remains  one 
point,  which  has  not  yet  been  touched  upon  by  the  right 
honourable  Gentleman,— I  mean,  allowing  the  slave  to  pur- 
chase out  his  freedom  by  a  day  at  a  time— a  practice  recom- 
mended not  only  by  high  authority,  but  also  by  its  obvious 
justice. 

There  is  still  one  other  point,  upon  which  I  confess 
I  did  not  receive  quite  the  same  satisfaction  as  I  received 
upon  the  other  propositions  I  submitted  to  the  consideration 
of  the  House, — I  mean,  with  respect  to  the  freedom  of  chil- 
dren born  after  a  certain  period.  What  I  understood  the 
right  honourable  Gentleman  to  say  upon  this  point  was 
this ;  "  If  the  honourable  Gentleman  asks  me  the  question, 
whether  the  day  shall  never  arrive  on  which  children  shall 
be  free,  I  would  answer  peremptorily  no/'  Now  I  am 
anxious,  before  the  close  of  this  debate,  to  receive  an 
explanation  upon  this  most  important  point. 

Mr,  Canning.— I  wish  to  make  myself  intelligible  to 
the  honourable  Gentleman  and  the  House.  It  I  am  ask- 
ed whether  I  can  maintain  the  proposition  that  the  pro- 
geny of  slaves  musj  be  eternally  slaves— the  honourable 
Gentleman  must  feel  that  I  am  not  at  liberty  to  throw  out 
a  hasty  opinion  upon  that,  I  readily  admit,  most  important 
question  ;  but  my  opinion  certainly  is,  that  the  time  must 
cotne  when  that  object  must  be  attained.     I  cannot  nr% 
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however,  slate  a  distinct  opinion  further  than  this,  that  the 
progeny  of  slaves  must  not  be  eternally  slaves* 

Mr.  F.  Buxton  said— Then  I  am  to  understand  that 
the  day  will  arrive  after  which  every  Negro  child  bom 
shall  be  free.  That  being  settled,  my  next  qmstkn  is, 
when  will  that  day  arrive  ? 

Mr,  Canning*— I  say  I  abjure  the  principle  of  per* 
petnal  slavery,  but  I  am  not  prepared  now  to  state  in 
what  way  I  would  set  about ,  the  accomplishment  of  the 
object.  I  abjure  the  principle*  but  I  am  not  now  prepared 
to  give  my  opinion  upon  the  question,  because  my  mind  is 
not  yet  made  up,  and  I  am  unwilling  to  say  any  thing  to- 
night which  may  reduce  me  hereafter  to  the  necessity  of 
qualifying  any  statement  I  may  make, 

Mr.  F.  Buxton* — I  am  fully  satisfied  with  the  answer 
the  right  honourable  Gentleman  has  been  kind  enough  to 
give  to  my  questions,  and  I  feel  obliged  to  him  for  the 
very  candid  and  decisive  manner  in  which  he  has  express- 
ed himself,— I  now  beg  leave  to  withdraw  my  Motion ;  but 
I  wish  it  to  be  distinctly  understood,  that,  in  case  a  differ- 
ence of  opinion  arises  between  the  Government  and  my- 
self, I  shall  reserve  to  myself  the  liberty  of  bringing  the 
matter  forward  on  a  future  occasion. 

The  original  Resolution  was  then  withdrawn.  The 
Speaker  put  the  question  upon  the  Amendment,  and  it 
was  carried  unanimously. 
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A. 

Occurrences  in  the  Island  of  Barbados*,  referred  to  fty* 
Mr.  Buxton,  (p.  6.) 

{Extracted  from  "Debate*  on  th*  SUwe  Trade  "  in  1806,  pp.  160-172.) 

4t  IN  some  papers  presented  to  the  House  of  Commons  on 
the  25th  February,  1805,  is  contained  a  letter  from  Lord 
Seafortb,  the  Governor  of  Barbadoes,  dated  13th  November, 
1804,  in  which  he  thus  writes  to  Earl  Camden : — 

"  '  I  enclose  four  papers,  containing,  from  different  quarters, 
reports  on  the  horrid  murders  I  mentioned  in  some  former 
letters.  They  ore  selected  from  a  great  number,  among  which 
there  is  not  one  in  contradiction  of  the  horrible  facts,  though 
several  of  the  letters  are  very  concise  and  defective.  The 
truth  is,  that  nothing  has  given  me  more  trouble  than  to  get  at 
the  bottom  of  these  businesses,  so  horribly  absurd  are  the 
prejudices  of  the  people  * — (not  of  one  or  two,  or  of  a  few  indi- 
.  viduals,  but  of « the  people/) 

"  In  a  subsequent  letter,  dated  7th  January,  1885,  his 
Lordship  thus  writes  :  '  1  enclose  the  Attorney-General's  letter 
to  me  on  the  subject  of  the  Negroes  so  most  wantonly  murdered. 
1  am  sorry  to  say,  SEVERAL  OTHER  INSTANCES  OF  THE  SAME 
barbarity  have  occurred,  with  which  I  have  not  troubled 
your  Lordship,  as  I  only  wished  to  moke  you  acquainted  with  the 
subject  in  general? 

'<  The  letters  to  which  LordSeaforth  refers,  and  which  ac- 
company the  above  extracts,  are  from  four  of  the  most  re- 
spectable individuals  in  the  Island  of  Barbadoes,  viz.  Mr.  Ince, 
the  President  of  the  Council ;  Mr.  Coulthurst,  the  Advocate- 
General  ;  Mr.  Beetles,  the  Attorney-General ;   and  the  Rev. 
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Mr.  Pilgrim.  These  Gentlemen  all  agree  in  the  material  facta 
of  the  cases  which  they  state.  It  would,  therefore,  be  an 
unnecessary  repetition  to  transcribe  the  whole  of  their  letters : 
it  will  be  sufficient  to  give  the  substance  of  the  statements 
Which  they  contain. 

"  1.  On  the  10th  of  April,  1804,  a  militia-man  of  the  name 
of  Halls,  of  the  St.  Michael's  regiment,  returning  from  military 
duty,  overtook  on  the  road  some  Negroes  who  were  going 
quietly  home  from  their  labour.  When  he  came  near,  he  called 
out  that  he  would  kill  them,  and  immediately  began  to  run 
after  them.  The  Negroes,  not  supposing  that  he  really  intended 
to  da  them  soy  injuiy,  and  imagining  that  he  was  in  joke,  dt<) 
not  endeavour  to  escape,  but  merely  made  way  for  him.  The 
person  nearest  to  him  happened  to  be  a  woman,  the  property 
of  a  M.  Clarke,  the  owner  of  Sttnmons's  estate,  who  is  staled 
to  have  been  a  valuable  slave,  the  mother  of  five  or  six  children  % 
and  far  advanced  in  pregnancy.  Without  the  smallest  provo- 
cation of  any  hind,  Balis  coolly  and  deliberately  plunged  his 
bayonet  several  times  into  her  body,  when  the  poor '  creature 
dropped,  and  expired  without  u  groan.  Two  gentlemen  were 
eye-witnesses  of  this  horrid  action.  One  of  them,  Mr.  Harding, 
the  manager  of  the  Codrington  College  estate,  went  up  to 
Halls  and  spoke  harshly  to  him,  and  said  he  ought  to  be 
hanged,  for  he  never  saw  a  more  unprovoked  murder,  and  that 
he  would  certainly  carry  him  before  a  magistrate.  Halls's  reply 
is  very  remarkable*  '  For  what?9  said  he  (with  the  utmost 
indifference  as  to  the  crime) — *  for  what?  for  killing  a 
negro!!!*  This  is  a  short  but  a  significant  sentence;, 
strongly,  confirming  an  important  truth,  which  has  frequently 
been  asserted,  viz.  that  the  -Negroes  are  regarded  by  their 
white-skinned  oppressors  as  an  inferior  order  of  beings,  and, 
under  the  influence  of  this  sentiment,  are  naturally  enough 
denied  the  common  rights  of  humanity,  and  excluded  from  the 
pale  of  that  sympathy  which  a  sense  of  a  common  nature  and 
a  common  extraction  is  calculated  to  inspire.  Mr.  Harding, 
however,  greatly  to  his  credit,  was  proof  against  the  force  of 
HahYs  compendious  reasoning ;  and,  having  procured  assist* 
ance,  laid  hold  of  him,  and  carried  him  before  Mr.  Justice 
Walton.  Mr.  Justice  Walton,  it  would  appear,  was  not  indis- 
posed to  use  the  authority  with  which  he  was  vested  in 
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bringing  Halls  to  justice;  but  he  found,  that  '  inhissOmtion 
tor  a  magistrate,  the  law  of  the  island  gave  him  no  jurisdiction  of 
authority  over  him,'  and,  in  short,  that  he  bad  no  right  to  commit 
him.  In  this  dilemma*  Mr. Walton  applied  to  Mr.  President  Ince. 
'  I  told  Mr.  Walton/  says  the  President,  in  his  letter  to  Lord 
Seaforth,  '  that  I  regretted,  with  real  concern,  the  deficiency  in 
our  law :  but  that  there  was  a  penalty  doe  to  the  King  in  such 
Cases/  (viz.  the  eleven  pounds  four  shillings)  ;  '  and 
that,  as  Mr.  Harding  had  sufficiently  substantiated  the  fact,  I 
would  order  him  to  be  committed  till  he  paid  the  forfeiture,  or 
a  suit  should  be  commenced  against  him.'  Accordingly  he  was 
sent  to  prison* 

•'2.  The  second  instance  produced  by  Lord  Seaforth  is  not 
inferior  in  atrocity  to  the  first.  A  Mr.  Colbeck,  who  lives 
overseer  on  Cabbage-tree  plantation,  in  St.  Lucy's  parish, '  had 
bought  a  new  Negro  boy  out  of  the  yard '  (meaning  the  Slave  yard, 
where  Negroes  are  exposed  to  sale,  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
cattle  and  sheep  in  Smithfield  market),  and  carried  him  home* 
Conceiving  a  liking  to  the  boy,  be  took  him  into  the  house  and 
made  him  wait  at  table*  Mr.  Crone,  the  overseer  of  Howe's 
estate,  which  is  near  to  Cabbage- tree  plantation,  was  in  the 
habit  of  visiting  Mr.  Colbeck,  had  noticed  the  hoy,  and  knew  him 
ve&  A  fire  happening  one  night  in  the  neighbourhood,  Col- 
beck went  to  give  his  assistance,  and  the  boy  followed  him* 
Colbeck,. on  his  return  home,  missed  the  boy,  who  had  lost  his 
way ;  and  as  he  did  not  make  his  appearance  the  next  day,  he 
sent  round  to  hp  neighbours,  mdpar Ocularly  to  Crone,  inform- 
ing them,  that  his  African  lad  had  strayed,  that  he  could  not 
epeah  a  word  of.  English,  and  possibly  he  might  be  found 
breaking  some  sugar,  canes,  or  taking  something  else  for  his 
support :  in  which  case  he  requested  they  would  not  injure  him, 
but  send  him  home*  and  he  would  pay  any  damage  the  boy 
might  have  committed.  After  a  lapse  of  two  or  three  days, 
the  poor  creature  was  discovered  in  a  galley  (or  deep  water- 
course) near  to  Howe's  estate ;  and  a  number  of  Negroes  were 
soon  assembled  about  the  place.  The  boy,  naturally  terrified 
with  the  threats*,  the  noise,  and  the  appearance  of  so  many 
people,  retreated  into  a  hole  in  a  rock,  having  a  stone  in  bis 
band,  for  the  purpose,  probably,  of  defence.  By  this  time* 
Crone,  and  some  other  White  persons,,  hac^  come  up.   By  thef* 
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orders  a  fire  was  put  to  the  hole  where  the  boy  lag,  wh6fwhenhe 
began,  to  be  $corchedt  ran  from  his  hiding-place  into  a  pool  of 
water  which  was  near.  Some  of  the  Negroes  pursued  him  into 
the  pool ;  and  the  boy,  it  is  said,  threw  the  stone  which  he 
held  in  his  hand  at  one  of  them.  On  this,  two  of  the  White 
men,  Crone  aod  Hollingsworth,  fired  at  the  boy  several  time* 
with  shot,  and  the  Negroes  pelted  him  with  stones.  Hie  was  at 
length  dragged  out  of  the  pool  in  a  dying  condition;  for  he  had 
not  only  received  several  bruises  from  the  stones,  but  his  breast 
was  so  pierced  with  the  shot  that  it  was  Uke  a  cullender.  The 
White  savages  (this  is  the  language  of  Mr.  Attorney-Ge- 
neral Beccles)  ordered  the  Negroes  to  dig  a  grave.  Whilst 
they  were  digging  it,  the  poor  creature  made  signs  of  begging 
for  water,  which  was  not  given  to  him:  but  as  soon  as  the  grave 
was  dug,  he  was  thrown  into  it  and  covered  over,  and,  as  is 
believed,  whilr  YET  ALIVE.  Colbeck,  the  owner  of  the  boy, 
hearing  that  a  Negro  had  been  killed,  went  to  Crone. to  inquire 
into  the  truth  of  the  report.  Crone  told  him,  that  a  Negro 
had  been  hilled  and  buried,  but  assured  him  it  was  not  his,  for 
he  knew  him  weU,  and  he  need  not  be  at  the  trouble  of  opening 
the  grave*  On  this,  Colbeck  went  away  satisfied!  Re- 
ceiving, however,  further  information,  he  returned,  and  had 
the  grave  opened,  when  he  found  the  murdered  Negro  to  be 
his  own.  Colbeck  brought  his  action  of  damages  in  the  courts 
of  the  island  against  Crone  and  Hollingsworth*  The  cause 
was  ready  to  be  tried,  and  the  Court  had  met  for  the  purpose,' 
when  they  thought  proper  to  pay  double  the  value  of  the  boy, 
and  25/.  tot  the  use  of  the  island,  (being  5/.  less  than  the 
penalty  fixed  by  law;  of  16/.  currency  each),  rather  than  suffer 
the  business  to  go  to  a  bearing.  '  This,  I  am  truly  sorry  to 
say,'  observes  the  Advocate-General,  '  was  the  only  punish- 
ment which  could  be  inflicted  for  so  barbarous  and  atrocious 

"  This  horrid  recital  (which  is  given  almost  in  the  words  of 
the  Report,  merely  avoiding  repetition)  seems  to  require  little 
comment.  One  circumstance  of  it,  however,  may  not  strike 
the  minds  of  some  readers  with  its  due  force,  although  it  ap* 
pears  to  be  the  most  affecting  part  of  the  whole  case.  Colbeck, 
it  is  said,  on  tearing  that  it  was  not  his  slave  who  had  been 
Buvdered,  Went  away  satisfied  I    O  most  opprobrious 
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.satisfaction  I  The  preceding  put  of  the  narrative  had  prepared 
tua  to  expect  in  Colbeck  some  approximation  to  European 
feeling.  But  what  is  the  fact?  On  being  coolly  told  thai  a 
Negro  had  been  killed  and  buried — told  so  by  his  neighbour, 
the  murderer — is  he  shocked  f  Does  h$  express  any  horror  or 
indignation  on  the  occasion?  No!  he  goes  away  satisfied  1 1 
Let  the  reader  give  its  due  weight  to  this  ooe  circumstance, 
and  he  must  be  convinced  that  a  state  of  society  mast  exist  in 
the  West  Indies,  of  which,  as  an  inhabitant  Of  this  happy 
island,  he  can  scarcely  form  any  adequate  conception.  Sup* 
pose,  instead  of  a  Negro  Slave,  that  it  had  been  a  horse  which 
had  been  thus  killed :  Colbeck,  had  his  horse  happened  to  be 
missing  at  the  time,  would  have  pursued  exactly  the  same 
steps,  and  would  have  been  affected  in  the  same  way  as  in  the 
present  instance. — We  may  also  learn,  from  this  impressive 
circumstance,  the  value  of  West-Indian  testimony  when  given 
in  favour  of  West-Indian  humanity.  The  moral  perceptions 
and  feelings  which  prevail  in  that  quarter  of  the  world,  it  will 
be  perceived,  are  wholly  different  from  those  on  this  side  of 
the  Atlantic;  It  may  be  allowed  that  these  men  mean  what 
they  say,  when  they  give  each  other  the  praise  of  humanity.  But 
examine  their  standard.  Who  is  this  man  of  humanity  ?  It  is 
one,  who,  hearing  that  a  fellow-creature  has  been  cruelly  and 
wantonly  murdered,  goes  away  satisfied,  because  he  himself  has 
sustained  no  loss  by  the  murder !  An  exception  may  be  admitted 
in  favour  of  a  few  men  of  enlightened  minds;  but  the  remark 
applies  to  the  people— to  the  bulk  of  the  community,  whose 
prejudices  are  stated  by  Lord  Seaforth  to  be  so  horribly  absurd 
as  to  resist  all  measures  for  remedy iug  this  dreadful  state  of 
things.  But,  not  to  detain  the  reader  any  longer  with  reason- 
ings on  this  subject,  let  us  proceed  to  the  third  case  commu- 
nicated by  Lord  Seaforth,  and  which,  if  possible,  is  worse 
than  either  of  the  foregoing. 

"  3.  A  man  of  the  name  of  Nowell,  who  lives  in  St.  An* 
drew's  parish,  had  been  in  the  habit  of  behaving  brutally 
towards  his  wife,  and  one  day  went  so  far  as  to  lock  her  up  in 
a  room,  and  confine  her  in  chains.  A  negro  woman  belonging 
to  this  man,  touched  with  compassion  for  her  unfortunate  mis- 
tress, undertook  privately  to  release  her*  Nowell  found  it  out, 
and  in  order  to  punish  her,  obliged  her  to  put  her  tongue 
through  a  hole  in  a  board,  to  which  he  fastened  it  on  the  op- 
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positeaide  wMh  a  fork,  and  left  her  in  that  situation  for  some 
time*  He  afterwards  cut  out  her  tongue  neariy  by  the  root,  in 
consequence  of  which  she  almost  instantly  died.  No  punish- 
ment followed  this  monstrous  act  of  barbarity. 

««  It  will,  doubtless,  be  argued,  that  individual  instances  of 
cruelty  like  those  which  have  been  cited,  are  no  proofs  of  c/e- 
naral  inhumanity,  any  more  than  the  annals  of  the  Old  Bailey 
can  be  considered  as  exhibiting  a  fair  view  of  our  national 
character*  There  is,  however,  this  very  remarkable  difference 
in  the  two  cases,  a  difference  which  is  fatal  to  the  argument. 
la  this  country,  when  we  read  of  crimes,  we  read  of  their 
being  followed  by  just  retribution ;  by  severe  and  exemplary 
punishment  In  the  West  Indies,  on  the  contrary,  we  not 
only  hear  of  the  greatest  crimes  escaping  with  impunity,  but 
find  the  laws  themselves  conspiring  to  shelter  criminals  from 
justice:  we  find  the  most  respectable  and  enlightened 
part  of  the  community  sanctioning  the  perpetration  even  of 
murder,  by  their  refusal  to  recognize  the  commission  of  it  as  % 
felonious  act/1 


B, 

Observations  on  Mr.  Canning's  Speech* 

We  are  very  for  from  intending  to  comment  in  any  unfriendly 
spirit  on  what  fell  from  Mr.  Canning  on  this  occasion.  But 
his  speech  has  suggested  a  few  observations,  which  justice  to 
our  cause  requires  that  we  should  not  suppress. 

1.  We  are  by  no  means  disposed  to  regard  the  discussion  of 
this  question  in  Parliamen  las  so  pregnant  with  danger  that 
"  one  rash  word,  one  too  ardent  expression,**  uttered  there,  may 
raise  "a  flame'*  among  the  Slaves  in  the  West  Indies,  "not 
easily  to  be  extinguished."  That  such  an  apprehension  is,  to  say 
the  least,  greatly  exaggerated,  may  be  seen  by  referring  to  a 
pamphlet  published  by  this  Society,  and  sold  by  Hatchard, 
entitled,  «  A  Review  of  some  of  the  Arguments  which  are 
commonly  advanced  against  Parliamentary  Interference  in 
behalf  of  the  Negro  Slaves,*  p.  8— «. 
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b  Acre,  then;  we  shall  be  asked,  no  danger  of  commotion 
among  the  Slaves  in  our  colonies?  Undoubtedly  there  is;  but 
not  from  the. efforts  which  may  be  made  in  Parliament  for  their 
relief.  Of  these,  it  would  scarcely,  we  apprehend,  be .  loo  much 
to  say,  that  they  know  almost  as  little  as  the  cattle  and  sheep 
in  Smithfield  knew  of  Mr.  Martin's  benevolent  and  persevering 
efforts  to  protect  them  from  the  cruelty  of  man.  The  real  source 
of  danger  is  to  be  found  in  the  oppressive  nature  of  colonial 
bondage ;  and  in  the  resistance  which,  under  the  influence  of 
passion  and  prejudice,  the  colonists  may  be  led  to  make  to 
the  measures  which  Parliament  may  adopt  for  alleviating  its 
pressure*  A  reform  in  which  the  colonists  heartily  concurred 
would  obviate  all  danger  from  publie  discussion.  It  would 
further  obviate  the  far  more  formidable  danger  to  be  appre- 
hended from  the  influence  of  the  spectacle  exhibited  within  the 
visible  horizon  of  Jamaica— the  spectacle,  we  mean,  of  Negro 
liberty  in  St.  Domingo,  achieved  by  blood  and  violence,  and 
triumphant  over  the  most  powerful  obstacles.  And  here,  is  it 
unseasonable  to  ask,  whether  any  thing  can  prove  so  strongly 
the  inaptitude  of  the  Slaves  to  be  roused  to  insubordination 
and  revolt,  by  any  events  except  those  which  press  imme- 
diately on  their  senses,  as  this,— that  the  example  of  the  neigh- 
bouring, island  of  St.  Domingo  should  have  been  placed  for 
thirty  years  before  their  eyes,  without  producing  the  slightest 
perceptible  effect  on  their  habits  of  quiet  submission  ?  And 
yet  we  are  expected  to  believe,  that  even  one  rash  word  uttered 
in  St.  Stephen's  Chapel,  at  the  distance  of  WOO  miles,  may 
raise  an  inextinguishable  flame  of  mutiny  among  them.  They 
have  remained  unaffected  by  the  sight  of  their  fellows  success* 
fully  wading  through  blood  to  liberty ;  they  are,  nevertheless, 
to  be  inflamed  to  insurrection  by  the  echo  of  some  abstract 
propositions  propounded  in  the  House  of  Commons ;  although 
there  is  no  obvious  mode  by  which  the  intelligence  can  be  wafted 
to  their  ears ;  and  although,  if  they  heard  it,  they  would  not  be 
able  to  comprehend  its  import* 

Major  Gaisford,  of  the  Engineers,  who  passed  upwards  of 
four  years  in  the  West  Indies,  published,  in  1811,  some  obser* 
vations  on  the  subject  of  colonial  slavery,  The  following 
extract. from  his  work  is  applicable  to  the  subject  we  are  now 
considering.^  .   . 
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«  The  British  Pttlusment,"  he  remarks,  "  omitted 
expressions  in  the  original  preamble  to  the  Abolition  Act,  lest 
they  might  be  interpreted  to  give  a  sanction  to  revolt  or  din* 
affection  among  the  Negroes.  The  total  ignorance  of  this  clasa 
of  beings,  regarding  the  transactions  of  society,  renders. such  a 
emotion  at  present  needless.  ]t  is  certain,  the  noble  exertions 
of  the  British  Parliament  to  better  their  condition  are  bnt  very 
partially  known  by  the  Blacks  in  the  West  Indies.  The  stories 
told  of  their  gratitude  to  the  promoters  of  abolition,  I  am 

inclined  to  aver,  are  generally  fabrications." "  To  ask  a 

Negro  Slave  to  repeat  the  English  alphabet  would  be  almost  aa 
generally  an  imputation;  of  weakness,  as  to  ask  a  chimney- 
sweep's apprentice  to  recite  Mahomet's  Koran/' 

In  the  Correspondence  relative  to  the  condition  and  treatment 
of  Slaves  at  Honduras,  laid  on  the  table  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons on  the  16th  of  June  1823,  some  important  light  is  thrown 
on  the  ordinary  causes  of  servile  insurrection.  In  May  1820, 
a  considerable  number  of  Slaves  broke  out  into  revolt.  Colonel 
Arthur,  the  superintendent,  while  he  made  all  the  necessary 
arrangements  for  reducing  the  insurgents  by  force,  resolved 
first  to  try  "  the  milder  means  of  persuasion  to  bring  these 
•poor  deluded  people  to  a  due  sense  of  the  impropriety  of 
their  conduct."  "  In  my  progress  up  the  river,"  observes 
Colonel  Arthur,  "  I  was  much  concerned  to  ascertain  that  the 
Negroes,  who  had  first  deserted  and  excited  others  to  joio  them. 

BAD  BERN  TREATED  WITH  YE&T  UNNECESSARY  HARSH- 
NESS   BY    THEIR    OWNERS,    and    HAD    CERTAINLY    GOOD 

GROUNDS  *dr  complaint,  if  happily  they  had  pursued  that 
course,  rather  than  having  resorted  to  the  unlawful  means  thejr 
were  pursuing*  But,  as  their  animosity  had  not  led  them  to 
any  greater  excess  than  the  destruction  of  some  cattle,  and  the 
robbery  of  one  or  two  houses,  a  proclamation  was  issued, 
offering  a  free  pardon  to  all  such  as  would  immediately  come 
ia  and  lay  down  their  arms ;  but  at  the  same  time  martial  law 
was  proclaimed,  and  a  liberal  reward  for  the  apprehension  of 
all  who  should  continue  in  a  state  of  rebellion.  I  then  pro- 
ceeded from  work  to  work,  to  the  distance  of  220  miles  up 
the  river  9elise,  directing  the  different  gangs  of  Slaves  to 
he  assembled ;  and  by  thus  timely  inquiring  into 
their  several  geievances,  causing  the  proclamation  to 
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be  read,  femd  pointing  out  to  tbem  the  fetal  consequence*  they 
would  bring  upon  themselves,  the  evil  seemed  happily  staid, 
and  many,  who  had  been  hastily  led  to  unite  with  the  dis- 
affected, were  induced  to  return  peaceably  to  their  works* 
1  cannot  ascertain  that  the  number  now  remaining  of  the 
principal  body  in  the  river  Belize  exceeds  twenty."—"  I  feet 
it  an  unspeakable  mercy  that  the  country  has  been  thu# 
delivered  by  the  band  of  Providence  from  a  commotion  which 
at  first  appeared  to  threaten  very  alarming  consequences; 
and  I  trust  the  gratitude  of  the  Settlers  will  be  fully  awakened 
on  the  occasion,  and  evidenced  by  increased  act*  of  uniform 
htndnete  and  humanity  towards  the  poor  Slave  population." 

If  we  compare  the 'proceedings  above  detailed  with  those 
which  took  place  in  Barbadoes  in  1816,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
insurrection  in  that  island,  we  cannot  fail  to  be  struck  with  the 
contrast  which  the  wise  forbearance  displayed  in  the  former 
instance,  and  the  happy  results  produced  by  it,  exhibit  to  the 
headlong  and  inconsiderate  fury,  and  the  consequent  disasters, 
and  carnage,  which  marked  the  latter.  No  parley  with  the* 
misguided  Slaves  was  thought  of  by  the  Barbadian  authorities* 

To  conclude,  whatever  be  the  danger  of  insurrection  among 
the  Slaves,  it  is  far  less  likely  to  be  increased  by  the  inter- 
ference of  Parliament,  with  a  view  to  mitigate  the  rigours  of 
their  bondage,  than  by  the  attempt  to  veil  the  real  nature  of  that 
bondage,  and  to  obstruct  the  application  of  an  effectual 
remedy  to  its  evils.  The  danger  lies  in  continuing  to  oppress 
after  the  oppression  is  acknowledged,  and  not  in  taking  effec- 
tual measures  for  the  relief  of  those  who  groan  under  it. 

2.  Why,  it  is  asked,  did  Mr.  Buxton  "  go  back  to  a  state  of 
things  in  the  West  Indies  to  which,  so  far  as  they  could  be 
remedied,  a  remedy  has  been  applied  V9  (p>  23.) 

We  are  not  aware  of  the  remedies  to  which  allusion  is 
here  made;  indeed,  we  know  of  no  remedies  which  had 
been  applied  to  the  various  evib  stated  by  Mr.  Buxton  to 
belong  to  the  West-Indian  system*  The  Slaves  had  not  ceased 
to  be  chattels ;— no  means  of  education  had  been  provided  for 
them ; — no  effective  steps  had  been  taken  for  their  religious 
improvement ;— they  were  still  denied  the  Sabbath;— the 
marriage  tie  was  still  unknown  among  them;— and  to  that  hour 
every  Slave,  male  or  female,  might  by  law  have  been  punished, 
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without  one  reason  being  assigned,  not  only  with  any  length  of 
confinement,  but  with  thirty-nine  lasbes  of  the  cart-whip  on  the 
naked  body  ;  and  might  have  been  compelled  to  labour,  willing 
or  unwilling*  without  wages,  by  the  impulse  of  the  same  cruel 
instrument.  And  with  respect  to  the  instances  Mr.  Buxton 
adduced  of  unpunished  outrages  of  the  grossest  kind  in  Bar* 
badoes*  what  is  the  remedy  which  has  been  applied  ?  The  only 
remedy  we  know  of,  is  a  reluctant  enactment  of  the  Barbadoes 
legislature,  entitled  "  an  Act  for  the  better  protection  of  the 
Slaves  of  this  Island,"  and  which  provides,  not  simply  that  the 
wilful  murder  of  a  Slave  shall  henceforward  be  punished  as  a 
capital  felony,  but  that  "  if  any  person  shall  hereafter  wilfully, 
maliciously,  wantonly,  and  without  provocation,  kill  and 
murder  any  Slave,"  he  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  felony  without 
benefit  of  clergy* 

Surely  it  was  of  some  importance  to  shew  what  was  the  spirit 
which  had  animated  the  conduct  and  guided  the  legislation  of 
our  Colonists,  when  it  became  a  question  whether  to  them  was 
to  be  entrusted  the  task  of  reforming  colonial  abuses,  and  of 
providing  for  the  effectual  protection  and  comfort,  the  im* 
provement  and  happiness  of  the  Negroes* 

3.  But  why,  it  is  again  asked,  did  Mr.  Buxton  u  go  out  of  his 
way  to  recal  the  horrors  of  the  now  abolished  Slave  Trade,"  and 
"  to  throw  in  the  teeth  of  those  whose  interests  are  at  hazard, 
cruelties  with  which  in  fact  they  had  no  concern  ?  "  (p.  24.) 

But  can  it  be  said  that  the  West  Indians  had  no  concern  in  the 
horrors  and  cruelties  of  the  Slave  Trade,  when,  for  nearly  twenty 
years  after  those  horrors  and  cruelties  had  been  fully  developed, 
they  successfully  employed  the  whole  weight  of  their  influence  to 
prevent  their  abolition  1  But  it  was  evidently  for  other  purposes 
than  that  of  unnecessary  reproach  that  reference  was  made  to 
the  part  which  the  West  Indians  had  acted  in  the  Slave  Trade 
question.  It  ought  to  be  carefully  noted,  that  the  ground  on 
which  they  so  obstinately  and  vehemently  opposed  every  at* 
tempt  to  abolish  the  Slave  Trade  was,  that  the  ruin  of  the  West 
Indies  would  be  the  inevitable  consequence  of  tbe  measure, 
which  would  necessarily  issue,  according  to  them,  in  an  insur- 
'  rection  of  the  Slaves,  and,  if  not,  yet  in  the  loss  of  the  whole 
of  the  capital  embarked  in  the  West  Indies*  Notwithstanding 
all  this,  however,  they  now  admit  that  its  tendency,  instead  of 
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feeing  injurious,  was  .beneficial,  and  that  the  ruin  they  predicted 
io  follow  from  it  was  in  fact  only  averted  by  its  adoption.  And 
was  no  useful  lesson  to  be  learned,  with  respect  to  the  present 
^question,  from  a  retrospective  view  of  what  then  occurred  ?  Or 
would  it  be  right  to  allow  those,  who  so  grievously  mistook  their 
true  interests  on  the  former  occasion,  and  who,  under  the  influ- 
ence of  that  mistake,  could  lend  themselves  to  the  support  of 
what  Mr.  Pitt  stigmatised  as  "  the  greatest  practical  evil  which 
ever  afflicted  the  human  race,"  to  have  credit  given  them  now 
for  taking  a  calm  and  judicious  view  of  a  question  where  pre-* 
judice  and  passion  were  likely  to  operate  with  still  more  uncon- 
.troulable  influence  ?  Had  the  concurrence  of  the  West  Indians 
been  anticipated  in  the  proposed  plans  of  reform,  doubtless,  as 
a  matter  of  prudence,  any  reference  to  such,  topics  might  have 
been  omitted  j  but  anticipating  rather  their  opposition,  it  would 
have  been  doing  injustice  to  the  cause  to  have  omitted  them. 

Be  it  remembered,  that  if  Mr.  Buxton  was  wrong  in  this,  the 
aame  blame  attaches  to  Mr.  Huskisson,  who,  on  Mr.  Whitmore's 
.motion  for  a  Committee  on  East  and  West  India  sugar,  though 
advocating  the  cause  of  the  West  Indians,  broadly  stated  the 
same  fact,  namely,  that  for  a  long  period  of  successive  years, 
the  West  Indians,  utterly  mistaking  their  own  true  interests, 
had  constantly  and  violently  opposed  the  abolition  of  the  Slave 
Trade. 

But  even  if  there  had  been  no  such  reason,  for  referring  to 
the  history  of  the  Slave  Trade,  was  it  of  no  moment  that  the 
House  should  be  reminded  of  the  foul  origin  of  that  Slavery 
whose  lineaments  the  mover  was  tracing  ?  Was  it  of  no  moment 
ihat  the  House  should  be  reminded,  that  many  of  the  practices 
which  are  inherent  in  the  existing  system  of  Colonial  Slavery, 
/ire  in  their  nature  and  effects  identically  the  same  with  the 
.worst  practices  of  the  Slave  Trade ;  and  that,  while  we  are 
justly  reprobating  in  the  face  of  Europe  these  practices, 
when  perpetrated  by  the  contraband  Slave-traders  of  France 
or  Portugal,  we  are  guilty  of  a  strange  inconsistency  by 
sanctioning  in  our  own  Colonies  practices  scarcely  less  immoral, 
inhuman,  and  unjust  1  % 

4.  Mr.  Buxton  was  further  asked,  "  why,  when  he  was 
stirring  a  question  totally  new,  he  should  mix  it  up  with  that 
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other  odious  question  of  the  Slave  Trade,  with  which  it  woe 
never  before  placed  injuxta-postiion  but  for  the  purpose  of being 
contrasted  with,  and  separated  from,  it.  In  all  former  discus- 
sions oil  the  Slave  Trade  the  ulterior  purpose  of  emancipation 
woe  studiously  disclaimed.  &\&very9  not  willingly  but  necessarily, 
was  allowed  to  continue." . 

We  apprehend,  however,  that  the  question  mooted  by  Mr. 
Buxton  was  not  *  question  totally  new ;  and  also  that  it  had 
always  been  mixed  up  with  the  question  of  the  Slave  Trade, 
and  placed  in  juxta-position  with  it,  not  for  the  purpose  of 
contrast  and  separation,  but  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  the 
odium  belonging  to  that  traffic,  and  of  giving  the  last  aggravation 
to  its  horrors.  So  far,  moreover,  was  the  purpose  of  emancipa- 
tion from  having  been  studiously  disclaimed,  that  one  of  the 
standing  arguments  in  favour  of  the  abolition  of  the  Slave 
Trade  was,  that  it  was  absolutely  necessary,  and  that  it  would 
infallibly  lead,  to  the  amelioration  of  the  state  of  Slavery  in 
the  West  Indies,  and  to  the  ultimate  emancipation  of  the  Slaves. 
That  the  Abolitionists  were  mistaken  in  their  reasoning  upon  this 
point,  is  perfectly  true.  Slavery  has  proved  a  much  more  in* 
veterate  evil  than  they  had  anticipated,  and  it  has  not  yielded, 
as  they  expected  it  would,  to  the  meliorating  effects  of  an  aboli- 
tion of  the  Slave  Trade.  But,  still,  it  is  no  less  true  that  the 
extinction  of  slavery  itself  was,  and  was  avowed  to  be,  one  of 
their  grand  ulterior  objects  in  inducing  Parliament  to  abolish  the 
Slave  Trade. 

The  proofs  which  may  be  exhibited  in  support  of  this  view 
of  the  case  are  numerous  and  irrefragable. 

In  the  year  1788,  a  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council  was 
appointed  to  inquire  into  the  nature  and  effects  of  the  Slave 
Trade.  The  greater  part  of  their  voluminous  Report,  however* 
is  taken  up  with  a  view  of  the  Slavery  existing  in  the  West  Indies. 
The  two  subjects  of  Slave  Trade  and  Slavery  were  evidently 
considered  by  bis  Majesty's  Government  as  parts  of  one  great 
question,  and  their  inquiries  were  equally  directed  to  both* 
It  k  only  necessary  to  turn  over  the  leaves  of  the  Privy 
Council  Report  to  be  convinced  of  this. 

On  the  21st  of  May  1780,  the  House  of  Commons  re- 
solved to  examine  evidence  on  the  subject  of  the  Slave  Trade 
The  examination  was  prolonged  during  a  great  part  of  three 
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sessions  of  Parliament,  until  the  6th  of  April  17*1;  art 
whoever  will  take  the  trouble  to  look  at  that  evidence,  will  find 
that  at  least  one-half  of  it  refers  to  the  state  of  Slavery  in  the 
West  ladies.  At  the  commencement  of  this  inquiry*  namely, 
on  the  29th  of  May  1789,  a  motion  was  made  by  Mr.  Tierney 
to  separate  the  African  from  the  West-Indian  part  of  the  ques* 
tion ;  but  this  motion  was  overruled  by  Mr.  Pitt;  and,  in  point 
of  fact,  seventy-eight  witnesses  were  examined  on  the  West 
Indian,  and*  only  forty  on  the  African  part  of  the  question. 

In  April  1791*  a  debate  of  two  days*  continuance  took 
place  in  the  House  of  Commons,  ott  a  motion  made  by  Mr* 
Wilberforce  for  the  Abolition  of  the  Slave  Trade.  More 
than  half  of  the  speeches  of  Mr.  Wilberforce,  Mr.  Francis, 
Mr.  W.  Smith,  Mr.  Pitt,  Mr.  Foa#  and  other  advocates  of  the 
abolition,  turned  on  the  state  of  Slavery  in  the  West  Indies. 
Even  in  that  early  debate,  Mr.  Pitt  entered  on  the  question  of 
emancipating  the  Slaves*  "A  rash  emancipation,  indeed,  he 
was  clear,  would  be  wrong  and  mischievous.  la  that  unhappy 
situation  to  which  our  baneful  conduct  had  brought  both  our- 
selves and  them,  it  would  be  no  justice  on  either  side  to  give 
them  liberty.  They  might  be  relieved  from  every  thing  harsh 
and  severe,  raised  from  their  present  degradation,  and  put  under 
the  proper  protection  of  the  law :  till  then,  to  talk  of  etnaacipa- 
tion  was  insanity.  But  it  was  the  system  of  fresh  importations 
that  interfered  with  these  principles  of  improvement ;  and  it  vbas 
the  abolition  of  the  Slave  Trade  that  would  futnish  the  meant  of 
effectually  regulating  the  situation  of  the  Slaves  in  the  islands." 
—What  can  more  decisively  shew,  that  from  the  first  the  eman- 
cipation of  the  Slaves  in  the  West  Indies,  so  far  from  being  dis- 
claimed by  the  Abolitionists,  was  openly  avowed  by  them  an 
an  ultimate  object,  although,  considering  the  novelty  of  the 
whole  subject,  the  idea  of  immediately  emancipating  large 
bodies  of  newly  imported  Africans  might  be  fairly  viewed 
with  much  serious  alarm. 

The  whole  course  of  the  Slave  Trade  controversy  proves 
incontestably  the  same  point  In  1708,  when  Mr.  Dundas 
proposed  to  abolish  the  Slave  Trade  and  Slavery  together, 
by  means  of  regulations  to  be  carried  into  effect  in  the  West 
Indies,  what  was  the  reply  on  the  part  of  the  Abolitionists  ? 
It  was,  "  No,  abolish  the  Slave  Trade  immediately,  and  you 
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Will  arrive  ntich  toore  surely  And  rapidJy  at  the  ulterior  ends  ©I 
improvement  and  emancipation  in  the  West  ladies  than  by 
means  of  internal  regulations."  Such  also  was  the  language 
tield  by  them  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Francis,  in  1796,  and  orf 
that  of  Mr.  Charles  Ellis  in  1797.  And  during  every  snbse* 
quent  discussion,  to  the  very  moment  of  abolishing  the  Slave 
Traxie,  they  never  ceased  to  aigae  that  that  measure  would) 
certainly  tend  to  the  improvement  of  the  condition  of  the  Slaves* 
in  the  West  Indies,  and  to  their  final  emancipation.  Nay,  this! 
Was  the  very  line  of  argument  pursued  by  Mr.  Canning  in  his 
memorable  speech  in  1799,  Wherein  he  endeavoured  to  shew 
that  to  abolish  the  Slave  Trade  was  the  surest  means  of  im- 
proving the  state  of  Slavery  in  the  West  Indies.  In  his  speech; 
in  1807  be  took  the  same  ground. 

Nor  ought  it  to  be  forgotten,  that  in  1007,  when  the  Bill  for 
abolishing  the  Slave  Trade  was  in  its  progress  through  the  House 
of  Commons,  the  Puke  of  Northumberland,  then  Lord  Percy, 
to  his  immortal  honour,  moved  a  resolution  for  giving  freedom 
to  all  children  born  in  the  West  Indies  from  the  1st  of  January 
1B10;  which  motion  was  withdrawn,  at  the  suggestion  oft 
abolitionists,  on  the  ground  that  the  end  they  had  in  view  would- 
be  more  effectually  accomplished  by  the  benefits  which  would 
necessarily  result  from  the  abolition  of  the  Slave  Trade,  then; 
by  directly  interfering  in  colonial  legislation.  . 

We  beg  to  refer  the  reader,  for  a  farther  elucidation  of  this? 
subject,  to  the  Pamphlet  already  referred  to,  '<  A  Review  of 
some  of  the  Arguments,"  Ac.  pp.  20—30. 

We  have  already  freely  admitted  that  the  Abolitionists  were 
mistaken  in  supposing  that  an  Act  of  Parliament  abolishing  the 
Slave  Trade  would  certainly  lead  to  the  improvement  of  the 
condition  of  the  Slaves  and  to  their  ultimate  emancipation* 
They  expected  too  much  from  the  colonists  and  the  colonial 
legislatures.  But  their  error  iu  this  respect  is  as  far  as  pos«* 
sible  from  proving  that  either  the  question  mooted  by  Mr. 
Buxton  was  a  totally  new  question,  or  that  it  had  never  before 
been  placed  in  juxta- position  with  the  Slave  Trade  but  for  the 
purpose  of  being  contrasted  with  and  separated  from  it ;  or 
that  the  ulterior  purpose  of  emancipation  had  always  been 
studiously  disclaimed  by  the  Abolitionists.  What  was  the 
Registry  Bill,  but  a  measure  which  was  intended  to  paye  thu 
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way  for  the  final  emancipation  of  the  Slaves?  This  was  dis-* 
tibctly  avowed  in  the  Report  of  the  African  Institution  on  the 
subject,  which  has  been  quoted  by  Mr.  Ellis  above,  (p.  68.} 
To  the  views  of  that  Report  Mr.  Ellis  expresses  himself  favour-' 
able.  Had  he,  and  the  West  Indians  generally,  been  equally 
favourable  to  them  in  1815,  and  had  an  effective  Registry  on  Mr, 
Witberforce's  plan  been  then  established  in  the  Colonies,  fresh 
efforts  in  behalf  of  the  Slaves  might  not  have  been  needed. 
As  matters  are,  they  have  become  indispensable.  How  could 
it  have  been  supposed  for  one  moment,  that  it  was  either 
intended  or  promised  by  the  Abolitionists,  that,  having  put  air 
end  to  the  Slave  Trade,  they  were  thenceforth  to  abandon 
all  care  for  its  victims,  placed  in  our  own  colonies,  and  with- 
ia  our  own  jurisdiction.  To  have  done  so,  or  to  have  evet* 
thought  of  doing  so,  would  indeed  have  been  a  just  subject 
of  reproach. 

5.  It  seems  hardly  necessary  to  observe,  that  there  is  no  part 
of  Mr.  Buxton's  speech  which  can  be  construed  as  intimating 
that "  we  must  deal  with  this  subject,  not  as  a  matter  of  justice 
and  judgment,  but  of  impulse  and  feeling."  From  another 
expression  it  might  possibly  be  inferred  that  Mr.  Buxton's' 
proposition  had  it  in  view  "  unhesitatingly  and  rashly  to  level 
at  a  blow  the  whole  West  India  system."  His  proposition; 
however,  was,  that  slavery  ought  to  be  gradually  abolished. 
Our  object,  he  says,  is44  not  the  rapid  termination  of  that  state, 
not  the  sudden  emancipation  of  the  Negro;  but  such  prepara- 
tory steps,  such  measures  of  precaution,  as  by  slow  degrees,  and 
in  a  course  of  years,  shall  gently  conduct  us  to  the  annihilation 
of  slavery,"  &c, 

6.  We  readily  admit  that  it  was  not  the  intention  of  our 
Saviour,  or  of  his  Apostles,  to  interfere  directly  with  the  civil  in* 
stitutions  of  the  Pagan  world,  and,  among  these,  with  the  slavery 
which  then  prevailed.  It  was  their  purpose  to  furnish  in  the 
Gospel,  to  bond  as  well  as  free,  an  effectual  remedy  for  their  moral 
disorders ;  and  to  impart  to  them  that  hope  full  of  immortality 
which  should  console  and  elevate  tbem  in  circumstances  the 
most  painful  and  degrading.  But  while  we  admit  all*  this,  we 
cannot  by  any  means  admit  that  the  obligations  and  duties  of 
|be  Government  and  Parliament  of  Great  Britain  are  to  be 
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deduced  from  sued  precedents  as  those  of  ancient  Ggtcce  and 
Rome*  We  are  told  by  our  legal  authorities,  thai  the  Chris- 
tian religion  it  a  part,  nay,  the  very  basis,  of  the  law  of  the  laud  ; 
aid  we  also  ourselves  profess  to  be  Christians.  It  would  seem, 
therefore,  that  if  the  Government  and  the  Parliament,  instead  of 
adopting  the  spirit  of  that  religion  into  their  proceedings,  and 
regulating  their  conduct  by  a  regard  to  its  obligations,  should 
proceed  in  the  neglect  or  contravention  both  of  its  spirit  and 
its  precepts,  they  would  ill  defend  themselves  by  a  delusive  and 
inapplicable  reference  to  the  conduct  of  the  heathen  govern-* 
mcnts  which  existed  in  the  infancy  of  Christianity,  The 
governments  of  that  period  could  not,  of  course,  be  influenced 
by  the  spirit  and  precepts  of  a  religion  which  they  bad  not 
embraced.  But  when  they  had  embraced  it,  they  were  un- 
questionably as  much  bound  to  act  in  conformity  to  it,  as  the 
meanest  of  their  subjects.  In  this  country,  at  the  present  time, 
we  have  not  only  a  Government  and  a  Parliament,  but  a  whole 
community  (including  the  West-Indian  planters  themselves) 
who  call  themselves  Christian,  and  profess  to  be  governed  by  the 
injunctions  of  the  Gospel.  Are  they,  then,  not  to  be  reminded 
of  their  Christian  duties  ?  Are  they  not  to  be  told  that  it  is 
their  clear  and  unambiguous  and  indispensable  obligation  to 
act  in  the  spirit,  and  in  obedience  to  the  precepts,  of  the  religion 
they  profess,  and  which,  it  is  admitted,  is  not  only  a  part  of  the 
law  of  the  land,  but  has  expressly  been  given  to  guide  the  con* 
duct  of  every  individual,  not  only  in  private  and  domestic,  but 
in  social  and  civil  life  ?  Surely,  then,  we  may  be  allowed  to  con- 
sider what  the  Christian  religion  requires  of  us  in  any  given 
case,  and  also  to  remind  our  fellow-Christians  of  its  requisi- 
tions, without  exciting  pointed  allusions  to  ill  times.  Is  it  not 
a  fair  and  legitimate  appeal  to  any  individual,  to  say  to  him,  "  You 
are  a  Christian :  why  do  yon  oppress  your  servants,  why  do  you 
act  so  unkindly  tqwards  your  wife  and  children,  why  do  yon 
defraud  the  reveoue,  or  encroach  on  your  neighbour's  rights  ?  " 
Or  may  we  not  prefer  a  similar  appeal  to  Christian  govern- 
ments, and  say,  M  Why  do  you  permit  robbery  and  murder  to 
be  committed  by  yosjr  subjects,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Slave  Trade; 
or  why  do  you  permit  them  to  oppress  and  degrade  their 
fellows,  as  in  the  case  of  Slavery ;  to  exact  their  labour  without 
return,  and  to  deprive  them  of  protection  from  law? "  Eveu 
the  direct  introduction  of  Christianity  in  such  cases  as  these 
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appears  to  us  to  be  perfectly  consistent  with  sound  reason  and 
good  taste,  and  can  be  justly  offensive  only  to  those  who  aro 
unwilling  to  have  their  conduct  tried  by  it,  or  to  abandon  the 
practices  which  it  proscribes. — It  is  not,  be  it  remembered,  to 
those  who  are  still,  to  our  disgrace,  the  Pagan  Slaves  of  the 
West  Indies,  that  this  appeal  is  made.  They  are  not  told  that 
it  Is  their  duty  or  their  right  to  emancipate  themselves.  On 
the  contrary,  they  would  be  told,  if  they  were  Christians,  and 
such  as  are  Christians  are  told,  that  they  must  "  be  obedient 
to  them  that  are  their  masters  according  to  the  flesh,  with  fear 
and  trembling;  in  singleness  of  heart,  as  unto  Christ;  not  with 
eye-service,  as  men-pleasers,  but  as  the  servants  of  Christ,  doing 
the  wiB  of  God  from  the  heart ;  with  good  wiH  doing  service,  as 
to  the  Lord,  and  not  to  men." 

But  are  not  Christian  Masters  and  Christian  Governments  to 
be  admonished  of  their  duties  also  ?  Are  not  the  former  to  be  told 
that  they  must  give  unto  their  Slaves  "  that  which  is  just  and 
EQUAL,  knowing  that  they  also  have  a  Master  in  heaven  ?  "  And 
are  not  both  to  be  reminded,  that  it  is  their  duty  in  the  sight  of 
God  "  to  loose  the  bands  of  wickedness,  to  undo  the  heavy 
burdens,  to  let  the  oppressed  go  free,  and  to  break  every  yoke?* 
And  are  not  the  whole  population  of  the  United  Kingdom  to 
be  warned,  that,  if  they  forbear  to  lift  up  their  voice  against 
the  flagrant  evil  of  Slavery,  so  long  as  a  particle  of  it  remains 
to  disgrace  the  character  of  our  country,  they  are  violating  their 
clear  and  unquestionable  obligations  as  Christians  ?  The 
conduct  which  the  Pagan  Government  of  Rome  and  their  Pagan 
subjects  pursued,  or  were  left  to  pursue,  with  respect  to  their 
Slaves,  is  clearly  no  precedent  tor  us,  and  can  afford  no  justi- 
fication to  the  Christian  Government  and  Parliament  of  Great 
Britain,  or  to  their  Christian  subjects,  should  they,  adhering  to 
that  ill  precedent,  drawn  from  iU  times,  refuse  to  act  on  those 
principles  which  as  Christians  they  cannot  deny  to  be  binding 
upon  them. 

There  are,  undoubtedly,  many  evils  which  laws  cannot  care. 
But  West-Indian  Slavery  is  not  an  evil  of  this  description.  It 
is  an  evil  which  exists  only  by  the  sanction  of  a  Christian 
government,  and  which  that  Christian  government  has  it 
completely  in  its  power  immediately  to  mitigate  and  finally 
to  extinguish. 
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7.  A  similar  remark  applies  to  the  position,  that,  property 
being  the  creation  of  law,  and  law  having  sanctioned  this 
species  of  property,  we  must  be  cautious  how  we  meddle 
with  it.  But  it  is  incumbent  on  those  who  may  have  so 
abused  the  power  of  legislation  as  to  have  transferred,  to  the 
possession  and  disposal  of  another,  a  man's  dearest  and  most  un- 
questionable property, — his  bodily  frame,  his  limbs,  his  muscles, 
his  bones,  his  sweat,  his  health,  his  liberty — it  is  surely  incum- 
bent on  them  to  repeal  so  cruel  and  iniquitous  a  law,  and  to  com* 
pensate,  to  him  who  may  have  acquired  property  nnder  it,  the 
loss  he  may  sustain  from  the  performance  of  this  act  of  justice. 

.  8,  We  have  no  clear  idea  of  the  ground  of  the  objection 
here  made  to  the  liberation  of  the  children  of  Slaves  to  be  hence- 
forward born.  Can  we  possibly  suppose  that  parents  would 
be  dissatisfied  to  see  their  children  placed  in  more  favourable 
circumstances  than  themselves?  Universal  experience  is  ad- 
verse to  such  a  supposition.  What  ^sertions  will  not  parents, 
in  the  very  lowest  walks  of  life  in  this  country,  make  to  elevate 
their  children  above  their  own  condition  ?  And  it  is  a  notorious 
fact,  that  in  a  variety  of  cases,  even  among  Slaves,  nay,  it  is 
believed  that  in  a  considerable  majority  of  cases,  where  a  parent 
has  acquired  late  in  life  the  power  of  purchasing  his  own  freedom, 
he  prefers  employing  it  to  redeem  his  child  rather  than  himself. 

But,  besides  this,  the  liberation  of  [children  henceforward  to 
be  born  can  be  attended  with  no  assignable  danger  either  to 
themselves  or  to  the  community.  If  we  neglect  so  to  educate 
them  that  they  may  be  in  a  capacity  to  fulfil  the  duties  of 
peaceable  and  industrious  citizens,  the  fault  will  be  ours. — 
With  respect  to  the  adults,  we  will  not  deny  it  to  be  possible 
that  some,  or  even  many  of  them,  may  be  found  to  be  so  debased 
and  brutified  by  their  bondage,  that  to  give  them  unconditional 
liberty  might  be  as  improper,  and  as  little  for  their  benefit, 
as  to  release  indiscriminately  from  their  confinement  all  the 
inhabitants  of  Bedlam.  Still,  that  can  be  no  valid  reason  for  not 
giving  them  the  amplest  facilities,  as  is  done  in  the  Spanish  and 
Portuguese  colonies,  of  purchasing  their  freedom,  if  they  will  but 
exercise  the  degree  of  industry,  frugality,  and  forethought,  which 
is  necessary  to  that  end.  In  this  way  those  will  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  attaining  their  freedom  who  arc  the  most  likely  to 
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Improve  that  ye isesoion  to  beneficial  purposes  lie  prt*pect 
of  oatamtog  it  by  peaceful  means  will  take  away  from  then  the 
very  desire  to  employ  force  for  that  end ;  indeed,  will  make 
them  to  dread  eoimnotion  or  insurrection,  as  putting  to  hazard, 
if  uot  anawiilawag,  all  their  hopes  ;  and  will  thus  render  them 
the  best  guarantees  of  the  public  peace.  Let  the  spring  of  hope 
bt  set  in  motion,  and  the  lest  will  follow  in  order : — their  in- 
dustry will  be  quickened  ;  they  will  become  steady,  provident, 
smd  faithful ;  their  exertions  to  achieve  their  freedom  will  be  the 
'very  best  preparation  for  its  nse  and  enjoyment ;  and,  almost 
insensibly,  the  now  degraded  stave  will  be  converted  into  Mm 
eadastriens  and  peaceable  peasant. 


a 

"  TJuBfinovpable  Member  fir  Smmber  admitted  thai  we  had 
met  «  right  to  pag  a  debt  of  Africa*  humanity  with  Wetf- 
HMtm  frepertgS  (p.  46.) 

®047OTL*s*  die  honourable  Member  for  Bsnmber  would  be 
veady  to  admit  this*  What  he  did  insist  apon,  however,  it 
the  speech  alluded  to  by  Mr.  Ettis,  was  not  what  that  honour- 
wble  Gentleman  has  here  made  him  to  say.  What  he  did  say.  was. 
that  "  we  had  no  right  to  pay  ow  debt  to  the  West  Indians/' 
whatever  might  be  its  amount,  "  from  African  pockets  ;,f— in 
other  words,  that  wo  bad  no  right  to  indemnify  the  West 
Indians  for  any  claims  they  may  have  upon  ns,  in  case  we  oblige 
them  to  abandon  the  ways  of  crime,  by  prolonging  the  uncom- 
pensated toil  and  the  misery  of  those  whom  we  and  they  have 
in  common  so  deeply  injured.  We  are  perfectly  willing,  indeed, 
to  odmit,  teat  the  parliament  and  people  of  this  country  have 
tad  a  large  share  in  the  guilt  of  both  the  African  Slave  Trade 
Jtmi  West-Indian  Slavery ;  bat  we  cannot  allow  that  the  West 
Indians  are  at  liberty  to  disclaim  all  participation  in  that  guilt, 
especially  as  it  is  they  who  have  enjoyed  for  so  many  years, 
and  still  enjoy,  the  usufruct  of  the  common  crime ;  and  as  they 
have,  moreover,  uniformly  resisted  every  attempt  on  the  part 
of  their  accomplices  (the  British  Parliament'  and  Public)  to 
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repair  their  *  admitted  wrong*.  The  Parliament  of  Great 
Britain,  it  in  true,  encouraged  and  sanctioned  both  theSlaveTrade 
and  Slavery.  Their  guilt,  therefore,  ia  undeniable.  But,  still, 
it  cannot  be  said  to  have  been  the  Parliament  or  the  Public  of 
Great  Britain  who  reduced  the  unhappy  Negro  to  hia  present 
condition.  It  was  not  they  who  placed  him  under  the  driver  a 
Jash,  taking  from  him  every  motive  to  exertion  but  that  of  fear; 
who  withheld  from  him  the  Cbriatain  Sabbath,  and  the  con- 
solations of  the  Gospel ;  who  refused  him  the  humanizing 
influence  of  the  marriage  tie,  and  all  the  endearing  relations  of 
domestic  life ;  and  who,  instead  of  regarding  him  as  a  fellow- 
man,  endowed  with  an  immortal  soul,  classed  him  in  estimation 
and  in  treatment  with  the  beasts  that  perish.  It  was  not  the  Par- 
liament or  the  Public  of  Great  Britain  who  enacted  a  code  of 
laws  characterized  by  a  spirit  of  contempt  and  hatred  towards 
this  unhappy  race ;  who  by  the  severity  of  exaction  and  the  scan- 
tiness of  sustenance  brought  them  down  by  thousands  to  an 
nntimely  and  miserable  grave,  converting  the  West  Indies  into 
a  charnel-house  for  Africa ;  who  dried  up,  by  their  oppression 
and  neglect,  the  very  sources  of  population  in  a  race  peculiarly 
prolific ;  who  said,  Let  those  Negroes  never  cease  to  be  slaves, 
and  let  their  backs  be  ever  bowed  down ;  and  who  fenced  round 
this  tremendous  decree  dooming  them  and  their  posterity  to 
hopeless  and  interminable  bondage,  by  regulations  that  ob- 
structed enfranchisement,  even  when  proffered  to  them  by 
their  masters*  kindness.  No  one  can  believe  that  the  Parliament 
and  People  of  Great  Britain  would  have  permitted  the  esta- 
blishment or  continuance  of  such  a  system,  had  they  fully 
known  its  real  nature.  Had  the  West-Indian  authorities  and 
the  West-Indian  planters,  when  examined  before  the  Privy 
Council  and  Parliament,  in  the  commencement  of  the  Slave- 
trade  controversy,  admitted  even  as  much  as  they  now  admit 
(after  the  lapse  of  many  years  of  alleged  improvement,)  with 
respect  to  the  actual  condition  of  their  bondsmen,  scarcely  a 
vestige  of  that  cruel  state  would  by  this  time  have  survived. 
It  would  not,  it  could  not  have  been  tolerated.  Its  existence 
would  ere  this  time  have  become  matter  of  history. 

We  freely  admit  the  humanity  and  benevolence  of  not  a  few 
West-Indian  proprietors,  and  gladly  do  homage  to  the  feelings 
which  have  led  them  to  make  costly  sacrifices  lor  the  temporal 
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aft*  spiritual  wtH-being  4f  their  staves,  But  of  one  grand  and 
fatal  delinquency  we  doubt  whether  we  can  aoouit  any  of  them, 
—we  mean,  that  of  having  shrunk  from  the  duty  of  publicly 
denouncing  the  enormities  of  the  colonial  system,  and  of  lending . 
their  cordial  exertions  to  the  discovery  and  application  of 
effectual  remedies.  They  have  not.  only  not  done  this,  which 
it  was  their  clear  and  imperative  duty  to  h&ve  done,  but  they 
have  been  too  ready  to  throw  the  shield  of  their  talents,  'ch*> 
racter,  and  influence  over  the  worst  parts  of  the  system,  when 
attacked  by  others.  Instead  of  watching  with  becoming  jea- 
lousy the  proceedings  of  the  local  authorities,  and  exposing 
their  specioiis.but  delusive  pretences  of  reform ;  they  have  been 
forward  to  justify  their  conduct.  And  when  atrocities  have- 
been  brought  to  light;  and  held  up  to  the  public  reprobation, 
some  of  them  have  seemed  to  sympathize  with  the  perpetrators 
of  these  atrocities,  rather  than  with  their  indignant  accusers. 
With  access  to  ample  means  of  information,  what  cruelty  have 
they  ever  brought  to  light  ?  Which  of  the  horrors  of  the  system 
have  they  ever  called  upon  Parliament  to  extinguish  ?  With 
a  thorough  knowledge,  for  example,  of  the  systematic  dese- 
cration of  the  Sabbath,  what  single  effectual  step  have  they 
ever  taken  to  reform  the  evil?  Urged  for  thtrty*five  years  to. 
stop  the  fatal  progress  of  depopulation,  by  instituting  marriage 
among  the  slaves,  and  rendering  that  sacred  tie  not  only  legal 
but  inviolable,  what  single  measure  have  the}  adopted  to  that 
end  V  Look  again  at  the  whole  moral  and  religious  aspect  of' 
the  West  Indies.  See,  but  for  the  labours  of  a  few  slandered  > 
missionaries,  whose  efforts  may  have  served  to  rescue  a  small 
portion  of  the  slaves  from  the  grossest  ignorance  and  vice, 
the  whole  Negro  population  of  Jamaica,  baptised  and  unbap- 
tized,  still  sunk,  after  a  British  possession  of  nearly  two  cen- 
turies, in  darkness  and  immorality  worse  than  what  Africa  itself 
exhibits.  What  defence  have  they  here  ?  We  do  not  ask  what 
has  been  their  success ;  but  what  have  been  their  attempts  ? 
They  have  been  content  to  do  nothing  themselves,  and  have 
been  ready  to  frown  on  those  who  have  endeavoured  to  excite 
attention  to  the  subject. 

Let  it  not  be  supposed  that  these  topics  are  now  adverted 
to  for  the  purpose  of  venting  reproaches  against  the  West 
Indians,  or  for  any  invidious  purpose  whatsoever.    They  are 
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adverted  to  leMy  inr  the  hope,  that,  called  to  review  tfce 
ppst,  the  able  and  respectable  individuals  to  whom  we  have 
arloded  may  now  see  it  to  he  their  doty  to  take  a  forward  and 
a*,  active  pait  in*  the  great  work  of  humanity  and  justice  whkk 
Idas  be****  them ;  that,  ao  longer  hostile,,  or  at  beet  lukewarm 
off  indifferent  to  the  subject,  they  should  aow  throw  the  weight 
of  their  character,  taJeats,  and  inftucaee  on  the  side  of  fair 
and  impartial  investigation,  and  of  sound,  moderate,  and 
rational  plana  of  amelioration  ;  that,  no  longer  actuated  by  that 
esprit  tbt  eorjM  which  leads  men  to  feel  as  a  personal  offence 
any  exposure  of  the  general  evils  of  their  system,  or  of  the 
misconduct  of  individual  members  of  their  body,  they  should 
rather  be  solicitous  to  bring  both  to  light,  and  to  found  upon 
their  detection  the  remedial  provisions  which  circumstances 
may  be  found  to  require ;  that,  ao  longer  satisfied  with  vague 
professions  of  a  desire  to  promote  improvement,  or  with  the 
barren  generalities  of  such  addresses  as  have  been  from  time  to 
time  presented  to  the  Crown  on  the  subject,  they  should,  in 
their  individual  and  collective  capacity,  aim  at,  and  be  satisfied; 
with*  nothing  sheet  of,  substantial  and  efficient  enactments  fov 
securing  the  comfort,  domestic  happiness,  moral  and  religious, 
progress,  and  ultimate  emancipation  of  their  dependants;  and,. 
finoBy^  that  their  fixed  purpose  should  now  be,,  not  by  phesir 
bke.  but  unproductive,  resolutions  to  avert  the  interference  of 
Parliament,  but.  to  seeder  that  interference  unnecessary,,  by 
the  frank,  cheerful  and  aealous  adoption  and  pursuit  of  well- 
concocted  and  comprehensive  schemes  of  economical,  civil,  and. 
religious  reformation. 

We  had  with  sincere  delight  nut  example  of  thiamagnanimofia, 
determination  in  one  West-Indian  proprietor— we  mean,  Sir- 
George  Rose~wbo,  having  formed  a  juat  estimate  of  his  sbhga- 
tions  as  a  planter*  alb  leant  in  one  most  important  particular,, 
hue  not  scrupled  both  to  carry  into  effect  bis  own  convictions 
on.  the  sulyect,.  and  openly  and  earnestly  to  pvesa  them  upon 
the  consciences  of  other  plaoters*  A  pamphlet  which  has 
recently  made  its  appearance  under  his  name*  "  On  the  Means, 
and  Importance  of  converting  the  Slaves  in  the  West  Indies  to 
Christianity,"  ia  eminently  deserving  of  universal  attention,  but 
ha*,  peculiar  claims  on  the  consideration  of  every  Wesfe-Iediaa: 
proprietor. 
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44  It  is  only  by  looking  fairly  at  the  difficulty  that  we  can  judge 
the  right  which  we  have  to  charge  the  Colonial  Legislatures 
with  being  culpably  slow  in  the  progress  which  they  have 
wdeS  (p.  51.) 

Wb  freely  admit  that  the  progress  has  usually  been  stow  by 
which  a  whole  people  have  been  raised  from  barbarism  to 
civilization,  or  from  a  state  of  slavery  to  the  enjoyment  of 
liberty.  But  the  great  cause  of  this  has  been,  that  the  Govern- 
ment, as  well  as  the  superior  classes,  have  been,  in  their 
degree,  as  barbarous  and  uncivilized  as  the  mass  of  the  people. 
In  the  dark  ages  to  which  Mr.  Ellis  refers,  all  classes  were  sunk 
ih  one  common  abyss  of  barbarism.  There  are,  therefore,  nor 
points  of  resemblance  between  the  state  of  Europe  at  that  time 
and  the  situation  of  the  colonies  of  Great  Britain  at  the  present 
moment,  on  which  to  found  any  fair  analogy.  The  governors* 
were  then  altogether  indisposed,  and  to  the  full  as  incapable 
as  the  governed,  to  promote  the  progress  either  of  civil  freedom 
or  religious  light.  In  the  present  day,  at  least  in  this  country, 
the  governors  are  in  widely  different  circumstances.  Living  hi 
the  full  blaze  of  light  themselves,  they  have  the  means  of  reflect- 
ing the  rays  of  that  light  on  their  dependants.  Enjoying  and 
appreciating  themselves  the  blessings  of  freedom,  they  fully 
admit  also  the  right  which  every  British  subject  possesses  to 
protection  from  injury,  and  to  a  participation  in  their  own  civil 
and1  religious  advantages.  What,  then,  has  hitherto  withheld 
them  from  imparting  these  blessings  to  the  Negro  population  m 
our  Colonies  ?  It  will  be  said  in  reply,  that  the  Slaves  were  so 
unprepared  for  liberty,  that  to  have  given  it  to  them  would' have 
tended  to  their  injury  and  not  to  their  benefit  Be  it  so.  But; 
still,  was  it  necessary  that  they  should  be  chattels ;  that  they 
should  continue  to  be  bought  and  sold ;  that  they  should  have 
no  rights  of  property,  no  marriage,  no  Sabbath,  no  moral 
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culture,  oo  education  ;  that  they  should,  remain  in  the  class  of 
mere  animals :  that  they  should,  like  them,  be  driven  by  the  lash, 
and  bereft  of  all  motive  for  exertion  but  the  base  and  servile 
one  of  bodily  fear  ?  Slow  indeed  must  have  been  their  progress 
while  such  a  state  of  things. was  prolonged.  But  has  any 
thing  been  done,  has  any  thing  even  been  attempted,  with  a  view 
to  quicken  it?  In  truth,  the  very  first  efficient  step  towards 
improvement  is  yet  to  be  made.  There  is,  even  at  this  moment, 
no  marriage  tie  among  800,000  British  subjects.  Not  only  is 
not  marriage  required  or  enforced ;  it  is  absolutely  discouraged. 
Nay,  when  a  sense  of  Christian  obligation  has  led  the  Staves, 
under  the  influence  of  Methodist  or  Moravian  Missionaries,  to 
form  a  permanent  connection  of  the  domestic  kind,  the  union 
has  no  sanction  from  law;  it  may  be  violated  with  impunity  by 
the  parties  themselves,  it  may  be  dissolved  at  the  will  of  the 
master. 

Will  it  be  argued  that  it  was  impossible  to  take  even  this 
first  step  towards  civilization ;  or  that  there  was  something 
so  peculiarly  and  incorrigibly  vicious  in  the  Negro  character, 
that  the  very  attempt  to  institute  marriage  was  utterly  hopeless? 
Something  of  this  kind  we  know  has  been  alleged.  And  yet, 
on  this  supposition,  how  will  the  following  facts  be  explained  ? 

In  every  other  country  in  the  universe,  however  barbarous 
and  uncivilized,  the  institution  of  marriage  exists,  and  its  obli- 
gations are  understood  and  respected .-«— Marriage  has  always 
existed,  and  its  obligations  have  been  enforced,  among  the  Slaves 
of  the  Spaniards  and  Portuguese ;  and  the  happiest  effects  have 
resulted  from  it.— Even  in  the  English  colonies,  where  Slaves 
are  not  allowed  to  be  legally  united  in  wedlock,  the  Methodist 
and  Moravian  Missionaries  have  succeeded  in  inducing  many 
of  their  converts  to  form  lasting  unions;  and  in  inducing 
them  also,  though  those  unions  are  unsanctioned  by  law,  to 
fulfil  the  duties  which  belopg  to  the  married  state. — The  Ma- 
roons, removed  from  Jamaica  to  Sierra  Leone,  and  who  brought 
with  them  to  that  place  the  same  vices  of  polygamy  and  pro- 
miscuous concubinage  which  then  prevailed,  and  which  still 
prevail  in  Jamaica,  were  at  once  wrought  upon  to  submit  to  the 
laws  which  prohibited  polygamy  and  promiscuous  concubinage, 
and  which  rendered  marriage  ipdissoluble. — The  thousand* 
of  Africans  liberated  from  the  holds  of  captured  slave-ships 
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and  aetlled  at  Sierra  Leone,  have  submitted  likewise  without 
difficulty  to  the  same  salutary  discipline :  marriage  is  universal 
among  them,  and  Us  rights  and  obligations  are  as  well  recog- 
nised and  observed  as  in  England  itself.— Nay,  even,  in  pagan 
Africa,  though  polygamy  exists,  the  marriage  contract  is  held 
sacred,  and  is  guarded  by  the  most  formidable  sanctions.— 
Among  the  Slaves  in  the  West  Indies  alone,  of  the  whole 
human  race,  the  marriage  state  is  yet  to  be  instituted  1 1 

The  progress  of  civilisation  and  of  freedom,  it  is  alleged, 
must  necessarily  be  slow  in  order  to  be  safe.  Certainly  we 
are  not  anxious  to  precipitate  matters  so  as  to  endanger 
the  public  safety.  But  what  will  be  said,  by  those  who  look 
to  the  middle  ages  for  the  analogies  which  are  to  defend  the 
slow  progress  of  West-Indian  improvement,  to  that,  more 
apposite  exemplification  of  what  may  be  safely  and  beneficially 
effected  for  the  advancement  of  the  Negro  race,  which  is  fur- 
nished'by  the  colony  of  Sierra  Leone  ?  There,  16,000  individuals 
have  been  rapidly  raised  from  the  lowest  conceivable  state  of 
.  degradation  and  wretchedness,-— from  the  chains  and  nakedness 
and  brutality,  the  filth  and  ordure  and  stench,  of  a  slave-ship,— 
to  the  state  of. men,  of  free  citisens,  of  voluntary  agents, 
living  by  their  own  exertions,  and  as  fully  protected  by  law  in 
their  rights  of  person  and  property  as  the  inhabitants  of  Great 
Britain  itself.  Are  not  these  the  very  men  of  whom  West-In- 
dian Slaves  are  made  2— And  let  it  not  be  said  that  Christianity 
had  previously  prepared  them  for  this  elevation.  Christianity 
has,  indeed,  done  much  for  them.  It  ba&shewn  in  them  a  signal 
instance  of  its  civilising  and  humanizing  and  moralising  energy. 
But,  be  it  remembered,  they  were  freemen  before  they  weve 
Christians.  The  rulers  of  that  colony  did  not  wait  the  tardy 
and  dubious  progress  of  certain  preparatory  measures,  before 
they  struck  off  their  chains  and  bade  them  be  free ;  before 
they  told  them  that  they  had  rights,  and  also  that  they  had 
obligations,  as  British  subjects ;  that  the  formes  no  man  could 
violate  with  impunity,  and  that  the  latter  they  were  bound  to 
fulfil.  It  was  by  their  own  free  and  unfettered  choice  that  they 
afterwards  embraced  Christianity.  Many  of  them,  indeed,  have 
not  yet  embraced  it.  Nevertheless,  not  an  instance  can  be 
adduced  of  danger  having  arisen  from  this  rapid  transition  from 
■slavery  to  freedom. 
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Now  the  Slaves  in  the  West  indies  ate  eHber  mho*  w  lew 
advanced  towards  cbiKsatiau  tbaii  the  wretched  beings  tons 
-drawn  from  the  holds  of  slafre-uhips.  If  they  are  omre  ad- 
vanced, then  why  the  casaparativery  slow  progress  hi  civilian 
tfou  and  freedom,  which  they  are  fated  to  make  cm  the  wester* 
aide  of  the  Atlantic  \  If  len  advanced,  what  does  this  prove, 
but  the  baleful  influence  of  oar  whole  system  «f  colonial 
bondage!  The  dd  argument  of  the  aduncates  of  the  Shtte 
Trade  was,  that  the  middle  passage  was  but  a  happy  transition 
from  a  savage  to  a  civilised  state  of  existence  ;  f ram  insecurity 
and  barbarism,  and  the  darkest  saperstitiea  hi  Africa,  to  pro- 
tection and  civilisation  and  Christian  light  in  the  West  Indies. 
Bat  what  does  the  fact,  according  to  the  present  aigumtut,  tarn 
out  to  bet  The  very  reverse  of  the  former  allegation*  it 
represents  the  Africans,  in  addition  to  all  their  wtber  wrongs, 
no  much  more  brotified  than  they  Were,  before  they  became  the 
subjects  of  a  Christian  government  m  the  West  ladies,  as  to  be 
unfit  for  the  same  privileges  which  their  brethren  enjoy,  and 
incapable  of  the  aame  rapid  improvement  wirieh  they  undergo, 
in  their  native  land. 

The  progress,  Say  the  West  Indians,  is  necessarily  slow 
from  barbarism  to  civilisation. — If  this  be  so,  it  surety  is  the 
worst  plea  in  the  world  for  perpetuating  institatioas  directly 
tending  to  barbarize,  or  for  imposing  barbarism  needlessly  and 
gratuitously  on  any  individual.  Even  if;  for  the  sake  of  argu- 
ment, we  should  allow  it  to  be  a  valid  reason  for  leaving  the 
existing  race  of  slaves,  until  death  come  to  their  relief,  in  the 
state  of  barbarism  which  our  cruel  institutions  have  entailed 
upon  them,  still  it  can  be  no  reason  for  reducing  more  of  them 
to  the  same  state.  It  can  be  no  reason  for  subjecting  the  yet 
unborn  infant,  when  born,  to  the  same  deleterious  process  of 
sunt  barbarizing  and  brutirying  him  by  slavery,  and  then  trying 
no  train  him  and  his  posterity  for  a  freedom  to  be  given  them 
at  same  undefined  period,  when  they  shall  be  pronounced  fit 
tor  it.  Sarery  the  more  rational  and  Christian-like  plan  would 
be,  to  begin  to  fit  them  to  be  the  free  subjects  of  a  free  state 
from  their  very  birth.  Surely  ft  would  be  quite  as  easy  to  near 
the  Negro  to  be  an  industrious  and  useful  citiuen  in  Jamaica, 
ns  it  is  at  Sicrca  Leone.  Why,  then,  this  preposterous  refer- 
ence to  the  middle  ages,  in  order  to  supply  a  plausible  pretest 
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for  divesting  ourselves  of  tke  solemn  obligations  we  are  under 
tp  every  infant  horn  within  the  British  Colonies,  to  educate  him 
to  be  a  member  of  a  free  and  Christian  community?  \ 

Is  there,  then,  anything  necessarily  alow—necessarily  slower, 
that  is  to  say,  than  the  ordinary  progress  of  education,  and  the 
growth  of  the  individual  from  infancy  to  man  or  womanhood 
—in  the  process  by  which  the  whole  population  of  the  West 
Indies  may  be  as  effectually  redeemed  from  barbarism  and 
heathenism,  and  made  partakers  of  civilization  and  Christian 
light,  as  their  African  brethren  have  been  at  Sierra  Leone? 

But  it  is  argued,  that  if  the  Negroes  were  emancipated, 
easily  as  in  that  climate  their  wants  could  be  supplied,  they 
would  revert  to  their  former  modes  of  savage  life ;  they  would 
abandon  their  habits  of  peaceful  industry,  and  resort  to  plunder 
and  violence  for  subsistence  ;*  and  they  would  renounce  Chris- 
tianity for  their  former  superstitions.  Without  stopping  to 
detect  the  misapplication  of  terms  in  this  argument — such  as 
giving  to  labour  extracted  by  the  lasb,  tbe  designation  q£  habits 
of  peaceful  industry;  or  the  attributing  to  the  Slaves  in  general 
any  kind  or  degree  of  Christian  knowledge — we  would  remark, 
in  the  first  place,  that  the  argument  not  quite  fairly  assumes  that 
the  purpose  of  Mr.  Buxton's  motion  was  immediate  emanci- 
pation, although  he  was  at  pains  to  disclaim  it.  It.  further 
assumes,  with  as  little  ground,  that  the  work  of  emaqcipa- 
tion  would  be  unattended  with  all  that  train  of  ameliorating 
and  civilising  and  Christianizing  measures  which  were  laid 
down  by  him  and  by  Mr.  Wilberforce  as  the  necessary  and 
simultaneous  concomitants  of  every  step  which  should  be  taken 
towards  emancipation.  But,  to  give  every  advantage  to  the 
argument,  let  us  suppose  the  emancipation  to  be  as  sudden 
as  it  has  been  thought  right  to  assume  that  it  is  intended  to  be; 
what,  even  in  this  case,  looking  at  fact  and  experience,  may  we 
fairly  anticipate  would  be  the  consequence  l  The  very  reverse, 
we  apprehend,  of  the  honourable  Gentleman's  anticipations.  We 
must  here  again  revert  to  the  case  of  (Sierra  Leone.  The  wants 
of  the  16,000  savages  introduced  into  that  colony,  and  put  sud- 
denly iu  possession  of  their  liberty,  were  at  least  as  few  as  the 
wants  of  the  Slaves  in  the  West  Indies  can  be  supposed  to  be. 
Men  drawn  from  the  suffocating  hold  of  a  slave-ship ;  naked  as  at 
their  birth,  excepting  their  chains  and  fetters ;  accustomed  only 
to  a  scanty  portion  of  rice  and  water  daily,  would  regard  as 

u     x 
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laxumseven  the  hut  and  food  and  clothing  of  theWest-biSMan 
Slave.  Africa,  too,  is  to  the  full  as  productive  as. Jamaica, 
and  rewards  with  equal  abundance  the  toil  of  the^ labourer.  But. 
has  the  conduct  of  these  emancipated  Slaves*  though  thus 
unfavourably  situated,  according  to  Mr.  Ellis's  hypothesis, 
given  any  countenance  to  his  fears?  On  the  contrary,  they  have. 
votwdarihf  preferred  to  their  native  forests  the  abodes  of.  civi- 
lised life,  though  they  knew  that  they  must  purchase  its  enjoy- 
meats  with  the  sweat  of  their  brow.  Instead  of  resuming  their 
former  habits,  they  have  been  daily  advancing  in  the  habits  01 
peaceful  industry  and  of  civil  subordination ;  they  have  not 
had  recourse  to  plunder  and  violence,  but  to  regular  labour,  for 
their  subsistence ;  and  the  majority  of  them  have  renounced, 
and  thereat  are  gradually  renouncing,  their  African  superstitions,, 
for  the  pure  and  self-denying  doctrines  of  Christianity.  Why 
should  we  assume  that  the  case  would  be  different  in  the  West 
Indies? 

Again,  let  us  consider  the  example  of  Guadaloupe.  In  1793 
liberty  was  proclaimed  universally  to  the  Slaves  in  that  islands 
Their  conduct,  during  their  ten  years  of  freedom,  was  in  all 
points  the  very  reverse  of  what  it  is  apprehended  that  of  the 
Slaves  of  Jamaica  would  be,  under  similar,  or  rather  more  favour-, 
able,  circumstances ;  seeing  that  the  soil  of  Guadaloupe  is  more 
fertile,  and  that  the  metropolitan  state  was  then  unable  to  con- 
troul  any  insurrectionary  movement  And  yet  their  governors 
bore  testimony  to  their  regular  industry,  and  uninterrupted  sub- 
mission to  the  laws,  down  to  the  very  period  when  4he  peace  of 
Amiens  enabled  Bonaparte  to  reintroduce  the  whip  among  them- 

St.  Domingo  is  an  example  still  more  strongly  in  point. 
Notwithstanding  the  atrocities,  and  the  years  of  sanguinary  con-, 
flict,  not  only  with  the  French  but  with  each  other,  which  marked 
the  revolution  in  that  island,  and  the  universal  desolation  which 
these  occasioned  ;  we  find,  after  a  lapse  of  thirty  years,  that  the 
Hsytians  have  not  reverted  to  the  habits  of  savages,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  that  they  are  improving  in  the  arts  of  civilized  life; 
we  find  them  protected  by  equal  laws,  engaged  in  the  pursuits 
of  peaceful  industry,  adhering  to  the  profession  at  least  of 
Christianity,  and  competently  discharging  every  duty  attaching 
to  them  as  citizens  and  members  of  a  well-regulated  com- 
munity. 
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.  But  while  we  adduce  these  instance*,  in  order  to'diminbH  the 
unreasonable  alarms  which  some  people  have  been  led  to 
indulge  at  the  very  mention  of  emancipation*  we  repeat,  that 
the  emancipation  which  is  now  in  question  is  not  a  sudden  or 
immediate,  but  a  gradual  and  progressive  emancipation. 

Mr.  Ellis  supposes  the  case  of  the  British  Parliament  legis- 
lating in  favour  of  the  Slaves,  and  the  Colonial  Assemblies 
resisting  the  benevolent  intentions  of  Parliament.  But  this  is 
a  case  which,  as  it  would  imply  absolute  insanity  on  the  paK 
of  the  latter,  can  hardly  be  admitted  as  of  the  slightest  weight 
in  the  discussion.  If  Parliament  do  but  set;  ihe  Colonists  can 
have  no  choice  but  that  of  submission. 

He  also  refers  to  the  danger  arising  from  the  overpowering 
numbers  and  physical  force  of  the  Slave  population  in  the' West 
Indies,  as  compared  with  the  White  population.  '  In  Jamaica 
it  may  be  about  fifteen  to  one.  '  But  in  Sierra  Leone,  where  the 
proportion  of  the  Blacks  to  the  Whites  is  one  hundred  and  fifty 
to  one,  no  danger  has  been  experienced,  nor  has  any  appre- 
hension of  danger  been  felts:  and  why  ?  Because  the  Blacks  are 
free,  and  are  protected  by  equal  laws ;  they  have  "  an  equal 
participation  in  all  the  civil  rights  which  are  enjoyed  by  British 
subjects  under  our  free  constitution." 


E. 

Improvements  in  the  Slave  Law  of  Jamaica* 

JfiH.  Ellis  admits  that  he  was  disappointed  in  the  result  of 
.the  Address  to  the  Crown  which  he  moved  in  1797.^  He  main- 
tains, at  the  same  time,  that  to  reproach  the  West  Indians  with 
having  done  nothing  effectual,  is  unfair;  and  he  specifies  cer- 
tain improvements  which  have  taken  place  in  the  legislation  of 
Jamaica,  as  proof  of  this  unfairness.  Let  us  consider  them 
with  attention. 

An  Act  was  passed,  he  tells  us,  by  the  Assembly  of  Jamaica, 
in  1797,  with  a  view  of  promoting  the  religious  instruction  of 
the  Negroes. — Why  Ibis  Act  should  not  have  been  produced  by 
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the  fatal  authorities,  when  titty  were  called  upoft  to  prod  bee 
aU  Jot*  of  tiis  description!,  is  not  very  obvious.     On  the  12t!i 
of  July  1015,  a  jnotfoq  was  made  in  the  House  of  Commons 
for  all  such  laws  as  had  been  enacted  in  any  of  the  Colonies 
relative  lo  the  protection  and  good  government  of  Slaves  since 
the  year  1788.    A  return  was  made  from  Jamaica  of  fifteen 
acts,  which  had  beet)  passed  between  that  period  and  the  end  of 
1814.  These  were  all  printed  at  full  length,  by  an  order  of  the 
House  of.  Commons  dated  the  5th  of  April  1816;  but  the  Set 
referred  to  by  Mr.  EHis  is  not  to  be  found  among  them,  and  we 
are  therefore  denied  any  opportunity  of  forming  a  judgment 
respecting  it.    The  probability  indeed  is,  that  it  must  have 
been  repealed,  though  the  fact  is  unknown  to  Mr.  Ellis;  for 
had  it  existed  in  1815,  the  local  authorities  would  scarcely 
have  passed  it  over  in  absolute  silence,  while  they  Were  afford- 
ing us  the  means  of  judgingof  the  general  progress  of  improve- 
ment in  the  Code  JVotr  of  Jamaica  between  the  years  1788  and 
1$J6.    Of  the  fifteen  acts,  produced  in  illustration  of  this  im- 
provement, there  is  only  one  which  can  be  considered  as  coming 
under  the  description  of  a  meliorating  act,  and  that  is  the 
Consolidated  Slave  Law  of  December  1809,   subsequently 
superseded  by  that  of  December  1816.    The  other  acts,  as  far 
as  they  respect  the  Slaves,  which  some  of  them  do  not  in  the 
remotest   degree,  are  the  very  reverse  of  meliorating:  they 
are  intended  to  operate  as  restraints,  and  not  as  relaxations.    In 
one  of  them,  of  the  date  of  28th  November  1807,  there  is 
the  following  clause :  "  And  whereas  in  and  by  certain  of  the 
acts,  and  clauses  of  acts,  herein  and  hereby  repealed,  pro- 
vision was  made  for  making  slaves  assets  for  payment  of  debts 
and  legacies,  and  in  what  manner  they  should  descend  and  be 
held  as  property,  and  be  conveyed  in  certain  cases  ;  aroJl  it  is 
expedient  to  continue  and  amend  such  wholesome  regulations ; 
Be  it  therefore  enacted,  by  the  authority  aforesaid,  That  no 
sfavc  shall  be  fret  by  becoming  a  Christian  ;  and,  for  payment 
of  debts  and  legacies,  all  slaves  shall  be  deemed  and  taken  as 
all  other  goods  and  chattels  are  in  the  hands  of  executors  and 
administrators;  and  where  other  goods  or  chattels  are  not 
sufficient  to  satisfy  the  said  debts  aad  legacies,  then  so  many 
slaves  as  are  necessary  for  the  payment  of  debts  and  legacies 
shall  be  sold/' 
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Bfr.  EHis/aays,  that  in  1816  a  Committee  of  Che  House  of 
Assembly  recommended  the  prohibition  of  the  sale  of  sieves 
tinder  writs  of  venditioni  exponas,  and  they  have  credit 
given  to  them  for  the  humanity  of  this  report.  The  credit; 
however,  iu  this  case,  as  in  many  others,  haa  been  cheaply 
purchased.  The  recommendation  hat  not  been  attended 
to.  The  act  of  1807  is  still  unrepealed,  because,  doubt- 
less, notwithstanding  this  recommendation,  it  was  deemed 
more  expedient  to  continue  its  wholesome  provisions.  Mr. 
ElKs  says,  that  if  the  legal  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the 
repeal  of  the  writ  of  venditioni  exponas  coold  be  overcome, 
no  objection  to  its  repeal  would  be  made  on  the  part  of  the 
West  Indians.  But  whatever  those  difficulties  are,  as  they 
.apply  to  existing  contracts,  and  they  are  not  very  palpable,  we 
cannot  imagine  what  obstacles  there  can  be  in  the  way  of  re- 
versing the  act  of  1807  as  it  respects  the  future,  and  enacting 
that  henceforward  slaves  shall  no  Idnger  be  deemed  and  taken 
to  be  as  other  goods  and  chattels. 

Bat  we  come  to  the  year  1810.  In  that  year  the  Curates* 
Act  was  passed.  Mr*  Ellis  deniea  that  this  act  bas  been  in- 
operative; and  yet,  in  a  report  of  the  House  of  Assembly  during 
the  session  <of  1823,  it  was  stated  to  have  been  almost  wholly 
inoperative.  To  precisely  the  same  effect  is  the  testimony  of 
Mr.  Cooper,  as  given  in  the  pamphlet  entitled  "  Negro  Slavery."^ 
"  As  for  this  Curates'  Act/9  he  observes,  "  I  have  heard  it  re- 
peatedly declared,  that  it  was  intended  for  England,  not  fot 
Jamaica."  4t  It  must  have  been  known  before  it  was  passed, 
that  the  planters  would  not  allow  their  slaves  any  opportunity 
for  attending  on  their  new  instructors;  and  that,  consequently, 
such  a  law  could- have  no  tendency  to  improve  their  condition?9 
"  Air.  Cooper  was  informed  by  the  Curate  of  Hanover,  that  he 
night  apply  to  ten  estates  before  he  fcot  leave  to  preach  on 
one."  ''And  both  the  Rector  and  Curate  told  trim  that  they 
were  of  no  use  to  the  slaves  as  instructors;  and  that,  under 
existing  circumstances,  it  was  impossible  they  should.*— 
(Negro  Slavery,  p.  48,  4ft) 

Testimony  equally  decisive,  and  to  which  Went  Indians  may 
less  object,  is  given  in  a  work  which  has  just  made  its  appear- 
ance, entitled  "  A  View  of  the  past  and  present  State  of  the 
Island  of  Jamaica,  by  J.  Stewart,  late  of  Jamaica/'  printed  for 
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Whiraktr.  The  author,  who  quitted  Jamaica  only  » 18*1,  n 
certainly  no  adherent  of  the  Anti-Slavery  parly;  on  the  con* 
.trary,  he  evidently  leans  to  the  side  of  the  Colonists,  although 
ire  must  do  him  the  justice  to  say  he  seems  to  aim  at  being  im- 
partial.   His  account  of  the  Curates'  Apt  is  as  follows. — 

'*  Curates  were  appointed  a  few  years  ago  by  an  act  of  the 
legislature.  Their  salary  is  6004  currency,  but  they  have  no 
other  emolument  from  their  curacies.  The  ostensible  okgect 
of  their  appointment  was,  that  they  should  preach  to  and  in- 
struct the  slaves  in  the  Christian  religion ;  an  object  which,  from 
pkaieoer  came,  has  been  rendered  in  a  great  measure  abortive. 
Either  the  curates  are  lukewarm  in  the  cause ;  or.  the  planters 
do  not  wish  the  time  and  attention  of  their  slaves  to  be  occu- 
pied by  religious  discussions;  or,  which  is  most  probable, 
both  of  these  causes  have  operated  to  render  the  intentions  of 
the  legislature  nugatory.  As  it  is,  the  .curates  have  dwindles! 
juto  mere  assistants  to  the  rectors,  who  were  before  their  ap*» 
pointment  fully  able  to  perform  all  their  clerical  duties.  By  a 
law  of  some  standing  in  the  island,  the  rectors  unrequired  to 
act  apart  two  hours  every  Sunday,  to  the  religious  instruction  of 
the  slaves ;  but  thie  law  is  very  little  attended  to.  The  truth  it> 
that,  however  willing  the  rectors  might  be  to  perform  this 
duty,  very  few  of.  the  slaves  have  it  in  their  power  to  attend 
church;  they  are  either  in  attendance  .00  their  owners,  or  their 
time  is  occupied  in  a  necessary  attention  to  their  own  affairs; 
for  Sunday  is  not  a  dag  if  re*  and  relaxation  to  the  planta- 
tion slave;  he  must  work  on  that  dey,  or  starve."  p.  167. 

"  A  writer  in  one  of  the  public  prints  of  Jamaica,  in  1820, 
complained  that •  the  curates  had  done  nothing  in  the  way  of 
their  calling,' — *  neglecting  to  do  that  which  is  expressly  re* 
quired  of  them  by  the  legislature,  via.  visiting  the  plantations 
at  stated  times,  for  the  purpose  of  baptising  and  instructing 
the  slaves  in  the  Christian  faith;  provided*  however,  it  is 
with  the  consent  of  their  owners.'  lu  reply  to  this  charge, 
auother  writer  (supposed  to  be.  a  clergyman),  says,  '  Has  be' 
(the  former  writer)  '  allowed  the  curate  of  his  parish  an  oppor- 
tunity of  discharging  the  functions  of  his  office  towards  bis 
Negro  serviittts,  agreeably  to  the  tenor  of  the  act  on  which  be 
lays  so  much  stress!    If  not,  he  has  no  reason*  to  complain  of 

llftgleci.     }f  he  has.  HE  IS  ALMOST  A  SOLITARY  IfUTAXCfi; 
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as,  to  m£  knowledge,  some  curates  hate  applied  to  many 
proprietors,  trustees,  and  managers,  expressing  not  only  their 
willingness,  but  their  desire,  to  be  called  upon  to  discharge  the 
duties  of  their  office,  in  the  instruction  of  the  ignorant 
slaves,  but. in  no  single  instance  HAVE  THBIft  SEtt- 
yichs  been  accepted;  and  sturdy  it  cannot  be  expected 
that  any  man,  who  has  a  proper  regard  for  himself,  would 
intrude  on  the  property  of  another,  though  for  the  most 
praiseworthy  purposes,  with  the  apprehension  in  view  of  being 
turned  off  it/ 

"The  allegation  thus  publicly  brought  forward  by  this : 
apologist,  has  not  been  satisfactorily  replied  to,  <and  we  mast 
therefore  conclude  that  there  is  a  general  disinclination  on  the 
part  of  the  planters  to  have  their  slaves  instructed  in  Chris- 
tianity. There  are,  it  is  true,  some  enlightened  men,  who  have 
different  ideas  and  feelings  on  this  important  subject ;  but  their 
number  is  too  small  to  be  productive  of  any  good  beyond  the 
boundary  lines  of  their  respective  properties."  p.  292. 

The  author  subjoins  a  note,  to  say,  that  since  he  quitted  the 
island,  in  1821,  "  it  appears  that  in  a  few  of  the  parishes  the 
work  of  instruction  has  made  some  progress."  But  this 
differs  from  the  Report  of  the  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Assembly  of , November  1822,  already  mentioned. 

Having,  tlnta  disposed  of  the  Curates'  Act  and  of  the  benefits 
which  it  ha*  conferred  on  the  Slave  population,  there  remains 
only  the  last  edition  of  the  Consolidated  Slave  Law,  namely, 
that  of  December  1816,  on  which  to  rest  the  boast  of  legis- 
lative *  improvement  with  respect  to  the  condition  of  the 
Slaves  in  Jamaica*  Now,  we  willingly  admit  that  this  law 
does  improve  in  some  respects  on  that  of  1809;  we  shall 
proceed  to  shew  in  what  particulars  it  does  so. 

The  second  section  is  entirely  new.  It  enacts,  "  That  all 
owners,  managers,  &c.  shall,  as  much  as  in  them  lies,  en- 
deavour the  instruction  of  their  slaves  in  the  Christian  religion, 
whereby  to  facilitate  their  conversion ;  and  shall  do  their  ut- 
most endeavours  to  fit  them  for  baptism,  and,  as  soon  as  con-* 
veniently  can  be,  cause  to  be  baptized  all  such  as  they  can 
make  sensible  of  a  duty  to  God  and  the  Christian  faith, 
which  oeremoay  the  clergymen  of  the  respective  parishes  are 
to  perform  when  required."— There  is   here  no  allusion  to 
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any  former  Act  of  the  same  kind ;  no  recognition  of  that  lair 
of  1797  mentioned  by  Mr.  Ellis. 

But  is  not  the  clause  obviously  intended  to  operate  on  the 
minds  of  the  people  of  this  country,  and  not  on  those  of  the 
people  of  Jamaica  I  With  respect  to  them,  it  it,  and  necessarily 
must  be,  wholly  inoperative.  So  undeniably  it  this  the  case, 
thai  its  provisions  are  not  enforced  by  any  penalty.  Indeed, 
to  require  owners,  overseers,  &c.  to  teach  the  slaves  their 
"duty  to  God,"  and  ••  the  Christian  faith,"  has  something  in 
it,  in  the  present  moral  state  of  society  there,  which  is  perfectly 
ludicrous. 

To  illustrate  tbii,  we  need  only  turn  to  the  testimony  of  Mr. 
Cooper,  Dr.  Williamson,  &c.  as  given  in  the  pamphlet  entitled 
"  Negro  Slavery."  Mr.  Ellis,  indeed,  seems  to  adinit  that  these 
different  statements  are  not  overcharged*  It  may  not,  how- 
ever, be  unseasonable  to.  strengthen  them  by  the  corrobo- 
rative testimony  of  Mr.  Stewart,  already  referred  to.  *'  Even 
if  slavery  and  its  aiteodant  abuses  did  not  exist  here,"  he 
observes,  "  no  great  improvement  in  the  state  of  society  could 
be  expected,  while  the  most  gross  and  open  licentiousness 
continues,  as  at  present,  to  prevail  among  all  ranks  of  the 
Whites*  The  males,  of  course,  are  here  exclusively  meant." — 
"  Every  unmarried  while  man,  and  of  every  class,  "has  his  black 
or  Ais  brawn  mistress,  with  whom  he  lives  open lA:  and  of  so 
little  consequence  is  this  thought,  that  hie  White  feisale  friends 
and  relations  think  it  no  breath  of  decorum  to  visit  his  house, 
partake  of  hie  hospitality,  fondle  hie  children,  and  converse 
with  his  honec-keeper"—"  But  the  most  striking  proof  of  the 
low  estimate  of  moral  and  religious  obligation  here,  is  the  fact 
that  the  man  who  lives  in  open  adultery — that  is,  who  keeps 
his  brown  or  black  mistress,  in  the  very  face  of  his  wife  and 
family  and  of  the  community— has  generally  as  much  outward 
respect  shewn  hijn»  and  is  as  much  countenanced,  visited,  and 
received  into  company,  especially  if  he  be  a  man  of  some 
influence  and  weight  in  the  community,  as  if  he  had  been  guilty 
of  no  breach  of  decency  or  dereliction  of  moral  doty.  This 
profligacy  is,  however,  less  common  than  it  was  formerly."— > 
"  If  a  gentleman  pays  his  addresses  to  a  lady,  it  is  not  thought 
necessary,  as  a  homage  to  her  delicacy,  to  get  rid,  a  priori  of 
his  illicit  establishment,  nor  is  the  lady  so  unreasonable  a*  to- 
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cipect  such  a  sacrifice.  The  brown  lady  remains  in  the  house 
till  within  a  few  days  of  the  marriage,  and,  if  she  is  of  an 
accommodating  disposition,  even  assists  in  making  preparations 
for  the  reception  of  the  bride."  p.  170. 

If  this  statement  be  correct,  what  shall  we  say  to  the 
enactment  which  gravely  commits  to  such  characters  as  these 
"  the  instruction  of  the  slaves  in  the  Christian  religion,"  with 
a  view  to  their  conversion  1 

The  third  section  of  the  Act  of  1816  is  also  new*  The 
entire  clause  is  this :  "  And  be  it  enacted,  that,  from  and 
after  the  passing  of  this  Act,  no  shop  shall  he  kept  open 
during  Divine  Service." — This  we  presume  means  to  apply  to 
Sunday,  though  Sunday  be  not  even  named  in  the  clause. 
But  here  again  there  is  no  penalty  to  enforce  obedience.  And 
does  it  not  seem  here  also,  as  if  the  framers  of  the  law 
contemplated  its  effect  on  uninformed  minds  in  England, 
rather  than  its  effect  in  Jamaica  ?  For,  while  it  enacts  that  no 
tkap  shall  be  kept  open  during  the  time  of  Divine  Service,  it 
leaves  untouched  the  public  Sunday  markets,  which,  take 
place  in  the  open  air,  and  during  the  very  time  of  Divine 
Setvice ;  and  which  make  it  absolutely  impossible  for  shop- 
keepers to  obey  the  law,  even  if  there  were  any  penalty  lor 
disobeying  it.  Neither  does  it  prohibit  labour,  not  even 
compulsory  labour,  on  the  Sunday.  It  does  not  in  any  way 
fcecognize  the  sacred  character  of  that  day. 

In  the  fourth  section  of  the  Act  of  1816  there  is  added,  to 
the  corresponding  section  of  the  former  Act  of  1809  (which 
assigned  to  the  slaves  Sundays,  and  a  day  in  every  fortnight 
out  of  crop,  to  cultivate  their  provision  grounds),  a  proviso, 
"that  the  number  of  days  so  allowed  to  the  slaves  for  the  culti- 
vation of  their  grounds  shall  be  at  least  twenty-six  in  the  year." 
—This  is  certainly  a  considerable  improvement :  it  adds  ten 
days  to  the  scanty  time  previously  allowed  to  the  slaves  for  this 
purpose.    Bnt  still  it  does  not  amount  to  one-third  of  the  time 
which  is  allowed  to  Spanish  and  Portuguese  slaves,  exclusive 
of  Sundays,  for  the  cultivation  of  their  grounds.    The  number 
of  days  so  allowed  to  them  is  eighty-two,  while  in  Jamaica  it  is 
only  twenty-six,  even  by  this  new  and  improved  code ;  pre- 
vious to  which  the  number  was  only  from  fourteen  to  sixteen. 
And  what  is  the  penalty  for  violating  this  law  ?     Twenty 
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pounds  currency,  equal  to  141,  sterling.  And  this  is  net  made  ' 
payable  for  each  day  of  the  twenty-six  which  may  be  with- 
held from  the  slaves ;  so  that  if  the  whole  twenty-six  should 
be  withheld,  the  penalty  would  still  be  only  14/.  sterling;  and 
that  sum  even  two  or  three  days'  labour  of  the  ordinary  gang 
of  an  estate  would  abundantly  repay  to  the  owner. 

It  is  also  enacted,  for  the  first  time,  by  the  law  of  1618; 
section  11,  that,  When  there  is  a  natural  inmate  of  slaves  on 
any  plantation  during  the  year,  81.  currency  is  to  be  allowed 
for  every  slave  bom  during  that  year  and  living  at  the  end  of 
it,  to  be  divided  between  the  mother,  midwife,  and  nurses 
—This  is;  doubtless,  some  approximation  to  improvement.  As* 
however,  the  decrease  in  the  whole  population  of  Jamaica,  .is 
considerable,  amounting  to  5027  in  the  three  years  from  1817 
to- 1890,  the  premiums  given  for  births  cannot. prove  very 
onerous  to  the  public.  It  may  be  worth  while,  however,  to 
obtain  a  return  of  the  payments  made  under  this  clause  since 
it  was  passed. — [»•  While  perusing  the  proof-sheet,  tee  learn 
that  this  section  has  been  repealed.] 

Into  the  Act  of  1816  there  is  also  introduced  a  new  section 
{the  2Bth),  which  enacts,  that  in  case  any  Justice  of  the  Peace 
shall  receive  a  complaint  from  any  slave,  that  any  slave  has 
been  improperly  punished,  contrary  to  the  true  intent  and 
meaning  of  this  Act,  he  may  associate  with  him  another  magi** 
trate,  to  inquire  in  a  summary  manner  into  the  complaint;  and 
if  the  complaint  proves  true,  the  magistrates  are  required  to 
proceed  against  the  offenders  according  to  law.— Thus  far  all 
sounds  well;  although  it  must  be  kept  in  mind,  that,  by  a 
preceding  section,  if  the  number  of  lashes  inflicted  on  a  slave 
(as  to  the  degree  of  severity  with  which  they  may  be  inflicted 
the  law  is  silent),  do  not  exceed  thirty-nine,  nothiog  has  been 
done  that  is  improper,  or  contrary  to  the  true  intent  and 
meaning  of  the  Act.  But  at  the  end  of:  the  section  comes  a 
proviso  of  a  most  extraordinary  description :  ¥  fiat,  if  it  shall 
appear  that  such  complaint  was  groundless,  the  said  magistrates 
shall  punish  the  complainant,  and  the  person  giving  in- 
formation thereof,  in  such  manner  as  to  thbm  may 
seem  proper/'  The  magistrate  may  inquire  into  the  com* 
plaint,  but  he  shall  punish  the  complainant,  if  his  complaint 
shall  prove  groundless  1    And  this  is  the.  last  edition,  with 
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asseodaents,  of  tbc  Consolidated  Skive  Law  of  Jamaica  K 
What  chance,  we  'Confidently  ask,  ii  ibere,  that  complaints 
will  be  preferred,  by  slaves,  to  magistrates  (who  are  almost 
universally  themselves  slave-owners),  wben,  Id  case  they  (ail 
in  proving  their  complaint  to  be  well  grounded,  tbey  are  liable 
to  be  punished;  and  not  merely  liable  to  be  punished,  but 
the  magistrates  thall  punish  them,  m  such  manner  as  to  them 
amy  eeem  proper?  This  is  what  is  called  in  the  West  Indies 
protecting  Slaves  1  ... 

.  Mr.  Stewart,  the  author  already  referred  to,  who  witnessed 
the  operation  of  this  Act  for  no  less  than  four  or  five  years  after 
its  enactment,  makes  the  following  observation  upon  it.  "  If 
oppressed  and  ill-treated,  the  slave  may  indeed  lay  his  com- 
plaints before  a  magistrate,  who,  of  course,  is  bound  to  listen 
to,  and,-  if  possible,  redress  them ;  and  if  be  be  a  good  man, 
be  will  actively  endeavour  to  do  so.  But  he  caonot  -  legally 
sender  justice  to  the  slave  by  the  punishment  of  the  master, 
should  the  latter  decline  giving  evidence  against  himself— a 
very  natural  proceeding,  where  no  other  admissible  evidence 
exists.  The  evidence  of  the  slave,  and  of  his  fellow-slaves, 
is  insufficient  to  convict  him.  •  The  magistrate  then  can  only 
admonish  the  master ;  and  the  slave  is  sent  home,  perhaps 
to  suffer  renewed  severities  for  his  audacity  in  preferring  a 
comprint  against  ftys  master."  p.  224.  '• 
..  Mr.  Stewart  has  entirely  overlooked  the  farther  duty  which 
the  law  imposes  on  the  magistrate,  of  punishing  the  ground- 
less compfauner. 

•  In  the  sections  41  to  45,  are  contained  the  regulations 
alluded  to  by  Mr.  EMis,  to  secure  the  freedom  of  slaves  ma« 
namitted  by  will,  and  those  for  prohibiting  the  purchase  of 
slaves  by  middle-men.  The  former  in  no  way  alter  the  law 
as  to  manumissions,  but  merely  obviate  a  difficulty  of  form. 
The. latter  furnish  a  striking  instance  of  the  general  spirit  of 
colonial  legislation. .  By  the  provisions  of  this  law,  persons 
travelling  about  the  country  for  the  purpose  of  trafficking  in 
slaves,  are  to  be  taken  up,  and  carried,  with  the  slaves,  before 
two  justices  o(tbe  peace.  The  purchases  or  sales  effected  by 
them  are  declared  null  and  void ;  and  the  slaves what  be- 
comes of  them?  They  are  to  beset  free,  without  doubt.  No ! 
this  would  be  too  liberal  a  course,  though  it  is  the  course 
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panned  by  British  Acts  of  Parliament  in  the  case  of  ill  illicit 
trading  in  slaves.  The  law  of  Jamaica  directs,  that  the/two 
justices  "  shall  declare  the  same  (viz.  the  slaves)  to  be  for* 
feited,  and  proceed  to  sell  the  said  slave  or  slaves"  by  public 
sale ;  half  of  the  proceeds  to  be  given  to  the  informer,  and  the 
other  half  to  the  church-wardens.  A  question  may  fairly  be 
raised,  whether  this  regulation  be  not  a  direct  contravention  of 
the  Slave-Trade  Abolition  Acts,  which  ordain  that  all  persons 
illegally  dealt  with  as  slaves  shall  be  forfeited  to  bis  Majesty, 
not  for  the  purpose  of  being  sold  into  slavery,  but  for  the 
purpose  of  being  made  free*  and  hating  their  persons  pro* 
tected  against  all  claim. 

The  50th  section  is  also  new,  at  least  it  is  not  to  be  found 
in  the  previous  Act  of  1809.  Whether  it  be  an  improvement 
will  be  better  estimated  when  it  shall  have  been  read  :  it  is  as 
follows : — "  Add  whereas  it  has  been  found  that  the  practice 
of  ignorant,  superstitious,  or  designing  slaves,  of  attempting 
to  instruct  others,  has  been  attended  with  the  most  pernicious 
consequences,  and  even  with  the  loss  of  life ;  Be  it  enacted, 
That  any  slave  or  slaves  found  guilty  of  preaching  and  teach- 
ing, as  Anabaptist*  cr  otherwise,  without  a  permission  from 
their  owner  and  the  quarter-sessions  for  the  parish  in-  which 
such  preaching  and  teaching  takes  place,  shall  be  punished  in 
such  manner  as  any  two  magistrates  may  deem  proper,  by 
flagellation,  or  imprisonment  ik  the  workhouse  to  hard  la- 
bour." The  next  section  goes  on  to  forbid,  and  to  punish  with 
similar  severity,  all  "  nightly  and  other  private  meetings." 

It  is  surely  not  too  much  to  say  that  this  persecuting  enact- 
ment is  worthy  of  the  Inquisition.  Sir  George  Rose  tells  us  of 
the  thousands  of  slaves  who  have  been  converted  to  Christianity 
by  means  of  the  Methodists.  If  one  of  these,  actuated  by  a 
desire  to  do  good  to  his  next-door  neighbour,  or  to  his  chil- 
dren, shall  endeavour  to  instruct  them  in  the  truths  he  has 
himself  learnt  to  value  as  of  supreme  importance,  he  may,  by 
the  terms  of  this  law,  if  he  have  not  a  licence  from  both  his 
master  and  the  quarter-sessions,  be  cart- whipped,  imprisoned, 
and  kept  to  hard  labour  in  the  workhouse,  at  the  discre- 
tion of  any  two  magistrates  ;— "irt  such  manner  as  any  two 
magistrates  may  deem  proper!  *'  Then,  observe  the  convenient 
vagueness  of  the  tems,  «  nightly  and  other  private  meetings," 
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The  night  in  Janata*  comprehends,  on  the  average,  from  ten 
to  twelve  hours  of  the  twenty-four.  Even  a  meeting  for  family 
worship  would  come  under  this  comprehensive  description.  • 

The  sections  78  end  71  hare  been  added,  according  to  Mr. 
Ellis,  to  provide, "  protection  for  any  Negro  detained  in  any 
jail  or  workhouse,  alleging  themselves*  to  be  free." — Some  iuv> 
provement,  we  freely  admit  it,  is  effected. by  this  tardy  enact-* 
ment ;  but  it  still  leaves  in  all  its  original  iniquity  that  prin- 
ciple of  colonial  law  which  makes  the  colour  of  a  man's  skin 
prima  fame  evidence  of  his  being  a  slave*  An  opportunity, 
it  ia  true,  is  afforded  him  to  prove  bis  freedom  i  and  this  is, 
without  doubt,  a  valuable  concessiont  but  if  he  cannot  prove 
it  to  the  satisfaction  of.  a  special  sessions,  he  ia  left  to  the 
operation  of  the  workhouse  law,  which  Ordains  him  to  be. sold 
aa  a  slave  for  the  public  benefit.  Thus,  though  no  man  claims 
him  as  a  slave;  though  no  man  proves  him  to  be  a  slave;  though 
be  himself  affirms  that  he  is  free;  though  he  may  have  been  born 
perhaps  in  England,  or  in  South  America,  or  in  Africa,  or.in  the 
United  States ;  though  he  may  have  come  to  Jamaica  aa  a  sea* 
man  and  been  left  there ;  yet,  if  he  baa  no  proof  of  his  freedom 
to  produce  (and  in  a  thousand  supposable  cases  be  could  have 
no  such  proof),  this  unoffending  individual,  against  whom 
no  crime  is  proved,  or  even  alleged,  is  doomed  to  the  severest 
of  human  inflictions  by  the  workhouse  law  of  Jamaica— he  is. 
to  be  sold  into  hopeless  and  interminable  bondage  I ! 

Snch  are  the  boasted  improvements  in  the  Jamaica  Slave 
Code  of  lain.  But  let  us  look  a  little  more  closely  at  the  code 
itself.  We  shall  omit  to  notice  the  various  clauses  which  are 
merely  inefficient,  aa  imposing  no  adequate  penalties,  or  as  con- 
taining no  executory  principle;  and  shall  confine  ourselves,  in 
addition  to  those  already  noticed,  to  such  as  seem  to  be 
objectionable  in  themselves. 

The  204h  section  limits  the  hours  of  field  labour  to  from 
five  in  the  morning  to  seven  at  night,  allowing  intervals  of  half 
an  hour  for  breakfast,  and  two  boors,  for  dinner.  Now^if  we 
compute  the  time  required  for  going  to  the  field  and  returning 
from  it  at  the  moderate  lite*  of  half  an  hour  on  the  average, 
we  baVe  hem  twelve  solid  hours  of  labour,  in  a  tropical  climate, 
exacted  from  the  slave  by  law,  jgr  a  law  pretending  to  humanity* 
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Hansen  nature  was  never  intended  to  support  inch  lengthened 
toil  under  a  verticil  son.  It  would  of  itself  account  lot  the 
decrease  of  population  in  Jamaica. 

The  24th  section  enacts,  that"  if  any  person  shall  hereafter 
wentonty,  vilh*gtyf  or  btoed-mmdedly  kitt,  or  cause  to  be 
killed,  any  slave/' he  shall  suffer  death.  It  only  wants  •  the 
additioaalclause  of  the  Barbadoes  law,  "  wMout  provocation^ 
to  make  it  a  complete  nullity.  Is,  then,  the  nature  of  murder 
(killing  of  malice  prepense)  not  sufficiently  understood  t>y 
the  judges  *and  jurors  of  Jamaica,  or  is  there  a  danger  that 
they  would  be  too  rigorous  in  their  construction  of  the  law, 
that  the  qualifications  wantonfy,  wtfiingty*  blood-mindedly, 
are  so  studiously  transferred  from  the  indictment  to  the  sta- 
tute ?  "  J9y  the  imtigotion  of  the  Devil "  should  have  been 
added.  We  shall  see  that  there  are  no  such  qualifying  terms 
when  the  law  speaks  of  murder  committed  by  a  slave. 

By  the  115th  section,  persons  mutilating,  dismembering,  or 
wantonly  .and  cruelly  whipping,  maltreating,  beating,  bruising, 
wounding,  or  imprisoning  without  sufficient  support,  any  slave, 
are  punishable  by  a  fine  not  exceeding  100/.  currency,  or  71JL 
sterling,  or  imprisonment  not  exceeding  twelve  months ;  and 
in  etrooume  cases  the  slave  may  be  set  free. 

By  the  37th  section,  the  lashes  inflicted  at  one  time,  for  one 
offence,  in  the  absence  of  the  owner  or  overseer,  are  not  to 
exceed  ten ;  and  when  inflicted  by  order  of  the  owner  or  over- 
seer, are  not  to  exceed  thirty-nine  lashes  in  the  same  day,  or 
until  the  sufferer  has  recovered  from  bis  former  punishment ; 
under  a  penalty  of  frees  ten  to  twenty  pounds  currency.  &e> 
Bishmenta,  therefore,  not  exceeding  this  measure,  cannot  even 
be  questioned :  the  lew  excludes  them  from  its  cognisance, 
<  By  the  sections  89  and  40,  the  suffering  a  slave  to  possess 
n  horse  or  mule,  is  punishable  by  a  fine  of  301.  currency,  and 
the  animal  is  to  be  forfeited. 

•  In  the  46tb  section  which  assigns  its  punishment  to  murder 
when,  committed  by .  slaves,  there  are  no  such  -  qualifying 
descriptions  of  the  crime,  as  we  noticed  above,  in  the  section 
which  punishes  murder  when  committed  by  freemen  oa  the 
parsons  of  slaves.  The  words  <  of  the4ath  section  are,  that 
€!  if  any  slave  or  slaves  *  "  shall  commit  any  murder,"  "such 
slave  or  slaves  "  "  shall  suffer  death,"  &c 
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By  section  47,  slues  assaulting,  or  offering  eny  violence, 
"by  striking  or  otkerwUe,  tear  towards  any  white'  people, 
or  persons  of  free  condition,  "*  except  by  their  -owners? 
command,  shall  be  punished  with  dewtk,  tramportatim,  or 
such  other  punishment  as  the  court  in  their  discretion  shall 
think  proper  to  inflict.— This  is  indeed  a  most  tremendous 
enactment,  and  framed  with  a  most  tremendous  laxity  of  ex* 
pression.  •     -  •       '         < 

By  section  48,  slaves  having  in  their  custody  or  possession 
any  fire-arms,  pikes,  sabres,  swords,  cutlasses,  lances;  gun- 
powder, slugs,  or  ball,  without  the  knewledge'of  their  owner 
or  overseer,  may  he  punished  with  death,  or  such  other  punisJH 
ment  as  the  court  may  think  proper.  .  •   . 

Section  49  is  to  thefeUouing  effect:  "  In  order  to  prevent 
the  many  mischiefs  that  may  hereafter  arise  from  the -wicked 
art  of  Negroes  going  under  the  appellation  of  Oheah  Man.  or 
Women,  and  pretending  to  have  communication  with  the  Deri! 
and  other  evil  spirits,  whereby  the  weak  and  superstitions  are 
deluded  into  a  belief  of  their  having  full  power  to  exempt  them, 
whilst  under  their  protection,  from  many  evils  that  might  other* 
wise  happen ;  Be  it  enacted,  That  any  slave  who  shall  pretend 
to  any  supernatural  power  in  order  to  excite  rebellion  or  other 
evil  purposes,  or  shall  use  or  pretend  to  use  any  such  prac- 
tices with  intent  or  so  as  to  affect  or  endanger  the  life  or  health 
of  any  other  slave,  shall  softer  death  or  transportation.-'  Let 
the  reader  observe  here  the  extraordinary  discrepancy  of  the 
preamble  with  the  enacting  clause.  Whereas  there  are  slaves 
who  pretend  to  a  power  to  emempt  other  $iavt$  from  evil, 
therefore,  if  they  shall  pretend  to  any  supernatural  power— not 
to  exempt  others  from  evil,  but — to  inflict  evil  upon  them,  they 
shall  suffer  death,  Ac.  -  And  let  it  not  be  supposed  that  this 
barbarous  law  is  dead  and  inoperative,  as  too  many  of  the 
protecting  laws  are.  No  ;  it  is  in  constant  and  fearful  opera~ 
tion.  We  trust  that  a  return  will  be  required  of  all  persons 
executed  in  Jamaica  and  the  other  islands  under  such  enact* 
ments.  .    ■ 

By  sections  62  and  63,  it  is  made  capital  to  mix  or  prepare 
certain  substances  used  in  Obeah,  or  even  to  have  them  in 
possession ;  and  among  them  are  enumerated  pounded  glass, 
parrots'  beaks,  dogs'  teeth,  alligators'  teeth,  &c. 
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By  section.  <50*  an*  .slave  wbo  shall  fraudulently  have  in  his 
custody  or  possession,  unknown  to  hie  owner  or  overseer,  and 
without  being  afck  to  give  a  satisfactory  account  of  it,  any 
quantity  under  twpuly  founds  weight,  of.  any  fresh .  beef, 
real,  mutton,  pork,  oc  goat  or  of  line  flesh  of  horse,  mule, 
or  ass,  shall  be  whipped  not  exceeding  thirty-nioe  lashes ; 
and  if  the  quantity  is  above  twenty  pounds  weight,  then  he. 
shall  suffer  such  punishment,  short  of  death  or  imprisonment 
lor  life,  aa  two  justices  shall  think  proper  to  inflict — Here,  be 
it  observed,  the  legislature  of  Jamaica,  not  content  with  thus 
constituting  a  new  and  unheard-of  offence,  throws  the  onus 
probanii  on  the  accused.    But,  independently  of  this,  what  a 
state  of  comfort  and  happiness  and  luxurious  enjoyment  must 
that  be,  when  even  the  custody  or  possession  of  a  single  pound 
of  fresh  meal  is  made  a  crime  in  a  slave,  from  which  he  must 
cicnlfttte  Mmielf.by  satisfactory  evidence,  under  the  penalty 
of  ttoYty *nine  lashes  of  the  earu  whip  1 1 

By  sections  74,  76*  76,  and  77,  alaves  going  off,  or  attempt- 
ing to  go  off,  the  isUnd  (that  is,  trying  to  regain  (heir  liberty), 
or  aiding  others  to  go  off,  ate  liable  to  suffer  death,  or  such 
other  punishment  as  the  court  may  direct.  Free  People  of 
Colour  aiding  them  are  to  be  transported,  and  if  they  return, 
sold ;  and  White  persons  aiding  them  are  to  forfeit  300/.  for, 
each  slave,  and  to  be  subjected  to  a  year's  imprisonment. 

By  section  78,  any  slave  travelling,  without  a  ticket  from  his 
owner,  with  dogs,  or  cutlasses,  or  other  offensive  weapons,  may 
suffer  any  punishment  short  of  death  and  transportation. 

In  the  79th  section,  amoog  the  other  crimes  for  which 
slaves  jaay  be  tried  capitally,  is  enumerated  that  of  "  compass- 
ing or  imagining  the  death  of  any  White  person  or  persons." 
In  the  same  section  is  a  clause  which  enacts  that  in  all 
oases,  including  the  case  of  all  capital  crimes,  "  the  evidence 
of  slaves  against  one  another  shall  be  received.'1  Now  wheu 
kis  considered,  that  in  all  matters  in  which  White  persons  or 
free  People  of  any  Colour  are  concerned,  the  evidence  of  slaves 
is  rejected  in  the  Jamaica  courts,  and  rejected  on  the  specific 
ground  that  it  is  undeserving  of  credit,  it  is  indeed  a  most 
extraordinary  inconsistency,  and  manifests  a  most  remarkable 
indifference  to  the  life  of  a  slave,  that  it  should  t>e  made  to 
depend  on  such  testimony— on  testimony  which  is  deemed 
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whoHy  unworthy  of  being  admitted  to  decide  the  meanest 
question,  whether  civil  or  criminal,  which  affects  a  free  person. 
lb.  reject  it  in  the-  latter  case,  while  it  is  admitted  in  the  former, 
can  be  reconciled  with  no  one  principle  of  law  or  justice. 

By  the  80th,  90th,  and  frlst  sections,  slaves  sentenced  to  be 
executed  or  transported  are  to  be  appraised,  and  their  value 
paid  to  their  owner*. 

Such  are  some  of  the  provisions' of  this  last  and  best  edition 
-of  the  Jamaica  code.  They  will  speak  with  sufficient  distinct- 
ness to  the  feelings  of  every  British  bosom  to  render  comment 
superfluous.  And  yet  the  Jamaica  code  is  confessedly  superior 
to  that  of  most  of  the  other  colonies. 

To  (conclude  this  long  note :  Mr.  Ellis  denies  that  the  West- 
Indian  meliorating  acts,  as  they  are  called,  are  almost  entirely 
a  dead  letter.  The  examination  of  this  question  would  rfeces* 
sarily  lead  to  too  great  length  of  detail.  We  shall  therefore 
only  refer  him,  and  all  who  entertain  any  doubts  on  this  point, 
to  a  work  now  in  the  press,  and  shortly  to  appear,  from  the 
pen  of  Mr.  Stephen,  containing*  a  delineation  of  the  krw  of  I 
Slavery  as  it  exists  in  the  British  Colonies. 


F. 

Baptism  and  Marriage. 

Mr.  Ellis  appeals  to  his  personal  observation  while  in 
Jamaica  in  1805,  in  favour  of  the  liberal  and  humane  treat- 
ment of  the  slaves:— he  "does  not  doubt,"  he  "  understands," 
that  considerable  improvement  has  since  taken  place.  That 
the  treatment  of  his  awn  slaves  was  liberal  and  humane  we  do 
not  doubt,  especially  during  his  actual  presence ;  but  that  such 
has  been  the  general  treatment  in  the  island,  his  hesitating 
language  shews  that  he  has  no  adequate  means  of  knowing  or 
of  proving.    He  can  speak  only  from  report. 

But  things,  we  are  told,  are  now  greatly  improved;  and  the 
evidence  adduced  of  that  improvement  consists  partly  in  the  in- 
crease  of  baptisms  and  marriages  among  the  slaves,  (p.  64.) 

Y 
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With  mpeotto  baptism*  *we  perfectly  agree  with  Sir  Otiarge 
Rose,  that  we  ought  to  put  it  entirely  out  of  our  calculation, 
where  it  has  not  been  attended  by  Christian  instruction,  and 
by  the  amendment  of  the  neophyte.    On  the  largest  and  best 
of  his  estates  in  Jamaica,  Sir  George  Rose  inform*  us,  that  he 
found  that  the  slave  population,  although  they  bad  been  bap- 
tized, were  "  utterly  without  religion,  ignorant,  disorderly, 
and  dishonest*"  (See  his  pamphlet)  pp.  4  and  9»)    This  view  of 
the  matter  is  completely  borne  out  by  the  clerical  authorities 
he  has  quoted  from  the  Parliamentary  papers  of  10th  Jane 
1818<   and  which  merit  particular  attention.     The  Rev.  W. 
Chaderton,  of  Antigua,  declares  it  to  be  utterly  impossible  for 
the  regular  clergy  to  attend  to  the  spiritual  wants  of  the  slaves. 
-t~Tbe  Rev.  G.  F.  Mayaard  conceives  that  it  would  be  degrad- 
ing his  functions,  and  incurring  the  guilt  of  misleading  the  poor 
ignorant  slaves*  were  he  to  baptise  them,  knowing  that  there 
was  not  the  remotest  prospect  of  their  being  better  instructed 
in  their  duty.— -The  Rev*  Joseph  Hutchios,  also  of  Barbsdoca, 
says,  that  moikmg  can  be  done  successfully  for  promoting 
religion  among  the  slaves,  without  the  general  concurrence, 
approbation,  authority,  and  co-operation  of  their  owners.— -The 
Rev,  W.  Nash,  of  Grenada,  remarks,   that  the  reply  of  the 
slaves  to  him  was,  thai  if  they  come  to  church  they  must 
starve,  Sunday  being  their  only  day  to  cultivate  their  grounds; 
and  he  adds,  "  the  plea  is  so  reasonable  that  I  cannot  oppose 
it,  but  I  heartily  wish  their  masters  would  deprive  them  of  it, 
by  allowing  them  a  day  in  each  week  to  labour  for  themselves," 
—The  Rev.  B.  Webster,  of  Grenada,  observes,  that  besides  this, 
Sunday  is  the  general  market-day  ;  and  the  markets  being  held 
during  Divine  Service,  of  course  the  slaves  shew  no  regard 
to  religious   duties.— The  Rev,  H.  Jenkins,   of  St.  James'*, 
Jamaica*  alludes  to  the  fruitlesseess  of  any  efforts  in  the  way  of 
instruction  which  he  can  render  to  the  slaves ;  and  yet  in  this 
parish,  in  1816,  1,128  slaves  were  baptised.— The  Rev.T*  P. 
Williams,  of  Clarendon*  intimates,  that,  with  18,000  souls  ia 
bis  parish,  he  has  little  tame  for  the  instruction  of  slaves.   He 
had  twice,  however,  made  known  to  all  the  proprietors  in  his 
parish*  within  the  preceding  thirteen  months,  his  readiness  to 
attend  on  their  estates  to  iastruetlhe  slaves,  but  he  had  not 
been  able  to  obtain  the  consent  of  more  than  two  of  them. 
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At  the  taint  time,  he  remark* ,  that  he  hoped  he  had  done 
tone  good.— The  Rev.  John  West,  of  Si.  Thomas  hi  the  East, 
Jamaica*  inquires  bow  he  eaa  possibly  instruct  20,000  slaves, 
and  intimates  that  the  work  is  yet  to  be  begun.— The  Rev. 
Alexander  Campbell,  of  St.  Aadrewvs,  in  the  same  Island,  had 
begin  to  assemble  and  instruct  the  slaves,  bat  before  he  had 
proceeded  far  with  this  plan,  "  he  found  that  it  was  regarded 
by  seme  as  aa  innovation  of  questionable  utility,  and  he 
thought  it  wiser  to  defer  the  prosecution  of  K  *  In  this  pariah, 
nevertheless,  about  2,000  slaves  were  baptised  in  1815, 1810, 
and  1817.— The  Rev.  J.  H.  Walwyt,  of  Nevis,  represents  it  as 
an  utterly  hopeless  attempt  in  the  clergy  to  instruct  the  Negroes 
under  present  circumstances. 

Still  mora  in  point  is  the  testimony  of  the  Rev.  T.  Cooper, 
at  given  in  *♦  Negro  Slavery."  In  the  parish  of  Hanover,  in 
Jamaica,  where  he  resided,  6,773  slaves  had  been  baptised 
from  1814  to  the  28th  June  1817,  yet  in  that  parish  there  was 
bo  catechizing  of  the  Negroes*  Both  the  rector  and  curate 
said  they  were  of  no  use  to  the  slaves,  and  Mr.  Cooler  thought 
it  impossible  they  should.  "  I  have  been  present,"  he  adds, 
"  more  than  once,  at  the  christening  of  two  or  three  hundred 
of  them,  and  repeatedly  conversed  with  them.  Need  I  say, 
that  the  whole  is  a  solemn  mockery  t  No  effort  is  made  to 
prepare  them  for  the  ceremony  or  to  enforce  its  design." 

But,  independently  of  these  direct  and  unimpeachable  tes- 
timonies to  the  painful  degradation  of  Christianity,  and  of  its 
institutions,  which  is  involved  in  the  wholesale  baptisms 
boasted  of  in  Jamaica,  is  it  not  plain,  en  other  grounds,  that 
they  are  intended  not  for  the  spiritual  benefit  of  the  slave, 
but  for  popular  effect  in  England  ?  They  have  water  sprinkled 
on  them,  in  tome  cases,  by  hundreds  at  a  time,  and  have 
Christian  names  given  them ;  but  do  they  thus  become  Christians? 
The  local  authorities  tell  us  so.  But  does  the  conduct  of  those 
authorities  shew  that  they  think  so?  These  Christians,  so 
caned,  are  denied  the  Christian  Sabbatb :  they  are  denied  also 
the* marriage  tie:  they  are  permitted,  nay,  they  aif^  almost 
forced,  by  the  policy  or  neglect  of  die  very  men  who  Me  eager 
to  swell  the  list  of  baptisms,  to  live  in  a  state  of  fuvnication 
uud  promiscuous  concubinage.  Is  not  this  to  play  the  force  of 
Christianity?    What  must  these  baptised  heathens  think  of 
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the  religious  principles  and  feelings,  we  wiH  not  say  of  their 
masters,  bat  even  of  their  pastors,  who  gravely  performed  this1 
sacred  initiatory  rite,  requiring,  in  its  very  terras,  of  all  adults  at 
least,  and  in  the  case  of  children  of  their  sponsors,  a  knowledge 
of  Christian  truth,  repentance,  faith  in  the  Gospel,  and  obedience 
to  the  Divine  commands?  What,  we  say,  must  tbey  think  of 
these  clergymen,  who,  while  they  professed  to  admit  them  into 
the  holy  church  of  Christ,  knew  that  they  were  living  at  the  very 
time,  and  that  they  would  continue  to  live,  in  the  regular  dis» 
regard  of  every  religious  institution,  and  in  the  open  profana- 
tion of  the  Sabbath ;  and  that  they  were  wallowing,  and  would 
continue  to  wallow,  in  the  very  mire  of  impurity? 

But  it  will  be  said,  that  this  is  an  exaggerated  picture,  an 
marriage  has  increased  among  the  slaves  in  Jamaica.  Returns 
have  been  made  to  the  House  of  Commons,  by  which  it  would 
appear  that  in  the  last  fourteen  years  8,596  legal  marriages 
had  been  celebrated  between  slaves  in  that  island.  SurG* 
Rose  assumes  this  statement  to  be  correct.  "  It  appears,*  be 
observes,  "  after  all  that  has  been  justly  said  of  that  colony, 
it  may  be  called  a  temple  of  Hymen,  when  compared  with  out 
other  West-Indian  settlements/*— in  all  of  which  put  together 
not  a  dozen  legal  marriages  of  slaves  appear  to  have  been- 
celebrated  in  the  same  long  period. 

Now,  the  first  thing  to  be  observed  in  this  return  of  mar- 
riages is,  that,  small  as  is  tbeir  number  (about  260  annually  in 
a  population  of  340,000),  they  are  almost  wholly  confined  to 
parishes  where  the  Methodist*  have  formed  establishments* 
Many  of  the  other  parishes,  and  among  them  some  of  those 
where  wholesale  baptisms  have  been  most  numerous  (Hanover, 
for  example),  have  not  a  single  marriage  of  slaves  to  exhibit* 
The  authorities,  therefore,  who  furnished  this  return,  ought  to 
have  told  us  how  many  of  these  3,596  marriages  were  per- 
formed by  the  regular  clergy ;  or  whether  the  whole  were  Me- 
thodist marriages,  and  of  course  not  legal  or  binding  marriages. 
At  the  same  time,  we  are  not  aware  that  the  mere  circumstance 
of  thftjmrcmony  having  been  performed  by  a  clergyman,  would 
make.  tJsft  a  legal  and  binding  marriage  which  has  no  sanction 
in  law„ajnd  no  protection  from  it. 

Thajputhorities  in  the  other  islands  are  much  more  open  and 
e*plicilyii*  their  statements.    In  Ttinidad,  the  marriages  o£ 
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alftvee  art  Jlaid  in  thirteen  years  to  hava  been  Area;  ia  Nevis* 
Tortola,  SU>  Christopher's,  Demarara,  Berbice,  Tobago,  An- 
tigua* Moatserrat,  Barbadoes,  SU  Vincent's,  Grenada,  and 
Dominica  (with  the  exception  of  sixty  marriages  stated  to  have 
been  celebrated  in  the  Roman  Catholic  church)  the  return  is 
ajKolutely  none  I !  Now  as  in  some  of  these  islands,  aud  espe- 
cially in  Tortoja,  St«  Christopher's,  St*  Vincent's,  Antigua,  &c; 
the  Methodists  have  obtained  a  large  number  of  converts;  and 
as  they,  require  of.  their  converts  to  abstain  from  polygamy  and 
promiscuous  concubinage,  and  to  enter  into  a  solemn  engagement 
to  liye  together  as  man  and  wife;  if  such  engagements  could 
have  been  regarded  as  legal  marriages,  we  should  have  had  the 
list  of  such  marriages,  instead  of  being  returned  nilf  boasting 
s>mucb  larger  proportion  than  even  Jamaica  itself. 

.The  clergymen  of  Grenada  are  very  candid  on  this  pornt-~ 
"  The  legal  solemnisation  of  uiarriage  between  slaves  in  this 
island,"  says  the  Rev.  Mr.  Nash,  "  ia  a  thing  unheard-of* 
(unheard  of  1);  and  if  I  might  presume  to  offer  my  sentiments; 
would,  in  their  present  state  of  imperfect  civilization,  lead  to  no 
beneficial  result."  We  sboujd  be  glad  to  know  from  Mr.  Nash, 
in  what  part  of  the  world,  however  rude  and  uncivilised,  ex- 
cept in  the  West  Indies,  marriage  does  not  prevail,  and  produce 
beneficial  results.  Can  he  point  out  any  results  which  could 
flow /rem  it  which  are  half  so  bad  as  those  which  attend  the 
present  system  of  brutified  concubinage!  t  He  thinks  he  can; 
for  he  goes  on,  ia  a  strain  of  disgusting  sentimentalism 
(disgusting,  when  sp  employed),  to  give  us  bis  reasons  for  so 
extraordinary  an  opinion  from  the  pen  of  a  Christian  minister, 
'.'  Their  affection  for  each  other,"  he  says,  "  if  affection  it 
oan  be  called,  is  capricious  and  short-lived :  rtttrawt  woul4 
fatten  Us  extinction;  and  unity  without  harmony  is  mutual 
torment!"  These  absurd  aud  ludicrous  reasons  would  be 
equally  valid  for  getting  rid  of  the  marriage-tie  in  England  aa 
in  the  West  Indies. 

To  the  other  two  clergymen  of  Grenada,  Mr.  Macmajion  and 
Mr.  Webster,  no  application  had  ever  been  made  to  marry 
slaves.  Neither  Mr.  Macmahon,  during  his  ministry  of  thirty- 
seven  years  in  English  colonies,  nor  Mr*  Webster,  during  bis 
incumbency  of  twelve  years,  bad  ever  heard  of  such  a  thing*  In 
the  opinion  of  fhe  latter,  "  the  slaves  appear  to  prefer  a  state 
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of  concnblnage,  from  which  the y  disengage  themselves  at  wiHl* 
Doubtless,  many  even  among  ourselves  would  be  of  the  same 
mind,  if  the  laws  would  mHow  them  to  iedulge  their  natural  pro- 
pensities. 

The  clergymen  of  Antigua  write  in  a  similar  strain.  The 
Re?.  Mr.  CouH  stale*,  that  for  forty-three  years,  during  wbiettf 
he  bad  bees  rector  of  St*  George's,  no  one  had  ever  applied 
to  him  to  narry  slaves  bat  in  one  instance,  and  with  that 
application  he  did  not  comply.  He  states  incidentally,  thai  there 
ia  a  penalty  of  601.  for  marrying  a  free  person  to  a  slave.  Thin 
law  should  be  called  for.— Mr.  Harman,  the  rector  of  St.  John) 
and  St  Paul,  observes,  that  there  is  not  any  each  occurrence  an 
the  marriage  of  slave*  on  record  in  either  parish,  saoh  marriage 
"  having  been  invariably  considered  as  illegal"  **  Nor  is  it 
easy/  he  adds,  '<  to  conceive  how  so  solemn  and  binding  a  con* 
tract  can  possibly  be  entered  into  by  persona  who  are  not  free 
agents/'  Mr,  Hansen  seems  not  to  have  been  aware  that  the 
villeins  in  England  married,  and  were  protected  in  their  eonntH 
fcanl  rights ;  and  that  the  Negro  slaves  in  the  Portuguese  and 
Spanish  colonies,  and  the  slaves  in  Malabar— in  abort,  in  aM 
parts  of  tbe  world,  with  the  exception  of  the  West  Indies-*- 
enjoy  the  same  privileges. 

The  Rev.  W.  T.  Austen,  a  minister  of  the  Church  of  England 
officiating  in  Demarara,  states  that  the  marriages  at  slaves  is  a 
thing  unheard-of  in  that  colony ;  and  "  I  humbly  conceive  "  (he 
says)  "  this  holy  institution  to  be  altogether  incompatible  with 
tbe  state  of  slavery,  under  existing  laws  and  regulations.*  If 
Mr.  Austen  be  right,  not  a  day  should  be  lost  in  reforming  that 
state,  and  abolishing  nil  lawn  and  regulations  which  are  incom- 
patible with  marriage.  Mr.  Elliott,  a  missionary  in  the  same 
colony,  observes,  that  he  hen  united  many  slaves,  with  a  view  to 
promote  morality,  economy,  and  domestic  happiness— yet  the 
marriages  solemnised  by  him  are  not  legal  A  similar  answer 
is  returned  by  Mr.  Davies,  another  missionary  ;  aad  by  Mti 
Browne,  a  Presbyterian  minister  in  Demarara. 

In  tbe  Bahamas,  they  teH  us  that  the  marriages  of  slaves  are 
solemnised  by  the  Methodist  missionaries,  after  their  manner  of 
formally  enjoining  them  to  abide  by  one  woman  ;  but  they  make 
00  return  of  legal  marriages  between  slaves. 

After  this  general  survey  of  the  state  of  the  ether  West-Indian 
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colonies  ia  respect  to  marriage,  we  again  return  to  Jamaica, 
and  ask,  whether  there  is  not  the  utmost  reason  to  believe  that 
the  account  received  thence,  and  laid  on  the  table  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  as  "  a  return  of  the  number  of  marriages  legally 
solemnized  between  slaves  since  the  1st  of  January  1808,"  is 
n)ad*  up,  m  great  part  at*  least,  of  marriages  that  were  net  lefful, 
m  the  usual  meaning  of  that  term.    We  think  it  incumbent  on 
Parliament  to  put  this  point  beyond  all  doubt,  by  requiring 
from  the  Rectors  of  the  different  parishes  in  Jamaica,  certified 
wehmufrem  the  poruoltei  rtgittrie*  efaU  marriage*  moally 
eeiemnued  in  that  island  since  the  year  1806;  together  with  a 
copy  of  the  law  by  which  the  3,606  marriages,  which  have  taken 
place  there*  have  been  rendered  kgml  marriages,  as  asserted  in 
the  return  already  received.    H  cannot  be  that  the  authorities  of 
Jamaica  should  have  condescended  to  shelter  themselves  from 
obloquy  under  the  wing  of  the  despised  and  slandered  and  per* 
scouted  Methodists,  whose  very  chapel  at  Kingston  was  indicted 
in  1700  as  a  nuisance ;  whose  missionaries  in  1007  were  made 
liable  to  a  fine  of  20£  for  every  slave  proved  to  have  been  ia 
their  houses,  chapels,  or  conventicles*  for  the  purpose  of  attend* 
ing- their  instructions  ;  and  even  to  public  floggings,  hard  labour 
in  the  workhouse,   and    imprisonment  in  the  common  gaol 
(which  last  punishment  three  of  them  actually  endured),  mere- 
ly for  attempting  the  instruction  of  the  slaves.    "  The  perse* 
cutioo  in  Jamaica  ia  1807,  obliged  ws,"  says  Mr.  Gilgras, 
"  to  put  away  600  innocent .  slaves  from  our  society  ;  for  we 
vflereliacfe  to  a  6ne  of  20?.  for  each  Negro  we  instructed,  and 
they  to  punishment  for  attending.    The  chapels  and  meeting- 
houses were  shut*  while  I  and  my  wife  were  in  the  common  gaol 
of  Kingston  ;  and  when  I  came  out,  and  began  preaching  on 
the  restricted  pfam,  1  was  obliged  to  appoint  she  door-keepers 
to  prevent  the  slaves  from  entering  the  chapel  and  violating  the 
law.  They  would,  however,  eonm  in  their  leisure  time,  and  stand 
outside*    They  would  not,  to  use  their  own  words,  *  make 
Massa  again  to  go  to  gaol ;  me  no  go  a*  chapel,  but  are  hear 
at  door  and  window/    We  beheld  them,  and  wept,  but  could 
nay  nothing/ 

See,  for  much  valuable  aed  authentic  information  en  this  and 
kindred  subjects, "  Watsons  Defence  of  the  Methodist  Missions 
lathe  Wcstfndtee,"  published  in  1817,  for  Wanshatd,  City  Road. 
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M I  do  not  beUcoe,  however  confidently  it  may  have  been  aaertedi 
thai  the  whip  is  u$ed  as  a  ttumulant  to  labour:9*  it  u  rather 
"  a  badge  of  authority  than  an  imtrumemt  of  coercion."  (p.  66.) 

Nothing  in  the  whole  course  of  the  debate  surprised  us  mors 
than  this  statement  of  Mr.  Ellis.  It  proves  most  incontesti* 
My  the  gross  deception  which  js  practised  upon  absent  pro- 
prieton,  and  the  consequent  ignorance  in  which  they  are  kepi 
of  the  real  nature  of  colonial  bondage.  If  the  whip  be  not  the 
stimulant  to  labour  in  Jamaica,  what  is  ?  No  man,  who  known 
any  thing  of  human  nature,  will  believe  that  the  Negroes  will 
labour  day  after  day,  and  from  day-break  till  night-fall,  in  a 
tropical  climate,  where,  according,  to  the  report  of  the  Jamaica 
Assembly  of  1816,  the  labour  of  twelve  or  thirteen  days  in  the 
year  will  abundantly  supply  all  their  wants,  without  eomt  stuni** 
lant*  Is  it  from  pure  love  to  their  masters  that  they  sombit  to 
perpetual  and  uncompensated  toil  ?  Or  what  is  their  motive  ? 
Men  do  not  usually  toil'for  others  without  a  motive  to  stimulate 
them.  In  this  country  the  stimulant  is  wages :  what  Is  it  on 
Mr.  Ellis's  Jamaica  estate  ?  What  was  it  when  he  himself  was 
upon  the  spot  I  Does  be  really  mean  gravely  to  assert  thai  the 
Negroes  in  Jamaica  are  not  driven  to  their  work  by  the  whip? 
We,  on  the  contrary,  are  perfectly  ready  to  produce  proof 
that  the  whip  u  the  stimulant,  almost  the  only  stimulant,  to , 
hbour  in  Jamaica.  The  cart-whip— its  presence,  its  dread, 
its  actual  infliction— »we»maiatain,  and  (we  repeat  it)  are  per* 
fectly  ready  to  prove,  is  the  grand  and  governing  motive  to~> 
exertion  among  the  slaves  in  that  island. 

Hear  what  Dr.  Williamson,  a  prophet  of  their  own,  says  on 
this,  point*  He  lived  fourteen  years  in  Jamaica.  He  was  there 
at  the  very  time  that  Mr.  Ellis  was  there.  Though  no  planter, 
he  is  as  solicitous  as  Mr.  Ellis  himself  can  be,  to  paint  the.  West* 
Indian  system  in  favourable  colours— yet  hear  what  he  says. 

".  Opinions  have  been  given,  that  it  would  be  well  to  do  away 
tbe  possession  of  a  large  heavy  whip  from  the  driver's  hands ; 
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and,  whether  we  consider  the  frightful  sound  which  reaches  our 
ears  every  minute  in  passing  through  estates  by  the  crack  of 
the  lash,  or  the  power  with  which  drivers  are  provided  to  exer- 
cise punishment,  it  would  be  desirable  that 'such  a  weapon  of 
arbitrary  and  unjust  authority  were  taken  from  them*  It  is  at 
present  customary  to  crack  the  whip  to  turn  out  the  gangs  at 
stated  hours  to  the  field.  When  a  Negro  seems  to  be  tardy  at 
his  work,  the  driver  Bounds  the  lash  near  htm,  or  lets  him  feel  it, 
as  he  thinks  proper."  From  all  this  the  "  impression  made 
upon  the  passenger,  who  is  probably  a  stranger/'  (residents  of 
course  are  used  to  it),  "  is  horrible  indeed."  Vol*  ii.  p«  222. 

Another  witness  cited  in  "  Negro  Slavery "  (p.  67),  says,  that 
in  1822  "  the  slaves  on  the  estate  were  constantly,  attended 
by  drivers  with  cart  or  cattle  whips,  which,  they  were  in  the 
habit  of  using  as  here  carmen  use  their  whips  on  horses." 

The  Rev*  Mr,  Cooper  states,  in  the  same  work  (p.  47,  &c.) 
•♦  The  gangs  always  work  before  the  whip,  which  is  a  wry 
weighty  and  powerful  instrument.  The  driver  has  it  always  in 
bis  hand,  and  drives  the  Negsoes,  men  and  women,  without 
distinction,  as  he  would  drive  horses  or  cattle  in  a  team*  Mr* 
Cooper  does  not  say  that  he  is  always  using  the  whip;  but  it  is 
known  to  be  always  present,  and  ready  to  be  applied  to  the 
back  or  shoulders  of  any  who  flag  at  their  work  or  lag  behind 
in  the  line." 

•  Mr.  Stewart,  in  his  recent  work  on  Jamaica,  confirms  this 
representation  in  an  incidental,  but  net  ..the  less  satisfactory, 
manner.  Speaking  of  the  severe  disappointment  which  a  young 
man  who  goes  out  to  Jamaica,  fuH  of  bright  anticipations,  en- 
counters on  actually  entering  on  the  field  of  his  future  labours, 
he  observes,  "  a  very  brief  experience  dispels  the  illusion,  and 
shews  him  the  fallacy  of  bis  hopes.  He  finds  himself  placed 
Jn  a  line  of  file  where,  to  his  first  conception,  every  thing 
wears  the  appearance  of  barbarity  aad  slavish  oppression. 
He  sees  the  slaves  assembled  in  gangs  in  the  fields,  and  kept 
to  their  work  oy  the  term  ef  whip*  borne  by  black  driven, 
certainly  not  the  most  gentle  of  human  kind,"  &c.  p«192« 
"  Formerly,  when  slaves  could  be  easily  replaced,  much  oppres- 
sion and  a  great  waste  of  life  was  occasioned  by  what  was 
called  the  pushing  system,  that  is,  extracting  from  the  soil  as 
much  as  possible  by  on  over^oorhing  of  the  slaves ;"  afufr  even 
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dow  "  the  chief  ambition  of  too  many  is  rather  who  shall 
make  the  largest  crops,  Ac.  than  who  shall  govern  the  slaves 
placed  under  their  care  with  the  greatest  moderation  and 
humanity."  They  do  not  weigh  "  in  their  minds  the  impolicy 
and  inhumanity  of  purchasing  a  few  additional'  hogsheads  of 
sugar  at  the  expense  and  comfort  of  the  slaves."  pp.186, 188* 

Another  work  has  just  made  its  appearance,  published  by 
Longman,  and  entitled  "  The  Jamaica  Planter's  Guide,  by 
Thomas  Rougfaley,  nearly  twenty  years  a  sugar-planter  in 
Jamaica/'  from  which  we  shall  extract  a  single  passage  bear- 
ing on  this  point.  "The  most  important  personage  in  the 
slave  population  of  an  estate  is  the  head  driver.  He  is  seen 
carrying  with  him  the  emblems  of  his  rank  and  dignity,"  vis. 
a  staff  and  whip.  "  A  bad  or  indifferent  head  driver  sets 
almost  every  thing  at  variance,  injures  the  Negroes,  and  the 
culture  of  the  land.  He  is  like  a  cruel  blast,  that  pervades 
every  thing  and  spares  nothing.  But  when  he  is  well-disposed, 
intelligent,  clever,  and  active,  he  is  the  life  and  soul  of  an 
estate."  The  author  proceeds  to  give  directions  for  the  proper 
choice  of  a  driver,  observing,  with  a  Microns  gravity,  "  I  may 
err,  but  hope  not  irretrievably."  He  then  describes  him :  "  He 
should,  in  my  judgment,  be  an  athletic  man,"  &c.   p.  81. 

It  will  be  observed,  that  we  do  not  here  refer  either  to  the 
Privy  Council  Report,  or  to  the  House  of  Commons  Evidence, 
or  to  Dr.  Pinokard,  or  to  various  other  sources  of  information, 
which  establish,  in  the  clearest  and  most  irrefragable  manner, 
the  existence  of  the  driving  system  in  former  years;  -though, 
unless  it  can  be  shewn  that  some  adequate  substitute  has  since 
been  found  'for  it,  these  testimonies  are. equally  conclusive 
as  to  the  present  practice.  We  have  contented  ourselves-  with 
adducing  written  evidence  of  a  very  recent  date,  to  whioh  we 
shall  be  ready  to  add  much  oral  testimony,  should  it  be  required 
of  us  to  do  so.  In  the  mean  time  we  siiall  only  remark,  that 
when  a  West-Indian  proprietor  has  brought  himself  to  believe 
that  the  whip  is  no  longer  used  as  the  stimulant  to  labour  in 
the  West  Indies,  he  seems  to  have  reached  the  nephu  afcro  of 
delusion. 
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Mr.  Ellis  says,  that  "  the  We*  Indian  mili  agree  to  abolish 
Sunday  market*,  and  to  give  the  Negro**  equivalent  time  to- 
work  tft  their  ground*,  provided  the  mean*  are  afforded  of 
employing  the  Sunday  in  religion*  instruction"  (p.  65.) 

It  is  not  very  obvious  why  the  abolition  of  Sunday  markets, 
and  the  giving  to  the  slaves  a  day  in  which  to  cultivate  their 
grounds  in  lieu  of  Sunday ,  should  be  made  to  depend  on  any 
contingency  whatever.  It  is  a  thing  right  in  itself,  that  the  pro* 
fane  and  disgraceful  custom  of  making  Sunday  the  market-day 
should  be  aboliahed.  It  surely  is  no  lets  unquestionably  right 
in  itself,  that  the  Sunday  should  be  given  up  to  the  slaves,  even 
if  it  were  only  for  the  purpose  of  repose  from  labour  on  oae.day 
in  seven;  to  say  nothing  of  the  higher  uses  of  the  Sabbath. 
Doubtless  one  of  the  causes  of  the  non-increase  of  the  slave 
population  is  the  want  of  a  day  of  rest ;  and  while  in  this  way 
the  systematic  desecration  of  the  Sabbath  has  tended  to  the 
injury  of  the  masters'  interests,  by  wasting  the. strength  and 
ruining  the  health  and  abridging  the  lives  of  the  slaves,  it  has 
operated  aleo,  in  the  mean  time,  to  a  proportionate  augment** 
tion  of  the  quantity  of  produce  thrown  into  the  market,  and 
to  a  consequent  depression  of  its  price.  The  West  Indiana 
are  thus  luffering  most  severely  from  their  contempt  and  pro* 
fanation  of  this  sacred  institution.  Even  supposing  the.  Sunday, 
or  a  part  of  it,  to  continue  to  be  voluntarily  employed  by  the 
slave  in  cultivating  his  own  grounds,  he  would  obviously  be  a 
great  gainer  by  the  arrangement ;  for  he  would  so  much  the 
sooner  be  enabled  to  acquire  the  means  of  purchasing  his  free- 
dom, or  that  of  his  wife  and  children.  There  can  exist  no 
valid  reason  for  delaying  one  hour  to  abolish  markets  and  com* 
pulsory  labour  on  the  Sunday,  and  to  give  to  the  slaves  equiva- 
lent time  for  the  culture  of  their  grounds  on  other  days;.  The 
Portuguese  and  Spanish  slaves  have  184  days  in  the  year, 
including  Sundays,  for  this  purpose,  viz.  fifty-two  Sundays, 
thirty  holidays,  and  a  day  in  each  week  besides ;  while  in  our 
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moral  reform  is  still  to  be  commenced ;  and  yet  they  wish  to 
escape  from  the  responsibility  which  attaches  to  so  perse- 
vering a  dereliction  of  their  clearest  and  most  unquestionable 
obligations. 

Here,  however,  it  is  obvious  to  remark,  that  if  such  be  tbe 
admitted  state  of  demoralization  in  the  West  Indies ;  if  there 
be  truth  in  Mr.  Stewart's  delineation  of  that  state,  as  it  will  be 
found  above  at  p.  153 ;  if  the  clear  reiterated  testimony  of 
Dr.  Williamson  on  this  point  be  not  a  malignant  fabrication;  if 
the  other  living  witnesses,  adduced  in  the  pamphlet  entitled 
"  Negro  Slavery,"  have  not  exposed  themselves  to  conviction 
and  infamy  as  false  accusers ;  then  must  a  state  of  moral  feeling 
and  moral  conduct  exist  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  West 
Indies  unprecedented  in  tbe  annals  of  mankind.  Now,  will 
it  be  wise,  as  has  been  proposed,  to  commit  to  such  men,  with- 
out reserve  or  interference,  the  present  and  eternal  destinies, 
the  temporal,  moral,  and  spiritual  interests  of  350,000  of  his 
Majesty's  subjects?  What  hope  can  we  have,  after  such 
appalling  delineations,  that  they  wiU*not  abuse  the  most  abso- 
lute and  uncontrolled  dominion  which  the  world  ever  witnessed ; 
or  that  they  may  continue  to  be  safely  entrusted,  not  only  with 
the  delicate  task  of  legislating  for  their  bondsmen,  but  with 
a  power  of  summarily  indicting  punishment  upon  them  to  a 
fearful  extent,  without  being  liable  to  any  legal  revision  or 
responsibility  whatever  I 


K. 

"  The  remedy  (for  the  existing  state  of  morals)  is  not  to  be 
found  in  the  emancipation  of  the  Negroes.'9  (p.  57.) 

No  one  has  said  that  the  specific  remedy,  for  the  profligacy 
prevailing  among  the  slaves  in  the  West  Indies,  is  to  be  found  in 
their  emancipation.  It  is  certainly,  however,  to  be  found,  if  at 
all,  in  that  direct  interference  with  the  discretion  of  the  local 
authorities,  which  shall  render  it  impossible  to  perpetuate  tbe 
present  wretched  and  profligate  system.  It  is  to  be  found  in  the 
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admission  among  the  slaves  of  Christian  light;  in  the  abridge- 
ment and  effective  controul  of  that  arbitrary  power  which  has 
been  so  much  abused ;  in  giving  the  Sabbath  to  the  slaves ;  in 
instituting  marriage  among  them,  and  absolutely  interdicting 
separations  of  husband  and  wife ;  in  educating  their  children  to 
be  the  free  members  of  a  Christian  community ;  in  presenting 
to  their  minds  a  higher  motive  for  exertion  than  the  dread  of  the 
lash  ;  in  opening  to  them  a  prospect,  by  industry  and  frugality 
and  good  conduct,  of  acquiring  the  means  of  purchasing  their 
freedom ;  and  in  employing  moral  and  married  agents  to  super- 
intend them.  All  these  measures  co-operating  together  would 
soon  change  the  morpl  aspect  of  society ;  the  gross  vices  which 
now  disfigure  it  would  disappear,  and  slavery  also  would  in  no 
long  time  disappear  with  it. — "  Freedom,  if  given  to  the  Negroes 
before  they  are  fitted  to  receive  it,"  it  is  said,  "  would  only  con* 
firm  and  aggravate7*  the  prevailing  licentiousness.  But  surely 
not,  if  freedom  is  to  be  the  reward,  in  the  case  of  adults,  of 
patient  industry,  forethought,  frugality,  self-denial ;  and  if  the 
infants  are  all  to  be  Christianly  educated,  with  a  view  to  the 
enjoyment  of  their  liberty.  The  very  pretence  for  delay  is  thus 
taken  away. 


u  I  not  only  hate  no  objection  to  offer f  but,  with  each  Undtted 
mean*  as  /  possess,  I  should  fed  bound  to  lend  my  humble 
tupport"  "  to  the  extinction  of  Slavery  to  to  be  accomplished" 
(p.  69.) 

That  is  to  say,  To  the  mode  of  extinguishing  slavery  recom- 
mended in  the  Report  of  the  African  Institution  published  in 
1816,  entitled  "  Reasons  for  establishing  a  Registry  of  Slaves 
in  the  British  Colonies,"  Mr.  Ellis  has  no  objection  to  offer; 
on  the  contrary,  he  feels  himself  bound  to  lend  it  his  humble 
support.  This  declaration  cannot  tail  to  be  very  gratifying  to 
the  authors  of  that  calumniated  Report  It  will  at  the  same  time 
surprise  those  who  recollect  bow  that  Report  was  received,  on 
its  first  appearance,  by  the  whole  West-Indian  body  in  England 
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of  whioh  Mr.  Ellis  is  so  respectable  and  influential  a  member ; 
by  all  the  local  West-Indian  authorities ;  and  by  almost  every 
W*st*Indian  planter  from  the  Bahamas  to  Trinidad  and  Guiana. 
The  load  and  vehement  indignation,  the  unappeasable  resent- 
ment, the  torrents  of  abuse  and  calumny,  which  that  work  called 
into  action  against  its  authors,  must  still  be  fresh  in  every  one's 
memory.    Even  the  attempt  to  abolish  the  Slave  Trade  did  not 
produce  half  the  clamour  and  violence  which  followed  its  pub* 
lication,  though  it  is  now  deemed,  by  no  mean  West-Indian 
authority,  to  be  worthy  of  his  high  commendation.    But  where 
was  the  voice  of  the  honourable  Gentleman  in  1816  ?    He  had 
then  a  full  opportunity  of  expressing  the  manly  and  liberal  senti- 
ments which  he  has  now  avowed  ; ,  and  the  expression  of  them 
would  then  have  been  of  use  in  stemming  the  tide  of  passion 
and  prejudice  by  which  his  friends  were  carried  away.    But 
such  has  been  the  fate  of  every  measure  of  West* Indian  reform 
which  has  hitherto  been  attempted.     It  has  been  opposed  in  its 
outset  and  progress,  with  a  blind  hostility,  by  the  colonial  body  ; 
but  when  the  measure,  in  spite  of  that  hostility,  has  at  length 
been  carried,  then,  though  its  promoters  may  continue  to  be 
reviled  as  before,  the  measure  itself  is  sure  to  be  lauded  as  wise 
and  salutary.    Thus  has  it  been  in  respect  to  the  abolition  of 
the  Slave  Trade :  thus  has  it  been  in  respect  to  the  Registry  Bill : 
and  thus,  without  doubt,  will  it  soon  be  in  respect  to  the  reforms 
now  in  agitation.    After  the  usual  round  of  animosity  and  in- 
vective, of  rumours  of  insurrection  and  massacre,  and  of  antici- 
pations of  irremediable  ruin,  we  shall  have  the  hostilities  and 
alarms  of  West  Indians  converted  into  expressions  of  unquali- 
fied satisfaction  with  the  very  measures  which  had  provoked 
their  resentment,  and  by  which  they  have  been  benefited  in  spite 
of  themselves. 

Mr.  Stewart,  in  unison  with  Mr.  Ellis,  observes,  that  "  with 
respect  to  the  general  effects  of  the  Slave  Registry  law,  it  is 
now  found  to  be  not  merely  harmless,  but  in  some  respects 
beneficial,  not  only  to  those  whose  advantage  die  proposers  of 
it  had  mainly  in  view,  but  to  the  interests  of  the  Whites  indi- 
vidually and  collectively."  p.  240. 

But,  notwithstanding  the  praise  which  is  now  bestowed  on 
the  system  of  registry,  by  some  of  those  who  a  few  years  ago 
loaded  it  and  its  authors  with  every  expression  of  vituperation 
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which  the  English  language  could  supply,  let  it  toot  be  supposed 
that  that  system  has  been  brought  into  real  living  efficacy  in  out 
West-Indian  islands.  It  exists  there  in  tittle  more  than  in  name, 
so  far  as  respects  the  main  ends  which  were  contemplated  by 
it.  Had  the  case  been  otherwise;  had  the  principles  recom- 
mended in  the  Report  of  the  African  Institution,  and  so  highly 
eulogised  by.  Mr.  Ellis,  been  really  acted  upon  by  the  West* 
Indian  legislatures,  there  might  have  been  less  necessity  than 
there  now  obviously  is  for  the  proposed  interference -with  the 
state  of  colonial  bondage.  The  Registry  Acts  passed  by  those 
legislatures  fully  verify  the  anticipation  of  that  Report  (p.  107), 
"  that  the  work,  if  left  to  them,  would  not  be  done ;"  that  the 
fruit  of  their  labours  "would  be  no  better  than  ostensible  and 
impotent  laws ;"  and  that  "  the  system  would  be  made  perhaps 
a  cover  for  those  very  frauds  which  it  was  designed  to  prevent." 
For  the  proof  of  this  we  refer  to  another  Report  of  the  same 
Institution,  published  in  1820,  and  entitled  "  A  Review  of  the : 
Colonial  Registration  Acts."  We  beg  also  to  refer  our  readers, 
for  a  further  elucidation  of  this  important  subject,  to  a  speech 
of  Mr.  Stephen,  delivered  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  African 
Institution  on  the  16th  May,  1823,  .which,  with  other  able  and 
interesting  speeches,  will  be  found  prefixed  to  the  Seventeenth 
Report  of  that  Society,  lately  published. 


M. 

"  Not  one  word  from  that  most  important  of  all  the  islands" 
Jamaica,  (p.  61.) 

In  June  1821,  a  variety  of  papers,  relative  to  the  population  of 
the  West  Indies,  were  moved  for  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
Nearly  two  years  elapsed  before  any  part  of  those  papers  were 
furnished.  On  the  4th  of  March,  1823,  there  were  laid  on 
the  table  of  the  House  Returns  from  the  Colonies  of  Dominica, 
Grenada,  St.  Vincent's,  Barbadoes,  Antigua,  Tobago,  Demarara, 
Berbice,  St.  Christopher's,  Trinidad,  and  Mauritius.  It  was 
not  till  the  14th  of  May,  the  very  day  preceding  the  debate, 
that  any  returns  appeared  from  Jamaica,  Nevis,  and  the 
Bahamas.  Several  of  these  returns  are  extremely  defective, 
especially  those  from  Barbadoes  and  Jamaica ;  and  there  are 

2  a 
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s»  tvtttras  at  ell  from  8 1  Lucia,  Hoa^iums,  Berauda,  and  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Several  of  the  Jamaica  returns  are  only 
from  a  small  proportion  of  the  twenty-one  parishes  into  which 
the  bhurd  is  divided.  The  Governor,  m  transmitting  them, 
observes,  in  a  letter  dated  17th  March  1828,  "  1  have  been 
anwiUiag  that  any  farther  delay  should  take  place  in  famishing 
these  returns,  eten  in  their  present  imperfect  state."  •  A  similar 
apology  la  made  for  a  similar  deficiency  in. the  returns  of  the 
saaie  island,  in  the  Governor's  letter  of  the  17th  August  1816. 
Again*  on  the  98th  January,  1818,  the  Governor  acquaints  the 
Secretary  of  State,  that,  «  after  having  allowed  abundant  time 
ftV  the  returns,  I  do  not  feel  myself  authorised  to  delay  any 
longer  traasnsittiag  such  aa  I  have  received,  although  in  a  very 
imperfect  and  defective  shape*"— being  returns  from  only  ten 
parishes  oat  of  twenty-one.  Again*  in  October  1604,  the 
Secretary  of  State'  called  for  various  returns  (ram  Jamaica,  not 
one  of  which  was  ever  sent  We  mention  these  circumstances, 
among  many  others,  to  shew  how  uniformly  difficult,  if  not  im- 
possible, it  has  proved  to  obtain  full  and  satisfactory  information 
of  the  state  of  the  slave  population  In  this  island.  As  for  the  re- 
turns of  population  recently  received  thence,  being  only  for  six 
parishes  out  of  twenty-one,  they  are  obviously  of  no  utility 
whatever. 


N. 

Observation*  on  the  Speech  of  Sir  George  Rose. 

We  have  already  expressed  the  high  sense  we  entertain  of  the 
manly  and  most  meritorious  conduct  pursued  by  Sir  George 
Rose.  His  speech  on  the  present  occasion,  as  well  as  bis 
pamphlet  "  On  converting  the  Slaves  in  the  West  Indies  to 
Christianity,"  do  him  the  highest  honour,  and  entitle  him  to 
the  gratitude  of  every  philanthropist  We  apprehend,  however, 
that  Sir  George  Rose  has  been  led  into  some  mistakes  respecting 
the  amount  of  the  fruits  of  the  labours  of  the  Wesleyan  Methodist 
missionaries  among  the  slaves  in  the  West  Indies.  The  intrinsic 
value  of  those  labours,  it  would  be  impossible  for  any  one  to 
estimate  more  highly  than  we  do.  We  feel  deeply  grateful 
to  them  for  the  self-denying  exertions  and  sacrifices  which  they 
have  made,  in  the  face  of  obloquy  and  persecution,  and  even 
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of  bonds  and  imprisonment,  for  the  eternal  well-being  of  the 
most  contemned  and  injured  of  ibe  human  race.  If  they  hod 
not  succeeded  in  gaining  a  singfe'convert,  we-  should  stiM  have 
ranked  them  with  the  martyrs  and  confessors  of  old ;  fcr,  like 
them,  they  have  been  ready  to  risk  even  life,  in  the  hope  of 
benefiting  the  wretched  and  perishing  Negro.  Their  success, 
however,  has  happily- been  considerable,  and  has  been  achieved 
in  the  face  of  obstacles  of  the  most  formidable  and  dishearten- 
ing description  ;  and  we  look  forward  to  effects  still  more  signal 
from  their  future  efforts.  It  is  important,  however,  that  their 
success,  whatever  it  be,  should  be  estimated  soberly,  and 
according  to  their  own  official  returns,  on  which  we  place  im- 
plicit reliance,  rather  than  according  to  any  more  sanguine  cal- 
oaiations  which  may  he  drawn  from  less  authentic  sources. 
We  shall  begin,  therefore,  with  inserting,  as  the  basis  of  our 
observations,  the  return  of  the  state  of  their  churches  in  the 
West  Indies  which  was  made  to  the  Methodist  Confei 
July  1882,  the  latest  return  to  which  we  have  any 
It  is  as  fellows. 

AOTIGWA  DISTRICT. 

.    Wu>*.    Coloured*  Black.   Total. 

Antigua   40  4205  4245 

St.  Kitt's 42  2261  2303 

St.  Eustatius  8  219  227 

Tortola     41  1059  2000 

Nevis    27  1023  1050 

St  Bartholomew's          11  314  325 

St.  Martin's    .....         14  103  117 

Anguilla 7  213  220 

Dominica 9  433  442 

Montserrat     .....          2  33  35 

Total      "201  10763            10964 
ST.  tincbnt's  district. 

St.  Vincent's    ....        21  2889  2910 

Grenada 9  319  328 

Trinidad 4  116  119 

-    Barbados*   IT  29  46 

Tobago    1  48  49 

Demarara   .........     _10  1312  1322 

62  4712  4774 
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JAMAICA  DISTRICT. 

Whites.  Coloured  *  Blaek.  Tstat. 

Kingston     16  •     8704  3719 

Spaoisbtown    1  234  236 

Moral  Bay    9  3009  3070 

Grateful  Hill  ......          3  441  444 

MoutegoBay  .....          5  155  100 

St.  Ann's —  40  40 

33  7043  707G 

Bahamas     jtt*  508^  1123 

Bermuda .........      J>9  _47  100 

Hayti  , ^^  _68  50 

The  tola!  number  of  persons  in  the  West  Indies  belonging 
to  the  Methodist  connexion  is  thus  made  to  amount  t6  880 
Whites,  and  23,-819  Black  and  Coloured  persons.  But  as  from 
these  ought  to  be  deducted  their  converts  in  St.  Eustatius,  S& 
Bartholomew's,  St.  Martin's,  and  Hayti,  (amounting  to  33 
Whites,  and  092  Black  and  coloured  persons),  the  correct 
return  for  the  Brititk  colonies  b  847  Whites,  and  23,127 
Black  and  Coloured  persons. 

Neither  the  statements  of  Sir  George  Bose,  nor  those  of  the 
Methodist  Society,  afford  us  any  means  of  ascertaining  what 
proportion  of  the  Black  and  "Coloured  members  consists  of 
slaves,  and  what  of  free  persons.  Our  own  apprehension  is, 
that  the  slaves  do  not  amount  to  more  than  half  of  the  whole 
number,  that  is  to  say,  about  12,000  or  13,000  souls.  We  are 
persuaded  we  cannot  have  greatly  erred  in  this  estimate.  We 
shall  be  glad,  however,  to  have  it  corrected  by  authority. 

Now,  the  terms  of  admission  into  the  Wesleyan  Methodist 
societies  being  very  wide  and  comprehensive,  we  cannot  but 
fear  that  Sir  George  Rose's  estimate  of  the  numbers  substan* 
tially  benefited  by  them  is  excessive.  Into  these  societies,  ac- 
cording to  the  principles  established  by  Mr.  Wesley  himself, 
no  one  is  refused  admittance  who  professes  "  a  real  desire  to 
save  his  soul,"  and  who,  after  a  brief  probationary  interval 
(we  believe  of  a  few  months),  appears  to  be  sincere  in  tfatft  pro- 
Cession.  It  is  not  very  probable,  therefore,  that  many  of  those 
adults  who  feel  the  beneficial  influence  of  the  labours  of  the 
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Methodist  Missionaries,  would  continue  long  without  the  pale 
of  their  connexion,  especially  as  there  is  generally  no  other 
communion  into  which  they  can  enter. 

Then,  as  to  the  instruction  bestowed  on  the  young,  it  seems 
to  be  assumed  that  the  schools  established  by  the  Methodists 
are  schools  in  which  the  children  of  slaves  attend,  and  learn 
to  read  at  least,  if  not  to  write.  If,  however,  we  consult  Mr. 
Roaghley's  work,  p.  105/ we  shall  find  that  the  usual  state  of 
things  on  plantations  is.  incompatible  with  such  an  idea.  It 
there  appears  to  be  the  customary  practice,  that  the  children, 
11  after  they  pass  ffte  or  six  years,*  should  be  taken  from  the 
nurse  in  the  Negro  houses,  and  put  under  the  tuition  of  the 
drweress,  Who  has  the  conducting  of  the  weeding  gang." — "  It 
is  best/'  Mr.  Rotighley  tells  us,  thus  "  to  send  them  wifh 
those  of  their  oWn  age  to  associate  together  in  industrious  ha* 
Mie."  "  The  supple  hand  of  the  Negro  child  is  best  calcu- 
lated to  extract  tbe  weeds  and  grass  "  from  the  canes ;  "  and  the 
addition  of  a  small  hoe  draws  the  mold  to  their  support.'9 
"  An  experienced  Negro  woman  should  be  selected  to  superin- 
tend this  gang  of  pupils,  armed  with  a  pliant,  serviceable 
twig,  more  to  create  dread  tban  inflict  chastisement."  "  Each 
child  should  be  provided  with  a  light  hoe,"  "  a  small  knife,  and 
small  basket  to  carry  dung/  &e. — These  recommendations  of 
Mr.  Roughley  are  evidently  meant  to  be  substituted  for  harsher 
modes  of  proceeding,  such  as  having  a  whip,  instead  of  a  twig, 
in  the  hands  of  the  driveress ;  but  they  all  imply  that  the  chil- 
dren work  in  the  field  from  an  early  age.  Now,  such  a  system 
as  this  is  evidently  irreconcileable  with  the  supposition  of  the 
attendance  of  slave  children  at  school,  during  the  week :  and, 
in  point  of  fact,  we  believe  that  slave  children  do  not  so  attend, 
in  Jamaica,  for  die  purpose  of  learning  to  read.  Here  again 
we  are  without  any  precise  ojfitM  information.  We  have,  how- 
ever, the  clear  testimony  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Cooper,  {Negro  Ski* 
very,  p.  42),  that  the  "  slaves  in  Jamaica  are  scarcely  ever 
taught  to  read."  And  a  circumstance  has  recently  come  to  our 
-knowledge,  which  seems  to  be  decisive  of  the  question,  at  least 
as  it  respects  Jamaica :  it  is  this — 

There  has  lately  been  formed  in  that  island  "  a  District 
Committee  of  the  Society  for  promoting  Christian  Knowledge/' 
in  Hie  Fostoript  to  the  Jamaica  Gtoaette  of  the  1 1th  May  183% 
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there  m  a  report  of  the  proceeding*  of  its  sssflmf  quarterly 
meeting.  At  this  (ooly  its  second)  meeting,  it  transpired  thai 
already  "  erroneous  impressions  had  gone  abroad  relative  to 
the  purposes  of  the  undertaking,  which,  if  not  removed,  were 
likely  to  impede  its  success."  "  This  meeting,  therefore,  de» 
dared  caj»tica%,  ale*  las  o&et  a/  the  Jwmdoa  JHttrici  Cm^ 
wrfttteu  to  pr**o$emnd  facility  ike  reHgiou*^^  mend  tat* 
aaaaeawat  o/  the  fbsb  *ofcl4TION  of  the  Colony,"  and  also 
to  counteract  the  influence  of  infidelity  promulgated  by  yoaag 
persons  retarned  from  education  in  Europe,  And  they  resolv- 
ed, "  Thai  ike  rettgwwr  tasfrwcniao  a/  the  ilave  populmUm, 
though  regarded  as  a»  object  of  the  highest  importance,  yet 
being  already  in  the  hands  of  the  legislature,  bntees  HOT  tula 
At  views  ef  fats  osMcisfiea,  except  in  so  far  as.  the  improve- 
ment of  thai  class  may  be  confidently  anticipated  as  the  natural 
resnlt  of  the  increase  of  religious  knowledge,  good  principles, 
and  exemplary  conduct  an  tke  oasis  mbeve  them" 

But,  if  such  be  the  avowed  purpose  of  what,  may  be  pre- 
sasned  to  be  the  best  part  of  the  While  community  of  Jamaica; 
and  if  it  be  accessary  for  the  members  of  a  society  composed, 
aa  this  is,  of  the  chief  local  authorities  of  the  island,  themselves 
slave-holders,  to  allay,,  by  the  open  renunciation  of  nay  design 
to  promote  the  education  of  slaves*  the  general  alarm  which 
their  Prospeetas  had  .produced;  can  we  believe  thai  the 
aaspeeted  and  distrusted  Methodist  Missionaries  would  he  per- 
mitted to  carry  the  edocation  of  the  slaves  beyond  merely  oral 
iaatruction  ?  In  point  of  fact,  we  are  assured  that  they  are.  not 
permitted  to  do  so. 

On  all  these  poiafts,  howeves,  it  will  be  easy  to  ascertain  the 
seal  facta  of  the  ease,  la  order  to  do.  so,  returns  should  be 
obtained,  specifying  the  number  of  persons  in  each  island  united 
in  the  Methodist  societies,  distinguishing  them  into  Whiles, 
Free  Black  and  Coloured  Persons,  and  Slaves ;.  masking*  too,  the 
gradations  -of  colour  in  the  free ; .  and  with  respect  to  the  slaves, 
whether  they  are*  personal  or  plantation  slates.  If  the  names 
of  the  owners  and  plantations  wesa  also  given,  it  would  add  to 
the  value  of  the  information.-  Then,  with  teapect  to  schools,  it 
woald  be  necessary  to  state  of  each,  whether  it  was  a  Sunday 
or  weekday  school?  by  how  many  of  each  of  the  different 
classes  mentioned  above,  it  was  attended ;  what  eacfc  of  these 
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fmtngte;  whether  they  were  merely,  catedbiicd,  or 
taught  also  to  read?  and  what  progress  they  were  permitted 
to  make  ra  reading.  It  would  be  satisfactory  to  know  how 
many  sfcfeta,  whether  children  or  adults,  ib  each  of  the  islands, 
have  been  so  instructed  as  to  he  able  to  lead  intelligibly  a 
chapter  ta  the  Btbie  (as  for  watng;  it  as  wholly  out  of  the 
question);  and  we  shall  be surprised  to  had  that  there  are  tea 
pbwkdio*  slaves,  io  the  whole  island  of  Jamaica,  who  have 
acquired  even  this  degree  of  education  by  the  means  of  Methodist 
or  any  other  tuition.  It  would  also  be  well  to  ascertain  how 
many  of  the  plantation  slaves,  taught  to  read,  are  the  children 
of  the  attorney,  overseer,  book-keeper,  or  other  White  servant 
of  the  estate-;  how  many  are  Black,  and  how  many  Coloured: 
and  also,  in  the  case  of  their  attending  Sunday  schools,  how  their 
provision-grounds  are  cultivated  in  the  mean  time.  It  ia  obvious, 
that;  if  ehfldren  of  five  yearn  of  age  can  be  made  to  work  re- 
gularly under  a  driveress  weeding  canes,  carrying  out  manure, 
4fcc  they  may  be  made  useful  also  by  their  parents  in  planting 
and  weeding  the  yams  and  corn,  the  eddoes  and  cassada,  which 
are  to  sustain  them. 

Under  these  circumstances,  and  with  these  impressions,  Sir 
George  Rose  will  no  longer  he  surprised  that  we  should  have 
spoken  with  more  reserve  on  this  subject  than  his  more  san- 
guine estimate  would  seem  to  justify.  We  have  been  without 
information  that  is  precise  and  tangible,  and  therefore  we  have 
expressed- ourselves  »  general  and  cautious  terms  in  speaking 
of  the  extent  of  good  actually  done  among  the  slaves;  but 
we  shall  be  most  happy  to  proclaim  it  aloud  when  weans 
furnished  with  the  means  of  doing  so* 

We  think  it  right  to  add,  that,  all  things  considered,  the 
University  of  Cambridge  do  not  appear  to  us  to  have  erred 
greatly  ia  declaring,  that,  among  the  slaves,  "  religious  instruc- 
tion was  nearly  precluded."  They  seem  to  be  fortified  in  this 
statement  by  the  Report  of  the  Jamaica  District  Committee  of 
the  Society  for  promoting  Christian  Knowledge,  which  we  have 
quoted :  and  as  for  the  praise-worthy  exertions  of  the  Metho- 
dists, and  their  gratifying  success,  so  remarkably  evinced  m 
the  ease  of  Sir  G.  Rose's  own  estates,  they  only  serve  to 
render  the  surrounding  supineness  and  darkness  more  visible 
and  opprobrious. 

We  have  certainly  seen  nothing,  in  any  documents  which  we 
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have  bad  an  opportunity  of  consulting— and  we  have  sought 
eagerly  for  authentic  information  on  the  subject  from  all  quar- 
ters—to lead  us  to  suppose  that  there  are  at  this  moment 
"  100,000  slaves  under  Christian  instruction "  in  the  West 
Indies,  or  that  the  Methodists  have  access  "  to  a  third  of  the 
estates  in  Jamaica."  At  the  same  time,  we  greatly  rejoice  to 
observe  the  degree  in  which  they  have  succeeded  in  abating 
the  deep-rooted  prejudices  which  have  been  entertained  against 
them. 


o. 

We  are  sorry  that  we  have  not  been  able  to  procure  a  more 
accurate  and  detailed  report  of  Mr.  Bright's  speech.  The 
reporter's  sketch  of  it  was  sent  to  him,  and  returned  without 
alteration,  in  the  exact  state  in  which  it  now  appears.  We 
were  unwilling  to  alter  it  ourselves.  The  first  part  of  it 
which  requires  any  observation  is 

A  Charge  of  Inaccuracy  against  Mr.  Wilberforce. 

The  passage  in  Mr.  Wilberforce's  "  Appeal"  on  which  Mr. 
Bright  animadverts,  is  the  following.  "  Can  it  be  conceived 
possible,  that,  even  since  the  mitigation  of  Slavery  was  recom- 
mended from  the  Throne,  in  consequence  of  addresses  from 
Parliament,  several  of  the  Colonial  Legislatures  have  for  the 
first  time  imposed,  and  others  have  greatly  augmented,  the 
fines  to  be  paid  into  their  treasuries  on  the  enfranchising  of 
slaves,  so  that  in  some  colonies  they-  amount  nearly  to  an 
entire  prohibition?"  p.  42. 

This  statement,  Mr.  Bright  says,  is  proved  "  by  the  returns 
on  the  table''  to  be  "  without  the  shadow  of  a  foundation." 
(p.  70.) 

The  returns,  however,  to  which  Mr.  Bright  refers  were  laid 
on  the  table  and  ordered  to  be  printed  only  on  the  4th  March 
1823,  some  time  after  Mr.  Wilberforce's  Appeal  had  been  pub* 
fished,  and  they  were  not  in  the  hands  of  members  until  the 
latter  end  of  April.  Of  the  changes,  therefore,  whatever  they 
were,  which  were  indicated  by  these  returns,  neither  Mr. 
Wilberforce  nor  the  author  of  "  Negro  Slavery,"  whom  this 
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charge  also  afreets,  had  the  means  of  knowing  any  thing,  until 
their  productions  had  already  been  widely  circulated.  The 
charge  of  inaccuracy  therefore,  as  far  as  it  depends  on  a 
knowledge  of  those  returns,  can  in  no  degree  apply  to  them. 
Let  us,  however,  examine  the  facts  of  the  case  more  closely, 
as  they  respect  the  different  colonies. 

1.  Barbadoes.— On  the  12th  July  1815,  the  House  of 
Commons  called  for  all  laws  enacted  in  any  of  the  colonies 
relative  to  "the  protection  or  good  government  of  slaves  since 
the  year  1788."  The  returns  to  this  motion  were  laid  on  the 
table  and  ordered  to  be  printed  on  the  5th  April  1810.  Among 
them  is  an  Act  of  the  Barbadoes  legislature,  dated  12th  May 
1801,  which,  after  reciting  that  the  fine  then  payable  on  the 
manumission  of  a  slave  was  50/.  currency,  enacts  that  hence- 
forward, instead  of  50/.,  there  shall  be  paid  for  every  female 
slave  manumitted  300/.,  and  for  every  male  200/.;  and  the 
reason  assigned  for  this  augmentation  is,  that  the  annual  allow- 
ance of  4/.,  to  which  manumitted  persons  had  hitherto  been 
entitled  for  their  maintenance,  had  become  insufficient  for 
that  purpose ;  and  that  therefore  the  annuities  should  be  in- 
creased to  18/.  for  each  female,  and  12/.  for  each  male. 

By  the  papers  laid  before  the  House  on  4th  March  1823,  it 
appears  that  this  law  had  been  repealed  on  the  10th  of  August 
1816,  when  the  fine  payable  on  manumissions  was  again  limited 
to  50/. ;  notwithstanding  which,  Mr.  Bright  says  that  Mr. 
Wilberforce  has  unjustly  charged  the  Barbadoes  legislature 
with  having  increased  the  fines  on  manumission,  when  they  had 
only  reduced  them  to  their  former  limit. 

Was  it  not  then  true,  as  Mr.  Wilberforce  and  the  author  of 
'•  Negro  Slavery "  maintained,  that  the  Barbadoes  legislature 
had  greatly  augmented  the  fines  on  manumissions  subsequently 
to  1797,  the  period  of  Mr.  Ellis's  Address ;  augmented  them  no 
less  than  four  times  in  one  case,  and  six  times  in  the  other? 
"  Oh,  but  these  fines  were  afterwards  reduced!"  True  also; 
but  that  fact  had  been  improperly  concealed  from  the  knowledge 
of  Parliament,  by  those  whose  duty  it  was,  in  obedience  to 
his  Majesty's  command,  to  have  communicated  it,  and  from 
whom  alone  it  could  be  known.  We  say  improperly  concealed; 
for  on  the  22d  April  1818,  Mr.  Wilberforce  himself  moved  for 
copies  of  all  laws  passed  in  any  of  the  colonics  since  1812, 

2b 
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respecting  the  Slates  aad  free  Coloured  population;  aad  also 
of  all  laws  passed  in  furtherance  of  Mr.  Palmer's  Address  of 
the  10th  June  18 1  0>  for  promoting  the  improvement  and  hap- 
piness of  the  Negroes.  To  this  order  the  onlj  return  made  by 
Barbadoes  is  an  Act  dated  2d  December  1817,  entitled  "An 
Act  to  repeal  part  of  an  Act  intituled  '  An  Act  for  governing 
of  Negroes,'  and  for  building  and  regulating  a  new  cage  f — 
a  new  cage,  that  is  to  say,  for  holding  Negroes! 

Now  if  Mr.  Wilberforce  was  ignorant  of  what  had  passed 
in  Barbadoes,  whose  was  the  foult;  his,  who  had  called  for 
information,  or  the  local  authorities  of  Barbadoes,  who,  while 
they  made  a  shew  of  granting  it,  did  in  fact  withhold  it? 
In  all  fairness,  therefore,  he  could  not  be  blamed  for  supposing 
the  Act  of  1801  to  be  still  in  full  force. 

But  if  we  examine  these  recent  returns,  to  the  consideration 
of  which  we  have  been  thus  invited,  we  shall  find  much  light 
thrown  on  the  whole  of  this  important  subject.  From  them 
we  learn  that  the'  number  of  manumissions  which  had  taken 
place  in  Barbadoes,  for  about  fourteen  years  prior  to  the  80th 
September  1821,  was  1718 ;  of  whom  about  1000  were  manu- 
mitted previous  to  the  reduction,  of  the  tax  in  August  1816,  and 
about  700  afterwards.  Of  the  former  number,  however,  only 
15  had  paid  the  tax ;  the  rest  having  obtained  their  freedom 
without  any  payment;  Are  we  to  attribute  this  immunity  to 
the  liberal  policy  or  the  generous  forbearance  of  the  Barbadiaa 
authorities?  By  no  means.  Mr.  Husbands,  the  secretary  of 
the  Island,  gives  a  more  just  account  of  the  matter.  During 
the  period  from  1808  to  1816,  he  tells  us,  "only  fifteen 
persons  were  manumitted  according  to  the  colonial  law:99  that 
is  to  say,  only  fifteen  manumissions  paid  the  enormous  tax 
which  the  Act  of  1801  had  imposed  upon  them.  "  The  re- 
maining number,"  he  goes  on  to  say,  "have  been  enfranchised 
by  persons  in  England,  who  have  there  granted  manumissions  to 
slaves  conveyed  to  them  for  that  purpose ;  which  manumissions, 
being  proved  before  some  Mayor,  or  other  proper  constituted 
authority,  are  sent  here,  and,  on  being  recorded,  are  allowed 
to  be  valid.  These  last  manumissions  are  effected  at  a  very 
trifling  expense."  The  main  object  of  the  Barbadoes  legis- 
lature in  imposing  such  heavy  fines  was  doubtless  to  prevent 
the  increase  of  the  free  Black  aad  Coloured  population*— a 
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surmise  which  is  confirmed  by  the  higher  Ux  levied  on  females, 
through  'whom-  alone  freedom  could  be  propagated,  than  on 
males.    Bat  they  overshot  their  mark.    The  exorbitancy  of  the 
impost  naturally  led  to  evasion ;  and  the  ingenuity  of  bene- 
volence appears  to  have  effectually  triumphed  over  the  unfeel- 
ing and  sordid  policy  which  thus  aimed  to  restrain  manu- 
missions ;  so  that  their  number  was  probably  increased  by  the 
very  means  which  were  intended  to  produce  a  contrary  result. 
It  was    doubtless,   therefore,   the  complete  failure  of  this 
measure  of  prohibition,   which  induced  its  repeal,  and  not 
any  wish  to  facilitate  manumissions.    It  was  felt  that  the 
smaller  tax  would  be  more  likely  to  be  paid  than  the  large  one ; 
as  the  former  might  not  exceed  the  expense  and  trouble  of 
procuring  enfranchisement  by  a  conveyance  of  the  slave  to  a 
friend  in  England.    Accordingly,  while  of  about  1000,   who 
were  emancipated  during  the  operation  of  the  heavy  fines,  only 
16  paid  them ;  of  about  700,  who  have  been  enfranchised  since 
their  repeal,  260  have  paid  the  smaller  fine.    Out  of  17 13  cases 
of  manumission,  therefore,  the  Island  tax  has  been  paid  only 
on  266 ;  the  remaining  1448  have  entirely  escaped  it    And  bad 
not  the  means  been  found  of  evading  the  higher  tax,  and  thus 
obliging  the  legislature  to  lower  it,  it  is  more  than  probable 
that  not  a  twentieth  part  of  the  manumissions  would  have 
taken  place  wMoh  have  actually  been  effected.    The  influence 
of  high  fines  in- obstructing  manumissions  will  be  conclusively 
shewn  in  the  course  of  this  note. 

The  reason  alleged,  however,  for  having  imposed  these  ex- 
orbitant fines  on  manumission*  >  is  one  of  humanity.  The  fines, 
it  is  said,  are  turned  into  annuities  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
manumitted  persons.  "  The  fines  of  fOQfc.and  200/.,"  Mr. 
Husbands  tells  usr  "  entitled  the  persons  manumitted  under 
them,  the  one  to  an  annuity  of  18/.,  and  the  other  to  1?/.;  and 
the  fine  of  601.  to  an  annuity  of  4i.  during  their  natural  lives/ 
It  wiU  be  well  to  call  for  a  return  of  the  payments  which  have 
actually  been  made  under  this  titk  since  1808,  specifying  the 
name,  age,  sex,  and  residence  of  the  parties*  It  wilt  be  weQ 
also  to  ascertain,  by  a  specific  return,  how  many  of  the  1448 
persona  manumitted,  since  1808,  without  the  payment  of  any 
fine,  and  therefore,  we  presume,  without  any  title  to  the  an- 
nuity which  the  Act  of  1801  intimates  to  be  indispensable  to 
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their  roavtfenance,  are  now  io  mutt,  and  in  the  receipt,  and 
to  what  amount,  of  public  charity.  And  if  it  be  trne  that 
enfranchised  persona  absolutely  require  these  an  unities  for  their 
support,  what  must  be  the  distress  and  *  misery  of  their  nu- 
merous progeny,  bom  free,  who  have  no  such  resource ;  the 
annuities  lasting  only  during  the  natural  lives  of  the  enfranchised 
individuals?  Besides,  why  should  women  require  so  mucj) 
more  for  their  maintenance  than  men  ?  Again :  it  is  somewhat 
remarkable,  that  it  should  have  been  all  at  once  discovered 
that  the  increased  price  of  the  necessaries  of  life  bad  been 
such  as  to  require  (for  such  is  the  statement  in  the  Act  of 
1801)  an  increase  of  the  annuity  to  four  or  five  times  its  former 
ampunt.  And  had  prices  sunk  again  to  their  old  standard  in 
1816?  We  shall  probably  learn  this  when  the  repealing 
statute  shall  have  been  produced:  at  present  the  whole  subject 
is  involved  in  mystery,  from  which  nothing  but  clear  and  pre- 
cise returns  can  free  it.     So  much  for  Barbadoes.      /*  ■ 

2.  St.  Christopher's. — By  an  Act  of  this  island,  dated 
19th  July  1802,  and  entitled  "  An  Act  for  regulating  the 
manumission  of  slaves,"  and  which -is  contained  in  the  House 
of  Commons  papers  printed  6th  April  1816,  it  is  provided,  that 
no  manumissions  shall  take  place,  in  the  case  of  slaves  natives 
of  the  island,  or  resident  in  it  for  two  years,  but  op  the  pay- 
ment of  a  fine  of  600/. ;  and  in  the  ease  of  slaves  not  natives 
or  resident,  but  on  the  payment  of  1000/. ;  unless  an  Act  of 
the  legislature  shall  have  passed  for  that  special  purpose.  Here 
again,  therefore,  Mr.  Wilberforce's  statement  is  correct.  And 
though  returns  of  all  laws  respecting  Negroes  have  since  been 
called  for,  frosa  this  as  well  as  from  all  the  other  islands,  no 
Act  of  the  St.  Christopher's  legislature  has  yet  been  produced, 
which  repeals  or  modifies  the  Manumission  Act  of  1802.  In 
the  p6pulation  returns,  however,  printed  by  the  House  of 
Commdns  March  4,  1823,  Mr.  Garnet,  the  Registrar  of  Deeds; 
certifies,  "  that  there  has  been  no  tax  laid,  or  fine  imposed  or 
paid,  in  the  island,  for  the  time  aforesaid/'  (that  is,  from  1808  to 
1821),  "  on  the  manumission  of  slaves;  and  that  I  am  not  aware 
of  any  existing  law  of  the  said  island  for  that  time  requiring 
it."  Has,  then,  the  law  of  1802  been  repealed  ?  There  cer- 
tainly has  been  no  notification  to  that  effect.  Or  have  the  553 
manumissions,  which  have  taken  place  in  St.  Christopher's  since 
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1808,  been  obtained  through  the  medium  of  legislature  acts? 
And  what  has  been'  the.  expense  of  those  acts  ?  And  if  the 
legislature  has  permitted  these  manumissions  without  the  pay- 
ment of  any  tax,  it  would  indicate  at  least  that  they  did  not 
apprehend,  any.  evil  effect  in  the  way  of  public  burdens  to  arise 
from  them.  It  is  also  important  to  know  how  many  applica- 
tions for  mannmisavnn  had  been  refused  by  the  legislature  of 
§t.  Christopher/ s. 

.  In  the  other  Leeward  Islands— namely  Antigua,  Montserrat, 
Nevis,  and  Tor  tola—  and  also  in  the  Bahamas  and  Trinidad,  no 
taxes,  at  any  time  have  been  imposed  on  manumissions.  The 
liberal  conduct  of  these  colonies,  however,  renders  the  conT 
trary  course  in  other  colonies  only  the  more  indefensible,  while 
it  invalidates  the  plea  for  their  imposition,  arising  from  a  pru- 
dent care  to  protect  the  public  from  eventual  burdens. 

3.  Grenada. — In  December  1797,  about  six  months  after 
Mr.  Ellis  had  moved  that  address  in  the  House  of  Commons 
to  which  Mr.  Wilberforce  alludes  in  the  passage  censured  by 
Mr.  Bright,  the  Grenada  legislature  imposed  a  tax  of  100/. 
for  euch  slave  manumitted ;  this  tax  being  necessary,  among 
other  reasons  /or  the  measure,  "  to.  discourage  the  too  frequent 
and  indiscriminate  manumission  of  slaves."  Here  again  Mr. 
Wilber force's  statement  is  perfectly  correct.  But,  then,  it  will 
be  said,  the. tax  has  been  repealed,  *nd  he  ought  to  have 
known  it.  It  was,  however,  impossible  for  him  to  have  known 
U,  no  return  having  been  made  of  its.  repeal,  although,  Parlia- 
ment had  called  for  a  return  of  all  such  laws,  and  the  fact 
being  now  known  only  from  an  incidental  notice  of  it  in  the 
returns  which  were  printed  subsequently  to  the  publication  of 
bis  pamphlet.  , 

These  returns,  however,  furnish  a  most  important  fact. 
During  seven  years,  in  which  the  tax  was  levied  (namely,  from 
1808  to  1814  inclusive),  the  manumissions  amounted  only  to  74, 
or  about  10  in  a  year.  During  the  succeeding  seven  years,  in 
which  no  tax  has  been  levied,  the  number  of  manumissions  has 
amounted  to  620,  or  about  90  in  each  year  on  the  average. 
Can  there  be  a  stronger  proof  of  the  mischievous  effects  of 
such  a  tax  ? 

The  legislation  of  Grenada  supplies  us  with  another  strik- 
ing fact  on  this  subject.    When  the  fine  of  J  00/.  was  first 
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imposed,  in  1997,  it  was  enactexf,  that  every  person  manumitted 
should  be  entitled  to  receive  itiV*  year  for  life.  In  the  yiiar 
1809,  however,  though  the  tax  oflOOF.  was  continued,  the 
clause  giving  the  annuity  of  fill,  was  expressly  repealed,  and 
that  without  the  assignment  of  a  single  reason.  The  pretext 
usually  advanced  for  imposing  a  tax  at  all  was  thus  shewn  to 
be  groundless:  the  tax  was  continued,  but  it  was  itpr&tltf 
directed  not  to  be  applied  to  the  support  of  the  manumitted 
individual.  Both  these  Acts  may  be  seen  in  the  Parliamentary 
papers  printed  6th  April  1816,  pp.  74, 75« 

4.  St.  Vincent's.— This  island  has  always  been  one  of  the 
most  backward  in  making  returns  to  Parliament ;  and  the  history 
of  its  legislation  is  therefore  more  defective  than  that  of  most  of 
the  other  islands.  A  fine  of  100/.  on  each  manumission,  which 
had  been  imposed  by  its  legislature,  was  repealed,  it  seems;  ill 
September  1820,  and  was  only  notified  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons in  March  1823,  after  Mr.  Wilberforce  had  published  his 
Appeal.  When  the  tax  was  first  imposed  does  not  appear, 
but  it  is  believed  to  have  been  in  1798,  thus  agreeing  with  Mr. 
WHberforce's  statement.  The  effect  of  this  repeal  appears  to 
have  been  an  immediate  increase  In  the  number  of  manumis- 
sions. The  whole  number,  in  about  fourteen  years  prior  to 
September  1821  was  430 :  the  number  in  the  first  nine  months 
of  1821  was  90.  Prior  to  that  time^lr  proceeded  at  the  rate 
of  only  25  or  26  annually. 

5.  Tobago.— On  the  19th  October  1*14',' &  taVcTlOOf. 
was  imposed  by  the  Tobago  legislature  dn  each  manumission; 
no  tax  having  been  previously  payable.  This  is  an  additional 
proof  of  the  correctness  of  Mr.  Wilberforce's  statement.  There 
is  no  notification  of  its  repeal,  although  Mr.  Bright 'assumes 
that  it  has  been  repealed.  It  is  remarkable,  that  previous  to 
the  imposition  of  this  tax  the1  average  number  of  manumis- 
sions annually  was  about  thirty-sit,  261  liaVing  been  ntanu- 
mitted  in  seven  years.  After  the  tax  was  imposed,  that' num- 
ber decreased  very  considerably.  In  1815  the  number  was 
four;  in  1818,  three;  in  1817,  eight;  in  1818,  one;  in  1819, 
six ;  and  in  1820,  four.  In'  1821,  twenty  had  been  manumitted 
in  the  first  nine  months,  which  leads  to  a  suspicion  that  the  tax 
may  have  been  repealed,  but  nothing  is  stated  to  that  effect. 

6.  Dominica.— Previous  to  1810  the  tax  on  manumissions 
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is  this  island  was  100/.  The  exact  date  of  its  impoeitkm  does 
not  appear,  but  it  is  believed  to#have  been  the  same  with  that 
pf  Grenada.  ta  June  18ip,  i$  was  reduced  to  18/.  10s.  on 
native  slave*,  or  slaves  originally  imported  from  Africa,  and 
33/.  on  others.  Previous  to  1810,  under  the  operation  of  the 
heavier  tax,  manumission  appears  to  have  proceeded  at  the  very 
slow  rate  of  about  seven  annually;  from  the.  time  of  its  being 
reduced,  the  manumissions  have  proceeded  in  a  tenfold  ratio ; 
at  the  rate,  that  is  to  say,;  oi[  about  76  annually;  819  having 
been  enfranchised  in  eleven  years.  But  it  is  not  very  obvious 
ujby  even  the  tax  of  16/. 10a.  and  83/.  should  still  be  continued. 
The  reason  given  by  the  legislature  of  Dominica  for  reducing 
the  tax  in  1810,  was, .  not  to  encourage  manumissions,  but 
because  the  former  Act  ".  had  been  found  inadequate  to  the 
purposes,  for  which  it  was  passed,  and  the  provisions  thereof 
have  been  evaded,  to  the  great  detriment  of  the  revenue  of 
ikit  island."  We  presume  the  persons  in  Dominica  who  wished 
to  manumit  their  slaves,  had  discovered  soaje  equally  effectual 
mode  of  evading  this  cruel  tax  with  that  which  had  been  dis-» 
covered  in  Barbadoes,  The  Dominica  Act  will  be  found  in  the 
papers  of  6th  April  1816. 

7.  Bermuda. — In  the  same  papers  there  is  an  Act  of  the 
Bermuda  legislature,  dated  9th  August  180$  (also  confirmatory 
of  Mr.  WUberforce's  statement),  expressly  to  "  prevent "  "  the 
rapid  increase  of  free  Negroes  and  free  Persons  of  Colour  ;n 
the  provisions  of  which  are  wantonly  sevese.  No  owner  is 
permitted  to  enfranchise  a  slave  of  "  forty  yearn  of  age  or 
under,"  except  on  condition  of  such  slave's  quitting  the  islands 
within  three  months;  and  if  he  should  return  to  them,  he  shall 
be  seised,  and  iota  for  the  public  advantage,  and  transported 
front  the  islands.  For  slaves  above  forty  who  are  manumitted, 
a,  fine  of  60/.  is  payable;  and  if  this  fine  be  not  paid,  a  power 
is  gjven  to  magistrates  of  seizing,  selling,  and  stripping  off 
the,  person  so  manumitted.  The  same  cruel  Act  ordains,  that 
no  free  Negro,  or  Person  of  Colour,  shall  be  capable  of  ec- 
Quirjag  or.  being  seised  of  any  real  estate  whatever,  under 
penalty  of  (the,  forfeiture  of  such  estate ;  nor  is  he  allowed  to 
lease  a  bouse  for  a  longer  term  than  seven  years.  Can  this  Act 
have  been  ^allowed  by  the  King  ? 

tt.}ln  PfMARABA,  a  fine  as  payable  on 
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amounting  to  from  200  to  300  guilders.  Its  effect  in  restrain- 
tog  manumissions  appears  to  be  very  considerable,  as  in  that 
colony,  containing  about  80,000  slaves,  the  number  of  persons 
manumitted  has  not  exceeded  the  average  of  thirty-five  an- 
nually. Mr.  Bright  says  that  the  tax  has  been  reduced  or 
abolished  in  Demarara :  we  know  not  on  what  authority  he 
states  this ;  we  know  of  none. 

9.  In  Berbicb  the  tax  is  still  higher  than  in  Demarara,  being 
between  400  and  500  guilders,  and  the  average  of  manu- 
missions has  only  been  about  eleven  annually. 

10.  In  Jamaica,  it  is  true,  there  is  now  no  tax  paid  on 
manumission;  but  a  bond  for  100/.  is  required,  binding  the 
party  manumitting  to  the  payment  of  that  sum  in  case  the 
manumitted  slave  should  become  burdensome  to  the  public. 
This,  though  far  better  than  a  tax,  is  still  a  very  inconvenient 
provision,  and  doubtless  operates  as  a  powerful  restraint  on 
manumissions.  Would  it  not  be  much  better  to  pass  a  general 
Act,  which  should  make  the  property  of  the  person  who  should 
be  guilty  of  manumitting  a  slave  mala  fide,  liable  to  indemnify 
the  colony  for  any  expense  which  might  be  occasioned  by  it. 

There  are  no  returns  from  St.  Lucia,  or  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope. 

From  the  above  details,  several  important  inferences  may  be 
drawn. — 

1st  That  Mr.  Wilberforce  was  perfectly  correct  in  saying, 
that  since  the  period  of  Mr.  Ellis's  Address,  in  1707,  *everal 
of  the  colonial  legislatures  had  for  the  first  time  imposed,  or 
had  greatly  augmented,  the  fines  on  manumissions. 

2d.  That  his  failure  in  pointing  out  the  variations  which  bad 
subsequeutly  taken  place  in  the  colonial  laws  on  this  subject,  was 
entirely  owing  to  the  delinquency  of  the  colonial  authorities,  in 
not  furnishing  the  information  which  had  been  required  of  them 
by  the  Crown  in  consequence  of  addresses  from  Parliament. 
"The  honourable  Member  for  Bramber,"  says  Mr.  Bright, 
"  seems  not  to  have  looked  at  the  returns  on  the  table/'  When 
the  "  Appeal "  was  published,  those  returns,  though  called  for 
nearly  two  years  before,  had  not  yet  been  made. 

3d.  That  fines  on  manumission,  when  enforced,  are  attended 
with  most  injurious  effects  in  retarding  the  progress  of  enfran- 
chisement. 
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4th.  That  no  countervailing  benefit  cam  be  shewn  lo  afise  from 
those  fines  which  will  compensate  for  so  great  and  obvious  an 
evil.  If  the  contrary  is  asserted,  kt  returns  be  obtained  from 
all  the  islands,  to  shew  not  only  that  the  persons  manumitted 
have  had  the  annuities,  to  which  they  are  said  to  be  entitled, 
regularly  paid  to  them ;  but  that,  in  the  numerous  instances 
where  no  fine  has  been  exacted,  and  where,  of  course,  no  annuity 
in  payable,  the  manumitted  persons  have  become  a  bnrden  to 
the  public.  That  they  have  become  burdensome  we  certainly 
do  not  believe. 


p. 


"I  do  impute  a  bad  intention  to  the  man  who  put  this  book 

together:1    "1  put  it  to  the  House  whether  what  it  printed  in 

'    this  booh,  called  '  Negro  Slavery,9  as  a  fair  quotation,  is  so, 

or  such  as  ought  to  be  promulgated  as  the  real  sentiments  of  this 

respectable  gentleman?  meaning  the  Rev.  Mr.  Cooper,  (p.  71.) 

This  is  indeed  a  serious  charge.  Its  refutation  win  be  found 
in  the  juxta-positiou  of  the  passages  which  are  said  to  be  at 
variance. 

A  writer  in  the  "  Monthly  Repository,"  under  the  signature 
•f  "  Euelpis,"  had  expressed  an  opinion  that  the  Negroes 
might  be  converted  to  Christianity,  notwithstanding  their  pre- 
sent degraded  condition.  In  replying  to  this  writer,  in  the 
Monthly  Repository,  No.  ccfv.  p.  762,  Mr.  Cooper  makes  the 
following  observation. 

"  Euelpis  has  made  a  quotation  from  the  *  Report  of  the 
Wesleyan  Missions,'  to  shew  that  there  is  an  estate  in  Antigua 
upon  which  '  the  whip  is  not  needful  now,'  and  another  where 
« the  sound  of  the  whip  is  rarely  heard.'  This,  sir,  to  a 
Jamaica  man,  is  truly  astonishing;  and  I  can  venture  to  assure 
•  Euelpis,'  that  if  the  Missionaries  can  perform  such  wonders, 
without  creating  in  the  minds  of  the  Negroes  the  hope  of 
freedom,  they  will,  on  going  to  Jamaica,  meet  with  the  most 
zealous  support  from  Hie  planters  of  that  island,  who,  I  am 
sure,  would  be  glad  to  throw  aside  the  whip  if  they  saw  they 
could  do  it  with  safety." 

2  c 
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The  pamphlet  called  "  Negro  Slavery "  had  been  giving 
Mr.  Cooper's  oral  testimony  on  the  subject  of  the  driving 
system  to  the  following  effect : 

"  The  gangs  always  work  before  the  whip,  which  is  a  very 
weighty  and  powerful  instrument*  The  driver  has  it  always  in 
his  hand,  and  drives  the  Negroes,  men  and  women,  without 
distinction,  as  he  would  drive  horses  or  cattle  in  a  team.  Mr. 
Cooper  does  not  say  that  he  is  always  using  the  whip ;  bat  it 
is  known  to  be  always  present,  and  ready  to  be  applied  to  any 
who  flag  at  their  work  or  lag  behind  in  the  line." — To  this  sen- 
tence is  appended  the  following  note :  "  In  one  of  his  printed 
letters,  in  which  he  is  replying  to  an  objection,  Mr.  Cooper 
incidentally,  but  very  significantly,  remarks,  that  to  a  Jamaica 
man  it  would  be  truly  astonishing  to  learn  that  the  whip  was 
not  needed,  or  that  its  sound  was  rarely  heard/' 

We  certainly  cannot  perceive  the  slightest  discrepancy  be- 
tween the  two  statements ;  and  as  for  the  concluding  lines  of 
the  quotation  from  Mr.  Cooper's  letter,  which  state  that  the 
Jamaica  planters  would  be  glad  to  throw  aside  the  whip  if 
they  could,  and  which  Mr.  Bright  complains  should  have  been 
omitted,  they  would  only  have  given  additional  confirmation  to 
the  point  which  was  alone  at  issue,  the  existence  of  the  driving 
system. 

There  can  be  no  more  conclusive  evidence  of  the  absence 
of  all  discrepancy  between  Mr.  Cooper's  statemeut  and  that 
contained  in  "  Negro  Slavery,"  than  this,  that  Mr.  Cooper, 
previous  to  its  publication,  saw  and  approved,  not  only  the  par- 
ticular passage  which  has  given  occasion  to  Mr.  Bright's  impu- 
tation of  an  evil  intention,  but  every  syllable  which  is  there 
inserted  under  the  sanction  of  his  authority.  This  approbation 
he  has  again  expressed,  in  the  strongest  and  most  unqualified 
terms,  since  he  has  heard  what  passed  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. Indeed,  the  quotations  from  Mr.  Cooper's  letters  might 
have  been  considerably  enlarged,  with  great  advantage  to  the 
author's  object.  For  example  :  "  To  my  mind/'  says  Mr.  C, 
"  no  attempt  can  be  vainer  than  that  to  render  Negro  slavery 
compatible  with  human  happiness."  But  we  also  forbear,  and 
shall  only  refer  Mr.  Bright  to  the  Monthly  Repository,  No. 
ccviii.  p.  231,  &c,  for  information  which  may  be  interesting  to 
him,  from  the  pen  of  the  same  individual  whom  be  has  justly 
denominated  "  this  respectable  gentleman/' 
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Q. 


« It  is  not  fair  that  he  (Dr.  Williamson)  should  be  put  forward 
as  a  witness  against  the  planters  in  the  Westlndies"  (p.  71.) 

It  seems  to  us  the  very  perfection  of  fairness  to  try  the  West- 
Indian  system  by  the  testimony,  not  of  its  avowed  enemies,  but 
of  its  avowed  and  zealous  friends;  which  is  in  fact  what 
the  author  of  "  Negro  Slavery "  has  done  in  citing  Dr.  Wil- 
liamson. "  The  whole  result  of  Dr.  Williamson's  opinions,** 
says  Mr.  Bright,  "  is  highly  favourable  to  the  colonists,  and  to 
their  management  of  the  Negroes."  Now  this  is  precisely 
what  the  author  of  "  Negro  Slavery  "  has  stated  of  Dr.  Wil- 
liamson's testimony.  "Whenever  Dr. Williamson  speaks  in 
general  terms,  he  seems  at  a  loss  to  find  words  strong  enough 
in  which  to  eulogize  the  humanity  and  tenderness  of  West- 
Indian  proprietors  and  overseers. — But. ..let  us  come  to  parti- 
culars— *  &c.  p.  56.  The  work,  therefore,  as  Mr.  Sykes  ob- 
served, in  his  reply  to  Mr.  Bright,  "  was  quoted  expressly  as 
being  the  work  of  an  adverse  witness;*'  and  on  that  account  its 
reluctant  testimony  is  surely  the  more  valuable,  whenever  it 
can  be  adduced  to  establish  important  facts.  We  recommend, 
therefore,  on  this  very  ground,  the  evidence  of  Dr.  Williamson 
to  our  readers,  as  furnishing  a  less  exceptionable  proof  of  the 
evils  which  he  recognises,  than  the  evidence  of  the  avowed 
enemies  of  the  system  would  be  held  to  furnish. 
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"  Jn  1818,  a  law  pasted  in  DonriniBa  making  the  evidence  of 
Slaves  admissible"  and  "I have  every  reason  to  believe  a 
similar  law  will  be  introduced  m  every  other  West-India 
Hand."  (p.  74.) 

Thk  following  is  an  extract  from  an  Act  of  the  Dominica  Legis- 
lature of  23d  April  1818,  relative  to  this  important  subject, 
and  which,  except  as  it  indicates  a  slight  leaning  towards 
improvement,  is  a  very  unsatisfactory  enactment  indeed.  We 
trusty  however,  that  it  marks  the  commencement  of  a  new  era 
in  the  history  of  West-Indian  legislation,  notwithstanding  the 
singular  restrictions  which  tend  to  frustrate  its  professed  object. 
"  And  whereas  by  the  present  existing  law,  although  punish- 
ment by  fine  is  denounced  against  any  White  person  or  free  Per- 
son of  Colour,  who  shall  beat,  wound,  maim,  or  ill-treat  the  slave 
or  slaves  of  any  other  person,  or  deprive  such  slave  or  slaves  of 
his,  her,  or  their  property,  yet,  as  the  evidence  of  such  slave  or 
slaves  is  inadmissible  for  his,  her,  or  their  conviction,  by  which 
such  enactment  has  proved  of  little  effect,  as  such  offence  may 
occur  when  no  White  or  free  Person  of  Colour  is  present,  and 
the  offender  or  offenders  from  hence,  may  escape  with  impunity  ; 
Be  it,  and  it  is  hereby, 'further  enacted  and  ordained,  by  the 
authority  aforesaid, That,  from  and  after  the  publication  of  this 
Act,  any  White  person  or  free  Person  of  Colour,  who  shall 
beat,  maim,  wound,  or  ill  treat  any  slave  or  slaves,  the  pro- 
perty of  another  person  or  persons,  or  deprive  such  slave  or 
slaves  of  his,  her,  or  their  property,  on  complaint  being  made 
thereof  by  the  owner  or  owners  of  such  slave  or  slaves,  or  his, 
her,  or  their  representative,  to  any  justice  of  the  peace,  and 
the  slave  or  slaves  being  produced,  and  the  marks  of  the  blows 
or  wounds  being  exhibited  before  any  of  his  Majesty's  justices 
of  the  peace,  such  justice  shall,  and  he  is  hereby  empowered, 
authorized,  and  required,  should  he  deem  the  complaint  suffi- 
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eientJy  founded,  to  summon  Me  partg  so  accused  before  him,  and 
$o  examine  him  on  oath;  and  on  bis  refusal  to  be  examined, 
such  contumacy  shall  be  construed  an  admission  of  the  fact; 
and  thereupon  to  bud  over  such  White  or  free  Person  of 
Colour,  charged  with  such  offence,  to  appear  at  the  next  ensuing 
court  of  fraud  sessions  of  the  peace,  then  and  there  to  answer 
the  charge  alleged  against  such  White  or  free  Person  of  Colour* 
the  said  justice  having  previously  examined  upon  oath  such 
slave  or  slaves  (should  he,  she,  or  they  have  been  baptised), 
and  duly  explained  and  enforced  to  them  the  nature  and  solem- 
nity of  an  oath ;  which  examination  the  justice  shall  return 
with  the  recognisance  to  the  clerk  of  the  crown,  prior  to  the 
sitting  of  such  court;  and  on  the  parties  appearing  before  the 
court^  the  testimony  of  any  slaves  who  may  have  been  present 
(be,  she,  or  they  having  been  baptised)  shall  be  received,  as  far 
as  it  shall  appear  clear  and  consistent  in  the  opinion  of 
the  Court:  Provided  also,  nevertheless,  that  no  White  person 
or  free  Person  of  Colour  shall  be  convicted  of  any  of  the 
offences  aforesaid,  on  the  testimony  of  any  slaves,  unless  two 
of  the  said  slaves,  at  least,  do  clearly  and  consistently  agree 
with  each  other,  and  depose  to  the  same  faet,  act,  or  circum* 
stance ;  and  also,  unless  the  said  slaves  are  examined  apart, 
and  out  of  the  hearing  of  each  other:  and  provided  also, 
that  no  person  shall  be  convicted  on  the  testimony  of 
any  slaves,  for  any  of  the  offences  aforesaid*  unless  the 
same  shall  be  prosecuted  within  twelve  months  after  the 
commission  thereof.  And  On  the  conviction  of  the  person  or 
persons  charged  with  such  offence,  such  offender  or  offenders 
shall  be  subject  to  a  fide  not  exceeding  the  sum  of  one 
hundred  pounds,  or  imprisonment  •  for  a  term  not  exceeding 
three  months,  at  the  discretion  of  the  court ;  and  the  proprietor 
shall  or  may,  moreover,  have  his  action  of  damages  in  the  court 
of  Common  Pleas  against  any  White  or  free  Person  of  Colour 
so  offending,  for  any  loss  of  time  and  labour  sustained  of  such 
slave  or /slaves,  by  hut,  her,  or  them  so  beaten,  maimed, 
woundeej,  or  ill-treated." 

We  ^eave  it  to  lawyers  to  decide,  whether,  as'  the  above 
clause/  is  worded,  if  a  slave  is  only  robbed  of  his  property 
without  being  beaten,  and  so  has  no  marks,  blows,  or  wounds 
to  exhibit,  tbe  magistrate  can  proceed  at  all  against  the  offender 
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on  (he  testimony  of  the  slave.  Besides,  what  value  can  be 
affixed  to  the  expurgatory  oath  of  a  man  who  can  have  acted 
towards  a  poor  slave  in  the  way  that  is  described  ? 

Bat  whether  the  law  of  Dominica  be  well  adapted  to  its 
object  or  not,  we  can  have  no  doubt  as  to  its  being  the  clear 
and  imperative  duty  of  the  Government  and  Parliament  of  this 
country  to  secure,  with  as  little  delay  as  possible,  the  general 
admissibility  of  the  evidence  of  slaves.  At  present,  their  evidence 
is  universally  rejected  by  West-Indian  courts  (with  the  single 
almost  nugatory  exception  of  Dominica),  in  all  cases,  whether 
civil  or  criminal,  affecting  persons  of  free  condition,  on  the  ex- 
press ground  of  their  being  unworthy  of  credit.  And  yet,  as  we 
have  already  shewn,  the  Jamaica  slave  code,  and  indeed  every 
other  West-Indian  slave  code,  makes  them  competent  witnesses 
against  their  fellow-slaves  in  all  cases,  even  in  capital  cases ; 
and  this  without  the  sanction  of  any  form  of  adjuration  which 
they  consider  as  binding.  What  a  strange  anomaly  is  this ! 
Either  the  pretext  that  the  slaves  are  unworthy  of  credit  is  void 
of  foundation  ;  or  every  slave  who  is  tried  and  executed  on  the 
testimony  of  a  fellow-slave  is  cruelly  murdered.  But  we  shall 
be  toM,  perhaps, "  We  guard  against  false  evidence,  by  enacting 
(see  slave  law  of  Jamaica  of  1816,  section  84)  *  that,  in  case 
any  slave  shall,  with  evil  intent,  give  false  evidence  in  any  trial 
had  under  this  Act,  such  slave  or  slaves,  being  thereof  convicted, 
shall  suffer  the  same  punishment  as  the  person  or  persons  on 
whose  trial  such  false  evidence  was  given,  would,  if  convicted, 
have  been  liable  to  suffer.' "  And  why  should  not  the  same 
guard  be  equally  effectual  in  cases  affecting  persons  of  free 
condition?  We  admit,  indeed,  that  slaves  ought  not  to  be  made 
to  give  evidence  either  for  or  against  their  owners  (any  more 
than  a  wife  is  allowed  to  give  evidence  for  or  against  her  hus- 
band), unless  they  shall  first  have  been  enfranchised.  But  if 
even  the  Parian*  and  the  meanest  slaves  in  India  are  allowed  to 
give  evidence,  each  in  his  peculiar  way,  in  all  the  local  British 
courts;  if  the  West-Indian  slave  would  be  admitted  ks  a  com- 
petent witness  in  Westminster  Hall,  subject  only  to  tfie  same 
kind  of  objection  to  which  an  Englishman  would  be  sbbject ; 
what  possible  reason  can  there  be  for  continuing  to  exclude  the 
testimony  of  slaves  from  our  courts  of  judicature  in  the!  West 
Indies?  There  can  be  no  great  risk  that  White  juries*  and 
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judges  will  not  be  sufficiently  slow  in  giving  weight  to  such 
testimony,  even  if  admitted;  and,  without  a  question,  unless  it 
be  admitted,  the  result  of  the  best-framed  laws  of  amelioration 
and  protection  will  be,  what  the  Dominica  legislature  candidly 
states  to  have  been  the  result  of  such  laws  hitherto,  namely, 
that,  "  the  evidence  of  slaves  being  inadmissible,  the  enact- 
ments have  proved  of  little  effect." 


s. 

"  Nothing  can  be  more  satisfactory  than  these  reports  (of  Go- 
vernors, &c.)  to  shew  the  gradual  and  continued  improve- 
ment in  the  condition  of  the  slaves"  (p.  80.) 

To  judge  of  the  real  value,  however,  of  these  reports,  it  ought 
to  be  known,  that  in  1790  and  1791  the  following  Admirals 
and  Governors  of  Colonies  were  examined  at  the  bar  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  respecting  the  condition  of  the  slaves, 
during  the  space  of  thirty  or  forty  years  prior  to  that  period  ; 
namely,  Admirals  Rodney,  Shuldham,  Hotham,  Barringtoa; 
Arbuthnot,  Edwards,  Parker,  Lambert,  and  Gardner ;  and 
Governors  Lord  Macartney,  Dalling,  Payne,  Campbell,  Orde, 
and  Parry.  All  these  witnesses  (some  of  whom  also  eulo- 
gized even  the  Middle  Passage),  concurred  in  affirming,  that 
the  masters  were  humane  and  attentive ;  that  the  slaves  were 
well  clothed  and  fed,  better  than  the  labouring  people  in  this 
country ;  that  their  treatment,  particularly  that  of  the  field 
Negroes,  was  mild  and  humane ;  that  they  had  never  known 
any  cruel  treatment;  that  the  Jives  of  the  slaves  were  as  happy 
as  those  of  the  peasants  in  this  country — nay,  said  some  of 
them,  infinitely  more  comfortable  than  that  of  the  labouring 
poor  in  England,  or  any  other  part  of  the  world  they  knew;—' 
that  no  more  labour  was  required  of  them  than  they  could 
well  bear ;  and  that  they  were  well  satisfied  with  their  condu 
tion,  and  always  cheerful.  Two  of  these  witnesses  remarked, 
that  they  even  envied  the  condition  of  the  slaves,  and  wished 
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to  be  in  their  situation :  they  wished  themselves  to  be  Negroes  1 
This  testimony,  concurrently  given  by  so  many  respectable 
men  ia  1790,  it  much  stronger  in  favour  of  the  happiness  of 
the  skives  of  that  period,  than  any  thing  adduced  by  Mr. 
Jtmnyok  with,  respect  to  their  condition  in  1817  and  1810,  even 
after  twenty-seven  years  of  alleged  progressive  improvement. 
The  evidence  he  has  adduced  is  feebleness  itself,  when  com- 
pared with  the  strength  and  universality  of  the  eulogy  of  these 
older  witnesses ;  although  it  is  the  object  of  Mr.  Marryaf s 
speech  to  shew  that  great  improvements  have  taken  place  since 
their  time.  If,  however,  great  improvements  have  since  taken 
place ;  and  if  it  nevertheless  be  true  that  the  Negroes  (men, 
women,  and  children)  are  still  mere  chattels, — the  absolute  pro- 
perty of  their  master,  who  may  at  pleasure  sell  or  transfer  them, 
or  even,  expatriate  tfeem  for  ever ;  that  they  may  be  seized  or  sold 
for  bis  debts ;  thai  they  are  driven  by  the  whip  to  labour  for 
which  they  receive  ho  wages ;  that  they  have  no  Sabbath,  and 
no  legal  marriage ;  that  their  flesh  may  be  lacerated  with  im- 
prioity,  to  the  extent  of  thirty-nine  lashes  of  the  cart-whip,  at 
the  bidding  of  an  individual,  their  master  or  his  delegate,  for 
any  offence,  or  for  no  offence  ;— if  all  this  be  true  (and  if  it  be 
denied,  we  are  ready  to  prove  its  truth),  then  what  must  have 
been  their  state  thirty  or  forty  years  ago,  before  the  vaunted 
modern  improvements  had  even  been  thought  of?  And  yet, 
As/ore  they  bad  been  thought  of,  we  have  testimony  upon  testi- 
mony, even  to  satiety,  and  that  of  the  most  imposing  descrip- 
tion, which  places  the  happiness  of  the  West-Indian  slave  so 
high  as  to  make  bim  an  objeet  of  just  envy  to  the  British 
peasant.  How  is  this  phenomenon  to  be  explained  ?  It  admits 
of  an<  easy  explanation,  if  it  were  necessary.  It  is  sufficient, 
however,  for  oar  present  purpose,  to  have  shewn  that  such 
testimony  was  actually  given  in  1790. — That,  at  the  same  time, 
the  testimony  was  incorrect  (the  witnesses  themselves,  however 
respectable,  having  some  how  or  other  been  deceived  as  to  the 
real  state  of  things),  cannot,— after  all  that  was  affirmed  in  this 
vety  debate  on  the  subject  of  recent  improvement,  and  all  that 
was  nevertheless  admitted  respecting  the  actual  condition  of 
the  slave,— cannot,  we  say,  be  any  longer  doobted. 

We  have  shewn  that  the  testimony  brought   forward  by 
Mr.  Manyat  ia  not  so  strong  and  decisive  in  favour  of  the 
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btimantty  of  the  West-Indian  system  as  that  of  1796.  But,, 
besides  this,  his  witnesses  are  not  all  what  he  alleges  them  to  be* 
He  affirms  them  to  be,  not  "  West-India  proprietors,  but  Go* 
vernors,  who,  as  far  as  their  opinions  go,  must  speak  disinter- 
estedly, and  are  least  of  all  liable  to  be  influenced  by  colonial 
prejudices."  Of  the  seven  witnesses  he  has  produced,  how- 
ever, two — namely,  the  President  of  Tobago,  and  the  Assembly 
of  Jamaica— are  interested  parties,  planters,  not  disinterested 
Governors.  General  Douglas,  instead  of  being  a  favourable, 
is  an  adverse  witness.  There  are,  according  to  him,  many 
instances  of  the  reverse  of  just  and  kind  treatment,  and  some 
of  very  great  cruelty.  Governor  Probyn's  testimony  is  ren- 
dered of  less  importance,  not  only  by  his  very  brief  residence 
in  the  West  Indies,  but  by  bis  having  treated  so  lightly  the 
flagrant  cruellies  of  the  Rev*  Mr.  Rawlins.  (See  Papers  from 
St.  Kitts,  printed  by  the  House  of  Commons  in  1818.)  The 
remaining  witnesses  require  a  more  detailed  notice. 

Sir  Ralph  Woodford's  evidence  confutes  itself.  He  tells  us, 
that  the  slaves  "  can,  if  they  choose,  with  very  little  trouble, 
amass  much  beyond  the,  wants  of  the  utmost  ambition  or 
profligacy?  (p.  80.)  Surely  this  statement  is  much  beyond 
the  sober  truth,  and  indicates  a  style  of  the  utmost  exaggera- 
tion. Is  it  not  perfectly  plain,  that  if  the  slaves,  by  their 
labour  on  their  one  day  of  the  week,  can  amass  wealth,  the 
master,  who  has  the  absolute  command  and  usufruct  of  five  of 
their  days  at  the  least,  must  possess  the  means  of  exorbitant 
accumulation.  If  the  slave's  one  day  can  be  turned  to  such 
good  account,  wby  are  not  the  master's  five  made  equally  pro- 
fitable ?  The  profits  of  the  slaves,  fre  it  remembered,  do  not 
arise  from  the  payment  of  wages  by  the  master,  which  might 
subtract  from  bis  gains,  but  from  the  culture  of  the  soil,  and 
the  sale  of  its  produce  ;  from  means,  that  is  to  say,  which  are 
equally  accessible  to  the  master  as  to  the  slave.  The  same 
hands  which  on  one  day  arc  capable  of  producing  such  immense 
returns  from  the  soil  as  to  be  even  much  beyond  the  wants  of 
nmbition  or  profligacy— {the  limits  Sir  R.  Woodford  assigns 
to  these  are  not  obvious)— are  employed,  under  the  stimulat- 
ing impulse  of  the  lash,  on  the  other  five  days,  on  the  same 
•oil,  for  the  sole  benefit  of  the  master ;  and  yet  we  do  not  hear 
that  the  planters  of  Trinidad  are  enriched  even  to  that  point 
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which  is  necessary  for  the  satisfaction  of  their  creditors.  In 
short,  the  statement  proves  itself,  on  the  least  reflection,  to  he 
hasty,  and  ill-founded,  taken  up  perhaps  from  mere  loose  con* 
versation  with  slave-holders,  and  certainly  without  having  been 
subjected  to  that  scrutiny  which  must  at  once  have  detected 
its  fallacy.  If  it  were  true,  it  would  only  serve  to  confirm, 
what  is  already  indeed  sufficiently  established,  that  free  labour 
is  more  profitable,  nay,  infinitely  more  profitable,  than  slave 
labour. 

No  man  doubts,  that  "  with  a  humane  owner  "  a  Negro  may 
be  "  most  happy ;"  but  is  not  the  converse  of  this  proposition 
equally  true,  that  with  an  inhumane  owner  he  may,  nay  must, 
be  unhappy  ?    Now,  what  is  charged  against  the  West-Indian 
system  is  precisely  this, — not  that  there  are  not  many  humane 
masters ;  not  that  every  master  is  harsh  and  cruel,  and  makes 
his  slaves  miserable,  but — that  every  master  may  be  harsh  and 
cruel,  and  may  make  his  slaves  miserable  with  impunity.     But 
then  comes  the  effectual  check  which  Sir  R.  Woodford  appre- 
hends that  self-interest  imposes  on  the  abuse  of  the  master's 
power.     But  do  men  never  mistake  or  neglect  their  interests  ? 
Are  they  always  sober,  always  dispassionate  1    Look  at  the 
cases  of  Rawlins,  Huggins,  Hodge,  Carty,  and  Bowen,  and  of 
multitudes  besides. — Moreover,  is  it  always  clear  that  a  master's 
pecuniary  interest  is  on  the  side  of  humanity  to  his  slaves  ?    Is 
not  the  case  of  a  jobbing-gang,  for  example,  in  the  West 
Indies,  a  case  precisely  parallel  to  that  of  post-horses  in  Eng- 
land ?    A  jobbing-master,  we  will  suppose,  receives  five  pounds 
an  acre  for  digging  land  into  cane  holes.     Is  it  not  a  matter  of 
mere  calculation  in  this  case,  as  in  the  case  of  post-horses, 
whether,  at  the  end  of   ten  years,  by  extracting  a  greater 
portion  of  labour  from  his  slaves  than  is  consistent  with  their 
comfort  and  increase,  although  at  the  end  of  that  time  they  may 
be  diminished  in  value,  he  may  not  be  richer  than  he  would 
be,  if  he  should  work  them  moderately,  feed  them  well,  and 
preserve  their  strength  and  value  unimpaired  ?    But  this  sordid 
and  cruel  calculation  is  not  necessarily  confined  to  jobbings- 
gangs.     Suppose  a  planter  to  purchase  land  in  Trinidad,  and 
to  remove  thither  from  some  neighbouring  island  a  gang  of 
Negroes  for  its  cultivation.     Is  it  no  object  with  him  to  save  a 
whole  year's  crop,  by  pressing  forward  the  clearing  and  plant- 
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ing  of  his  land  ?  The  delay  of  a  month  or  two  may  be  ruin  to 
biro,  should  the  proper  season  be  lost  for  planting.  Has  he 
then  no  pecuniary  temptation  to  over-drive  his  slaves?  Similar 
casts,  cases  too  of  daily  occurrence,  might  be  multiplied. 

The  soundness  of  this  reasoning  is  curiously  illustrated  in  a 
report  of  the  Jamaica  Assembly  of  the  23d  November  1804,  from 
.which  it  appears  that  it  is  often  deemed  by  planters  their  in- 
terest to  extend  their  sugar  cultivation  far  beyond  their  means, 
in  the  hope  of  extricating  themselves  by  a  great  effort  from  their 
pecuniary  difficulties ;  as  a  large  crop  may  procure  them  further 
advances  of  capital,  in  the  way  of  loan.  Even  at  the  present 
moment,  the  planters  of  all  the  islands  are  telling  Parliament, 
in  their  petitions,  that  unless  they  can  get  a  better  price  for 
their  sugars  their  slaves  must  starve ;  in  other  words,  that  it  has 
ceased  to  be  their  interest  to  feed  their  slaves  and  to  prevent 
their  starving.  And  yet  all  this  is  said  in  the  face  of  Sir  R. 
.Woodford's  statement  (and  similar  statements  have  been  made 
by  many  of  the  Colonial  Assemblies),  that  the  slaves  can,  if 
they  choose,  with  very  lit  tie  trouble,  amass  much  beyond  the  wants 
.of  the  utmost  ambition  or  profligacy.  Nay,  the  Assembly  of 
Jamaica,  who  now  tell  us  their  slaves  must  starve  if  the  price  of 
sugar  is  not  enhanced,  in  their  report  of  18 16  gravely  assured  us 
"  that  one  day's  labour  in  Jamaica  will  produce  as  much  food 
as  twenty-five  could  raise  in  Europe."  Now,  as  the  population 
of  Europe  do  contrive,  in  the  313  working  days  of  the  year, 
to  raise  food  enough  to  prevent  their  starving,  it  follows,  that, 
by  applying  a  twenty-fifth  part  of  that  time,  or  twelve  days 
and  a  half  in  the  year,  to  the  growth  of  provisions,  the  slaves 
in  Jamaica  would  at  least  escape  being  starved :  and  that  by 
giving  them  the  Sundays,  and  a  few  clays  beside,  they  would  be 
placed  in  the  same  enviable  condition  which  Sir  R.  Woodford 
describes  as  being  that  of  the  slaves  of  Trinidad.  And  yet,  while 
the  slave,  with  his  scanty  fragment  of  time,  has  thus  the  means 
of  wealth  completely  in  his  power,  the  master,  who  has  the 
absolute  coutroul  and  disposal  of  the  remainder  of  his  time,  can 
scarcely  contrive  to  exist  on  its  produce ! ! !  Such  are  the  tales 
by  which  the  Parliament  and  people  of  England  have  been, 
and  continue  to  be,  beguiled,  with  respect  to  West-Indian 
slavery.  Is  it  not  perfectly  obvious  that  one  of  two  things  must 
he  the  case, — either  that. the  statementof  the  Jamaica  Assembly 
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#f  1610  if  untrue,  or  that  there  it  no  truth  in  the  statements 
which  affirm  that  the  slaves  most  starve  if  the  price  of  sugar 
is  not  enhanced?  We  cannot  think  so  ill  of  the  West-Indian 
planners  as  to  believe  that  they  would  permit  their  slaves  to 
starve,  when,  according  to  their  own  shewing,  the  applica- 
tion of  a  few  days9  labour  in  the  year  would  effectually  obviate 
the  possibility  of  such  an  evil,  and  even  load  the  slaves  with 
abundance. 

.  Sir  R.  Woodford  tells  us  further,  that "  the  comforts  of  the 
slaves  depend  upon  themselves  and  their  own  industry,  and 
their  health  upon  their  own  imprudences"— but  then  comes  a 
fatal  OR>— "  or  the  quantum  of  work  they  are  required  to  per* 
form*"  What,  then,  shall  secure  them  and  their  comforts  and 
their  health  against  this  fatal  alternative  ?  Against  this  there  is 
no  security,  even  in  Trinidad,  although  its  institutions  are  more 
favourable  to  Negro  happiness  than  those  of  any  other  of  oar 
colonies.  But  that  island  is  cursed  (and  a  curse  it  is,  where  its 
produce  is  to  be  extracted  by  means  of  whip-driven  slaves) 
with  a  richer  soil,  which;  making  Negro  labour  there  compara- 
tively more  profitable  than  in  the  other  islands,  leads  to  a 
severer  exaction  of  it.  To  this  cause  mainly,  we  believe,  is 
to  be  attributed  the  dreadful  waste  of  African  life  which  has 
taken  place  in  Trinidad  since  it  became  a  British  colony ;  a  waste 
perhaps  equalling,  if  not  surpassing,  any  thing  yet  known  even 
in  the  annals  of  West-Indian  plantership. 

But  the  most  extraordinary  statement  on  the  part  of  Sir 
R.  Woodford  remains  to  be  noticed.  "  I  have  frequently,"  he 
says,  "  known  cases  pf  Negroes  preferring  to  continue  slaves, 
rather  than,  with  ample  means,  to  purchase  their  freedom,  or 
even  to  accept  it."  We  must  frankly  say  that  we  do  not 
believe  this  statement,  though,  without  doubt,  Sir  R.  Woodford 
is  persuaded  of  its  truth.  We  trust  that,  in  the  next  session  of 
Parliament,  the  Governor  of  Trinidad  will  be  required  to  pro- 
duce the  names  of  the  Negroes  whom  he  has  frtqwentty  known 
to  prefer  continuing  slaves,  "  rather  than,  with  ample  means,  to 
purchase  their  freedom,  or  even  to  accept  it;"  and  that  ha 
will  add  to  their  names  their  age,  sex,  place  of  residence,  and 
peculiar  circumstances  (for  such  instances  of  rare  felicity  ought 
not  to  be  concealed);  specifying  also,  whether  their  preferring 
to  continue  slaves  themselves  did  uot  arise  from  their  rather 
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to  employ  their  "ample  means"  m  redeeming  their 
children  from  slavery.  It  is  notorious,  that  at  the  Bay  of  Hon- 
duras, for  instance,  a  large  majority  of  those  slaves  who  attain, 
late  in  life,  the  means  of  purchasing  their  freedom,  choose 
to  employ  those  means  in  purchasing  the  freedom  of  their 
children  rather  than  their  own. 

This  statement  of  Sir  R. Woodford  is  the  more  extraordinary, 
because  it  is  well  known  that  at  Trinidad  there  is  no  general 
indisposition  in  the  slaves  to  procure  or  to  accept  manu- 
mission. The  proportion  in  that  island  of  free  Blacks  and 
Coloured  Persons  to  the  slave  population,  is  three  times  as  great 
as  in  any  other  colony,  and  ten  times  as  great  as  in  some.  . 

On  the  whole,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  evidence  of  Sir 
R.  Woodford  (whom  Mr.  Marryat  mistakenly  represents  as  a 
correspondent  of  the  African  Institution)  does  not  very  con- 
clusively or  satisfactorily  establish  the  points  which  it  has  been 
adduced  to  substantiate. 

With  respect  to  Mr.  Marryat's  remaining  witnesses,  Colonel 
Maxwell  and  Colonel  Arthur,  they  are  rather  unfortunately 
chosen.  The  delusion  under  which  their  first  letters,  quoted  by 
Mr.  Marryat,  were  written,  was  soon  dispelled.  Colonel  Max- 
well shortly  after  found  it  necessary  to  interfere  in  behalf  of  the 
oppressed  slaves ;  but  many  of  his  efforts  were  frustrated  by  the 
perverse  opposition  of  the  colonists.  His  conduct  in  bringing 
•cruelty  to  light,  and  endeavouring  also  to  bring  it  to  punish* 
ment,  was  presented  by  the  grand  jury  of  Dominica  as  a 
nuisance;  nor  was  it  less  obnoxious  to  the  House  of  Assembly  of 
that  island.  In  short,  he  was  almost  uniformly  opposed  in  his 
efforts  to  abate  and  punish  oppression. 

As  for  the  more  matured  views  of  Colonel  Arthur  respecting 
the  real  state  of  colonial  bondage,  it  is  only  necessary  to  refer 
to  Mr.  Buxton's  reply  (p.  109),  and  to  the  fresh  correspondence 
with  Lord  Bathurst,  which  was  ordered  by  the  House  of  Com- 
mons to  be  printed  on  the  16th  of  June  1823.  A  part  of  that 
correspondence  has  already  been  inserted  in  Appendix  B. ; 
but  as  it  is  of  some  importance  to  appreciate  accurately  the 
value  of  the  statements  so  triumphantly  made  respecting  West- 
Indian  improvement,  Hre  shall  not  hesitate  to  take  from  it  some 
father  extracts, 
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Extract  of  a  letter  from  Lieut-Col.  Arthur  to  the  Right  Hon. 
Earl  Bathurat;  dated  October  7th,  1820. 

"  In  the  dispatches  which  I  had  the  honour  to  address  to 
your  Lordship  shortly  after  my  arrival  in  this  settlement,  it 
afforded  me  the  greatest  pleasure  to  bear  testimony  to  the 
humanity  which  I  observed  generally  exercised  by  the  wood- 
cutters, towards  their  slaves. 

"  On  the  necessity  I  was  under,  however,  in  my  dispatch 
of  the  21st  October  1816,  of  detailing  to  your  Lordship  the 
cruelty  which  had  been  exercised  by  a  settler  named  Michael 
Carty,  I  was  called  upon  to  make  some  observations  upon  the 
extreme  inhumanity  of  many  of  the  lower  class  of  settlers 
residing  in  the  town  of  Belize  towards  their  slaves ;  and  as  it 
appeared  to  be  an  evil  greatly  increasing,  I  submitted  at  the 
same  time  the  total  inadequacy  of  the  courts  of  this  settle* 
ment  to  check  this  vicious  disposition. 

"  In  my  report  to  your  Lordship,  of  the  16th  May  last, 
No.  27,  upon  the  insurrection  which  had  taken  place  in  the 
interior  of  the  colony,  I  represented  that  it  had  originated  from 
the  harshness  with  which  some  of  the  slaves  had  been  treated, 
and  that  I  was  not  without  hope  the  consequences  on.  that  oc 
cation  would  have  had  the  beneficial  tendency  of  exciting  a 
greater  degree  of  humanity  towards  these  unfortunate  people : 
—I  am  much  distressed,  my  Lord,  that  my  expectations  have 
not  been  answered;  and  such  is  the  increasing  severity  and 
cruelty  which  is  now  practised  with  impunity,  that  although 
I  am  very  conscious  of  the  difficulty  which  has  hitherto  pre- 
sented itself  to  his  Majesty's  government  upon  the  general 
question  of  the  administration  of  justice  in  Honduras,  I  am 
most  reluctantly  constrained  to  bring  the  subject  again  under 
your  Lordship's  consideration.  The  result  of  a  trial,  which 
was  instituted  on  the  6th  instant  agaroat  an  inhabitant  for  ex- 
cessive cruelty  towards  a  poor  slave,  absolutely  excludes  every 
hope,  under  the  present  system  of  jurisprudence,  of  bringing 
offenders  to  punishment  when  guilty  of  the  most  flagrant  acts  of 
inhumanity  and  oppressiom  The  trial  to  which  I  allude  was 
instituted  against  a  free  woman  of  colour,  named  Duncannette 
Campbell,  under  a  bench  warrant,  *  for  punishing  her.  slave 
named  Kitty  in  an  illegal,  cruel,  and  severe  manner*  by 
chaining  her  and  repeatedly  whipping  her,  and  for  confining 
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her  for  a  considerable  time  in  the  said  chains  in  the  loft  of  her. 
house.' 

"  As  the  sufferings  of  this  poor  slave  deeply  excited  my 
commiseration,  I  made  it  a  point  to  attend  the  court:. the 
female  slave  appeared  covered  with  wounds  and  stripes.  The 
medical  gentleman,  who  had  examined  her  by  order  of  the 
magistrates  as  soon  as  she  was  taken  into  custody,  deposed : 
*  1  examined  the  slave  Kitty,  and  observed  the  scores  of  se- 
veral wounds,  which  appeared  to  have  been  recently  inflicted 
with  a  whip  or  cow-skin ;  they  were  chiefly  upon  the  shoulders, 
but  there  was  also  a  considerable  number  on  the  left  arm,  the 
neck  and  face :  those  on  the  face  had  produced  considerable 
swelling  and  other  symptoms  of  inflammation;  one  of  the 
stripes  had  divided  the  ala  of  the  left  ear,  another  had  wounded 
the  left  eye-ball ;  both  eyes  were  much  swelled  and  inflamed, 
and  her  whole  countenance  was  so  much  disfigured  that  it  was  ' 
some  time  before  1  could  recognise  her.9 

"  The  police  officer  deposed,  '  On  proceeding  to  the  dwell- 
ing of  Miss  Duncannette  Campbell,  I  found  the  slave  Kitty  at 
the  foot  of  a  bed,  with  a  pair  of  handcuffs  on,  and  chained 
round  the  legs  with  a  double  padlock  ;  the  chain  was  bound 
round  so  close  that  she  could  not  stand  or  move.  I  saw  a  cut 
upon  the  left  ear,  and  many  stripes  upon  the  back ;  her  face  also 
bore  visible  marks  of  whipping,  and  there  was  a  braise  under 
her  eye.  I  tried  to  lift  her  up,  but  she  could  not  stand;  ahe 
-informed  me  that  she  had  been  in  this  situation  for  six  weeks/ 
In  fact  every  charge  stated  in  the  warrant  was  most  fully  proved. 

"  To  deny  the  punishment  which  had  been  so.  cruelly  in- 
flicted was  of  course  impossible ;  and  therefore  the  only  defence 
which  the  prisoner  attempted  to  set  up  was,  that  the  gentle- 
man with  whom  she  had  cohabited  aud  lived  for  many  years 
had  instigated  the  slave  to  neglect  her  business,  disobey  her 
orders,  and  to  behave  with  the  greatest  insubordination ;  that 
the  slave  was  her  own  property,  and  thai  therefore  the  had  a 
right  to  punish  her  cm  she  thought  proper.  The  prisoner  ad- 
mitted, indeed  voluntarily  bore  testimony  to,  the  uniform  em* 
eelient  conduct  of  the  poor  slave  for  many  years,  and  stated  that 
the  circumstance  for  which  she  had  mow  chastised  her  was  the 
only  misconduct  of  which  she  had  ever  been  guilty. 

"The  Bench,  which  was  composed  of  four  magistrates,  in 
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charging  the  jury,  in  no  way  whatever  adverted  to  the  dread* 
ful  instrument  with  which  the  punishment  had  been  inflicted ; 
to  the  poor  slave's' ear  having  been  cut  through ;  to  the  fright- 
ful blows  on  her  face,  or  to  the  confinement  in  chains  (every 
part  of  which  is  illegal  by  the  consolidated  slave-act  of  Jamaica, 
which  is  by  the  law  professed  to  be  acknowledged  in  the  courts 
of  this  settlement,  although  the  act  is  not  in  the  country),  but 
briefly  observed,  that  by  law  every  owner  was  justified  in 
punishing  to  the  extent  of  thirty-nine  lashes;  and  therefore  the 
only  point  for  the  consideration  of  the  jury  was,  Whether  a 
greater  number  of  lashes  had  been  inflicted  in  the  present  case  7 
Without  fivb  minutes  hesitation  thb  prisoner 
was  acquitted  1 1 " 

Again,   on  the  28th  September  1821,  Colonel  Arthur 
writes : 

"  On  the  11th  instant,  I  received  the  enclosed  report,  No.  1* 
from  the  officer  of  police,  stating  the  illegal  punishment  he 
had  been  required,  by  Mr.  Bowen,  a  magistrate,  to  inflict  on 
one  of  his  slaves ;  and  also  detailing  a  roost  severe  punishment 
which  he  had  in  part  carried  into  effect  at  the  instance  of  the 
Bench,  bat  with  the  further  execution  of  which  he  hesitated  to 
proceed,  as  it  appeared  to  bim  contrary  to  law.  Immediately 
on  receiving  this  information  1  addressed  the  magistrates,  in- 
forming them,  I  was  sorry  to  find,  on  a  bare  commitment, 
without  any  trial  or  evidence  whatever,  a  very  severe  punish- 
ment had  been  ordered  on  four  slaves,  and  intimating,  it  was 
unknown  to  me  that  any  power,  was  vested  in  the  Bench  to 
cause  punishment  to  be  so  summarily  inflicted.  I  requested 
some  explanation  on  the  subject. 

"  la  their  reply  the  Bench  endeavoured  to  gloss  over  the 
natter  as  well  as  they  could,  setting  forth,  that  the  trial  of 
slaves  by  jury  was  a  heavy  expense  to  the  country ;  thai  they 
had  acted  with  no  intention  of  infringing  the  laws  of  the  settle* 
meat,  or  the  rights  of  the  slaves ;  that  under  a  heavy  penalty, 
whether  competent  or  not,  they  were  obliged  to  act  as  magis- 
trates, and  consequently,  their  fellow-settlers  always  viewed 
their  conduct,  when  not  strictly  regular,  with  every  indulgence. 

"  Ahfeough  their  proceeding  was  in  direct  violation  of  the 
law,  I  animadverted  upon  it  in  milder  terms  than  I  should 
otherwise  have  been  disposed  to  have  done,  from  the  impres- 
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ston  that  two  of  the  magistrates  (it  being  their  first  year  in  office), 
might  have  acted  without  consideration,  under  the  influence  of 
Mr.  Bowen,  who,  as  an  older  magistrate,  was  well  acquainted 
with  the  laws  and  customs  of  the  court ;  and  to  whom,  from 
bis  well-known  character,  I  could  have  no  hesitation  in  refer- 
ring the  whole  matter,  although  it  was  difficult  in  such  a  case 
officially  to  attach  the  blame  where  I  felt  it  ought  to  have 
rested ;  I  did  so,  however,  as  far  as  I  could  with  propriety, 
and  also  directed  all  the  poor  slaves  to  be  instantly  liberated 
and  delivered  up  to  their  respective  owners. 

"  In  the  course  of  investigating  this  flagrant  attempt  upon 
the  rights  of  the  slaves,  I  was  led  to  the  knowledge  of  Mr. 
Bowen  having  confined  the  poor  slave  in  chains  in  his  own 
premises,  whom  the  police  officer  had  refused  to  place  in  that 
situation  in  the  jail ;  and  an  affidavit  made  before  one  of  the 
magistrates  of  his  general  cruelty  and  inhumanity  was  at  the 
same  time  laid  before  me.  Having  fully  ascertained  the  unex- 
ceptionable character  of  the  complainant,  and  made  every  in- 
vestigation which  prudence  could  suggest,  I  determined  to  issue 
a  search-warrant,  and  your  Lordship  will  perceive  by  the  return 
of  the  officer  of  police  on  the  back  of  the  warrant  that  the 
slaves  were  found  chained  in  the  manner  described  in  the 
affidavit. 

"  The  warrant  having  been  examined  on  the  following 
morning  by  the  Bench,  Mr.  Bowen  was  ordered  for  trial  on  the 
26th  instant ;  but  I  mnst  here  observe,  that  although  the  evi- 
dence on  the  examination  was  most  clear  and  distinct,  the 
majority  of  the  three  Magistrates  deemed  it  so  very  doubtful 
whether  the  offence  could  be  considered  a  breach  of  any  law, 
or  whether  there  had  been  any  further  punishment  inflicted  by 
Mr.  Bowen  than  an  owner  was  justified  in  giving  his  slave,  that 
they  were  much  disposed  to  question  the  propriety  of  any  pro- 
secution ;  this,  of  course,  convinced  me  of  the  feeling  and  dis- 
position of  the  Bench. 

"  In  order  that  I  might  be  under  no  error  from  misrepresen- 
tation, 1  attended  the  trial,  and  the  following  circumstances 
were  most  clearly  and  distinctly  proved,  indeed  not  denied ; 
'that  on  the  bare  suspicion  of  having  made  away  with  some 
handkerchiefs  committed  to  her  care  to  dispose  of,  a  poor 
female  slave  was  tied  up  by  order  of  her  owner  and  severely 
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flogged,  and  then  handcuffed  and  shackled,  placed  ia  an  old 
store,  infested  with  vermin  and  the  noisome  flies  of  this  country. 
After  being  in  this  situation  for  five  days  and  nights,  Serjeant 
Rush,  a  military  pensioner,  interceded  with  Mr.  Bowen  for  her 
release,  and  having  pledged  himself,  if  the  handkerchiefs  were 
not  found,  to  pay  the  exorbitant  sum  demanded,  the  poor 
creature  was  liberated  on  Sunday  about  mid-day.  On  the  fol- 
lowing morning  she  left  her  owner's  house  to  make  her  com* 
plaint  and  seek  redress :  for  this,  and  on  no  other  ground  what- 
ever, she  was  again  seized  upon,  tied  down  on  her  belly  to  the 
ground,  her  arms  and  legs  being  stretched  out,  and  secured  to 
four  stakes  with  sharp  cords,  and  in  this  shocking  attitude,  in 
the  heat  of  the  sun,  exposed  before  the  men  in  a  perfect  state 
of  nature,  she  was  again  severely  flogged,  in  presence  of  her 
inhuman  master  and  his  brother,  upon  her  back  and  posteriors, 
and  then  sent  back  to  her  place  of  torment,  and  there  again 
confined  in  handcuffs  and  chains,  and  subsisted  on  the  wretched 
pittance  of  twenty  plantains  and  two  mackarel  per  week  for 
above  fourteen  days.  Occasionally,  indeed,  it  appeared,  the 
Miserable  being  was  led  out  by  day,  and  chained  to  a  tree  in 
the  yard,  and  there  compelled  to  wash.  This,  my  Lord,. was 
an  offence  for  which  the  magistrates  could  find  no  law  on  which 
to  charge  the  jury,  nor  the  jury  any  under  which  to  find  the 
prisoner  guilty  1  Most  truly,  indeed,  was  it -observed  by  the 
advocate,  in  open  court,  that  if  they  rejected  the  consolidated 
slave-law  of  Jamaica,  which  by  custom  and  usage  had  been 
considered  for  years  as  the  law  of  the  settlement,  he  shuddered 
to  remind  them  that  there  was  the  Act  of  21st  Geo.  3d,  chap. 
07,  which  protected  even  brutes  from  inhumanity. 

"  The  case  of  the  male  slaves  actually  apprehended  by  the 
officer  of  police,  handcuffed,  shackled,  and  loaded  with  an 
enormous  cattle-chain,  in  the  very  dwelling  of  this  magistrate, 
I  need  not  in  this  dispatch  enlarge  upon.  If  the  enormity 
against  the  poor  female  was  no  violation  of  the  law,  this  of 
course  could  not  be  deemed  illegal. 

"  The  slaves  in  this  country  have,  for  some  time  past,  ap- 
peared to  require  no  incentive  to  agitate  their  already  irritated 
minds ;  and  therefore  to  quiet  in  some  degree  the  alarm  which 
will  no  doubt  quickly  spread  amongst  them,  of  their  being 
thus  deprived  of  all  protection,  I  have,  after  assembling  the 
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members  of  the  supreme  court  as  a  council,  this  day  issued  a 
proclamation  tn  his  Majesty's  name,  declaring  the  consolidated 
slave-law  of  Jamaica  to  be  in  force  until  others  are  enacted, 
copy  of  which,  with  my  letter  to  the  magistrates,  I  beg  to 
submit,  and  of  which  I  trust  your  Lordship  will  approve.  The 
measure  will  no  doubt  be  offensive  enough  to  Mr.  Bowen  and 
Ms  partisans,  and  to  many  others  who  have  always  manifested 
the  most  violent  opposition  to  any  interference  with  the  deal- 
ings of  owners  with  their  slaves ;  but  I  regard  them  with  in- 
difference in  comparison  to  the  manifest  injustice  and  cruelty 
of  abandoning  all  the  slaves  to  the  mercy  of  their  proprietors, 
although  I  still  hope  there  are  many  who  treat  them  with  all  the 
Madam  and  humanity  consistent  with  their  state  of  bondage." 

"  Enclosure  No.  1,  in  Colonel  Arthurs,  of  28th  Sept.,  1821. 
"Sir,  «  Bellse,  Hondnras,  11th  September  1821. 

"1  beg  leave  to  acquaint  you,  that  on  the  4th  instant  it  was 
reported  to  me  that  M.  W.  Bowen,  Esq.  a  magistrate,  had  sent 
a  slave  of  his,  by  the  name  of  Guy,  to  the  common  gaol,  with 
orders  to  the  constable  that  he,  Guy,  should  be  worked  on  the 
public  works  with  the  convicts  in  chains.  Conceiving  that  the 
order  was  irregular,  coming  from  only  one  magistrate,  and  he 
being  the  proprietor  of  the  slave,  I  gave  directions  to  the  con- 
stable not  to  pay  any  attention  to  the  order  until  I  saw  the 
gentleman  myself,  it  being  my  intention  to  state  my  reason  for 
not  complying  with  his  order;  but  being  unfortunately  unwell, 
I  did  not  see  him  until  the  10th  instant,  when,  a  meeting  of  the 
magistrates  took  place  at  the  Court-house,  where,  "in  the  pre- 
sence of  two  other  magistrates,  M.  W.  Bowen,  EBq.  told  me, 
that  he  had  taken  his  slave  out  of  gaol  in  consequence  of  di- 
rections given  by  me  for  his  not  being  worked  in  chains  on  the 
public  works.  Upon  my  replying  to  him,  that  without  the 
sanction  of  the  bench  I  did  not  think  myself  authorized  to 
punisb  a  slave  in  that  manner  at  the  instance  of  his  master,  he 
said  that  he  conceived  that  an  order  from  any  magistrate  was 
sufficient  authority  for  me.  To  this  the  other  two  magistrates 
made  no  kind  of  observation,  and  consequently  I  am  left  in 
the  very  delicate  situation  of  questioning  the  orders  of  a  ma- 
gistrate, or  violating  what  1  conceive  to  be  the  laws  of  the 
settlement. 
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"  I  beg  also  to  state,  that  four  runaway  slaves  were  delivered 
into  the  charge  of  the  constable  on  the  3d  instant,  two  of 
J  which,  named  Hero  and  Marriott,  belong  to  the  estate  of  the 

late  S.  Burn  aha m,  John  to  George  and  James  Hyde,  and 
Glasgow  to  Mr.  John  Young.  The  three  former  were  brought 
from  the  northward  by  some  Spaniards ; .  the  latter  was  deli- 
vered by  Mr.  Harrison,  a  clerk  to  Messrs.  Young  and 
Wright,  requesting  that  be  might  be  kept  in  gaol  until  Mr. 
Wright  came  down  the  river.  On  the  6th  instant  they  were 
brought  by  an  order  of  the  magistrates  before  the  bench, 
and  without  any  trial  whatever,  they  (the  four)  were  ordered 
to  be  imprisoned  and  worked  in  chains  on  the  public  works  for 
two  months,  and  to  receive  a  corporal  punishment  of  128 
lashes  each,  at  four  separate  times,  a  part  of  which  sentence 
has  been  carried  into  execution ;  but  I  feel  so  uncomfortable 
in  proceeding  with,  the  further  punishment  of  these  people, 
under  the  impression  that  they  have  not  been  regularly  tried, 
that  I  must  beg  with  great  submission  to  bring  this  represen- 
tation under  your  consideration. 
"  To  Colonel  Arthur/'  Sic.    "  Wm,  S.  Eve,  Officer  of  Police." 

Besides  these  and  other  instances  of  unpunished  cruelty, 
Colonel  Arthur  enters  at  large  into  the  case  of  a  number  of 
poor  Indians,  who  had  been  most  unjustly  and  cruelly  reduced 
to  bondage: — "  these  poor  Indians  had  been  .hunted  down  and 
'  absolutely  smoked  out  of  the  holes  and  caves  in  which  they  had 

taken  refuge."  (Honduras  Papers,  p.  38.)  An  inquiry  was  in- 
stituted, and  the  right  of  these  people  to  their,  freedom  clearly 
proved,  and  yet  it  was  the  determination  of  the  Honduras 
colonists  not  to  give  them  up  but  by  compulsion.  The  case  now 
awaits  the  decision  of  his  Majesty's  government,  and  as  to  the 
course  they  will  pursue  no  doubt  can  possibly  exist. 
,  We  conceive  we  have  said  enough  to  shew  how  utterly  the 
evidence  adduced  by  Mr.  Marryat  fails  in  proving  the  point 
which  he  wished  to  establish,  namely,  "  the  gradual  and  con* 
tinued  improvement  in  the  condition  of  the  slaves." 

It  is  perhaps  unimportant  to  remark,  that  even  the  assertion 
that  Governor  Maxwell  was.  appointed  to  the  government  of 
Dominica  through  the  interest  of  Mr.  Wilberforce,  is  alto- 
gether incorrect. 
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"  Do  not  these  official  reports  refute  the  calumnies  throvm  out 
by  some  honourable  Members"  "  and  particularly  Mr.  Wil- 
berforces  assertion,  '  that  the  system  of  Slavery  in  the  West 
Indies  is  a  system  of  the  most  unprecedented  degradation 
and  unrelenting  cruelty  V  "  (p.  81.) 

We  answer,  with  the  most  perfect  confidence,  that  they  do  no 
such  thing.  The  statements  in  the  note  immediately  preceding, 
to  go  no  farther,  and  to  say  nothing  at  present  of  the  various 
inherent  attributes  of  Negro  slavery  as  it  now  exists  in  the  West 
Indies,  sufficiently  establish,  in  its  full  extent,  even  the  strong 
language  which  Mr.  Wilberforce  has  employed. 


u. 

Mr.  BernaVs  Speech* 

We  took  an  early  opportunity  of  transmitting  our  report  of  bis 
speech  to  Mr.  Bernal  for  hia  correction.  A  severe  family 
affliction,,  which  we  deeply  deplore,  prevented  his  returning  it 
to  us  immediately ;  iand  we  were  under  the  necessity  of  substir 
toting  the  very  meagre  report  of  it  which  appeared  in  the 
public  prints  of  the  day.  Mr.  Bernal,  however,  having  since 
had  the  kindness  to  send  back  our  more  full  report,  with  his 
corrections,  we  feel  it  due  to  him  and  to  ourselves  to  insert  it 
entire  in  this  place.    It  is  as  follows  :— 

•  "  I  had  thought,  Sir,  at  the  commencement  of  this  debate, 
that  to  all  appearance  we  were  advancing  towards  the  point  of 
conciliation,  and  that  every  subject  of  irritation  would  this 
night  have  been  avoided.    But  I  would  ask,  whether  the  topics 
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my  honourable  and  learned  Friend  below  me  (Mr.  Brougham) 
has  advanced,  are  calculated  to  lead  to  the  results  which  I 
believed  he  had  sincerely  at  heart  1  The  honourable  Member 
for  Bristol  (Mr.  Bright)  I  think  "acted  not  with  that  discretion 
which  he  usually  displays,,  in  bringing  forward,  and  creating 
a  discussion  with  respect  to,  the  contents  of  certain  pamphlets 
which  he  read  in  part  to  the  House ;  but  I  must  say,  that  the 
honourable  Member  for  Wincbelsea  should  not,  on  such  ac- 
count, have  opened  the  attack  which  he  has  just  made,  and 
that  he  should  have  abstained  from  indulging  in  such  declama- 
tion. I  would  appeal  to  the  House,  whether  the  honourable 
Member  for  Wincbelsea  (although  he  has  truly  pointed  out 
the  manifest  distinction  which  exists  between  the  situations  of 
the  owner  of  an  estate  in  the  West  Indies,  and  the  landed 
proprietor  in  England)  has  net  insidiously  made  an  attack  upon 
the  West-India  proprietors  in  general ;  and  particularly  when 
he  instituted  that  comparison  between  the  masters  of  slaves  and 
the  owners  of  post-horses  ?  I  would  ask  my  honourable  and 
learned  Friend,  if  he  can,  upon  reflection,  consider  that  this 
was  a  sally  of  declamation  he  ought  to  have  indulged  in,  if  he 
sincerely  wished  to  prevent  irritation  1 

"  My  honourable  and  learned  Friend  has  asked,  What  has 
been  done  in  the  way  of  amelioration  or  improvement  since  the 
abolition  of  the  Slave  Trade  ?  I  am  unwilling,  at  this  late 
hour  of  the  night,  In  trouble  the  House  by  going  through  a 
long  detail  of  facts,  running  over  a  period  of  so  many  years ; 
bat  I  would  tell  him,  that  I  know  much,  very  much,  Jias  been 
done  since  the  abolition,  nod  particularly  in  she  island  of 
Jamaica.  I  woatd  ask  Mm,  whether  be  does  not  remember 
that  the  Consolidated  Slave  Code,  containing  wpwaads  of  an 
bandied  clauses,  waderwent,  in  1817,  a  complete  revision  in 
the  Legislature  of  Jamaica  1  If  my  honourable  and  learned 
Friend  should  answer,  *  I  know  of  no  laws  having  been 
enacted/  I  can  only  reply  by  directly  asserting  what  I  have 
been  informed  and  believe  to  be  the  fact,  though  that  ante » 
tion  may,  of  course,  again  be  met  by  replication.  If  the 
honourable  and  learned  Gentleman  should  say,  that  the  West- 
India  colonies  have  not  made  any  new  laws,  inch  a  statement, 
I  am  assured  by  those  who  are  well  informed  on  the  subject, 
may  be  met  by  a  complete  dental.    My  honourable  and  learned 
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Friend*  not  per  dtps  »  the  moat  fair  or  candid  mannetj  has 
referred  to  some- advertisements  relating  to  run-amay  Negroes 
in  the  Jamaica  Gaieties,  and  vmach.bf.iias. read  <as  it  were*  to 
excite  the  attention  of  the  House.    Was  it,  I  ask,  worthy  of 
the  serious  cause  he  advocates  ?  was  it  worthy  of  his  reputation 
and  talc  nts,  upon  a  question  of  this  vital  importance,  to  aim  at 
directing  the  attention  of  the  House  to  these  points;  aod  to  call 
down  the  ridicule,  the  contempt,  the  disgust  of  honorable 
Members*  by  stating*  from  these  public  newspapers,  that* a 
young  Negro  gwl  was  branded  upon  the  top  of  her  right 
shoulder,  and  other  circumstances  of  the  like  natnie;  and  from 
thence  to  maintain,  that  Negroes  were  sold  in  the  market  like 
so  many  horned  cattle  1    My  honourable  and  learned  Friend 
has  been  pleased  to  comment  upon  the  eontroul  to  which  the 
Negro  population  is  subjected.    But  is  it  our  fault  as  West- 
India  proprietors  t   Are  we  to  blame  became  we  are  placed  in 
this  situation  ?    Have  not  the  successive  Governments  of  the 
mother  country  sanctioned  it?    I  wonld  aak  my  honourable 
and  learned  friend,  whether  he  thinka  it  just  or  candid  to  call 
in  the  aid  of  ridicule,  by  introducing  topics  which  can  have  no 
other  effect  than  to  cast  an  unmerited  share  of  odium  upon  the 
unfortunate  West-India  planters,  and  to  excite  strong  feelings 
of  irritation  1    Amongst  a  Black  and  Coloured  slave  population, 
consisting  of  nearly  840,000  beings  (as  I  believe  may  now  be 
the  case  in  Jamaica),  there  always  must  be  found  a  number  of 
run-away  slaves.    The  fact  cannot  be  for  a  moment  disputed* 
••  Without  detaining  the  House  at  any  length,  I  would  beg  to 
call  its  attention,  and  also  that  of  my  honourable  and  learned 
Friend,  ton  well-digested  Report  made  in  1816,  and  drawn  up 
with  great  labour  and  talent,  by  a  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Assembly  of  Jamaica.    By  consulting  that  excellent  Report,  it 
will  be  found  that  very  few  impediments  (if  any)  are  thrown  in 
the  way  of  the  Negro's  obtaining  justice,  who  asserts  his  right 
or  title  to  freedom,  should  the  same  be  contested ;  and  it  will 
appear,  by  a  few  minutes9  inspection  of  this  Report,  that  the 
laws  do  not  leave  the  Negro  so  destitute  of  protection  as  may 
be  commonly  supposed.    A  Negro  asserting  his  right  to  free- 
dom, id  the  island  of  Jamaica,  may  bring  an  action  in  a  court 
of  justice  to  try  and  enforce  such  right;  and  should  he  fail 
therein,  he  may  institute  other  proceedings  for  such  purpose. 
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Appeal*  are  also  allowed  to  the  Negroes,  under  the  laws  of 
Jamaica;  and  until  the  appeal  be  heard  and  determined  the 
Negro  has  a  right  to  enjoy  his  liberty.  In  this  able  Report  will 
be  fonnd  the  evidence  of  the  Attorney»General  of  Jamaica* 
who  deposed  to  the  fact  that  many  actions  of  trespass  have 
been  entertained  on  the  part  of  Negroes  or  Coloured  persons, 
for  the  purpose  of  asserting  their  right  of  freedom,  and  who 
by  these  means  recovered,  against  those  opposing  such  claims, 
damages  to  the  amount  of  260/.  in  some  cases.  In  almost 
every  case  where  an  action  of  trespass  has  been  brought,  or  a 
writ  de  hmmne  ttplegiando  has  been  sued  out,  the  plaintiffs 
claiming  their  rights  have  obtained  redress. 

"  My  honourable  and  learned  Friend  has  also  asked,  Why 
will  not  the  House  of  Assembly  of  Jamaica  pass  a  law  to  attach 
the  Negro  to  the  soil  1  At  ibis  advanced  time  of  the  night,  it 
would  be  unwise  for  me  to  enter  into  a  detail  of  the  whole 
of  the  reasons  which  I  have  understood  have  actuated  that 
Assembly  in  not  proceeding  to  frame  such  an  enactment.  But 
my  honourable  and  learned  Friend,  I  must  say,  has  made  the 
most  unfair  comparison  between  the  system  of  culture  pursued 
with  respect  to  the  soil  of  a  northern  climate  like  England, 
and  that  followed  upon  the  plantations  in  a  tropical  country 
like  the  West  Indies*  The  vegetable  provisions  of  the  Negro, 
which  have  been  alluded  to,  are  raised  upon  a  soil  far  different 
from  that  on  which  the  sugar-cane  is  grown.  They  are  cul- 
tivated upon  two  distinct  soils;  and  I  would  remind  my  honour* 
able  and  learned  Friend  (if  he  has  looked  at  the  Report  to 
which  I  have  before  alluded),  that  it  is  particularly  mentioned 
therein,  that  a  fair  proportion  of  estates  in  Jamaica  are  coffee 
plantations.  The  honourable  and  learned  Gentleman  does  not 
seem  to  be  aware,  in  considering  the  question  of  attaching  the 
Negro  to  the  soil,  that  the  frequent  hurricanes  which  occur  in 
the  West  Indies,  in  time,  often  wash  or  force  away  the  soil, 
and  particularly  upon  coffee  properties,  and  that  in  such  cases 
the  plantations  are  oftentimes  afterwards  not  worth  keep- 
ing up.  The  unfortunate  beings  then  left  on  the  estates,  if 
legally  and  absolutely  attached  to  the  soil,  would  be  compelled 
to  remain,  at  the  risk  of  starvation.  When,  therefore,  my 
honourable  and  learned  Friend  asks  why  this  is  not  done,  why 
the  Negro  is  not  absolutely  attached  to  the  soil ;  I  reply,  that 
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ifl  had  time,  and  it  were  not  for  the  clanger  of  exhausting  the 
patience  of  the  House,  I  could  give  him  most  full  and  satis- 
factory reasons  to  prove  that  the  Assembly  of  Jamaica  have 
been  justified  in  pausing  before  they  adopted  such  a  plan. 

"  I  am  very  willing  to  allow  to  my  honourable  and  learned 
Friend,  that  there  are  certainly  evils  of  serious  magnitude 
inherent  in  the  state  of  slavery  in  the  West  Indies;  but  I  would 
firmly  contend  (and  I  think  every  reasonable  man  who  has 
thought  on  the  subject  must  be  willing  to  allow)  that  as  the 
West-India  colonists  have  not  been  placed  in  the  situation  in 
which  they  now  stand  without  the  direct  and  solemn  authority 
of  the  Legislature  of  the  mother  country,  and  the  most  express 
encouragement  on  the  part  of  the  British  Government,  it  is  only 
their  due,  it  would  only  be  an  act  of  mere  and  positive  justice 
towards  them,  if  the  Legislature  should  now  think  proper  to 
take  their  property  into  its  own  hands,  and  to  submit  it  to  a 
system  of  management  essentially  different  from  that  which  it 
has  hitherto  received,  that  the  Legislature  of  Great  Britain 
should,  at  the  same  time,  grant  to  the  West-India  planters  the 
most  liberal,  the  most  full,  and  the  most  satisfactory  compen- 
sation. Whatever  weight  the  argument  of  the  honourable 
Member  for  Weymouth  may  have  had  with  the  House,  I  still 
contend  that  the  slave  is  the  property  of  his  master;  and  I  say 
again,  that  the  Legislature  of  this  country  is  bound  to  give  to 
the  planter  the  fullest  and  most  adequate  remuneration  for 
any  deprivation  of,  or  change  in,  his  right  of  property,  and 
the  most  complete  indemnity  against  any  dangers  which  may 
result  from  its  interference  therewith." 


We  shall  subjoin  but  a  very  few  brief  remarks  on  the  above 
speech  of  Mr.  Bernal,  having  in  the  preceding  notes  antici- 
pated some  of  the  topics  to  which  it  adverts. 

The  alleged  improvements  in  the  coodition  of  the  slaves,  and 
the  humanity  of  the  Consolidated  Slave  Law  of  Jamaica,  have 
already  been  fully  treated  of.  (See  p.  190  and  p.  148.) 

With  respect  to  the  references  made  by  Mr.  Brougham  to 
the  Jamaica  newspapers,  and  to  the  proofs  he  thence  deduced 
of  the  unprecedented  degradation  of  the  Negro  slave,  it  did 
not  require  the  talents  and  wit  of  that  gentleman  to  use  them 
so  as  to  produce  a  strong  impression.    A  simple  inspection  of 

2r 
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for  the  cane,  or  from  its  exuberant  ricbnet s  may  yield  rtgaf 
of  an  indifferent  quality;  but  it  is  no  less  true,  that  there  is  no 
land,  on  which  the  cane  will  thrive,  on  which  a  great  variety 
of  other  articles,  both  for  food  and  for  commerce,  will  not  also 
thrive,  and  which  may  not,  moreover,  be  converted  into 
luxurianipastures. 

On  the  subject  of  compensation,  we  have  only  to  say,  that 
we  shall  willingly  pay  our  fair  share  of  whatever  sum  the  West 
Indians  shall  prove,  to  the  satisfaction  of  Parliament,  to  be 
fairly  due  to  them  for  any  changes  which  they  may  be  com- 
pelled to  adopt,  with  a  view  to  the  early  termination  of  the 
present  opprobrious  system. 


v. 

Mr.  Baring,  "  if  called  upon  to  say  what  pari  of  the  globe 

4    most  particularly  excited  hi$  sympathy  and  commiseration, 

does  not  believe  that  he  should  fix  upon  the  Negroes  in  the 

West  Indies,  as  far  as  regards  their  food  and  clothing,  and 

the  whole  of  their  treatment"  (p.  97.) 

Mr.  Baring  is  of  opinion  that  the  sufferings  of  the  Negro 
have  been  overstated.  Has  he  no  suspicion  that  his  comforts 
may  have  been  overstated  I  He  intimates  none.  He  reserves 
his  incredulity  for  those  who  feel  for  the  Negro,  and  places 
his  confidence  in  those  who  hold  him  in  bondage,  and  profit 
by  his  toil.  But  the  mode  by  which  he  has  brought  himself 
to  this  state  of  mind  is  worthy  of  notice.  He  has  seen  Negro 
slavery  in  Georgia  and  Carolina,  and  he  infers,  from  what  he 
saw  there,  that  the  picture  given  of  Negro  slavery  in  the  West 
Indies  is  overcharged.  We  certainly  have  no  idea  that  a  gen- 
tleman bearing  the  name  of  Baring,  in  passing  through  any 
portion  of  the  United  States,  where  that  name  is  so  known  and 
honoured,  could  have  a  fair  opportunity  of  examining,  with 
the  necessary  minuteness,  the  state  of  the  plantation  slave. 
Wherever  he  went  he  would  be  attended  and  feted.  Whatever 
he  saw  he  would  see  in  presence  of  kind  and  anxious  hosts. 
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Offensive  sights  would  be  removed.    And  it  couM  not  bo 
expected  that  the  planters  of  Georgia  and  Carolina  would  fail 
to  extol  the  humanity  of  the  system  which  they  themselves 
ministered.    We  must  know  more  of  Mr.  Baring's  means  of 
information,  and  that  his  opinion  of  American  slavery  has  not 
been  formed,  as  his  opinion  of  West-Indian  slavery  appears  to 
have  been  formed,  on  the  testimony  of  the  holders  of  slaves 
or  their  dependants,  before  we  can  place  implicit  reliance  upon 
it.    But,  even  if  we  wave  all  these  grounds  of  hesitation,  and 
admit  that  he  has  fairly  estimated  the  slavery  of  Carolina  and 
Georgia,  we  should  still  deny  that  any  inference  could  thence 
be  drawn  in  favour  of  the  condition  of  the  West-Indian  slave. 
T*o  prove  this,  to  the  satisfaction  of  any  sound  political  econo- 
mist like  Mr.  Baring,  it  is  only  necessary  to  compare  the  pro* 
gress  of  population  in  the  two  cases,  as  it  is  exhibited  in  au~ 
thentic  statistical  records.    The  slave  population  of  the  United 
States  has  been  increasing,  since  1790,  at  a  rate  which  doubles 
its  number  in  twenty- two  or  twenty-three  years;  while  the 
slave  population  of  Jamaica   (and  the  case  in  most  of  the 
other  colonies  is  equally,  if  not  more,  unfavourable),  has  been 
decreasing  during  the  same  period  at  an  enormous  rate.    The 
calculation  will  be  found  accurately  made  in  Mr.  Cropper's 
"  Letter  on  the  injurious  Effects  of  HighPrices  and  the  beneficial 
Effects  of  Low  Prices  on  the  Condition  of  Slavery,"  p.  15.  The 
result  of  it  is,  that  had  the  Jamaica  system  not  been  more 
rigorous  than  the  American  system,  the  population  of  that  island 
in  1820,  instead  of  being  340,000,  ought  to  have  been  about 
750,000 ;  thus  indicating  a  waste  of  human  life,  in  that  single 
colony,  in  the  space  of  thirty  years,  of  about  410,000  human 
beings.    Nay,  the  case  is  still  more  aggravated  when  we  con- 
sider the  superior  facility  with  which  human  life  may  be  sus- 
tained in  Jamaica,  than  in  Carolina,  Virginia,  &c. :  for  though 
we  refuse  credit  to  the  exaggerated  statement  of  the  Jamaica 
Assembly  in  1810,  that  about  twelve  or  thirteen  days'  labour 
in  the  year  is  amply  sufficient  to  supply  a  slave  and  his  family 
with  food,  we  nevertheless  admit,  that  the  raising  of  provisions 
is  a  much  less  operose  process  there  than  in  the  slave  states 
of  America.    We  call  upon  Mr.  Baring  to  account  for  this  vast 
difference  in  the  progress  of  population,  between  the  slaves  of 
the  United  States  and  those  of  the  West  Indies,  on  any  hypo- 
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thesis,  consistent  with  fad,  which  does  not  involve  the  tern* 
and  even  oppressive  treatment  of  the  latter.  He  will  not  say. 
that  even  the  slaves  of  Georgia  and  Carolina  are  too  well  off; 
and  yet  their  state,  judging  by  the  general  results,  must  be 
paradise  as  compared  with  that  of  the  Jamaica  slave.  Does 
the  acute  and  penetrating  mind  of  Mr.  Baring  see  no  ground, 
in  this  extraordinary  comparative  decrease,  for  distrusting  both 
his  conclusions  and  the  premises  on  which  they  are  founded  t 
The  present,  however,  is  a  case  in  which  general  principles 
are  apt  to  be  strangely  overlooked.  Mr.  Baring  would  revolt 
from  the  bare  idea  of  despotic  auihority  being  committed  t* 
any  man,  or  set  of  men,  even  in  this  moraL  laud.  The  correct 
principles  and  elevated  tone  of  feeling  of  the  individuals  en- 
trusted  with  it,  would  form  no  apology  in  his  eyes  for  dele- 
gating to  them  a  power  so  sure  to  be  abused.  While  man  ia 
what  he  is,  the  possession  of  uncontrouled  dominion  must  lead 
to  wrong  and  oppression.  But  all  these  sound  anticipations, 
are  reversed  in  the  case*of  the  West  Indies.  There,  men  whet 
(Mr.  Baring  himself  tells  us)  are  so  deficient  in  good  morals 
that  he  deems  it  an  impossibility  the  slaves  should  derive  any 
religious  or  moral  improvement  from  them,  are  nevertheless 
invested  with  an  extent  of  uncontrouled  power  over  the  persons 
and  happiness  of  their  dependants,  beyond  what  even  the  highest 
magistrates  in  this  country  possess ;  snd  with  this  further  dif- 
ference, that  the  latter  are  responsible,  while  the  former  are 
not.  And  yet  Mr.  Baring  does'  not  intimate  a  doubt  that  there 
all  is  as  it  ought  to  be ;  but  seems  even  disposed  to  quarrel 
with  those  who,  being  a  little  more  sceptical,  have  looked  into 
the  matter  in  detail,  and  have  satisfied  themselves  that  the  state 
of  the  slaves,  as  to  food,  clothing,  and  general  treatment,  is 
the  reverse  of  what  Mr.  Baring  assumes  it  to  be. 

We  feel  it  to  be  unnecessary  to  recur  to  the  statements  con- 
tained in  "  Negro  Slavery/'  in  proof  of  the  justice  of  this 
opinion.  The  witnesses  who  have  there  spoken  are  alive* 
Tbey  have  stated  the  things  which  they  have  seen.  They 
have  testified,  not  to  individual  instances  of  cruelty  merely,  but 
to  the  general  every-day  practice,  as  actually  beheld  with  their 
own  eyes,  on  estates  where  the  treatment  was  better  than  the 
average  treatment.  But  Mr.  Baring  does  not  believe  them. 
Let  btra,  then,  specify  the  precise  points  in  their  statements 
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to  wfrich  he  objects,  and  let  him  afford  them  the  opportunity 
•of  verifying  diem.  In  the  mean  time,  we  beg  to  refer  him,  ta 
addition  to  the  detail*  contained  in  the  preceding  pages,  to 
another  witness,  Mr.  Stewart.  His  testimony  is  to  the  follow* 
ing  effect. 

"  It  may  truly  be  said,  that  the  treatment  of  the  slave 
depends  in  a  great  measure  upon  the  character  and  temper  of 
his  master  or  manager.    How  ineffectual  to  the  slaves  are 
humane  and  judicious  laws,  if  a  barbarous  master  or  overseer 
has  it  in  his  power  to  evade  them  in  various  ways  I  There  can 
he  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  the  slave  who  lives  under  the 
immediate  superintendance  of  a  humane  and  considerate  master 
enjoys  a  life  of  as  much  comfort  and  contentment  as  the  con- 
dition of  a  $lave  u  capable  of.  This,  perhaps,  is  the  utmost  that 
can  be  said :  for,  though  the  wants  of  the  slave  may  be  supplied 
by  the  beneficent  provisions  of  such  a  master,  and  he  may 
consequently  be  said  to  be,  so  far,  more  desirably  situated  than 
many  of  the  poorer  peasantry  of  Great  Britain,  yet  to  argue 
generally  that  he  is  happier  than  they,  an  assertion  which  one 
frequently  hears,  is  certainly  saying  too  much."    "  But  very 
differently  situated  is  the  poor  slave  who  is  doomed  to  toil  for  a 
master  of  a  character  directly  opposite  to  the  foregoing.*'    "  Un- 
doubtedly this  is  a  state  of  grievous  hardship.    It  may  be  said 
that  there  are  few  masters  of  the  character  here  described. 
It  were  to  be  wished  it  were  so ;    but  men's  hearts  are  not 
likely  to  be  softened  by  habits  of  too  uncontrouled  domi- 
nion over  their  fellow-men.    With  respect  to  interest  pre* 
vailing  over  a  disposition  to  oppress  ;  while  we  allow  all  due 
weight  to  this  motive,  in  the  prudent  and  judicious  owner,  it 
will  not  always  counteract  the  petty  injustice  to  which  the  slave 
is  subject  from  ignorant  masters  and  unfeeling  overseers.     A 
slave  may  complain,  and  justly  complain,  that  he  is  made  to 
labour  at  unseasonable  hours,  and  on  days  which  the  law  allots 
to  him ;  and  that  he  is  neither  fed  nor  clothed  as  the  law  directs ; 
bat  who  is  to  prove  these  transgressions  ?  The  slave  cannot, 
for  the  law  does  not  recognise  the  validity  of  his  testimony 
against  a  White  man.    If  the  master  were  put  upon  his  oath, 
equally  nugatory  would  be  this  expedient ;  for  the  man  who 
wants  rectitude  and  feeling  to  be  just  to  his  slaves,  will  hardly 
scruple  to  serve  his  ends  by  peijury.    Again :  if  a  slave  is 
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punished  or  beat  with  improper  and  illegal  severity,  or  even  cot 
and  majmed — not  to  mention  the  numerous  acts  of  petty  tyranny  to 
which  he  is  subject  under  a  cruel  master — and  there  is  no  legal 
evidence  to  prove  those  enormities,  the  offender  cannot  be 
convicted  of  them.  He  may,  then,  go  on  with  impunity  in  this 
system  of  oppression,  as  long  as  he  can  contrive  to  keep  with- 
out the  reach  of  the  laws.  Extreme  cases  of  this  nature,  it  may 
be  said,  seldom  occur ;  but  such  a  supposition  is  no  argument 
that  the  law  should  not  provide  effeotually  against  them.  Even 
murder  may  escape  condign  punishment  while  this  defect  in 
the  slave  laws  is  suffered  to  exist.  There  is  only  one  way  of 
removing  this  obstacle  to  the  more  effectual  amelioration  of 
the  condition  of  the  slave  ;  and  that  is,  by  rendering  his  evi- 
dence, under  certain  modifications,  legally  admissible  against 
Whites.  Such  an  innovation  would  indeed  probably  raise  an 
outcry  among  a  certain  class  of  persons,  who  see  danger  in 
every  boon  of  kindness  extended  to  the  slaves ;  but  a  day  will 
arrive,  when  it  will  be  a  subject  of  wonder,  even  in  the  West 
Indies,  that  human  beings  should  have  been  precluded  the 
means  of  procuring  legal  redress  against  injury  and  oppression ; 
that  the  shadow  and  mockery  of  justice  should  have  been  held 
out  to  them,  while  an  insuperable  bar  was  placed  between 
them  and  the  reality." 

So  much  for  the  general  state  of  the  slaves.  Now  take  an 
individual  case,  as  given  by  an  eye-witness,  Mr.  Gilgras,  a 
Methodist  Missionary. 

"  A  roaster  of  slaves  who  lived  near  us  in  Kingston,  Jamaica, 
exercised  his  barbarities  on  a  Sabbath  morning,  while  we 
were  worshipping  God  in  the  chapel ;  and  the  cries  of  the 
female  sufferers  have  frequently  interrupted  us  in  our  devotions. 
But  there  was  no  redress  for  them  or  for  us.  This  man  wanted 
money,  and,  one  of  the  female  slaves  having  two  fine  children, 
he  sold  one  of  them,  and  the  child  was  torn  from  her  maternal 
affection.  In  the  agony  of  her  feelings  she  made  a  hideous 
howling,  and  for  that  crime  was  flogged.  Soon  after  he  sold 
her  other  child.  This  'turned  her  heart  within  her,*  and  im- 
pelled her  into  a  kind  of  madness.  She  howled  night  and  day 
in  the  yard ;  tore  her  hair ;  ran  up  and  down  the  streets  and 
the  parade,  rending  the  heavens  with  her  cries,  and  literally 
watering  the  earth  with  her  tears.    Her  constant  cry  was, ( Da 
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wicked  massa  Jew,  he  fell  my  children.  Will  no  Buckra  ma$sa 
pUyJSegar?  What  me  do?  Me  no  have  one  child!'  As  she  stood 
before  the  window,  she  said,  lifting  up  her  hands  towards 
heaven,  '  My  massa,  do,  my  massa  minister,  pity  me !  My 
heart  do  so*  (shaking  herself  violently),  '  my  heart  do  so,  because 
me  have  no  child.  Me  go  to  massa  house,  in  massa  yard,  and  in 
my  hut,  and  me  no  see  'em,'.  And  then  her  cry  went  up  to  God/' 
(Watsoris  Defence  of  the  Methodists,  p.  26.) 

Mr.  Stewart  gives  us  another  case,  which  could  only  have 
occurred  in  a  slave  colony. 

"  An  overseer,  well  known  as  a  man  of  violent  and  tyrannical 
temper,  was  employed,  by  a  great  attorney,  on  an  estate  for 
which  he  was  receiver.  His  treatment  of  the  slaves  was  so  cruel 
and  oppressive,  that,  after  reiterated  and  fruitless  complaints, 
numbers  of  them  absconded  from  the  property,  and  would  not  re- 
turn to  it,  doubtless  from  a  dread  of  the  punishment  that  awaited 
them.  At  length,  a  party  of  these  fugitive  slaves  formed  the 
desperate  and  atrocious  design  of  murdering  this  man  ;  which 
purpose  they  effected,  and  subsequently  suffered  death  for  the 
crime.  This  man  had  been  suffered  to  hold  his  situation  for 
mariy  years  prior  to  this  catastrophe,  notwithstanding  that  his 
cruelties  were  notorious  to  the  whole  neighbourhood.  The 
assassins  neither  robbed  the  house,  nor  molested  the  wife  and 
child  of  their  victim,  though  both  were  in  their  power/'  p.  229. 
Mr.  Stewart  adds,  that  "  this  case  was  an  unusual  one."  We 
have  no  doubt  it  was  :  and  yet,  what  must  be  the  state  of  law 
and  feeling  in  a  community  where  such  a  monster  was  permitted 
"for  many  years"  to  exercise  his  "notorious"  cruelties  and 
oppressions,  without  the  slightest  interruption  either  from 
employer  or  magistrate? 

But  we  are  unwilling  to  prolong  this  discussion.  Take,  how- 
ever, one  fact,  as  to  food.  The  law  of  the  Leeward  Islands  of 
21st  April  1798,  still  in  force — (see  House  of  Commons  papersof 
5th April  1816,  p.  56) — prescribes,  as  the  weekly  allowance  of 
adult  labouring  slaves,  either  nine  pints  of  unground  corn  or 
beans  or  oatmeal,  or  eight  pints  of  pease  or  wheat  flour  or  corn 
meal,  or  seven  pints  of  rice,  or  eight  pounds  of  biscuit,  or 
twenty  pounds  of  potatoes  or  yams ;  and  it  authorizes  the 
master,  in  the  time  of  crop,  to  diminish  even  this  scanty  allow- 
ance by  one-fifth.     That   this  allowance  is  miserably  scanty, 

2g 
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barely  sufficient  to  keep  a  man  alive,  will  be  evident  to  every 
one  who  knows  any  thing  of  the  matter,  or  who  will  make  the 
experiment  on  a  labourer  in  this  country.  But  it  is  demon- 
strated to  be  so  by  this  fact,  that  the  prison  allowance  to  slaves 
in  Jamaica,  and  the  stated  allowance  to  labouring  slaves  in  the 
Bahamas,  is  more  than  double  the  allowance  to  labouring  slaves 
in  the  Leeward  Islands,  being  twenty-one  pints  of  corn  or  wheat 
flour,  fifty-six  pounds  of  yams  or  potatoes,  &c. 

Mr.  Baring  thinks,  with  the  West  Indians,  that  the  slaves  are 
as  happy  as  the  peasantry  in  England.  "  But  let  us  suppose 
a  state  of  things  in  this  country,  in  which  every  bailiff  of  an 
estate  should  be  armed  with  a  power  of  driving  the  labourers, 
both  men  and  women,  to  their  work,  by  means  of  the  lash ;  and 
should  also  be  at  liberty  to  use  his  entire  discretion  as  to  the 
infliction  of  punishment,  by  confinement  to  any  extent,  and  by 
the  cart-whip  to  the  extent  of  thirty-nine  buhes  on  the  bare  body, 
for  any  conduct  which  be  might  construe  into  an  offence: 
what,  in  this  case,  would  be  the  condition  of  the  English 
peasantry  ?  And  can  we  regard  the  overseers  of  the  West  Indies 
as  safer  depositories  of  power  than  English  bailiffs  would  be  ? 
Or  are  the  overseers  of  the  West  Indies  angels,  and  not  men, 
that  there  is  no  risk  of  their  abusing  the  authority  thus  reposed 
in  them  ?"—  (Review,  &c.  p.  17.) 

For  a  reply  to  what  Mr.  Baring  says  respecting  the  opinions 
of  Governors,  &c.  we  beg  to  refer  to  Appendix  S,  p.  100. 


w. 

"  Moral  degradation,"  Ac.  (p.  da) 

Mr.  Barino  admits  the  sad  moral  degradation  of  the  Ne- 
groes* But  is  it  not  obvious  that  that  admission  involves  so 
much  culpable  negligence  (to  say  no  more)  on  the  part  of  the 
masters,  as  of  itself  furnishes  a  strong  presumption  that  all 
cannot  be  as  right  in  other  respects  as  Mr.  Baring  would  flatter 
himself  it  is? 
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X. 

u  The  danger  is  extreme/9  &c.  (p.  09.) 

Mr.  Baring  quotes  the  authority  of  Sir  James  Leitli,  the 
Governor  of  Barbadoes9  in  support  of  the  assertion  that 
the  Barbadoes  commotion  in  1816  was  owing  to  reports  of 
what  was  doing  at  home.  Where  is  that  authority  to  be  found  1 
We  do  not  believe  that  any  such  has  ever  been  produced.  On 
the  contrary,  the  Government  of  the  day  declined  to  produce 
Sir  James  Leith's  dispatches,  and  the  West  Indians  prudently 
forbore  to  call  for  them.  It  is  competent  to  Mr.  Baring,  how- 
ever, now  to  call  for  them ;  and  we  trust  he  will  do  so,  feeling 
perfectly  persuaded  that  they  will  throw  a  new  and  instructive 
tight  on  the  whole  subject.  They  will  tend,  we  have  no  doubt 
whatever,  to  dissipate  the  alarms  which  are  sedulously  creat- 
ing at  the  present  moment,  to  serve  an  obvious  purpose,  by 
rumours  of  apprehended  insurrection ;  and  which  new  plots 
may  even  be  got  up  to  magnify—plots  issuing,  like  formet 
plots,  in  the  destruction,  not  of  any  White  life,  but  of  abun- 
dance of  Black  lives.  These  rumours  of  plots,  and  these  para- 
graphs of  alarm,  are  quite  familiar  to  all  who  lived  during 
the  Slave-Trade  controversy.  There  was  a  regular  importa- 
tion of  them  every  year;  and  so  there  will  be  again. 

We  will  admit  that  a  discussion- about  an  Agrarian  law  might, 
under  certain  supposable  circumstances,  produce  agitation  in 
the  minds  of  the  lower  classes  in  this  country.  We  do  not 
believe,  however,  that  it  would,  unless  they  were  suffering 
severely  from  the  pressure  of  some  great  and*  touching  evil, 
which  they  supposed  the  Government  and  Parliament  could 
obviate.  But  there  is  no  analogy  between  the  two  cases.  Here, 
almost  every  man  we  meet  can  read,  and  understand,  and  dis- 
cuss :  in  Barbadoes,  we  question  whether  any  one  slave  can 
read  a  newspaper,  if  he  could  have  access  to  it.  And  who  is 
to  communicate  intelligence  to  him  on  the  subject?  The 
Whites  and  People  of  Colour  are  interested,  as  they  conceive, 
in  withholding  such  intelligence  from  him.— But  should  we, 
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either  in  our  own  case  or  in  that  of  Ireland,  admit  it  as  a 
valid  re  a  sou  for  forbearing  to  discuss  great  and  acknowledged 
evils,  under  which  the  mass  of  the  population  might  labour, 
with  a  view  to  their  effectual  relief,  that  the  minds  of  the 
sufferers  might  be  agitated  by  the  discussion  ?  If  so,  what 
evil  could  ever  be  remedied?  But  surely  the  danger  is  infi- 
nitely less  in  discussing,  at  6000  or  6000  miles'  distance,  the 
evils  under  which  the  ignorant,  non-reading  slaves  of  Jamaica, 
Demarara,  or  Barbaduea  labour,  especially  as  almost  every  one 
of  them  speaks  only  a  jargon  which  would  be  unintelligible 
in  this  country,  and  to  almost  every  one  of  them  the  language 
of  our  newspapers  would  be  still  more  unintelligible.  Of 
this,  whatever  may  be  said  on  the  subject  iu  Parliamentary 
speeches,  and  in  Memorials  and  Reports  from  the  islands, 
resident  West  Indians  are  as  fully  persuaded  as  we  are. 
Eyen  this  very  year,  when  the  use  made  of  such  insertions  by 
their  opponents  should  have  taught  them  a  little  controversial 
prudence,  what  do  we  find  in  the  Royal  Gazette  of  Jamaica? 
In  the  Supplement  to  that  Gazette,  from  May  31  to  June  7, 
1823,  is  inserted  a  letter  on  the  subject  of  the  projected 
emancipation  of  the  slaves,  signed  "  Quercus,"  and  dated  "  St. 
Ann's,  May  14,  1823/  which  had  originally  appeared  in  the 
Jamaica  Journal.  It  is  too  long  to  be  transcribed,  but  it  may 
be  seen,  by  any  gentleman  who  wishes  to  satisfy  himself  re- 
specting it,  either  at  Lloyd's,  or  at  the  Jamaica  Coffee-house. 
The  only  attempt  at  disguise,  is  the  flimsy  one  of  printing  Mr. 
Wilberforce'a  name  thus,  ••  W e  ;"  and  the  word  eman- 
cipation (though  this  is  not  done  uniformly)  thus  "  e— — n." 
Considering  the  whole  drift  and  texture  of  this  paper,  such 
expedients  can  serve  no  better  purpose  of  concealment,  than 
the  attempt  of  the  foolish  bird  to  conceal  itself  by  hiding  its 
head  under  its  wing.  No  Negro,  who  could  understand  the 
discussions  in  our  newspapers,  if  he  bad  access  to  those 
papers,  but  must  see  from  this  Jamaica  Gazette,  published  in 
Kingston,  and  transmitted  to  almost  every  plantation  in  the 
island,  that  there  is  at  this  moment  a  violent  conflict  between 
the  planters  of  our  Colonies,  and  a  large  party  in  England 
who  espouse  the  cause  of  the  slaves ;  and  that  their  freedom 
is  the  subject  of  debate.  This  is  mauifest  from  every  liue  of 
the  long  and  inflammatory  letter  of  "  Quercus."    But  will 
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any  one  believe,  that,  if  there  were  any  truth  in  the  statement! 
of  apprehended  danger  from  Parliamentary  or  public  discus- 
sioD  oil  this  point ;  if  there  were  any  truth  in  the  statements 
that  the  Negroes  would  be  inflamed  to  insurrection  by  these 
discussions,  or  even  that  they  bad  any  means  of  hearing  of 
them,  or  understanding  them  ;  a  letter  of  this  description 
would  have  been  suffered  to  appear  first  in  the  Jamaica 
Journal,  and  then,  for  the  manifest  purpose  of  more  extensive 
circulation,  be  inserted  in  the  Royal  Gazette  of  the  Island? 
It  is  absolutely  impossible. 

The  paper  begins  with  a  violent  attack  on  the  "  African 
Society,"  although. that  Society  has  taken  no  part  in  the  pre- 
sent movement.  They  are  stated  to  "  have  never  ceased,  by 
their  emissaries  and  reports,  to  aim  at  the  anticipation  of  their 
ultimate  schemes  in  the  excitation  of  rebellion."  Those  emis- 
saries (we  need  not  say,  the  mete  figment  of  the  writer's  brain), 
"  many  of  whom  are  now  in  this  island?  were  sent  out,  "  like 
Saul,  breathing  fury  and  slaughter,"  but  were  converted  from 
their  horrid  purposes  by  the  mere  sight  of  slavery :  "They 
have  perceived,  instead  of  the  horrible  and  disgusting  illusions 
attached  to  the  name  of  slavery,  the  complete  happiness  of 
the  Negroes;  they  have  perceived  that  slavery  exists  only  in 
the  name,  which  in  this  country,  compared  with  the  boasted 
liberty  of  some  of  their  own  countrymen,  is  a  service  of  perfect 
freedom? — This  is  surely  sufficiently  intelligible. — The  sub- 
stance of  the  violent  debate  which  took  place  on  the  Registry 
Bill,  on  the  19th  June  1816,  is  then  given,  and  the  writer 
proceeds  to  revile  the  Abolitionists  :  "  Language  possesses  not 
terms  sufficient  to  convey  the  horror  and  detestation  in  which  " 
their  conduct  "  ought  to  be  held,"  Their  deceit  "  would  be 
disgraceful  to  the  inmates  of  Pandemonium  itself.  Blood  and 
massacre  their  objects  ;  privileged  in  the  practice  of  the  most 
malignant  passions  ;*  &c.  Again,  "  Even  Mr.  W  ■  e 
himself,  on  that  day  declared  that  it  was  too  much  for  a  pa- 
tient mau  to  hear  without  emotion,  that  he  and  his  friends 
should  be  charged  with  endeavouring  to  excite  insurrection, 
when  for  twenty-seven  years  they  had  been  continually  vin- 
dicating themselves  from  the  charge  of  wishing  to  make  the 
slaves  free?— We  do  not  quote  the  words  of  ••  Quercus  *  as 
being  correct  in  poiut  of  statement,  but  as  shewiog,  that,  in 
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f be  very  heart  of  this  slate  colony,  they  are  not  half  so  fearful 
as  some  of  our  senators  are,  lest  "  one  rash  word,  one  too 
ardent  expression,  should  raise  a  flame  not  to  be  extinguished/' 
Even  Mr.  Canning  is  quoted  as  having  declared  that  the 
House  of  Commons  never  entertained  the  notion  of  including 
"emancipation"  [at  full  length,  thus  giving  the  key  to  the 
cipher  in  other  parts]  "  with  the  measure  of  abolition." 

After  this,  who  will  may  believe  the  allegations  of  danger 
of  insurrection  among  the  slaves  from  the  public  discussion 
of  their  condition  in  this  country. 


Y. 

"  Are  any  qf  these  cases  to  be  compared  with  the  West  Indies" 
£c.,  uthe  Slaves  outnumbering  the  Whites  by  at  least  ten  to 
one?"  (p.  100.) 

And  yet,  what  would  gentlemen  have?  We  cannot  make  cases. 
We  must  take  the  beat  analogies  we  can  find ;  and  certainly 
those  produced  by  Mr.  Buxton,  notwithstanding  the  statements 
of  Mr.  Baring,  are  abundantly  strong.  But  there  are  still 
stronger  to  be  produced.  That  of  Hayti,  and  that  also  of  Sierra 
Leone,  are,  in  their  different  ways,  very  decisive  confirmatory 
presumptions  in  favour  of  the  safety,  and  also  of  the  beneficial 
effects,  of  emancipation  voluntarily  conceded.  Both  these  cases 
will  be  found  fully  stated  in  Mir.  Clarkson's  "Thoughts  on  the 
Necessity  of  improving  the  Condition  of  the  Slaves,  and  on  the 
Practicability,  Safety,  and  Advantages  of  Emancipation ;"  a 
work  which  we  particularly  recommeod  to  the  perusal  of  Mr. 
Baring.  Mr.  Clarkaon  has  omitted  to  notice  the  case  of  Gua  • 
daloupe,  which  is  still  more  in  point  than  any  he  has  mentioned. 
We  have  already  briefly  adverted  to  it ;  and  we  hope  hereafter 
to  give  a  more  detailed  statement  of  the  history  and  effects  of 
this  striking  experiment  in  Negro  emancipation.  As  to  the 
disproportion  of  ten  Blacks  to  one  White  in  our  colonies,  that 
disproportion  was  at  least  as  great  in  Guadaloupe,  and  it  is 
ten  times  as  great  in  Sierra  Leone. 
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«4  ft  these  children  are  born  free,  who  u  to  take  care  of  them?" 
.  "  You  do  away  the  interest  of  the  proprietor  in  them.-"  "  it 
will  not  be  worth  his  while  to  bring  them  up"  "  H$  has  not 
the  same  reason  for  taking  care  of  the  mother  or  the  offspring  J9 
(p.  101.) 
Wb  really  do  not  think  so  badly  of  the  West  Indiana  at  Mi. 
Baring  teems  to  do.  We  do  not  believe  they  will  kill  the  chil- 
dren because  they  are  to  have  no  permanent  interest  in  them. 
But,  in  fact,  they  have  a  permanent  interest  in  the  future  tenantry 
and  labourers  of  their  estates.  What  is  it  that  gives  to  land, 
any  where,  its  value,  but  population?  And  what  an  astonishing 
vise  has  taken  place  in  the  value  of  land,  wherever  a  free  popu? 
lation  has  increased  1  Waving,  however,  this  view  of .  die  sub- 
ject, we  would  ask  Mr.  Baring,  Who  taken  care  of  them  now  ? 
In  Jamaica,  and  many  of  the  other  colonies,  they  are  now  fed, 
from  infancy  till  they  can  provide  for  themselves,  by  their  pa- 
tents, and,  with  slight  exceptions,  by  their  parents  alone.  This 
they  have  done  hitherto  by  means  of  their  Sundays  and  a  day 
in  a  fortnight  out  of  crop.  But  if  a  day  in  the  week  be  added,  an 
it  ought,  and  as  we  trust  in  intended,  to  the  Sundays,  they  will 
then  possess  more  adequate  means  of  providing  for  them.  If 
she  time  now  granted  them  has  hitherto  been  deeiried  suffi- 
cient by  WesUlndiana  (we  certainly  do  not  think  it  so)  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  slaves  and  their  families,  then  they  must 
admit,  that,  with  an  additional  day  in  the  week,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  as  to  the  sufficiency  of  their  means.  We  may,  in  that 
case,  safely  leave  the  question  of  food,  which  is  a  most  im- 
portant question,  to  parental  affection.  As  for  clothing,  the 
Negro  children  now  go  in  general  stark  naked.  Its  cost,  how- 
ever, in  any  case,  would  be  a  mere  trifle,  and,  considering  all 
we  have  heard  of  the  facility  with  which  Negroes  raise  provi- 
sions, poultry,  pigs,  &c,  and  the  prices  they  obtain  for  them 
in  the  market,  would  be  easily  procurable.  Then,  when  the 
children  arrived  at  the  age  of  five  or  six,  they  would  be  capable 
of  doing  much  to  aid  their  parents  and  maintain  themselves.  We 
have  seen,  that  at  that  age  they  are  now  formed  into  gangs, 
(p.  181),  under  a  driveress ;  and  that  they  are  made  extremely 
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useful  in  weeding  canes,  distributing  manure,  &c.  Indeed,  in 
weeding  canes,  a  moat  important  work,  they  do  nearly  as  much 
as  adults.  If  the  labour  of  an  adult,  in  twelve  or  thirteen  days 
in  the  year,  can  produce  such  results  as  the  Jamaica  Assembly 
and  Sir  R.  Woodford  tell  us  it  will,  then  the  labour  even  of 
children  of  this  age,  continued  for  every  day  in  the  year,  must 
be  attended  with  very  considerable  effects,  increasing  daily 
as  they  advance  in  life.  A  large  portion  of  their  time  would, 
however,  we  trust,  be  given  to  other  objects,  and  particularly 
to  that  of  education.  And  this  point  Mr.  Baring  has  wholly  over- 
looked. The  plan  of  emancipating  the  children  is  inseparably 
combined  with  a  system  of  instruction  conducted  underthesuper- 
intendence  of  Government,  and  of  proper  persons  appointed  by 
them.  Even  if  the  proprietor's  interest  in  the  children  could  be 
regarded  as  lessened  by  this  arrangement,  a  substitute  would  be 
found  for  it  in  the  care  of  the  teachers  who  would  be  required 
to  conduct  their  Christian  education.  A  system  of  strict  regu- 
lation and  controul,  proceeding  on  general  rules,  and  not  ou 
private  caprice,  would  undoubtedly  be  indispensable ;  and  the 
public  police  might,  if  needful,  be  invigorated  as  the  private 
police  was  relaxed.  But  into  these  points  of  detail  it  is  not  ne- 
cessary now  to  enter.  All  we  meant  to  do,  in  adverting  to  the 
subject,  was  to  shew  that  Mr.  Baring's  objection  to  the  plan  was 
not  so  well  founded  as  he  seems  to  have  apprehended  ;  and 
that,  as  far  as  there  is  any  weight  in  it,  it  divests  West-Indian 
proprietors  of  all  those  kindly  feelings  which  induce  the  English 
gentleman  to  labour  for  the  temporal  comfort  and  moral  im- 
provement of  his  poorer  neighbours.   . 


AA. 

"  If  we  arrive  at  a  free  Black  population,  the  islands  will  be 
gone  from  this  country*'  "  Such  a  population  will  not  consent 
to  devote  their  labours  to  proprietors  resident  in  England." 
"  Establish  such  a  state  of  society,  and  the  colonies  would  be 
of  no  farther  value  to  Great  Britain"  (p.  102.) 

Such  is  the  argument  of  Mr.  Baring. — Undoubtedly  it  would 
be  most  absurd,  to  suppose  that  a  free  Black  population  would 
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continue  to  devote  their  labours  to  proprietors  resident  either 
in  the  West  Indies  or  in  England.  It  would  be  the  very  height 
of  extravagance  to  entertain  such  an  idea.  It  would  be  the 
same  absurdity  which  is  now  involved  in  maintaining  that  the 
slaves  labour  for  their  masters  without  the  stimulus  of  the  whip. 
But  would  the  proprietors  of  the  soil  be  worse  off,  or  would 
the  public  interests  suffer,  if  labourers  in  the  West  Indies 
worked,  as  labourers  in  England  work,  from  a  view  not  to  the 
benefit  of  their  employers,  but  of  themselves?  A  free  Black 
population  would  unquestionably  act  upon  the  same  principles, 
and  with  the  same  ends  in  view,  as  a  free  White  population. 
They  would  be  stimulated  by  a  regard  to- their  own  interests, 
not  to  that  of  their  employers ;  but  under  the  operation  of  this 
principle  the  interests  of  employers,  as  well  as  the  general 
interests  of  the  state,  would,  in  the  West  Indies,  as  in  every 
other  portion  of  the  globe,  be  more  effectually  served  than  they 
can  possibly  be  by  compulsory  labour  under  the  lash.  We 
refer  Mr.  Baring  to  Mr.  Cropper's  and  Mr.  Adam  Hodgson's 
pamphlets  for  proof  of  this  proposition.  It  is  a  proposition, 
indeed,  about  which  we  scarcely  can  believe  that  his  own  en- 
lightened mind  can  entertain  a  doubt.  We  may  have  less  sugar 
from  the  West  Indies,  but  we  shall  have  it  from  some  other 
quarter.  We  shall,  however,  have  a  far  more  extended  con- 
sumption of  our  manufactures  there ;  and  far  more  of  individual 
comfort  and  enjoyment.— Supposing  that  Bonaparte  had  not 
madly /attempted  to  restore  the  cart- whip  in  St.  Domingo, 
would  that  island  have  been  lost  to  France?  Touissant  had 
preserved  it  for  France.  He  had  driven  the  English  from  it* 
He  had  established  tranquillity  throughout  the  island.  He  had 
revived  agriculture.  The  testimony  of  the  French  functionaries 
residing  in  St.  Domingo  at  the  time,  General  Vincent,  General 
La  Croix,  and  Colonel  Malenfant,  is  express  and  unequivocal 
as  to  the  astonishing  state  of  prosperity  to  which  the  island 
had  been  restored,  and  the  order  which  reigned  in  every  de- 
partment of  its  administration.  Would  St.  Domingo,  under 
these  circumstances,  have  been  of  no  value  to  France,  had 
France  been  wise  enough  to  cherish  the  freedom  of  the  Negroes, 
instead  of  vainly  attempting  to  crush  it  ?  She  would  at  this 
moment  have  possessed  a  far  more  formidable  West-Indian 
power,  and  a  more  extensive  West-Indian  commerce,  than  we 

2  H 
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possess.  Even  after  all  the  devastations  which  that  Maud  has 
undergone,  and  under  all  the  serious  disadvantages  which  it 
still  experiences,  besides  maintaining  a  large  and  growing 
population  in  the  overflowing  abundance  of  all  the  necessaries 
of  life,  and  defraying  all  the  expense  of  civil  and  military  esta^ 
Ukhments  and  of  education  also,  it  carries  on  a-  vdry  con- 
siderable foreign  commerce.  In  the  year  ending  September - 
1821,  50,000  tons  of  shipping,  belonging  to  the  United  States 
alone,  were  employed  in  the  trade  of  Hayti.  Again :  is  the 
trade  of  India,  or  Java,  or  Ceylon,  less  valuable,  because  the 
inhabitants  are  free,  and  labour  for  their  own  benefit,  and  not 
for  the  benefit  of  masters,  either  present  or  absent  t 

We  will  present  Mr.  Baring  with  a  striking  fact  illustrative 
of  our  views  of  this  subject;  and  although  the  details  will 
occupy  more  space  than  we  could  have  wished,  yet  they  are 
too  important,  and  too  well  authenticated,  to  be  omitted. 

In  the  year  1776,  Samuel  Nottingham,  a  Quaker,  who  be- 
came possessed  of  a  small  estate  in  Tortola,  to  which  were 
attached  twenty-five  Negroes — vis.  six  men,  ten  women,  four 
boys,  and  five  girls — determined  on  manumitting  them.  He 
accordingly  did  manumit  them  by  the  following  deed. 

"  Be  it  remembered,  that  whereas  I,  Samuel  Nottingham,  of 
Long  Island  in  the  province  of  New  York,  gentleman,  am 
owner,  or  reputed  owner,  of  a  number  of  Negroes,  on  the  island 
of  Tortola,  in  the  English  West  Indies;  and  considering  that 
liberty  is  their  right  and  property,  which  in  equity,  justice,  and 
good  conscience  ought  to  be  restored  to  them ;  and  having  a 
testimony  in  my  heart  against  die  iniquitous  practice  of  enslaving 
our  fellow-men;  therefore,  as  far  as  in  me  lies,  I  conclude  it 
necessary  for  me  to  grant  unto  the  said  Negroes  their  natural 
right  of  freedom,  and,  accordingly,  I  have  granted,  and  by  these 
presents,  in  consideration  of  Five  Pounds  sterling  to  me  by  the 
said  .Negroes  paid  at  and  before  the  sealing  of  this  instrument, 
and  for  divers  others  good  causes  and  considerations  me  thereto 
moving,  do  grant,  bargain,  seH,  release,  assure,  and  confirm,  unto 
all  and  every  of  the  said  Negroes,  their  liberty  and  freedom,  as 
fully  and  amply  as  though  herein  particularly  and  respectively 
stated*  And  moreover,  I,  the  stud  Samuel  Nottingham,  do  cove- 
nant and  grant,  for  myself,  my  heirs,  executors,  and  administra- 
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tors,  to  and  with  the  said  Negroes  respectively,  that  they,  and 
each  of  them,  shall  and  nay  enjoy  their  freedom,  and  any 
estate  real  or  personal  which  they,  or  any  of  them,  may  acquire, 
without  the  let,  suit,  hindrance,  or  molestation  of  me  or  my 
heirs,  or  any  person  or  persons  claiming,  or  to  claim,  by,  from, 
or  under  me  or  them  ;  hereby  quitting  all  claim  and  demand  .to 
them  and  their  posterity.  In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto 
set  my  hand  and  seal  this  30th  day  of  the  6th  Month,  1776. 

(Signed)  "  Samuel  Nottingham*'.' 

"  Sealed  and  delivered  in  the  presence  of  us, 

"  Nicholas  Wain, 

"  Sarah  Wain." 

About  six  years  afterwards,  Samuel  Nottingham  addressed 
to  one  of  these  slaves  the  following  letter.— 

"  Dear  George,  "  Bristol,  30th  of  9th  Month,  1782. 

«  Thy  letter  of  the  8th  of  last  6th  Month  we  received,  and  it 
was  well  pleasing  to  us  to  hear  of  the  present  good  disposition 
of  thyself  and  the  rest  of  our  late  servants,  whose  welfare  and 
happiness  both  here  and  hereafter  we  have  much  at  heart;  but 
we  are  sorry  to  hear  of  the  removal  of  poor  John  Venture,  and 
Hairy,  though  not  without  hopes  of  their  partaking  of  that 
mercy  whioh  ia  extended  to  all,  without  .respect  of  person*, 
whether  white  or  black.  So,  George,  remember,  what  we  write 
to  thee  we  write  to  all  of  you  who  once  called  us  Master  aad 
Mistress;  but  now  you  are  all  free,  as  far  as  it  is  in  our  power  to 
make  you  so,  because  none  are  free  indeed,  except  they  are  free 
in  Christ ;  therefore,  we  admonish  you,  not  as  your  master  and 
mistress,  but  as  your  friends  and  benefactors,  beseeching  you  to 
be  cautious  of  your  conduct  and  circumspect  in  your  behaviour 
to  all,  that  none  may  accuse  you  of  abusing  that  freedom  which 
we,  in  the  course  of  Divine  Providence,  have  been  permitted  to 
give  you.  Remember  also,  that,  as  free  men  and  women,  ye 
stand  accountable  for  every  part  of  your  conduct,  and  must 
answer  for  the  same  in  your  own  persons,  if  you  do  amiss ;  in 
which  case  the  laws  where  you  are  have  provided  a  punishment, 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  offence ;  but  do  well,  and  ye  shall 
.have  praise  of  the  same*  And  that  you  may  be  enabled  to  live 
honestly  among  men, we  have  given  you  our  East-End  plantation, 
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in  Fathog  Bay,  with  every  thing  thereunto  belonging,  which  we 
will  endeavour  to  have  secured  to  you  by  all  lawful  ways 
and  meant,  that  none  may  deprive  you  nor  your  offspring 
of  it,  but  that  you  may  freely  cultivate  and  improve  it  to  your 
own  benefit  and  advantage,  and  thereby  be  provided  with  a 
sufficient  subsistence  to  live  comfortably  together,  in  all  friend* 
lines*  and  cordiality;  assisting  each  other,  that  those  more 
advanced  in  years  may  advise  the  younger,  and  these  submitting 
to  the  counsel  of  the  elder ;  so  that  good  order  and  harmony  may 
be  preserved  among  you,  which  will  assuredly  draw  down  the 
blessing  of  the  Most  High.  But  if  you  have  not  wherewithal  to 
cultivate  and  improve  the  plantation  yourselves,  we  advise  you 
to  hire  yourselves  for  a  season  to  whom  you  please,  as  also  the 
plantation,  if  you  think  it  necessary,  till  you  acquire  a  sufficiency 
to  go  on  yourselves;  but;  in  every  step  you  take  of  this  kind, 
•always  remember  the  good  of  the  whole.  And  as  soon  as  you 
can  make  a  beginning  on  the  plantation  yourselves,  with  cotton 
and  provisions,  we  would  by  all  means  have  you  to  do  it,  that 
you  may  not  be  scattered  and  too  much  divided  ;  but  endea- 
vour to  dwell  together,  and  be  content  with  food  and  raiment ; 
and  a  blessing  will  certainly  attend  you  under  the  influence  of 
such  a  disposition.  Tell  Dorcas  Vanterpool  we  are  much 
obliged  to  her  for  her  friendly  care  and  attendance  of  poor 
John  Venture  and  Harry,  during  their  sickness.  We  shall  be 
pleased  to  hear  how  you  go  on  by  any  opportunity,  and  that 
you  cautiously  maintain  a  good  report  among  the  neighbours. 
Live  in  love  among  yourselves,  and  the  peace  of  Him  who  passeth 
all  understanding  will  assuredly  be  with  you  and  yours ;  which 
we  earnestly  desire  and  pray  for,  being  your  sincere  friends  and 
well-wishers,  (Signed)        "  Samuel  Nottingham. 

(Signed)        "  Mary  Nottingham. 
"To  George  Nottingham,  one  of  the  Negroes 
.    belonging  to  the  East-End  Plantation,  late 

the  property  of  Samuel   Nottingham,  at 

Fathog  Bay,  in  Tortola." 

r  In  the  year  1822  this  little  colony  of  free  persons  was  visited 
several  times  by  two  highly  respectable  gentlemen ;  on  whose 
authority  we  are  enabled  to  state  the  following  particulars. 
"  Of  the  original  persons  liberated,  nine  are  still  alive ;  besides 
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whom  there  are  twenty-five  of  their  children,  and  nfae  grand- 
children;  making  in  all  forty-three  persons.    The  whole  of 
them  reside  on  the  same  plantation,  which  they  have  ever 
since  cultivated.    Half  of  it  is  chiefly  in  provisions,  and  the 
rest  is  used  as  pasturage  for  their  stock,  which  consists  of 
twenty-eight  cows,  thirteen  goats,  and  thirteen  hogs.     For- 
merly they  cultivated  cotton,  hut,  the  price  falling  very  low, 
they  did  not  continue  to  plant  it.    Jeffery  Nottingham,  one  of 
those  originally  emancipated,  exclusive  of  his  share  in  the 
plantation  and  stock,   possesses  five  acres  of  land  and  a 
house  in  Spanishtown,  and  a  vessel  of  twenty-three  feet  keel. 
Diana  and  Eve  (born  since  1776)  have  each  a  boat  of  seven- 
teen and  fourteen  feet  keel.    For  some  years  the  seasons  were 
so  bad  that  they  found  it  difficult  to  get  water  for  their  stock, 
and  got  little  return  for  their  labour :  but  still  they  had  been 
able  to  support  themselves,  and  to  acquire  the  property  men- 
tioned above,  while  they  increased  in  number  from  twenty-five 
to  forty-three.    Not  one  of  them  is  now  in  debt ;  and  their 
property  is  free  from  all  incumbrance.   Twelve  of  the  grown-up 
persons  are  members  of  the  Methodist  Society,  and,  with  their 
children,  attend  regularly  the  Methodist  chapel  at  East-End, 
except  in  case  of  sickness.    During  the  whole  period  since 
their  emancipation  none  of  them  have  been  sued  in  court,  or 
brought  before  a  magistrate  to  answer  to  any  complaint.    Only 
one  of  them  once  obtained  a  warrant  against  a  person  who 
had  assaulted  him,  who  begged  his  pardon  and  was  forgiven. 
The  same  person,  on  coming  from  sea,  was  arrested  the  day 
he  landed  for  a  capitation  tax  on  free  persons,  of  which  he 
had  not  been  apprized,  and  put  into  prison.    The  next  day 
he  paid  the  money,  about  eighteen  dollars,  and  was  released. 
Several  of  them  can  read  and  write.    Jeffery's  wife,  Grace, 
acts  as  schoolmistress :  she  reads  well.     They  have  lately 
built  three  houses  in  their  village,  of  wood,  and  shingled.    The 
•whole  of  their  houses  had  been  destroyed  by  the  hurricane  of 
1819,  and  have  since  been  rebuilt.    They  are  a  fine  healthy 
race,  all  black,  having  intermarried  with  each  other;  and  seem 
to  dwell  very  happily  together." 

Now,  we  would  put  the  question  to  Mr.  Baring,  Whether  it 
.would  have  been  more  advantageous  for  the  interests  either  of 
the  individuals  or  of  the  state,  that  Mr.  Nottingham's  twenty-five 
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slaves  had  continued  slaves  (liable  to  all  the  risks  of  Inhuman' 
owner*  and  overseers,  and  all  the  other  evils  of  that  condition/ 
and  particularly  to  that  progressive  diminution  of  their  num- 
bers which  haa  been  the  common  rate  of  the  slaves  in  almost 
all  our  colonies,  and  among  the  rest  in  Tortoia) ;  or  that  they 
should  have  been  Kving  free  and  in  comfort  for  nearly  fifty 
years,  daring  which  they  have  accumulated  some  property, 
and  have  increased  from  twenty-five  to  forty-three  ?  And,  as 
far  as  advantage  to  this"  country  goes,  we  will  venture  to  say 
that  the  forty-three  Nottmghams  consume  more  of  British 
produce  and  manufactures  in  a  year,  and  promote  the  traffic 
of  Tortoia  itself  more,  than  three  times  the  number  of  slaves 
would  do.  But  Mr.  Baring  will  say,  this  is  a  single  in- 
stance. True;  but  why  is  it  so?  Not  because  there  are 
not  many  slaves  who  would  have  equally  rewarded  the  bene- 
volence of  their  master,  but  because  there  has  been  but 
one  Nottingham. 


BB. 

"  I  know  ft*  question  upon  which  petition*  have  been  procured 
.  .  witji,  mare  trick  and  management  thorn  en  the  present.     Tkeg 
■    havet  in  fact  t  been  fjet  up  be  afeuj  penom  m  the  MetrapoMeJ9 
(p.  103.)  . 

Mr.  Baring  could  have  had  no  means  himself  of  knowing  the 
truth  of  this  statement.  He  has  therefore  ventured,  on  the 
misinformation'  of  others,  to  lend  the  weight  and  respectability 
Of  his  name  to  a  representation  the  very  reverse  of  true.  Let 
not  Mr.  Baring  flatter  himself  that  the  feeling  which  has  been 
manifested  on  this  subject  is  a  short  and  evanescent  burst, 
excited  by  trick  and  management.  He  may  rely  upon  it,  it  is 
far  more  solidly  founded.  It  is  founded  on  a'  deep-rooted 
persuasion  that  slavery  is  inherently  and  intrinsically  evil; 
and  that  our  system  of  colonial  slavery,  in  particular,  "  is  at 
war  with  every  principle  of  religion  and  morality,  and  outrages 
every  benevolent  feeling.*'  In  the  volume  now  before  him, 
Sir.  Baring  may  see  the  whole  trick  and  management  of  the 
Ctonmittee.  They  consist  in  the  circulation  of  the  occasional 
papers  prefixed  to  this  volume,  and  of  books  openly  published 
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U>  the  world.  If  in  these  papers,  go*  these  books*  there  bo 
positions  which  be  can  controvert,  let  him  do  so ;  but  tt  is 
altogether  un&ir  to  assume,  that  to  trick  and  masagement* 
and  not  to  the  fair  influence  of  discussion,  is  to  be  ascribed  the 
interest  which  this  question  has  excited  in  the  public  mind. 

Mr.  Baring  can  hardly  be  serious  in  attributing  all  the  seal 
shewn  in  this  country  for  benevolent  objects,  not  to  a  well- 
founded  sense  of  duty,  but  to  a  kind  of  popish  compromise 
with  conscience,  by  which  sin  may  be  atoned  for.  If  he  is* 
it  only  shews  how  ignorant  very  acute  and  intelligent  mea 
may  be  of  what  is  passing  immediately  around  them. 

We  do  not  undertake  to  defend  the  "  humbug"  practised  at 
Vienna  and  Verona,  on  the  subject  of  the  Slave  Trade,  from 
the  sarcastic  observations  of  Mr.  Baring. 


cc. 

"  It  tells,  in  language  that  cannot  be  mistaken,  the  degree  of 
protection  which  the  Site*  afford  to  the  Negro"  (p.  113.) 

It  is  a  proper  sequel  to  the  account  which  Mr.  Buxton  has 
given  of  Carty's  cruelty  to  his  slave  Quasheba,  to  insert  an 
extract  of  a  letter  from  Lord  Bathurst  to  Colonel  Arthur  oa 
the  subject,  dated  12th  March  1817  :— 

"  The  cruel  conduct  of  this  inhuman  wretch  could  not  fail 
to  excite  all  those  feelings  of  pity  and  commiseration  which  you 
so  justly  describe ;  and  I  immediately  submitted  your  letter, 
with  its  several  enclosures,  to  the  consideration  of  die  law 
officers  of  the  Crown,  to  know  how  far  I  was  authorized  to  direct 
you  to  manumit  the  unfortunate  woman.  But  they  report,  that 
Carty  is  indictable  only  for  the  cruelty  committed ;  that,  a*  ike 
U  his  property,  there  i*  no  power  to  take  her  away,  consequently 
none  for  her  manumission,  unless,  indeed,  there  be  any  law 
in  Honduras  which  confers  the  power  to  manumit  slaves  under 
such  circumstances.  I  can  therefore  only  express  my  concern 
that  such  a  wretch  should  remain  unpunished ;  but  if  you  can 
suggest  any  mode  in  which  he  can  be  brought  to  punishment, 
I  shall  be  most  happy  to  attend  to  it." 

Who,  after  reading  this  letter  (the  declaration  of  his  Ma- 
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jest/s  Government  of  their  absolute  impotency  to  redress  such 
grievous  wrongs),  can'  question  the  indispensable  obligation  of 
the  parliament  and  people  of  Great  Britain  to  interfere  to 
amend  this  detestable  system  ? 


Before  we  conclude,  we  are  anxious  to  point  out  and  rectify 
a  mistake  (the  only'  one  we  have  detected  in  that  work)  which 
occurs  in  the  pamphlet  called  "  Negro  Slavery."  The  clause 
in  the  4th  section  of  the  Consolidated  Slave  Law  of  Jamaica  of 
1816,  which,  as  we  have  stated  above  (p.  153),  provides,  for 
the  first  time,  that  the  number  of  days  in  the  year  allowed 
to  the  slaves  for  the  cultivation  of  their  grounds,  exclusive 
of  Sundays,  shall  be  at  least  twenty-six,  was  overlooked,  and 
the  number  of  days  allowed  was  assumed  to  be  the  same  as  in 
the  Act  of  1809,  namely,  sixteen.  This  error  will,  of  course, 
be  corrected  in  any  future  edition  of  that  publication. 

And  this  reminds  us  of  the  necessity  of  remarking,  that  it 
would  be  absolutely  impossible  to  follow  the  ever-shifting 
provisions  of  colonial  legislation,  so  as  to  be  always  correct  as 
to  the  actual  state  of  the  law  at  the  precise  moment  of  writing. 
We  have  just  learnt,  for  example,  that,  in  deference  to 
public  opinion  in  this  country,  the  legislature  of  Barbadoes 
have  recently  altered  their  law  on  the  subject  of  the  murder  of 
a  slave,  so  as  no  longer  to  render  it  necessary  to  the  convic- 
tion of  the  murderer  that  he  should  have  perpetrated  the  crime 
"  without  provocation"  And  this  alteration  we  shall  doubtless 
hear  adduced,  both  as  a  proof  of  our  unfairness,  and  of  the 
growing  liberality  of  the  colonists. 

ft  may  be  proper  also  to  observe,  that,  notwithstanding  the 
alarms  of  commotion .  and  conspiracy,  sanctioned  by  procla- 
mations of  Governors,  and  by  imposing  details  of  correspon- 
dents, which  have  filled  the  public  ear  of  late ;  we  have  not 
been  able,  after  the  most  diligent  inquiry,  to  discover  a  single 
fact  to  justify  them ;  and  the  conclusion  to  which  we  have 
been  forced  to  come  is,  that  such  rumours  are  deemed  to  be, 
on  this  as  on  many  former  occasions,  very  convenient  weapons 
of  controversial  warfare. 
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Sincb  the  above  sheets  were  written,  two  pamphlets 
have  appeared,  which  may  be  thought  to  require  some 
notice. 

One  of  these  is  from  the  pen  of  J.  F.  Barbara,  Esq.,  a 
West-Indian  proprietor,  who,  at  an  early  period  of  the 
Slave-Trade  controversy,  most  honourably  distinguished 
himself  by  joining  the  ranks  of  the  abolitionists.  He 
begins  his  work  with  assuming  that  the  emancipation 
of  our  colonial  bondsmen  is  a  measure  which  is  now 
unavoidable;  the  nation  expecting,  and  government  being 
pledged  "  that  the  most  energetic  measures  shall  beforth- 
with  employed  to  bring  them  into  that  state  in  which 
freedom  may  be  granted  to  them  with  benefit  and  safety" 
The  object  of  Mr.  Barham's  pamphlet,  therefore,  is  not  to 
discuss  the  question  of  emancipation,  but  the  means  of 
carrying  it  into  effect  with  safety,  and  even  with  advantage ; 
and  with  a  due  attention  to  the  claims  of  West-Indian  pro- 
prietors to  indemnity.  It  is  not  our  intention  at  present 
to  investigate  the  plan  proposed  by  Mr*  Barham.  What- 
ever  falls  from  him,  however,  is  worthy  of  deep  attention ; 
and  we  trust  that  all  who  are  interested  in  the  question 
will  be  ready  to  give  to  his  suggestions  the  consideration 
to  which  they  are  justly  entitled* 

It  will  be  right,  however,  to  remark,  that  we  differ  very 
widely  from  Mr.  Barham  in  many  of  bis  facts  and  opinions. 
Some  of  these  will  be  found  to  have  been  met,  in  the  pre* 
ceding  pages,  with  suoh  observations  as  will  serve  to  shew 
what  are  the  grounds  of  that  difference.  His  cardinal 
error  appears  to  us  to  be  this,  that  he  conceives  the 
Negro  character  not  to  be  susceptible  of  the  same  motives 
to  exertion  which  are  known  to  influence  every  other  class 
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or  men  that  inhabit  the  earth.  Upon  this  point  we  are 
completely  at  issue  with  him,  on  the  score  both  of  general 
principle,  and  of  faot  and  experience:  and  we  should  not 
hesitate  even  to  take  the  free  Black  and  Coloured  people 
of  Jamaica,  under  all  their  obvious  disadvantages,  and 
notwithstanding  the  oppression  and  degradation  to  which 
the  state  of  the  law  and  of  the  feeling  of  the  Whites 
subjects  them,  as  our  example,  to  establish  undeniably  that 
the  African  race  is  equally  susceptible  with  ourselves  of 
all  those  motives  which  stimulate  to  exertion ;  and  that 
those  equivocal  appearances  which  lead  superficial  ob- 
servers to  the  conclusion  that  they  are  innately  indolent 
and  vicious,  and  incapable  of  high  advances  in  improve- 
ment, are  the  effect  entirely  of  the  wretched  institutions 
under  which  they  are  placed,  and  which  tether  them,  as  it 
were,  to  the  very  earth.  While  they  see  in  their  superiors 
the  very  worst  moral  examples ;  while  multitudes  of  them  are 
deprived  of  the  means  of  education  and  Christian  instruc- 
tion ;  while  they  are  every  where  stopped  in  their  aspirings 
for  distinction  by  barriers  which  are  insurmountable ;  we 
cannot  wonder  that  their  progress  in  improvement  should 
not  have  been  greater :  the  wqpder  is,  that  it  should  have 
been  so  great. 

Mr.  Barham  produces,  in  proof  of  his  views  of  this  sub- 
ject, a  fact  drawn  from  the  history  of  GuadaloUpe,  during 
the  period  of  'Negro  freedom  in  that  island.  "  Punish- 
ment by  the  whip  bad  been  then  totally  abolished ;  but, 
instead  of  it,  a  military  tribunal  had  been  established,  con- 
sisting of  Jive  Whites  and  Blacks,  who  made  a  tour  of  the 
island  once  a  month,  in  order  to  try  and  punish  such  Ne- 
groes as  had  neglected  their  work.  They  were  condemned 
to  be  chained  by  the  middle  and  ancle  for  five  to  fifteen 
years.  The  more  refractory  were  shot,  which  very  frequently 
happened/' — Now,  what  does  this  statement  (though  in- 
vidiously specifying  only  the  severest  punishments)  prove, 
but  that  in  Guadaloape  public  justice  was  substituted  for 
the  caprice  of  individual  tyranny?  Circuit  courts,  com- 
posed of  Black  as  well  as  While  judges  were  instituted, 
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and  non  constat  that  tbey  did  not  administer  the  laws 
impartially,  and  even  leniently.  The  refractory  were  shot 
in  Gaadalonpe :  in  Jamaica  they  are  hanged :  the  diffe- 
rence is  not  very  essential.  The  main  inference,  however, 
from  the  whole  is  this :  From  fifty  to  sixty  thousand  slaves 
were  liberated  in  a  day  from  the  power  of  the  driver's  cart- 
whip,  and  from  arbitrary  punishment. by  the  master,  and 
were  made  the  immediate  subjects  of  equal  laws,  and  of  a 
police  affecting  all  classes  and  administered  by  all  classes 
in  common ;  and  yet  no  commotion  followed,  cultivation 
proceeded  regularly,  and  Whites  and  Blacks  united  in  the 
discbarge  even  of  the  highest  offices  of  the  state. 

We  refrain  from  pursuing  Mr.  Barbara's  reasonings  on 
this  subject  further.  They  are  all  dependent  on  the  grand 
error  of  his  system, — a  radical  misconception  of  the  capa* 
cities  and  tendencies  of  the  African  character,  formed  on 
a  knowledge  of  them  only  in  their  servile  and  degraded 
condition.  It  is  impossible,  at  the  same  time,  not  to  honour 
the  candour  and  ingenuousness  of  Mr.  Barbam's  admis- 
sions. Though  he  thinks  that  the  slave,  in  most  physical 
circumstances,  is  better  off  than  the  labouring  class  of  other 
countries,  yet  h^  admits  thai  "  in  civil  and  moral  respects 
his  oondition  is  not  materially  changed ;"  that  "  his  civil 
rights  are  yet  hardly  definable,  and  his  moral  improvement 
is  almost  yet  to  be  begun ;"  that  the  most  "  specious 
laws"  might  not,  "  from  existing  circumstances,"  "  have 
any  practical  effect;"  that  "  nothing  could  be  easier  than 
to  introduce  Christianity  in  name,  as  for  the  most  insig- 
nificant reward  the  slaves  would  universally  accept  bap- 
tism;" bnt  that  "  it  were  better  they  should  remain  as  tbey 
are,  than  that  a  people  whose  religion,  if  indeed  it  can 
be  called  such  at  all,  continuing  in  fact  as  it  is,  should  be 
regarded  as  Christians;"  that  "nothing  could  be  easier 
than  to  abolish  the  use  of  the  whip ;  but  that  those  who 
call  for  this  abolition  always  end  by  proposing  some  other 
means  of  coercion,  some  other  instrument  of  punishment ; 
less  decried  perhaps,  but  which  is  to  be  equally  effec- 
tual.  What,  again/'  he  asks,  "  will  the  slave  gain  by  this  ? 
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It  were  better  that  his  chains  should  appear  in  their  fall 
deformity,  than  that  they  should  be  gilded  over,* 

Very  different  from  that  of  Mr.  Barham  is  the  other 
pajnphlet  to  which  we  have  alluded.  It  is  entitled  "  A 
Voice  from  Jamaica,  in  Reply  to  W.  Wilberforce,  Esq.-; 
by  the  Rev.  6.  W.  Bridges,  of  Trinity  College,  Oxford, 
and  Rector  of  Manchester  in  Jamaica/9  We  are  sorry 
that  the  author  of  it  should  be  a  Clergyman  of  the  Church 
tif  England.  It  is  a  feeble  intermixture  of  intemperate 
animadversions,  incorrect  statements,  vague  apprehensions, 
and  most  inconclusive  reasonings.  We  cannot  enlarge  the 
present  work  by  exposing  these  in  detail.  We  shall  take, 
however,  a  single  instance,  and  it  shall  be  the  very  strength 
of  his  case,  in  order  to  shew  how  little  real  aid  his  pam- 
phlet is  likely  to  afford  to  the  cause  which  he  so  stoutly 
espouses.    Addressing  Mr.  Wilberforce,  he  says — 

"  In  p.  17  of  your  '  Appeal/  you  confidently  make  an 
assertion,  which  it  happily  falls  peculiarly  within  my  pro* 
vinoe  to  reply  to,  upon  the  authority  of  that  character 
beneath  which  I  claim  credit  for  my  affirmations.  You 
state  that  '  no  attempts  hate  been  made  to  introduce 
among  them  (the  Negro  slaves)  the  Christian  institution  of 
marriage/  Now,  Sir,  this  I  positively  contradict,  by  stating 
that  I  have  myself  married  one  hundred  and  eighty-deven 
conples  of  Negro  slaves,  in  my  own  parish,  within  the  last 
two  years,  all  of  whom  were  encouraged  by  their  owners  to 
marry ;  and  that  the  anxious  wish  at  present  expressed  by 
them  to  bind  themselves  by  this  sacred  institution,  we  hail 
as  one  of  the  first  fruits  of  the  dispensation  of  Christian 
principles.  In  another  parish,  St.  Thomas  in  the  East,  I 
have  reason  to  know  that  there  have  been  three  times  that 
number  married  during  the  incumbency  of  the  present 
rector,  Mr.  Trow;  and,  though  not  speaking  from  nume- 
rical information,  I  can  safely  affirm,  that  the  labours  of 
the  clergy  in  the  remaining  nineteen  parishes  have  been 
equally  active,  and  doubtless  crowned  with  the  same  suc- 
cess." p.  22. 
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On  looking,  however,  to  the  returns,  vecen%)aid  on  the 
table  of  the  House  of  Commons,  from  Jmnea,  of  "  mar- 
riages legally  solemnized  between  Slaves  Since  the  1st  of 
January  1808,"  down  to  1822  indnsive,  we  .find  (p.  130) 
that  in  the  parish  of  Manchester  not  a  single  such  marriage 
was  celebrated  prior  to  1320.  •  In  1820  Jive  marriages  took 
place ;  in  1821,  three ;  and  in  1822,  name.  Mr.  Bridges 
must  have  written  bis  "Voice"  in  April  or  May  1823. 
The  expression,  "  within  the  last  two  years,"  could  there, 
fore  have  extended  no  farther  back  than  the  beginning  of 
1821.  But  the  official  return  of  marriages  from  the  be- 
ginning of  1821  to  the  17th  March  1823,  is  only  three. 
No  less  than  184,  therefore,  of  the  187  marriages  solemnized 
by  Mr.  Bridges  between  slaves,  in  his  own  parish,  "  within 
the  last  two  years,"  must  have  been  subsequent  to  that 
date*  We  may  well  ask,  therefore,  with  a  writer  in  The 
Times  of  the  26th  August  1823,  who  adverts  to  this  very 
statement  in  the  pamphlet  of  Mr.  Bridges,  "  What  can 
have  given  birth  to  this  new  and  ardent  zeal  in  the  exten- 
sion of  marriages?  Was  it  owing  to  the  suggestions  of 
Mr.  Wilberforce's  pamphlet,  which  had  just  then  made 
its  appearance  in  Jamaica?  Or  were  these  184  marriages 
thus  suddenly  got  up  in  order  to  furnish  a  oonvenient 
practical  refutation  of  his  statements  ?" 

In  the  Appendix  F.  (p.  164 — 167)  will  be  found  some 
remarks  on  the  subject  of  these  returns  of  marriages,  to 
which  we  refer  the  reader.  What  may  have  been  the 
"  active  labours  of  the  clergy  "  in  the  other  parishes,  we 
have  no  means  of  knowing ;  but  we  do  know  that  in  most 
instances  their  labours  have  been  "  crowned  "  with  much 
"  the  same  success"  as  attended  those  of  Mr.  Bridges 
prior  to  the  appearance  of  Mr.  Wilberforce's  Appeal. 
He  was  himself  rector  of  St.  Dorothy's  before  he  re- 
moved  to  Manchester;  but  during  his  incumbency  not  a 
single  marriage  appears  to  have  taken  place.  Before  1820 
no  marriage  of  Slaves  had  occurred  in  that  parish,  and 
from  1820  only  three.  In  many  of  the  other  parishes 
the  rectors  have  been  equally  unsuccessful.     From  two 
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parishes  there  are  no  returns — vis.  St.  Catherine's  and 
Westmoreland— the  returns  in  ltoUBTZBN  years  from 
some  of  the  others  are  as  follow : 

St.  John's  Parish  One  marriage. 

St.  Thomas  in  the  Vale None. 

Vere  * One. 

Clarendon  Two. 

St.  Ann's None. 

St.  Elizabeth's  •••••••..—•. None. 

St.  James's • Two. 

Hanover None. 

Falmouth One. 

Port  Royal Two. 

Portland  Twenty-seven. 

St.  Mary's Thirty-six. 

St.  George's Forty-seven. 

For  remarks  on  the  returns  from  the  remaining  parishes, 
we  must  refer  again  to  Appendix  F.  It  ought  to  be  kept 
in  view,  that  the  average  slave  population  of  each  of  these 
parishes  is  upwards  of  16,000  souls. 

After  this  exposition  of  the  correctness  of  the  statements 
of  the  Rev.  Author,  on  a  point  respecting  which  he  must 
have  had  access  to  better  means  of  information  than  on  any 
other  which  has  occupied  his  pen,  it  will  not  be  deemed 
necessary  that  we  should  detain  our  readers  any  longer 
with  his  pamphlet. 
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AN  APPEAL 


TO  THB 

RELIGION,  JUSTICE,  AND  HUMANITY 

OF 

THE  INHABITANTS 

OF  THB 

BRITISH  EMPIRE, 

IN   BEHALF   OF   THE 

NEGRO  SLAVES  IN  THE  WEST  INDIES. 

BY 

W«  WILBERFORCE,  ESQ.,  M.P. 


Woe  unto  him  that  buildeth  his  house  by  unrighteousness,  and  his 
chambers  by  wrong;  that  useth  bis  neighbour's  service  without 
wages,  and  giveth  him  not  for  his  work 

^  °  JEREMIAH. 

Do  justice,  and  love  mercy.        micah. 


LONDON: 

FOR    J.  HATCHARD    AND   SON, 
187,  PICCADILLY. 

1823. 


AK 

APPEAL, 


To  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  British  Empire, 
who  value  the  favour  of  God,  or  are  alive  to 
the  interests  or  honour  of  their  country  —  to  all 
who  have  any  respect  for  justice,  or  any  feelings 
of  humanity,  I  would  solemnly  address  myself, 
I  call  upon  them,  as  they  shall  hereafter  answer, 
in  the  great  day  of  account,  for  the  use  they 
shall  have  made  of  any  power  or  influence  with 
which  Providence  may  have  entrusted  them,  to 
employ  their  best  endeavours,  by  all  lawful  and 
constitutional  means,  to  mitigate,  and,  as  soon 
as  it  may  be  safely  done,  to  terminate  the 
.Negro  Slavery  of  the  British  Colonies ;  a  system 
of  the  grossest  injustice,  of  the  most  heathenish 
irreligion  and  immorality,  of  the  most  unprece- 
dented degradation,  and  unrelenting  cruelty. 

At  any  time,  and  under  any  circumstances, 
from  such  a  heavy  load  of  guilt  as  this  oppression 
.amounts  to,it  would  be  our  interest  noless  than  our 
rdyty  toabsolveourselves.  But  I  will  not  attempt  to 
conceal,  that  the  present  embarrassments  and  dis- 


tress  of  our  country — a  distress,  indeed,  in  which 
the  West  Indians  themselves  have  largely  parti- 
cipated— powerfully  enforce  on  me  the  urgency 
of  the  obligation  under  which  we  lie,  to  com- 
mence, without  delay,  the  preparatory  measures 
for  putting  an  eJKl  to  a  national  crime  of  the 
deepest  moral  malignity. 

The  long  continuance  of  this  system,  like 
that  of  its  parent  the  Slave  Trade,  can  only  be 
accounted  for  by  the  generally  prevailing  ig- 
norance of  its  real  nature,  and  of  its  great  and 
numerous  evils.  Some  of  the  abuses  which  it 
involves  have,  indeed,  been  drawn  into  notice. 
But  when  the  public  attention  has  been  at- 
tracted to  this  subject,  it  has  been  unadvisedly 
turned  to  particular  instances  of  cruelty,  rather 
than  to  the  system  in  general,  and  to  those 
essential  and  incurable  vices  which  will  inva- 
riably exist  wherever  the  power  of  man  over 
man  is  unlimited.  Even  at  this  day,  few  of 
our  countrymen,  comparatively  speaking,  are 
at  all  apprised  of  the  real  condition  of  thfc 
balk  of  the  Negro  Population ;  and,  perhaps, 
•many  of  our  non-residefnt  West  Indian  pro- 
prietors are  fall  as  ignorant  of  it  as  other  men. 
Often,  indeed,  the  most  humane  of  the  number, 
(many  of  them  are  men  whose  humanity  fe 
unquestionable,)  are  least  of  all  aware  of  it, 
from  estimating,  not  unnaturally,  the  actual 
state  of  the  case,  by  the  benevolence  of  their 
own  weM  meafit,  but  unavailing  directions  <to 
their  managers  in  the  western  hemisphere. 


The  persuasion,  that  it  is  to  the  jpuHic  ig- 
norance ef  the  actual  evils  of  West  Indian 
Slavery  that  we  can  alone  ascribe  its  having 
been  sufl^red  so  long  to  remain  unreformed  and 
almost  unnoticed,  is  strongly  confirmed  by  re- 
ferring to  what  passed  when  the  question*  for 
abolishing  the  Slave  Trade  was  seriously  debated 
in   1792.     For  then,   on   the  general  ground 
merely  of  the  incurable  injustice  and  acknow- 
ledged evils  of  slavery,  aggravated,  doubtless, 
by  the  consideration  that  it  was  a  slavery  forc- 
ibly imposed  on  unoffending  men  for  our  advan- 
tage, many  of  the  most  strenuous  and  most  form- 
idable opponents  of  the  immediate  abolition  of  the 
Slave  Trade  charged  us  with  gross  inconsistency, 
in  not  fairly  following  up  our  own  arguments,  and 
proposing  t#ie  gradual  extinction  also  of  slavery 
itself.  "If,"  they  argued,  "it  is  contrary,  as  you 
maintain,  to  the  soundest  principles  of  justice, 
no  less  than  to  the  clearest  dictates  of  humanity,  to 
permit  $ie  seizure,  and  transportation  across  the 
Atlantic,  of  innocent  men  to  labour  for  our 
benefit,  can  it  be  more  just,  or  less  inhuman,  to 
leave  the  victims  of  our  rapacity  to  a  life  of 
slavery  and  degradation,  as  the  hopeless  lot  of 
themselves  and  their  descendants  for  ever  ?    If, 
indeed,  it  had  been  true,  as  was  alleged  by  the 
African  merchants,  that  the  slaves  were  only 
the  convicts  of  Africa,  condemned  after  a  fair 
trial,  or  that  they  were  delivered  by  the  mercy 
of  their  British  purchasers  from  becoming  the 
victims  of  a  bloody  superstition,  or  of  a  relent* 
b  2 


less  despotism,  or  of  cruel  intestine  wars, — in 
short,  if,  as  was  urged  in  defence  of  the  traffic, 
the  situation  of  the  slaves  in  Africa  was  so  bad 
that  it  was  worth  while,  even  on  the. plainest 
principles  of  humanity,  to  bring  them  away,  and 
to  place  them  in  a  Christian  community,  though 
at  the  price  of  all  the  sufferings  they  must  un- 
dergo during  the  process  of  their  deliverance, 
yet  even  then  our  detaining  them  as  slaves 
longer  than  should  be  necessary  for  civilizing 
them,  and  enabling  them  to  maintain  themselves 
by  their  own  industry,  would  be  indefensible. 
But  when,  as  we  maintained,  all  these  pleas  had 
been  proved  to  be  not  mereJy  gross  falsehoods, 
but  a  cruel  mockery  of  the  wretched  sufferers, 
how  much  more  strongly  were  we  bound  not  to 
desert  them  so  soon  as  they  should  be  landed  in 
the  West  Indies ;  but  to  provide  as  early  as  pos- 
sible for  their  deliverance  from  a  bondage  which 
we  ourselves  declared  to  have  been  originally  un- 
just and  cruel.  But  whatever  shadow  of  a  plea 
might  have  existed  for  reducing  the  imported 
Africans  to  slavery,  surely  none  could  be  urged 
for  retaining,  in  the  same  hopeless  state,  their 
progeny  to  the  latest  generation/9 

Such  was,  I  repeat  it,  the  reasoning  of  many 
of  our  greatest  and  ablest  opponents,  as  well  as 
of  some  of  our  warmest  friends.  Such  more 
especially  was  the  argument  of  our  most  pow- 
erful antagonist  in  the  House  of  Commons ; 
and,  on  these  grounds,  he,  thirty  years  ago, 
proposed,  that  in  less  than  eight  years,  which  of 


course  would  have  expired  at  the  beginning  of 
'  the  present  century,  not  only  should  the  Slave 
•  Trade  cease,  but  the  extinction  of  slavery  should 
itself  commence.  He  proposed  that  from  that 
hour  every  new-born  Negro  infant  should  be  free; 
subject  only,  when  he  should  attain  to  puberty, 
to  a  species  of  apprenticeship  for  a  few  years,  to 
repay  the  owner  for  the  expence  of  maintain- 
ing him  during  the  period  of  infancy  and 
boyhood.  Can  I  here  forbear  remarking,  that 
if  the  advocates  for  immediate  abolition  could 
have  foreseen  that  the  feelings  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  then  apparently  so  warmly  excited, 
and  so  resolutely  fixed  on  the  instant  extinction 
of  the  Slave  Trade,  would  so  soon  subside  into 
a  long  and  melancholy  apathy ;  and  had  they 
in  consequence  acceded  to  these  proposals,  the 
slavery  of  the  West  Indies  would  by  this  time 
nearly  have  expired,  and  we  should  be  now  re- 
joicing in  the  delightful  change  which  the  mass 
of  our  Negro  Population  would  have  expe- 
rienced, from  a  state  of  ignominious  bondage  to 
the  condition  of  a  free  and  happy  peasantry. 

And  by  whom  was  this  proposal  made  ?  Was 
it  by  some  hot-headed  enthusiast,  some  specu- 
lative votary  of  the  rights  of  man  ?  No,  by  the 
late  Lord  Melville,  then  Mr.  Dundas,  a  states- 
man of  many  great  and  rare  endowments,  of  a 
vigorous  intellect,  and  superior  energy  of  mind  j 
but  to  whom  no  one  ever  imputed  an  extrava* 
gant  zeal  for  speculative  rights  or  modern  theo* 
ties.     And  let  it  be  taken  into  account  in  what 


character  he  .suggested  this  measure.  In  that 
which  seemed  to  give  a  pledge  not  only  for  its 
justice- but  for  its  expediency j  —  that  of  thg  par- 
tisan aod  acknowledged  patron  of  the  West  Indian 
body  j  and  at  the  very  moment  when  he  was  most 
conversant  with  all  their  affairs,  and  naturally 
-most  alive  to  all  their  interests.  If  any  emotions 
of  surprise^  therefore,  should  be  excited  by  my 
present  appeal,  it  should  b$,  that  it  has  been  so 
long  delayed,  rather  than  that  it  is  now  brought 
•fbrward)  that  previously  to  our  commencing 
eur  endeavours  for  the  mitigation,?  and  ultimate 
extinction  of  slavery,  we'  should  have  suftered 
tweuty-twe  long;  years  tb  elapse,  beyond  that 
interval  for  notice  and  preparation*  which  even 
the  advocate  qf  the  West  Indians  himself  bad 
voluntarily  proposed,  as  what  appeared  to  him  to 
be  at  once  safe  and  reasonable* 

It  is  due  also  to  the  character  of  the  late  Mr. 
Burke  to  state,  that  long  before  the  subject  of 
theSlave Trade  had  engaged  the  public  attention, 
his  large  and  sagacious  mind,  though  far  from 
being  fully  informed  of  the  particulars  ti£  the  West 
Indian  system,  had  become  sensible  of  its  deeply 
criminal  nature.  He  had  even  devised  a  plan  for 
ameliorating^  and  by  degrees  putting  an  end  both 
ta  the  Slave  Trade  and  to  the  state  of  slavery  itself 
ki  the  West  Indies.  He  proposed,  by  education, 
and  above  all,  by  religious  instruction,  to  pre* 
pare  the  poor  degraded  slaves  for  the  enjoyment 
of  civil  rights  y.  taking  them,  in  the^ mean: time, 
into  the  guardianship  a*d  superintendence  of 


trfBcers  to  be  appointed  by  the  British  govern- 
ment. It  scarcely  needs  be  remarked,  in  h»w 
great  a  degree  Mr.  Burke  was  an  enemy  to  all  spe- 
culative theories ;  and  his  authority  will  at  least 
absolve  those  who  now  undertake  the  cause  of 
the  Negro  Slaves,  from  the  imputation  of  harshly 
and  unwarrantably  disturbing  a  wholesome  and 
legitimate  system  of  civil  subordination* 
•  But  if  such  were  the  just  convictions  pro* 
duced  in  the  mind  of  Mr.  Burke,  though  very 
imperfectly  acquainted  with  the  vices  of  the 
West  India  system  —  still  more,  if  it  was  con- 
ceded by  many  of  those  who  opposed  the  im- 
mediate abolition  of  the  Slave  Trade,  more  espe- 
cially by  that  politic  statesman,  Mr.  Dnndas, 
that  a  state  of  slavery,  considered  merely  as  a 
violation  of  the  natural  rights  of  human  beings, 
being  unjust  in  its  origin,  must  be  unwarranta- 
ble in  its  continuance  —  what  would  have  been 
the  sentiments  and  feelings  produced  in  ail  ge- 
nerous and  humane  minds  by  our  West  Indian 
slavery,  had  they  known  the  detail  of  its  great 
and  manifold  evils  ? 

The  importance  of  proving,  that  the  alleged 
decrease  of  the  slaves  arose  from  causes  which 
it  was  in  the  master's  power  easily  to  remove,  led 
the  abolitionists  of  the  Slave  Trade,  in  stating 
the  actual  vices  of  the  West  Indian  system, 
to  dwell  much,  and  too  exclusively,  per- 
haps, on  the  slaves  being  under-fed  and  over. 
worked,  and  on  the  want  of  due  medical  care 
and  medical  comforts.     These  evils,  which  are 


indeed  very  great,  must,  of  course,  be  aggra- 
vated .where  the  planters  were  in  embarrassed 
circumstances*  notoriously  the  situation  of  the 
greater  part  of  the  owners  of  Weat  Indian 
estates.  But,  speaking  generally,  there  exists  es- 
sentially, in  the  system  itself,  from  various  causes, 
a  natural  tendency  towards  the   maximum  of 
labour,  and  the  minimum  of  food  and  other 
comforts.     That  such  was  the  case  in  general, 
,  whatever  exceptions  there  might  be  in  particular 
instances,  was  decisively  established  by  the  tes- 
timony even  of  West  Indian  authorities  *,  and 
it  was  fatally  confirmed  by  the  decrease  of  the 
slaves  in  almost  all  our  settlements.    No  other 
satisfactory  explanation  could  be  given,  of  this 
melancholy  fact ;  for  it  is  contrary  to  universal 
experience  as  to  the  Negro  race,  not  in  their 
own  country  only,  where  they  are  remarkably  pro* 
Jific,  but  in  the  case  of  the  domestic  slaves,  even  in 
our  sugar  Colonies.    The  free  Negroes  and  Mu* 
lattoes,  and  also  the  Maroons  #,  in  the  island  of  Ja- 
maica, the  Charaibst  of  St.  Vincent,  and  the  Ne- 
groes of  Bencoolen  were  all  known  to  increase 
their  numbers,  though  under  circumstances  far 
from  favourable  to  population j  and,  above  all,  a 
striking  contrast  was  found  in  the  rapid  native  in- 

*  The  descendants  of  the  Negro  slaves  who  fled  into  the 
woods,  when  Jamaica  was  taken  by  Venables  and  Vernon, 
under  Oliver  Cromwell,  and  who,  about  eighty  years  ago, 
were  settled  in  separate  villages  as  free  Negroes. 

f  The  descendants  of  the  crew  of  an  African  ship  which 
was  wrecked  on  the  island  about  a  century  ago. 
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crease  of  the  Negro  slaves  in  the  United  States 
of  America,  though  situated  in  a  climate  far  less 
suited  to  the  Negro  constitution  than  that  of  the 
West  Indies.  There  alone,  in  a  climate  much 
the  same  as  that  of  Africa,  it  was  declared  im- 
possible even  to  keep  up  their  numbers,  without 
continual  importations..  This  fact  alone  was  a 
strong  presumptive  proof,  and  was  raised  by  va- 
rious concurrent  facts  and  arguments  into  a 
positive  certainty,  that  the  decrease  of  the  slaves 
arose  in  no  small  degree,  not.  only  from  an  ex- 
cess of  labour,  but  from  the  want  of  a  requisite 
supply  of  food,  and  of  other  necessaries  and 
comforts*  The  same  phenomena,  I  fear,  are  still 
found  to  exist,  and  to  indicate  the  continuance 
of  the  same  causes.  For  unless  I  am  much  mis* 
informed,  there  is  still  a  progressive  decrease  by 
mortality  in  most  of  our  Colonies ;  and  if  in  a 
smaller  ratio  to  their  whole  population  than  for- 
merly, it  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  enormous 
loss,  in  the  seasoning  of  newly  imported  Afri- 
cans, now  no  longer  aggravates  the  sad  account* 
But  though  the  evils  which  have  been  al- 
ready enumerated  are  of  no  small  amount, 
in  estimating  the  physical  sufferings  of  human 
beings,  especially  of  the  lower  rank,  yet,  to  a 
Christian  eye,  they  shrink  almost  into  insig- 
nificance when  compared  with  the  moral  evils 
that  remain  behind — with  that,  above. all,  which 
runs  through  the  whole  of  the  various  cruel 
circumstances  of  the  Negro  slave's  condition, 
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ami  is  at  once  the  effect  of  fait  wrongs  and  suf- 
ferings, their  bitter  aggravation,  and  the  pre- 
text for  their  continuance,-—  his  extreme  degrad- 
ation in  the  intellectual  and  moral  scale  of 
being,  and  in  the  estimation  of  his  white  op* 
pressors. 

The  proofs  of  the  extreme  degradation  of  the 
slaves,  in  the* latter  sense,  are  innumerable; 
and,  indeed,  it  must  be  confessed,  that  in  the 
mmdfc  of  Europeans  in  general,  more  especi* 
ally  in  vulgar  minds,  whether  vulgar  from 
the  want  of  education;  or  morally  vulgar, 
(a  mow  inwrought  and  less  curable  vulgarity,) 
the  personal  peculiarities  of  thfe  Negro  race 
could  scarcely  fti),  by  diminishing  sympathy,  to 
produce- impressions,  not  merely  of  contempt,  but 
eve*  <tf  disgust  and  aversion.  But  how  strongly 
are  these  impression*  sure  to  be  confirmed  and 
augmented,  when  to  att  the  effects  of  bodily  dis- 
tinctions are  superadded  all  those  arising  from 
the  waftt  of  civilization  and  knowledge,  and 
stiH  m&te,  all  the  hateful  vices  that  slavery  never 
foils  to  engender  or  to  aggravate.  Such,  in  truth, 
must  nfetur&lly  be  the  efltect  of  these  powerful 
causes,  that  even  the  most  ingeniously  con- 
structed  system  which  humanity  and  policy  com- 
bined couki  have  devised,  would  in  vain  have  en- 
deavoured to  counteract  them  :  how  much  more 
powerfully  thfen  must  they  operate,  especially 
in  low  and  uneducated  minds,  when  the  whole 
system  abounds  with  institutions  and  practices 
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which  tend  to  confirm  and  strengthen  their 
efficiency,  and  to  give  to  a  contemptuous  aver-  ; 
sion  for  the  Negro  race*  the  sanction  of  manners 
aod  gi  law. 

It  were  well,  if  the  consequences  of .  these  im- 
pressions were  only  to  be 'discovered  among  the 
inferior  ra&k*of< the  privileged  class*  or  only  to  be 
•found  i»  the  opinion*  and  conduct  of  individual* 
JButia  the  earlier  hutts  of  our  colonies  they  are 
expressed  in  the  language  of  insult,  and  in  cha- 
racters of  blood*  And  too  roany  of  these  laws 
Mill  remain  unrepealed,  to  permit  the  belief  that 
the  same  odious  spirit  of  legislation  no  longer 
exists,  or  to  relieve  the  injured  objects  of  them 
from  their  degrading  influenced  The  slaves*  were 
systematically  depressed  below  the  level  of  hu- 
man beings-*  And  though  I  confess,  that  it  i* 
of  less  concern  to  a  slave  under  what  laws  be 
lives  than  what  is  the  character  of  his  master* 
yet  if  the  laws  had  extended  to  them  favour 
and  protection  instead  of  degradation,  this 
would  have  tended  to  raise  them  in  the  social 
scale,  and  operating  insensibly  on  the  public 

*  An  act  of  Barbadoes,  (8th  Aug.  1688,)  prescribing  the 
mode  of  trial  for  slaves,  recites,  that  "  they  being  brutish 
slaves,  deserve  not,  for  the  baseness  of  their  condition,  to  be 
tried  by  the  legal  trial-  of  twelve  »eo  of'  their  peers,  fte" 
Another  clause  of  the  same  act,  speaks  of  the  "  barbarous, 
wild,  and  savage  natures  of  the  same  Negroes  and  other 
slaves/'  being  such  as  renders  them  wholly-unqualified  to  be 
governed  by  the  laws,  practices,  and  customs  of  other  na- 
tions.*1 Other  instances  of  a  tike  spirit  might  be  cited  in  the 
acta  riP  <****  oeitfeiea. 
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mind,  might,  by  degrees,  have  softened  the  ex- 
treme rigour  of  their  bondage.     Such,    how- 
ever,   had    been  the   contrary   effects    of  an 
opposite  process,  on  the  estimation  of  the  Ne- 
gro race,  before  the  ever-to*be-honored  Gran- 
ville Sharpe,    and    hi*   followers,    had    begun 
to  vindicate  their  claim  to  the  character  and 
privileges  of  human  nature,    that  a  writer  of 
the  highest  authority  on  all  West  India  subjects, 
Mn  Long,  in  his  celebrated  History  of  Jamaica, 
though  pointing  out  some  of  the  particulars  of 
their  ill  treatment,  scrupled  not  to  state  it  as 
his  opinion,   that  in  the  gradations  of  being, 
Negroes  were  little   elevated  above  the  oran 
outang,  "  that  type  of  man."     Nor  was  this  an 
unguarded  or  a  hastily  thrown  out  assertion. 
He  institutes  a  laborious   comparison  of  the 
Negro  race  with  that  species  of  baboon ;   and 
declares,  that  "ludicrous  as  the  opinion   may 
seem,  he  does  not  think  that  an  oran  outang 
husband  would  be  any  dishonor  to  a  Hottentot 
female."     When  we  find   such  sentiments    as 
these  to  have  been  unblushingly  avowed  by  an 
author  of  the    highest  estimation    among  the 
West  India  colonists,  we  are  prepared  for  what 
we  find  to  have  been,  and,  I  grieve  to  say,  still 
continues  to  be,  the  practical  effects  of  these 
opinions. 

The  first  particular  of  subsisting  legal  oppres- 
sion that  I  shall  notice,  and  which  is  at  once  a  de- 
cisive proof  of  the  degradation  of  the  Negro  race, 
in  the  eyes  of  the  whites,  and  a  powerful  cause 
of  its  continuance,  is  of  a  deeply  rooted  cha- 


racter,  and  often  productive  of  the  moil  cruel 
effects.  In  the  contemplation  of  law  they  are 
not  persons,  but  mere  chattels j  and  as  such  are 
liable  to  be  seized  and  sold  by  creditors  and  by 
executors,  in  payment  of  their  owner's  debts  j 
and  this  separately  from  the  estates  on  which 
they  are  settled.  By  the  operation  of  this  system, 
the  most  meritorious  slave  who  may  have  accu- 
mulated a  little  peculium,  and  may  be  living 
with  his  family  in  some  tolerable  comfort,  who 
by  long  and  faithful  services  may  have  endeared 
himself  to  his  proprietor  or  manager, — who,  in 
short,  is  in  circumstances  that  mitigate  greatly 
the  evils  of  his  condition — is  liable  at  once  to  be 
torn  for  ever  from  his  home,  his  family,  and  his 
friends,  and  to  be  sent  to  serve  a  new  master, 
perhaps  in  another  island,  for  the  rest  of  his 
life. 

Another  particular  of  their  degradation  bylaw, 
which,  in  its  effects,  most  perniciously  affects 
their  whole  civil  condition,  and  of  which  their 
inadequate  legal  protection  is  a  sure  and  ne- 
cessary consequence,  is  their  evidence  being 
inadmissible  against  any  free  person.  The  effect 
of  this  cannot  be  stated  more  clearly  or  com- 
pendiously than  in  the  memorable  evidence  of 
a  gentleman  eminently  distinguished  for  the  can- 
dour with  which  Jie  gaUVe  to  the  Slave  Trade 
Committee  the  result  of  his  long  personal  ex- 
perience in  the  West  Indies, — the  late  Mr. 
Otley,  Chief-justice  of  St.  Vincent's,  —  himself 
a  planter ; — "  As  the  evidence  of  slaves  is  never 


admitted  4gatast  white  mm,  the  difficulty  of 
fegtdly  establishing  the  facts  is  so  great,  that 
white  tiien  are  in  &  fiiahnerput  beyond  the  reach 
df  tte  law/9  It  is  due  *lso  to  the  late  Sir 
WiHiafri  Voting,  kmg  one  of  the  tnost  active  op- 
ponents^ the  abolition,  to  state,  that  he  like- 
wise, when  Governor  of  Tobago,  acknowledged, 
as  a  radical  defect  in  the  administration  of  jus- 
tice, that  the  law  of  evidence  «cotered  the 
most  guUty  European  with  impunity," 

The  same  eowteesion  was  made  by  both  houses 
df  the  legislator  of  Grenada,  in  the  earliest 
inquiries  of  the  Privy  Council.  The  only  diffi- 
culty, as  they  stated,  that  had  been  found  in  put- 
ting  an  effectual  stop  to  gross  and  wanton  cruelty 
towards  slaves,-  was  that  of  bringing  home  the 
proof  of  the  fact  against  the  delinquent  by 
satisfactory  evidence ;  those  who  were  capable  of 
the  guilt,  being  in  gtfeefal  artful  enough  to  pre- 
vent any  but  slaves  being  witnesses  of  the  fact. 
««  As  the  matter  stands,**  they  add,  *  though 
we  hope  the  instances  in  this  island  are  at  this 
day  not  frequent,  yet  it  mu&t  be  admitted  with 
regret,  that  the  persons  prosecuted,  and  who 
certainly  were  guiity,  have  escaped  for  want  of 
legs*  proof." 

It  m  obvious  that  th*  same  cause  must  pro- 
duce the  same  effect  in  all  our  other  stave  colo- 
nies, although  >there  has  tiot  been  found  the 
same  candour  in  confessing  rt. 

The  next  evii^which  J  sball  specify,  for  which 
the  extreme  degradation  of  these  poor  beings, 
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in  the  eyes  of  their  masters,  can  alone 
is  the  driving   system.      Not  being  supposed 
capable  of  being  governed  like  other  hitman; 
beings,  by  the  hope  of  rgwardy  or  the  fear  of 
punishment,  they  are  subjected  to  >the~umn&r 
diate  impulse  cur  present  terror  of  the, whip,  and 
are   driven  at  their  work  like  brute  animals* 
Lower  than  this  it  is  scarely  possible  foe  man  to 
be  depressed  by  man.  .If. such  treatment  does  not 
find  him  vile  and  despised,   it  must  infallibly 
make  him  so*    Let  it  not  however  be  supposed, 
that  the  eniy  evil  of  this  truly  odious  system  is 
its  outraging  the  moral  character  of  the.  human 
species,  or  its  farther  degrading  4he  -slaves  an 
the  eyes  of  all  who  are  in  ^authority  over  them, 
and  thereby  extinguishing  that  sympathy  which 
would  be  their  best  protection.     The  <whip  4e 
itself  a  dreadfol  instrument  of  punishment;  and 
the  mode  of  inflicting  that  punishment  shock- 
ingly indecent   and  degrading.      The  .  drivers 
themselves,  commonly,  or  rather  always  slaves, 
are  usually  the  strongest  and  stoutest  of  the 
Negroes;   and  though  they  a*e  forbidden  to 
give  more  than  a  few  lashes  at  a  time,  as  the 
immediate  chastisement  of  faults  committed  at 
their  work,  yet  the  power  over  the  slaved  which 
they  thus  possess  unavoidably  invests  them  with 
a  truly  formidable  tyranny,  the  consequences  of 
which,  to  the  unfortunate  subjects  of  it*  are  often 
in  the  highest  degree  oppressive  and  pernicious. 
No  one  who  reflects  on  the  subject  can  be  at  a 
loss  to  anticipate  one  odious  use  which  is  too 
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commonly  made  of  this  despotism,  in  extorting/ 
from  the  fears  of  the  young  females  who  are 
subject  to  it,  compliances  with  the  licentious 
desires  of  the  drivers,  which  they  might  other- 
wise  have  refused  from  attachment, to  another, 
if  not  from  moral  feelings  and  restraints.  It  is 
idle  and  insulting  to  talk  of  improving  the  condi- 
tion of  these  poor  beings,  as  rational  and  moral 
agents,  while  they  are  treated  in  a  manner 
which  precludes  self-government,  and  annihi- 
lates all  human  motives  but  such  as  we  impose 
on  a  maniac,  or  on  a  hardened  and  incorrigible 
convict. 

Another  abuse  which  shews,  like  the  rest, 
the  extreme  degradation  of  the  Negro  race,  and 
the  apathy  which  it  creates  in  their  masters,  is 
the  cruel,  and,  at  least  in  the  case  of  the 
female .  sex,  highly  indecent  punishments  in- 
flicted in  public,  and. in  the  face  of  day,  often 
in  tiie  presence  of  the  gang,  or  of  the  whole 
assembled  population  of  an  estate.  From  their 
low  and  ignominious  condition  it  doubtless 
proceeds,  that  they  are  in  some,  degree  regarded 
as  below  the  necessity  of  observing  towards 
others  the  proper  decencies  of  life,  or  of  having 
those  decencies  observed  by  others  towards 
them. 

It  is  no  doubt  also  chiefly  owing  to  their 
not  being  yet  raised  out  of  that  extreme 
depth  in  which  they  are  sunk,  so  much  below 
the  level  of  the  human  species,  that  no  attempts 
have  been  made  to  introduce  among  them  the 
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Christian  institution  of  marriage,  that  blessed 
union  which  the  Almighty  himself  established  as 
a  fundamental  law,  at  the  creation  of  man,  to  be 
as  it  were  the  well-spring  of  all  the  charities  of 
life  —  the  source  of  all  domestic  comfort  and 
social  improvement,  —  the  moral  cement  of 
civilized  society. 

In  truth,  so  far  have  the  masters  been  from 
attempting  to  establish  marriage  generally  among 
their  slaves,  that  even  the  idea  of  its  introduction 
among  them  never  seems  to  have  seriously  sug- 
gested itself  to  their  minds.  In  the  commence- 
thent  of  the  long  contest  concerning  the  abolition 
of  the  Slave  Trade,  it  was  one  of  a  number  of 
questions  respecting  the  treatment  of  slaves  in 
the  West  Indies  put  by 'the  Privy  Council,— » 
"  What  is  the  practice  respecting  the  marriage 
of  Negro  Slaves,  and  what  are  the  regulations 
concerning  it?"  In  all  instances,  and  from 
every  colony,  the  answers  returned  were  such 
as  these :  "  They  do  not  marry.**  "  They  co- 
habit by  mfttual  consent,*'  &c.  u  If  by  mar- 
riage  is  meant  a  regular  contract  and  union  of 
one  man  with  one  woman,  enforced  by  positive 
institutions,  no  such  practice  exists  among  the 
slaves,  and  they  are  left  entirely  free  in  this  re- 
spect, &c." 

Let  me  not  be  supposed  ignorant  of  some 
acts  of  the  West  Indian  Legislatures,  the 
perusal  of  which  might  produce  an  opposite 
impression  on  the  uninformed  and  credulou* 
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ft&  they  gravply  require  all  owners,  managers, 
&c»  of  slaves,  under  a  penalty,  to  exhort 
their  slaves  to  receive  the  ceremony  of  mar- 
riage aa  instituted  under  the  forms  of  the 
Christian  Religion  ;  they  even  profess  u  to  pro- 
tect the  domestic  and  connubial  happiness  of 
slaves"  But  in  direct  contradiction  to  the 
impression  that  would  naturally  be  produced 
by  these  laws,  the  Privy  Council,  but  a  year 
after  their  enactment,  was  informed,  in  express 
terms,  that  in  the  very  island  in  which  these 
laws  had  been  passed,  there  was  no  such 
thing  as  marriage,  except  that  sometimes  it 
existed  among  the  Roman  Catholic  slaves.  This 
neglect  of  marriage  is  the  more  extraordinary, 
because  the  owners  of  slaves  are  powerfully  called 
upon  by  self-interest,  no  less  than  by  religion  and 
humanity,  to  make  the  attempt  to  promote  it. 
With  one  concurrent  voice  they  have  spoken 
of  the  licentiousness  of  .the  slaves,  and  of  the 
numerous  bad  consequences  which  follow  from 
the  promiscuous  intercourse  so  generally  pre- 
valent between  the  sexes.  To  this  cause,  indeed, 
they  chiefly  ascribed  that  inability  to  keep  up 
the  numbers  of  their  slaves  which  they  cre- 
dibly professed  to  lament  most  deeply.  How 
strange,  then,  that  the  very  institution  with 
which  the  Almighty  associated  the  primeval 
command,  "  Increase  and  multiply,**  seems  not 
even  to  have  presented  itself  to  their  minds. 
I  hav$  scarcely  found. a  solitary,  instance  in 
which  the  want  of  marriage  is  regretted,  or  sped- 
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fied  as  in  any  degree  instrumental  in  pf eventing 
the  natural  increase  of  slaves,  which  was  desired 
so  earnestly.  I  recollect  not  a  ward  having  bean 
seriously  stated  on  the  subject,  until  long  after  f  be 
charge  of  neglecting  the  marriage  institution  h?4 
been  strongly  urged  against  the  slave  owners 
by  the  abolitionists.  Then,  indeed,  it  was  stated' 
in  the  meliorating  act  of  the  Leeward  Islands 
of  1798,  that  it  was  unnecessary,  and  even  ink 
proper,  to  enforce  the  celebration  of  any  re- 
ligious rites  among  the  slaves,  in  order  to  sanctify 
contracts,  the  faithful  performance  of  which 
could  be  looked  for  only  by  a  regular  improve* 
ment  in  religion,  morality,  and  civilization.  To 
those  who  know  any  thing  of  the  public  mind. 
in  our  West  Indian  colonies,  this  passage  speaks 
very  intelligible  language.  It  plainly  intubates 
the  vwy  position  I  have  been  laying  down,  that 
the  slaves  are  considered  as  too  degraded  to 
be  proper  subjects  for  the  marriage  institution. 
A  striking  corroboration  of  this  position  was 
afforded  but  a  few  years  ago,  when  a  very  wor- 
thy clergyman,  in  one  of  our  Leewar4  Islande, 
having  obtained  the  master's  leave,  proposed  to 
solemnize  the  marriage  of  a  slave  according  to 
the  forms  of  the  Church  of  England.  The 
publication  of  the  batme  produced  an  universal 
ferment  in  the  colony :  the  case  was  immedi* 
ately  referred  to  die  highest  legal  authorities 
upon  die  spot;  nor  was  the  question,  as  a  point  of 
law,  settled,  until  it  had  been  referred  to  bis 
Majesty's  legal  advisers  in  this  country, 
c  « 


I  have  dwelt  the  longer,  and  insisted  the  more 
strongly  on  the  universal  want  of  the  marriage 
institution  among  the  slaves,  because,  among  the 
multiplied  abuses  of  the  West  Indian  system,  it 
appears  to  me  to  be  one  of  the  most  influential 
in  its  immoral  and  degrading  effects.  It  should, 
however,  be  remarked,  that  though  the  pre- 
valence of  promiscuous  intercourse  between  the 
male  and  female  slaves  is  nearly  universal, 
yet  mutual  and  exclusive,  though  rarely  per- 
manent attachments  between  two  individuals 
of  different  sexes  frequently  take  place;  and 
as  the  Africans  notoriously  have  warm  affec- 
tions, the  regard  is  often  very  strong,  so  long 
as  it  continues.  On  the  mother's  side  also 
the  instincts  of  nature  are  too  sure  not  to  pro* 
duce  great  affection  for  her  children,  some  degree 
of  which  also  will  often  be  found  in  the  father. 
But  how  far  are  these  precarious  connections 
from  producing  that  growing  attachment,  that 
mutual  confidence,  which  spring  from  an  identity 
of  interest,  from  the  common  feeling  for  a 
common  progeny*  with  all  the  multiplied  emo- 
tions of  hope  and  even  of  fear,  of  joys  and  even  of 
sorrows,  which  bind  families  together,  when  mu- 
tually attached  to  each  other  by  the  indissoluble 
bonds  of  a  Christian  union  ?  Alas !  the  injustice 
with  which  these  poor  creatures  are  treated  ac- 
companies them  throughout  the  whole  of  their 
progress ;  and  even  the  cordial  drops  which  a 
gracious  Providence  has  elsewhere  poured  into 
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the  cup  of  poverty  and  labour,  are  to  them 
vitiated  and  embittered. 

It  must  also  be  observed,  that  licentiousness 
thus  produced  is  not  confined  to  the  Negroes* 
The  fact  is  perfectly  notorious,  that  it  has  been 
the  general  policy  to  employ  instead  of  married 
managers  and  overseers,  single  young  men  as  the 
immediate  superintendents  of  the  gangs ;  and 
hence  it  too  naturally  follows,  that  they  who, 
from  their  being  the  depositories  of  the  master's 
authority,  ought  to  be  the  protectors  of  the 
purity  of  the  young  females,  too  often  become 
their  corrupters. 

It  is  a  farther  important  truth,  pregnant  with 
the  most  serious  consequences,  that  the  ex* 
treme  degradation  which  is  supposed  to  render 
the  slaves  unfit  to  form  the  marriage  con- 
tract,  belongs  not  merely  to  their  situation  as 
slaves,  but  to  their  colour  as  Negroes.  Hence 
it  adheres  not  only  to  those  who  are  for  ever  re- 
leased from  slavery,  but  to  those  also  who,  by  hav* 
ing  one  European  parent,  might  be  presumed  to 
be  raised  highly  above  the  level  of  the  servile 
race.  Such  is  the  incurable  infamy  inherent  in 
what  still  belongs  to  them  of  African  origin, 
that  they  are  at  an  almost  immeasurable  dis- 
tance in  the  scale  of  being  below  the  lowest  of 
the  whites.*    The  free  women  of  colour  deem  an 

*  The  extreme  degradation  of  the  coloured  race,  as  it 
affects  their  marriage  relations,  is  strikingly  illustrated  by 
a    passage    in    one    of    the    many    pamphlets    published 


SB 

iUfctt  cormactiean  mi&  fe  white  roan  more  respscfc- 
able  than  a  legal  union  with  a  coloured  husband  ■; 
while  the  Mulatto  males*  as  Mr,  B.  Edwardf  de- 


■  Wi    kdkm  *m<* ■!**>■ 


against  the  Registry  Bill,  in  1816,  by  a  gentleman 
ftttnfe  tftfre  r&ident  in  Barbadoes.  He  speaks  with  real  hi*. 
JMtoty  of  the  free  Coloured  people,  end  strongly  tttcom- 
fcnends  teJr  being  invited  with  civil  and  political  rights. 
Such  is  the  uncommon  enlargement  of  his  mind,  that  he  even 
suggests  a  plan,  through  the  medium  of  a  moral  union  of  the 
se5ces  among  the  coloured  people  in  the  colonies,  for  the 
gtfcdual  emttiHapftkfn  of  the  rifcvefc;  yet  be  very  strongly 
deprecates  surf  attempt  to  introduce  any  auch  connection 
between  them  and  the  white  inhabitants :  and  he  owns  that 
the  West  Indian  prejudice  is  sufficiently  implanted  in  his  own 
mind,  to  render  such  a  connection  not  only  repugnant  to 
his  feeNnfcs,  fart "  contrary  to  Ms  Idea  df  mora!*,  religion,  and 
fitify:'  QbteM*  felt*,  theft  this  West  Indian  prejudice  is 
©ory  against  a  moral  union  and  connection*  for  he  actually  ia» 
forma  us  that  the  immoral  connection  with  this  degraded  class 
of  the  female  population  is  almost  universal,  prevailing,  with 
scarcely  an  exception,  among  the  married  no  l6ss  than  the  un- 
married men.  life  states,  and  it  h  abundantly  confirmed  by 
M*.  Edward**  that  proatfcution  is  isthappily  now  the  only  per* 
tjeniof  the  coloured  women  $  and  that  the  white  men  who  form 
connections  with  them,  purchase  them  of  their  owners,  and  in 
many  instances  of  their  own  parents.  But  against  the  moral 
union  he  declares  that  he  would  guard,  by  advising  that  the 
k#i  fcfcduld  be  made  to  attach  the  hedeakH  fains  andpcndtim 
gfrn/alaniow  not  'upon  the  parties  eo  intermarrying.  The 
Opinion  of  a  single  individual,  however  respectable*  would 
scarcely  have  sufficient  weight  to  entitle  it  to  so  much  notice 
in  any  general  argument  concerning  the  treatment  of  the 
Negroes ;  but  it  becomes  of  real  importance,  when,  as  in 
rlii*  4nst8ft6e,  an  advocate  for  die  West  Indian  cause  bears 
Ms  tetftftnotijr  to  the  generally  prevailing  sentiments  and 
prtHftim  in  <wie  of  the  largest  and  meat  ancient  of  pur 
West  Indian  colonies. 
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clares  with  great  feeling,  am  unhappily  in  too 
low  a  state  of  degradation  to  think  of  matrimony. 
Well  may  he  then  remark,  that  their  spirits 
seem  to  sink  under  the  consciousness  of  their 
condition. #  Thus  a  fatal  looseness  of  principle 
and  practice  diffuses  itself  throughout  the  whole 
ooromunity.  A  licentious  intercourse  between 
the  while  men  and  the  coloured  females  was 
confessed  by  Mr.  Long  to  be  general  in  his  day ; 
and  Mr.  B.Edwards,  whose  History  was  pub* 
Ushed  so  recently  as  1793*  while  he  expresses 
himself  with  great  pity  for  the  wretched  Victim* 
of  this  dissoluteness,  acknowledges  that  the  ge- 
neral morals  were  then  little,  if  at  all  improved, 
in  this  particular. 

Nor  let  this  be  deemed  a  consideration  of 
subordinate  importance.  A  most  sagacious 
observer  of  human  nature,  the  late  Dr.  Paley, 
states,  "  It  is  a  fact,  however  it  be  accounted 
for,"  that  "  the  criminal  commerce  of  the  sexes 
corrupts  and  depraves  the  mind  and  moral  cha- 
racter more  than  any  single  species  of  vice  what* 
soever."  "  These  indulgences,"  he  adds,  **  in  low 
life,  are  usually  the  first  stage  in  mens9  progress  to 
the  most  desperate  villanies ;  and  in  high  life, 
to  that  lamented  dissoluteness  of  principle  which 
manifests  itself  in  a  profligacy  of  public  con- 

,  *  Can  I  forbear  adding,  that  Mr.  Edwards  states,  that  to 
the  Negroes,  these  poor  degraded  Mulatto**  are  objects  of 
envy  and  hatred,  for  the  supposed  superiority  of  their  con- 
dition ?  How  low  then  must  the  former  be  sunk  in  the  scale 
of  being ! 


duct,  and  a  contempt  of  the  obligations  of  re* 
ligkm  and  moral  probity."  This  cannot  be  sur- 
prising to  any  considerate  mind.  The  Supreme 
Qrdainer  of  all  things,  in  his  moral  administra- 
tion of  the  universe,  usually  renders  prime,  in 
the  way  of  natural  consequences,  productive  of 
punishment ;  and  it  surely  was  to  be  expected 
that  he  would  manifest,  by  some  strong  judicial 
sanction,  his  condemnation  of  practices  which 
are  at  war  with  the  marriage  institution,  —  the 
great  expedient  for  maintaining  the  moral  order 
and  social  happiness  of  mankind. 

In  my  estimate  of  things,  however,  and  1  trust 
in  that  of  the  bulk  of  my  countrymen,  though 
many  of  the  physical  evils  of  our  colonial  slavery 
are  cruel,  and  odious,  and  pernicious,  the  almost 
universal  destitution  of  religious  and  moral  in- 
struction among  the  slaves  is  Che  most  serious  of 
all  the  vices  of  the  West  Indian  system ;  and 
had  there  been  no  other,  this  alone  would  have 
most  powerfully  enforced  on  my  conscience  the 
obligation  of  publicly  declaring  my  decided 
conviction,  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  legislature 
of  this  country  to  interpose  for  the  mitigation 
and  future  termination  of  a  state  in  which  the 
ruin  of  the  moral  man,  if  I  may  so  express 
myself  has  been  one  of  the  sad  consequences 
of  his  bondage. 

It  cannot  be  denied,  I  repeat,  that  the  slaves, 
more  especially  the  great  body  of  the  field  Ne- 
groes, are  practically  strangers  to  the  multiplied 
blessings  of  the  Christian  Revelation. 
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What  a  consideration  is  this!  A  nation,  which 
besides  the  invaluable  benefit  of  an  unequalled 
degree  of  true  civil  liberty,  has  been  favoured 
with  an  unprecedented  measure  of  religious 
light,  with  its  long  train  of  attendant  blessings, 
has  been  for  two  centuries  detaining  in  a  state 
of  slavery,  beyond  example  rigorous,  and  in 
some  particulars  worse  than  pagan  darkness  and 
depravity,  hundreds  of  thousands  of  their  fel- 
low creatures,  originally  torn  from  their  native 
land  by  fraud  and  violence.  Generation  after 
generation  have  thus  been  pining  away ;  and  in 
this  same  condition  of  ignorance  and  degradation 
they  still,  for  the  most  part,  remain*  This  I  am 
well  aware  is  an  awful  charge ;  but  it  undeniably 
is  too  well  founded,  and  scarcely  admits  of  any 
exception  beyond  what  has  been  effected  by 
those  excellent,  though  too  commonly  traduced 
and  persecuted  men,  the  Christian  missionaries. 
They  have  done  all  that  it  has  been  possible  for 
them  to  do ;  and  through  the  divine  blessing 
they  have  indeed  done  much,  especially  in  the 
towns,  and  among  the  household  slaves,  con- 
sidering the  many  and  great  obstacles  with  which 
they  have  had  to  contend. 

I  must  not  be  supposed  ignorant  that  of  late 
yean  various  colonial  laws  have  been  passed, 
professedly  with  a  view  to  the  promoting  of  re* 
ligion  among  the  slaves:  bat  they  are  all,  I 
fear,  worse  than  nullities.  In  truth,  the  solid* 
tude  which  they  express  for  the  personal  pro- 
tection, and  still  more  for  the  moral  interests, 


of  the  slaves,  contrasted  with  lite  apparent  for- 
getfulness  of  those  interests  which  so  generally 
follows  in  the  same  community,  might  have 
appeared  inexplicable,  but  for  the  frank  declar- 
ation of  the  Governor  of  one  of  the  West  In* 
dian  islands,  which  stood  among  the  foremost 
in  passing  one  o£  these  boasted  laws  for  ameli- 
orating the  condition  of  the  slaves.  That  law 
contained  clauses  which,  with  all  due  solemnity, 
and  with  penalties  for  the  non-observance  of  its 
injunctions,  prescribed  the  religious  instruction 
of  the  slaves ;  and  the  promoting  of  the  marriage 
institution  among  them ;  and  in  order  "  to  se- 
cure as  far  $s  possible  the  good  treatment  of 
the  slaves,  and  to  ascertain  the  cause  of  their 
decrease,  if  any,"  it  required  certificates  of  the 
slaves'  increase  and  decrease  to  be  annually  de- 
livered on  oath,  under  a  penalty  of  SOL  currency. 
His  Majesty's  government,  some  time  after, 
very  meritoriously  wishing  for  information  as  to 
the  state  of  the  slaves,  applied  to  the  governor  for 
some  of  the  intelligence  which  this  afct  was  to  pro- 
vide. To  this  application  the  Governor,  the  late 
Sir  George  Prevost,  replied  as  follows :  "  The  act 
of  the  legislature,  entitled  'An  act  for  the  en- 
couragement, protection,  and  better  government 
of  slaves/  appears  to  have  been  considered,  from 
the  day  it  was  passed  until  this  hour,  as  a 
political  measure  to  avert  the  interference  of 
the  mother  country  in  the  management  of 
slaves."  The  same  account  of  the  motives  by 
which  the  legislatures  of  other  West  Indian 


:  islands  were  iftduced  to  pa»  sets  far  antelio* 
rating  the  condition  of  the  slaves*  was  given  by 
several  of  the  witnesses  who  were  examined  in 
the  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  in 
1790  and  1791% 

In  all  that  I  state  concerning  the  religious 
interests  of  the  slaves,  as  well  as  in  every  other 
instanoe9  I  most  be  understood  to  speak  only  of 
the  general  practice.  There  are*  I  know,  resi- 
dent in  this  country,  individual  owners  of  slavey 
and  some,  as  I  believe*  even  in  the  colonies*  who 
have  been  sincerely  desirous  that  their  slaves 
should  eqjoy  the  blessings  of  Christianity: 
though  often,  I  lament  to  say,  #  where  they 
have  desired  it,  their,  pious  endeavours  have 
been  of  little  or  no  avail.  So  hard  is  it,  espe- 
cially for  absent  proprietors,  to  stem  the  tide  of 
popular  feeling  and  practice,  which  sets  strongly 
in  every  colony  against  the  religious  instruc- 
tion of  slaves.  So  hard  also,  1  must  add,  is 
it  to  reconcile  the  necessary  means  of  such  in* 
struction  with  the  harsh  duties  and  harsher  dis- 
cipline to  which  these  poor  beings  are  sut\jected» 
The  gift  even  of  the  rest  of  the  Sabbath  is  more 
than  the  established  oecononucs  of  a  sugar  plan- 
tation permit  even  the  most  independent  planter 
to  confer,  while  the  law  tacitly  sanctions  its 
being  wholly  withheld  from  them. 

Generally  speaking,  throughout  the  whole  of 
our  West  Indian  islands,  the  field  slaves,  or  com* 
mon  labourers,  instead  of  being  encouraged  or 
even  permitted  to  devote  the  Sunday  to  reli- 


gicnis  purposes,  are  employed  either  in  working 
tbeir  provision-grounds  for  their  own  and  their 
families'  subsistence,  or  are  attending,  often  car* 
rying  heavy  loads  to,  the  Sunday  markets,  which 
frequently,  in  Jamaica,  are  from  ten  to  fifteen 
miles  distant  from  their  abodes. 

TJiese  abuses  confessedly  continue  to  prevail 
in  despite  of  the  urgent  remonstrances,  for  more 
than  the  last  half  century,  of  members  of  the 
colonial  body,  and  these  sometimes,  like  Mr. 
B.  Edwards,  the  most  accredited  advocates  for 
the  interests  and  character  of  the  West  Indians. 

The  insensibility  of  the  planters,  even  to  the 
temporal  good  effects  of  Christianity  on  their 
slaves,  is  the  more  surprising,  because,  besides 
their  having  been  powerfully  enforced  by  self- 
interest,  as  I  have  already  stated,  in  restrain- 
ing a  licentious  intercourse  between  the  sexes, 
they  were  strongly  recommended,  especially  in 
the  great  island  of  Jamaica,  by  another  consi- 
deration of  a  very  peculiar  nature.  The  Jamaica 
planters  long  imputed  the  most  injurious  effects 
on  the  health  and  even  the  lives  of  their 
slaves,  to  the  African  practice  of  Obeah,  or 
witchcraft.  The  agents  for  Jamaica  declared 
to  the  privy  council,  in  1788,  that  they  "ascribed 
a  very  considerable  portion  of  the  annual  mor- 
tality among  the  Negroes  in  that  island  to  that 
fascinating  mischief/'  I  know  that  of  late, 
ashamed  of  being  supposed  to  have  punished 
witchcraft  with  such  severity,  it  has  been  alleged, 
that  the  professors  of  Obeah  used  to  prepare  and 
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administer  poison  to  the  subjects  of  their  spells : 
but  any  one  who  will  only  examine  the  laws  of 
Jamaica  against  these  practices,  or  read  the  evi. 
dence  of  the  agents,  will  see  plainly  that  this 
was  not  the  view  that  was  taken  of  the  proceed* 
ings  of  the  Obeah-men,  but  that  they  were  con* 
aidered  as  impostors,  who  preyed  on  their  igno- 
rant countrymen  by  a  pretended  intercourse 
with  evil  spirits,  or  by  some  other  pretences  to 
supernatural  powers.  The  idea  of  rooting  out  any 
form  of  pagan  superstition  by  severity  of  punish- 
ment, especially  in  wholly  uninstructed  minds, 
like  that  of  extirpating  Christianity  by  the  fire 
and  the  faggot,  has  long  been  exploded  among 
the  well-informed ;  and  it  has  even  been  esta- 
blished, that  the  devilish  engine  of  persecution 
recoils  back  on  its  employers,  and  disseminates 
the  very  principles  it  would  suppress.  Surely  then 
it  might  have  been  expected,  that,  if  from  no 
other  motive,  yet  that  for  the  purpose  of  root-* 
ing  a  pagan  superstition  out  of  the  minds  of  the 
slaves,  the  aid  of  Christianity  would  have  been 
called  in,  as  the  safest  species  of  knowledge  ? 
and  it  was  strange  if  the  Jamaica  gentlemen 
were  ignorant  of  the  indubitable  fact,  that 
Christianity  never  failed  to  chase  away  these 
vain  terrors  of  darkness  and  paganism.  No 
sooner  did  a  Negro  become  a  Christian,  than 
the  Obeah-man  despaired  of  bringing  him  into 
subjection.  And  it  is  well  worthy  of  remark, 
that  when  in  the  outset  of  our  abolition  pro- 
ceedings, His  Majesty's  Privy  Council,  among  a 


number  of  queries  sent  out  to  the  differed  West? 
India  islands,,  concerning  the  condition  of  the 
slaves*  had  proposed  several  oonoerniog  the  na- 
ture and  effects  of  this  African  superstition,  of 
which  the  Privy  Council  had  heard  ao  much 
from  the  agents  for  Jamaica,  the  Council  and 
Assembly  of  the  Island  of  Antigua,  hi  which, 
through   the  successful   labours  of  the   Mo- 
ravian and  Methodist  missionaries,  great  num- 
bers of  the  slaves  had  become  Christians,  re- 
sented, as  an  imputation  on  their  understandings, 
the  very  idea  of  their  being  supposed  to  have 
considered  the  practices  of  the  Obeah*men  as 
deserving    of  any  serious    attention.      Surely 
then  we  might  have  expected  that  regard  for 
the  temporal  welUbeing  of  the  slaves,  if  not 
for  their  highest  interests,  would  have  prompted 
their  owners  to  endeavour  to  briqg  them  out  of 
their  present  state  of  religious  darkness  into 
the  blessed  light  of  Christianity  ?  But  even  selfw 
interest  itself  appears  to  lose  its  influence,  vthea 
it  is  to  be  promoted  by  means  of  introducing 
Christianity  among  the  slaves. 

If  any  thing  were  wanting  to  add  the  last 
finishing  tint  to  the  dark  colouring  of  this 
gloomy  picture,  it  would  be  afforded  by  a  con* 
sideration  which  still  remains  behind.  How* 
ever  humiliating  the  statement  must  be  to  that 
legislature  which  exercises  its  superintendency 
over  every  part  of  the  British.  Empire;  it  is 
nevertheless  true,  that,  low  in  point  of  morals 
as  the  Africans  m£y  have  been  in  their  own 


country,  their  descendants,  who  have  never  seeti 
the  continent  of  Africa,  but  who  are  sprung 
from  those  who  for  several  successive  gene- 
rations have  been  resident  in- the  Christian  co- 
lonies of  Great  Britain,  are  still  lower.  Nay, 
they  are  universally  represented  as  remarkable 
in  those  colonies  for  vices  which  are#directly  op- 
posite to  the  character  which  has  been  given  of 
the  Africans  by  several  of  the  most  intelligent 
travellers  who  have  visited  the  interior  of  their 
native  country.  In  proof  of  this  assertion,  1 
refer  not  to  any  delineations  of  the  African 
character  by  what  might  be  supposed  to  be 
partial  hands.  Let  any  one  peruse  the  writings 
of  authors  who  opposed  the  abolition  of  the 
Slave  Trade,  more  especially  the  Travels  of  Mr. 
Parke  And  M.  Golberry,  both  published  since  the 
commencement  of  the  Slave  Trade  contest.  It  is 
not  unworthy  of  remark,  that  many  of  the  Afri- 
cans in  their  own  country  are  raised,  by  not 
being  altogether  illiterate,  far  above  the  low  level 
to  which  the  entire  want  of  all  education  de- 
presses the.  field  slaves  in  the  West  Indies.  It  is 
stated  by  Mr.  Parke,  wha  took  his  passage  from 
Africa  to  the  West  Indies  in  a  slave-ship,  that 
of  one  hundred  and  thirty  slaves  which  the  ves- 
sel conveyed,  about  twenty«»five  of  them,  who, 
as  he  supposes,  had  been  of  free  condition, 
^ould  most  of  them  write  a  little  Arabic. 
The  want,  however,  of  this  measure  of  litera- 
ture is  of  small  account :  but  compare  the  moral 
-nature  of  the  Africans,  while  yet  living  in  their 


native  land,  and  in  all  the  darkness  and  abomin* 
ations  of  paganism,  with  the  character  univer- 
sally given  of  the  same  Africans  in .  our  W*eat 
Indian  colonies.  •  He  will  find  that  the  Ne» 
groes,  who  while  jet  in  Africa  were  represented 
to  be  industrious,  generous,  eminent  for  truth, 
seldom  chargeable  with  licentiousness,  distin- 
guished for  their  domestic  affections,  and  ca- 
pable at  times  of  acts  of  heroic  magnanimity, 
are  described  as  being  in  the  West  Indies  the 
very  opposite  in  all  particulars;  selfish,  indo- 
lent, deceitful,  ungrateful)  —and  above  all,  in 
whatever  respects  the  intercourse  between  the 
sexes,  incurably  licentious. 

And  now,  without  a  farther  or  more  parti- 
cular delineation  of  the  slavery  of  the  British 
colonies,'  what  a  system  do  we  behold !!  Is  it 
too  much  to  affirm,  that  there  never  was,  cer- 
tainly never  before  in  a  Christian  country,  a 
mass  of  such  aggravated  enormities  ? 

That  such  a  system  should  so  long  have  been 
suffered  to  exist  in  any  part  of  the  British  Empire 
will  appear,  to  our  posterity,  almost  incredible.  It 
had,  indeed,  been  less  surprising,  if  its  seat  had 
been  in  regions,  like  those  of  Hindostan,  for  in- 
stance,  where  a  vast  population  had  come  iato  our 
hands  in  all  the  full-blown  enormity  of  heathen 
institutions;  where  the  bloody  superstitions,  and 
the  unnatural  cruelties  and  immoralities  of  pa- 
ganism, had  established  themselves  in  entire  au- 
thority, and  had  produced  their  natural  effects  in 
the  depravity  and  moral  degradation  of  the  spe- 


ctes>,  ttongt*  eveh  *i  «tt6h  *  «efaie«ft4taft>  «* 
efctittsb^roidd  iidid  good>ho  tager  that*  fb#  tfcft 
period  *htah  Might  be  -aecfeSittry  lor  i^fWttttng 
the  native  abuse*  %y  those  mikl  and  rtatftftdMe 
tiwms  which  akk»«t«alskftowledf^te<^)iitt 
in  ptfforipte*  *t  pfettftealty  effectual  «*  theft  pa*, 
pose*  Btftt*h&tin<*otffM^ 
very  origidlyf  a  Cferi»ti«ti  people,  attdfadtilotaitt 
contakringtio  Pagan  inhabitants  but  those  who** 
We  ourselves  have  coittpitkorily  brought  jfltfc  it,  mo. 
inhabitants  too,  <#fco>  from  all  the  ciJteUl&stiitteffe 
tof  their  case,  had  the  Mjrottgest  possible  ckiiAfe 
«i  us>  berth  for  the  reparation  <tf  «heir  imttgb> 
and  the  relief  of  their  4niseriefr,-*»'s*!tih  it  system 
should  have  been  odntinued  *fcfr  two  ce&tufieft, 
and  by  a  people  who  may,  nevertheless*  I  trusft, 
be  affirmed  to  'be  the  meat  worel  and  huflhane  of 
hatiotts,  is  one  *ef  those  ainomAites  Whfcb»  if  it 
does  not  stagger  the  belief,  w»,  tit  least,  4*cite 
the  astonishment  of  future  ages. 

But  it  may  natuhiHy  atid  perhaps  not  fltfairijf 
toe  asked  of  the  abolitionists^— You  professed  to 
be  well  acquainted  with  the  state  of  things  fti  the 
West  Indies  when  you  moved  for  the  abolitia* 
Of  the  Slave  Trade— if  you  then  thought  the 
system  to  be  at  all  such  as  you  now  state  it  to  be, 
how  cotrtd  you  rfetft  contented  With  restricting 
your  efforts  to  the  Abolition  of  the  traffic  in  slaves, 
contrary,  as  you  confess,  to  the  wishes  and  even 
the  endeavours  of  many  friends  Of  your  great 
t»6se,  and  of  some  *ven  of  its  enemies  P 

It  is  true,  that  the  evils  of  the  Wiest  India* 
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tyatem  had  not  passed  unnoticed ;  and  we  would 
gladly  have  brought  forward  a  plan  for  ameli- 
orating the  condition  of  the  Negroes*  but  tb*t 
the  effort  was  beyond  our  strength.  We  found 
the  adversaries  of  the  abolition  far  too  numerous 
and  too  powerful  for  us,  and  we  were  perfectly 
sure  that  we  should  greatly  add  to  their  number 
and  vehemence  by  striking  also  at  the  system 
pf  slavery*  But  farther  I  will  frankly  confess* 
that  we  greatly  deceived  ourselves  by  expecting 
much  more  benefit  to  the  plantation  Negroes 
from  the  abolition  of  the  Slave  Trade  than  has 
actually  resulted  from  that  measure.  We  always 
relied  much  on  its  efficiency  in  preparing  the 
way  for  a  general  emancipation  of  the  slaves  z 
for  let  it  be  remembered,  that,  from  the  very 
first,  Mr.  Pitt,  Mr.  Fox,  Lord  Grenville,  Lord 
Lansdowne,  Lord  Grey,  and  all  the  rest  of  the 
earliest  abolitionists,  declared  that  the  extinction 
of  slavery  was  our  great  and  ultimate  object; 
and  we  trusted,  that  by  compelling  the  planters 
,to  depend  wholly  on  native  increase  for  the  sup- 
ply pf  their  gangs,  they  would  be  forced  to  im- 
prove the  condition  of  their  slaves,  to  increase 
tjieir  food,  to  lessen  their  labour,  to  introduce 
task-work,  to  abolish  the  driving  system,  toge- 
ther'with  degrading  and  indecent  punishments, 
to  attach  the  slaves  to  the  soil,  and,  with  proper 
qualifications,  to  admit  their  testimony  as  wit- 
nesses  —  a  necessary  step  to  all  protection  by 
law ;  above  all,  to  attend  to  their  religious  and 
moral  improvement,  and  to  one  of  the  grand 
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peculiarities  of  Christianity,  the  marriage  insti- 
tution. By  the  salutary  operation  of  these 
various  improvements,  the  slaves  would  have 
become  qualified  for  the  enjoyment  of  liberty ; 
and  preparation  would  have  been  made  for  that 
happy  day,  when  the  yoke  should:  be  taken 
off  for  ever,  when  the  blessed  transmutation 
should  take  place  of  a  degraded  slave  popula- 
tion into  a  free  and  industrious  peasantry.* 

*  It  is  the  more  necessary  to  state  that  the  views  of  the 
abolitionists  were  always  directed  towards  the  extinction 
of  slavery,  after  preparing  the  black  population  for  the 
enjoyment  of  it;  because,  from  some  statements  which 
were  made  in  the  Register-bill  controversy,,  we  may  expect 
that  our  opponents  will  renew  the  charge  they  then  brought 
against  us,  that  we  had  originally  disclaimed  all  views  of 
emancipating  the  slaves  actually  in  the  islands,  confining 
ourselves  exclusively  to  the  prohibition  of  all  future  im- 
portations of  Negroes.  Our  explanation  is  clear  and 
short*  Our  opponents  imputed  to  us  that  our  real  intention 
was,  immediatdyt  to  emancipate  the  slave  population  .of.  the 
Colonies :  they  were  aware  that  there  were  many  who  felt 
themselves  bound  by  the  most  urgent  principles  of  jus- 
tice and  humanity  at  once  to  put  an  end  to  a  system  of 
crimes,  which  was  so  falsely  called  a  trade  in  Negroes,  who 
yet  would  oppose  ail  endeavours  to  emancipate  the  slaves 
without  those  previous  and  preparatory  measures  that  would 
be  requisite  for  enabling  them  to  render  the  acquisition  of 
liberty  either  safe  for  their  owners  or  beneficial  to  them- 
selves. We,  in  consequence,  declared,  that  although  we 
certainly  did  look  forward  ultimately  to  the  emancipation  of 
the  slaves,  yet  that  the  object  we  were  then  pursuing  was  only 
the  abolition  of  the  Slave  Trade,  of  which  it  was  one  grand 
recommendation,  that  by  stopping  the  further  influx  of  un- 
civilised Africans,  and  by  rendering  the  planters'  sensible 
that  they  must  in  future  depend  an  the  native  increase  fbr 
D  « 
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We  trefe  too  sanguine  in  our  hop**  aft  to 
the  effects  of  the  abolition  in  our  colonies }  we 
judged  too  favourably  of  human  nature ;  we 
thought  too  well  of  the  colonial  assemblies ;  we 
did  not  allow  weight  enough  to  the  effects  of 
rooted  prejudice  and  inveterate  habits  — to  ab- 
senteeship,  a  vice  which,  taken  in  its  whole 
extent,  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most  injurious  of 
the  whole  system;  to  the  distressed  finances 
of  the  planters ;  and,  above  all,  to  the  effects  of 
the  extreme  degradation  of  the  Negro  slaves,  and 
to  the  long  and  entire  neglect  of  Christianity 
among  them,  with  all  its  attendant  blessings. 

True  it  is,  that  from  the  want  of  effectual  Re- 
gister acts,  the  experiment  has  not  been  fairly 
tried ;  as  the  abolition  is  in  consequence  known 
to  be  a  law  that  may  easily  be  evaded.    For, 


keeping  ttp  their  slave  population,  it  would  tend  powerfully 
to  prepare  the  way  for  the  great  and  happy  change  of  slave 
into  free  labourers.  Our  adversaries,  however,  continuing 
artfully  to  confound  abolition  and  emancipation,  our  efforts 
were  often  employed  fin  distinguishing  between  the  two,  and 
in  distinctly  and  folly  explaining  our  real  meaning;  nor 
km  I  conscious  of  any  occasion,  on  which  we  disclaimed 
the  intention  of  emancipation,  without  accompanying  the  dis- 
claimer with  the  clear  explanation  that  it  was  immediate,  not 
ultimate  emancipation,  which  we  disclaimed.  Not  to  men- 
tion declarations  without  number  of  our  real  meaning,  vari- 
ous illustrations  might  be  referred  to  of  the  chief  speakers  in 
those  debates,  which  would  prow  that  the  emancipation  of 
the  slaves  was  the  ultimate,  though  not  the  immediate  object, 
of  all  those  who  took  the  lead  as  advocates  for  the  abolition 

sjCtta  oWve  xrtaia« 
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let  it  be  ever  borne  in  mind,  thai  the  ground 
of  our  persuasion  was,  that  the  absolute  pro* 
fubition  of  all  future  importation  of  slayes  int? 
the  colonies,  provided  means  were  pdopted 
for  insuring  its*  permaaept  execution,  wpuld 
exercise  *  sprt  of  moral  compulsion  over  the 
minds  of  the  planters,  and  even  of  their  managers 
jmd  overseers,  and  induce  them,  fqr  the  neces- 
sary end  of  maintaining  the  black  population^ 
%q  adopt;  effectual  measures  for  reforming  the 
principal  abuses  of  the  system :  bv/t  it  is  mani- 
fest, that  such  compulsion  coi^d  pot  wise  from 
a  law  which  they  had  pwef  to  elude  at  ple%- 
pure.  I  am  willing,  however,  for  roy  ow*  part,  to 
admit  that  this  fouqcfotion-etpne  of  oar  hopes* 
may  have  rested  on  sandy  ground;  for  what  has 
giuce  passed  has  proved  to  me  how  &tle  pro- 
fteftge  and  foresight  cap  effect  ip  oppyxtxQn  to 
the  stubborn  prejudices,  and  strong  pq$ma*,  and 
inveterate  habits  thjtt  prevail  in  our  Weat  Indian 
assemblies*  With  one  single  ^xc^pti^u  in  fa- 
vour of  the  free  coloured  popple  in  Jiftwuca, 
£be  adgussiou  of  tbein  evidence,  jybicfh  how* 
jever,  only  placed  the**  ,*n  the  situatkp  which 
they  had  always  before  occupied  in  most  of 
our  other  islands,  \  kww  not  any  vice  of 
the  systepr  that  ha$ ..  bepn  rooted  ofy ,  any 
^material  ijapfiovement  that, has  been, adopted. 
Not  only  the  abuses  which  had  been  pointed 
out  by  thq  abolitionists  are  ^tiil  existing  in  all 
.their  original  force,  but  sotpe  of  tho§£  sdfprms 
.which  had:  bepu  uf  ge*d  qn  the  cptapigl  jUgpla* 
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turcs  by  their  warmest  friends,  and  most  ap* 
proved  advocates,  remain  to  this  hour  unadopted 
in  every  island.     Mr.  B.  Ed  wards,  for  instance, 
nedr  thirty  years  ago,  in  his  History  of  the  West 
Indies,  recommended  the  introduction,  wherever 
practicable,  of  the  system  of  task-work,  accom* 
panied  of  course  with  a  law  for  securing  to  the 
slave  his  little  peculium.     He  recommended 
also,  though  with  less  confidence,  a  plan  for  in- 
stituting among  the  slaves  a  soil  of  juries  for 
the  trial  of  petty  offences*—  a  measure  which,  he 
added,  he  had  heard  had  been  tried  successfully 
in  twd  itostanced  in  Jataaica,  and  which  a  hu- 
mane proprietor  of  Barbadoes,  the  late  Mr.  Steele, 
introduced,  and  for  many  yearis  maintained  with 
'great  advantage  on  his  own  estate.    Another 
ineasure,  whifeh,  as  he  truly  stated,  -was  pf  less 
dohbfcful  efficacy,  wa;s  strongly  enforced  by  hitofc 
namely,  the  duty  of  ttfcderitig  the  Sabbath  a  day 
df  rest  and  reKgiotifc  improvement,  by  suppressing 
the  Sunday  markets,  which  he  justly  declared  to 
be  a  dflgrace  to  &  Christian  country.  '  But  above 
all  the   rest,  he1  pressed  the  refortn  of  what 
hci  repented  the  gteatert  of  all  the  Negro** 
grieVaifces,  and  which  he  afterwards  broiight  to 
the  notice  of  the  British  Parliament.    This  was 
the  liability  of  the  slaves  to  be  sold  by  creditors, 
tmde'r  Executions  for  the  payment  of  debts.  This 
grievance  he  alleged  to  be  upheld  and  confirmed, 
though  not  originally  created,  by  a  British  Act 
of  ikriikment,  5  Geo.  &.  cap.  7-,  which,  he  ton- 
tdtfdteA,  It  «r*s  necessary  to  repeal; :  ih  order  to 
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enable  the  colonial  legislatures  to  do  away  with 
the  practice  altogether.     He  declared  it  to  be  k 
grievance,  remorseless  and  tyrannical  in  its  prin* 
riple,  and  dreadful  in  its  effects;  a  grievance 
too,  which  it  could  not  be  urged  occurred  but 
seldom.     "  Unhappily,"  he  added,  "  it  occurs 
every  day ;  and,  under  the  present  system,  will 
continue  to  occur,  so  long  as  men  shall  continue 
to  be  unfortunate:    Let  this  statute  then}"  said 
he,  "  be  totally  repealed.    Let  the  Negroes  be 
attached  to  the  land,  and  sold  with  it."     He  eveh 
arraigned  the  abolitionists  as  eminently  criminal 
for  not  having  solicited  thg  repeal  of  that  "exe- 
crable statute,"  as  he  termed  it,  though  of  ib 
operation  and  even  existence  nineteeto-twentieths 
\}{  them  perhaps  were  utterly  ignorant*     With 
no  little  pomp  and  circumstance  did  this  geii* 
tiemah  introduce  arid  carry  through*  Parliament, 
an  act  for*  repealing  the  statute  cbftplaibed  of} 
and  be  had  the  cordial  arid  unanimous  support  of 
all  the  abolitionists/    This  measure  seern&d  to 
pledge  the  assemblies  in  thfe  most  effectual  man- 
ner to  follow  Up  the  principle  of  the  repeal- 
ing act,  by  repealing  also  their  own  laws  which 
supported,  and  had,  in  fact,  first  introduced  the 
cruel  practice :  and  this  experiment  on  their  hu- 
manity was  tried,  it  must  be  admitted,  tinder  the 
tnost  favourable  circumstances ;  for  Mir.  B*  Ed- 
t  Wards'*  proposal  of  attaching  the  slaves  to  the 
land  was  strongly  recommended  to  their  adoption 
by  the  Duke  of  Portland,  then  secretary  of  state 
for  the  colonies,  a  nobleman1  well  known  to  be 
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peculiarly  acceptable  to  them,  in  a  circular  letter 
to  the  Qovquor.  Yet  of  ail  our  colonial  legist 
lature*,  then  thirteen  in  number,  not  one  has 
in  ajiy,  degree  reformed  the  grievance  in  qup*. 
*ifm>  innch  lejss,  followed  the  suggestion  of  J^R 
Jfldpards,  by  attaching  the  slaves  to  the  plants 
twins.  The  House  of  Assembly  of  Jamaica  con- 
Jefnptuoudy  declined  giving  any  answer  at  all  to 
the  Governor's  message)  upon  the  subject ;  and 
ifce,  slaves  we  still  everywhere  subject  to  that 
y  rQWffseless-  and  tyrannical  grievance,"  which 
•afrpw  three-andrtwenty  ye^ra  ago  was  ap  feel- 
ingly denowiped  *o,  apd  cwdemne*}:  Vy»  the 
British  Parliftm^n^ 

Othpr  negations  of  slavery  have  as  long 

-been  reppppmejaded  to  the  ass$mhtie*  even  ty 

.  tty^r  <*wn  91091  respected  advocates  in  this  coun- 

Myti  fcMt  Pojt  one  h«s  been  effectually  adopted. 

;The  JIswr  .which  the  various  legislature?  have 

'  passed   for   suph  purppses,  #till  precisely  an- 

i4wgr<  the  description  given  by  AJr.  Burfce  in 

bis  letter  to  Mjt*  Secretary  Puodas,  in  1792, 

.of  4ttch  colonial  statutes;     "  I  have  seen/9 

,  fetid  he,   after  the  passing  of  the  celebrated 

<^iW§lidfttfid  Slave  Laws  of  Jamaica,  and  of 

»ptfor  islands*   "  J   have  see*}  what  h?p  been 

done  by  the  West  Indian  Assemblies*     It  is 

.WPW*  tyiflwg  j  —  they  have  done  little,  and 

what  they  have  dope  is  good  for  notfyng,  for 

tit ie  tofafy:4&t9tofe  qfan  executory,  principle" 

Taking  i»J#. consideration  att  $he,  cftpppisjtanccs 

4ha*  *&emp«Bi0d  and  &Uowed  *he  enactment 
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Iff  thwp  laws,  it  is  di$cult  tp  suppose  that  they 
wer«  n<#  passed  qn  the  views  stated  in  the 
memorable  letter  before  noticed  of  the  Governor 
of  Dominica,  and  which,  indeed,  seemed  to 
have  bsen  virtually  recommended  to  them  in 
the  year  1797  by  the  West  Indian  'committee  j 
a£,  the  objects  suggested  tp  them  by  that  body 
vere  "  the  jpjuit  purposes  pf  opposing  the  plan 
«pf  the  abolitionists  *,"  (i.  f.  the  abolition  of  the 
Slftve  Trade,)  "  and  establishing  the  character  of 
the  West  Indian  body."  One  grand  class  of  such 
hw$,  passed,  indeed,  at  a  considerably  later 
peripdf  —  thp  acts  of  the  colonial  assemblies  for 
registering  the  slaves,  with  a  view  to  prevent  illi- 
cit importation,— are  shown,  by  a  report  of  the 
African  Institution,  to  be  wholly  and  manifestly 
ineffectual  to  their  purpose.  But  the  case,  in 
Several  of  the  islands,  is  still  more  opprobrious  j 
pew  laws  have  been  passed,  which  so  far  froqi 
even  pshibjtj  ng  ^ny  show  of  a  wish  to  alleviate 
the  prossijre  pf  the  yoke  of  slavery,  h^ve  ren- 
dered i£  nipre  dreadfully  galling,  and  less  toler- 
able, because  even  more  than  before  hopeless. 
The  individual  manumission  of  slaves  by  their 
m^st^rs,  which  h?s  been  provided  for,  with  so 
mncfr  aopnd  policy  as  well  as  true  humanity,  by 
the  laws  in  force  in  the  Spanish  colonies,  and  has 
there  bepp  found  productive  of  such  happy  ef- 
fects ;  >thqsp  individual  manumissions  which, 

*  It  i«,  in  the  original,  "  the  plan  of  Mr.  Wilberforce."  See 
J»peraof  1804.    St  Vincent'*,  1. 7. 
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while  slavery  prevailed  here,  the  English  law  assi* 
duously  encouraged  and  promoted,  have  been 
cruelly  restrained.  They  were  long  since,  in  one 
or  two  of  our  islands,  subjected  to  discouraging 
regulations' ;  but  were,  in  most  of  our  colonies, 
wholly  unrestrained  till  within  the  last  thirty 
years.  Can  it  be  conceived  possible,  that 
even  since  the  mitigation  of  slavery  was  recom- 
mended from  the  throne,  in  consequence  of 
addresses  from  Parliament,  several  of  the  colo* 
Hial  legislatures  have  for  the  first  time  imposed, 
and  others  have  greatly  augmented,  the  lines 
to  be  paid  into  their  treasuries  on  the  enfran- 
chising of  slaves,  so  that  in  some  colonies  they 
Amount  nearly  to  att  entire  prohibition  ?  Such 
acts  may  be  truly  said  to  be  more  unjust  in 
their  principle,  and  more  cruel  and  dangerous 
in  their  effects,  than  almost  any  other  pirt  of  the 
dreadful  code  of  West  Indian  legislation. '  The 
laws  of  England,  ever  favourable  to  mariumis- 
sioris,  progressively  rooted  out  the  curse  of  sla- 
very fropti  our  native  land ;  but  it  is  the  opposite 
and  opprobrious  tendency  of  these  colonial  laws 
to  make  the  barbarous  institution  perpetual. 
.  I  pre&  these  topics  the  more  earnestly,  be- 
cause  there  has  prevailed  among  many  of  our 
statesmen,  of  late  years,  a  most  unwarrantable 
and  pernicious  disposition  to  leave  all  that  con* 
terns  the  well-being  of  the  slaves  to  the  colonial 
legislatures.  Surely  this  is  a  course  manifestly 
contrary  to  the  clearest  obligations  of  duty. 
The  very  relation  in  which  the  Negro  slaves  and 
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the  members  of  the  colonial  assemblies,  whictt 
consist  wholly  of  their  masters,  stand  towards 
each  other,  is  of  itself  a  decisive  reason  whjf 
the  imperial  legislature  ought  to  consider  itself 
bound  to  exercise  the  office  of  an  umpire,  or 
rather  of  a  judge  between  them,  as  consti- 
tuting two  parties  6f  conflicting  interests  and 
feelings.  And  this,  let  it  be  remembered, 
not  merely  because,  knowing  the  frailty  of  our 
common  nature,  and  its  disposition  to  abuse  ab- 
solute powe^  we  ought  not  to  deliver  the  weaker 
party  altogether  into  the  pow^r  of  the  stronger; 
but  because  in  the  present  instance  there  are 
peculiar  objections  of  great  force,  some  of  which 
have  been  already  noticed*  In  truth,  West 
Indians  must  be  exempt  from  the  ordinary 
frailties  of  human  nature,  if,  living  continu- 
ally with  those  wretched  beings,  and  witness- 
ing their  extreme  degradation  and  consequent 
depravity,  they  could  entertain  for  the  Ne* 
groes,  in  an  unimpaired  degree,  that  equitable 
consideration  and  that  fellow-feeling,  which  are 
due  from  man  to  man  j  so  as  to  sympathise  pro- 
perly with  them  in  their  sufferings  and  wrongs, 
or  form  a  just  estimate  of  their  claims  to  pen. 
sonal  rights  and  moral  improvement. 

The  fact  is,  that  though  the  old  prejudice, 
that  the  Negroes  are  creatures  of  an  inferior 
nature,  is  no  longer  maintained  in  terms,  there 
fe  yet  too  mttoh  reason  to  fear  that  a  latent 
impression  arising  from  it  still  continues  prao 
ttcaliy  to  operate  in  the  coloifie»,  and  to  it* 
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fluence  the  minds  of  those  who  have  the  govern- 
ment of  the  slaves*  in  estimating  their  physical 
claims*  and  still  more  those  of  their  mora)  nature. 
The  colonists,  indeed*  and  the  abolitionists,  would 
differ  as  to  facts*  ip  fpeakiug  of  the  sufficiency 
of  the  slave's  supply  of  food,  and  of  his  treat- 
ment in  some  other  particulars.  But  on  what 
Other  principle  than  that  of  the  inferiority  of  the 
species,  can  it  be  explained,  that,  in  estimating 
what  is  due  to  the  Negroes,  all  consideration  of 
their  moral  nature  has  been  altogether  left  out? 
Wbepi  it  is  undeniable  that  they  hove  no  more 
power  of  giving  their  testimony  against  any 
white  ruffian  by  whom  they  may  have  been  mal- 
treated, than  if  they  were  of  the  brute  creation  j 
that  they  are  worked  like  qattle  under  the 
whip  \  that  they  are  strangers  to  the  institution 
of  marriage*  and  to  all  the  blessed  truths  of 
Christianity ;  haw,  but  from  their  supposed  in- 
feriority of  nature,  could  wo  nevertheless  be 
assured  by  the  colonial  legislator^  with  the 
jjnost  unhesitating  confidence,  that  whatever  de» 
jfepts  there  Wght  formerly  have  been  in  their 
$J$atwenk  they  are  now  as  well  used  a*  can 
Teatombly  be  desired?  If  such  be  indeed  their 
opinion*  whether  that  ppinipn  proceeds  from 
the  views  here  intimated  or  not,  it  would  still 
suffice  to  show  the  criminality,  pf  our  comraif> 
*ing  to  theip  the  destiny  qf  the  slaves.  For  let 
jt  be  observed*  there  is  not  in  this  instance  any 
difference  93  to  the  facts  of  the  case ;  nor  do  the 
colonists  affirm  what  wa  deny,  as  t#  the  moral 
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degradation  of  the  slaves.    Both  parties,  for 
instance,  agree  that  promiscuous  intercourse  be* 
tween  the  sexes,  and  Pagan  darkness,  are  nearly 
universal  among  them ;  and  yet  the  colonists  con- 
tend that  the  slaves  are  as  well  treated  and  go- 
verned as  they  need  to  be.  Can  then  the  members 
of  the  British  Parliament  conscientiously  devolve 
the  duty  of  establishing  such  religious  and  moral 
reforms,  as  I  trust  it  must  be  the  universal  wish 
of  every  member  of  the  empire  to  introduce 
among  the  Negroes,  upon  those,  who,  to  say  no* 
thing  of  the  extremity  of  personal  degradation, 
consider  marriage  and  Christianity  as  unworthy 
of  their  regard,  in  estimating  the  condition  of 
their  fellow  creatures  ? 
z  /    Indeed,  the  West  Indians,  in  the  warmth  of 
/  argument,  have  gone  still  farther,  and  have  even 
distinctly  told  us,  again  and  again,  and  I  am 
shocked  to  say  that  some  of  their  partizans  in  this 
country  have  re-echoed  the  assertion,  that  thes6 
poor  degraded  beings,  the  Negro  slaves,  are  as 
well  or  even  better  off  than  our  British  peasan- 
try, — a  proposition  so  monstrous,  that  nothing 
can  possibly  exhibit  in  a  stronger  light  the  ex- 
treme force  of  the  prejudices  which  mu*  exist 
in  the  minds  of  its  assertors.     A  Briton  to  com- 
pare the  state  of  a  West  Indian  slave  with  that 
of  an  English  freeman,  *nd  to  give  the  former 
the  preference !    It  is  to  imply  an  utter  insensi* 
bility  of  the  native  feelings  and  moraL  dignity 
of  man,  no  less  than  of  the  rights  of  English- 
men I !  I  will  not  condescend  to  argue  this  ques- 
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tion,  as  1  might,  on  the  ground  of  comparative 
feeding  and  clothing,  and  lodging,  and  medical 
attendance.  Are  these  the  only  chums?  are  these 
the  chief  privileges  of  a  rational  and  immortal 
being  ?  Is  the  consciousness  of  personal  inde- 
pendence nothing  ?  are  self-possession  and  self* 
government  nothing  ?  Is  it  of  no  account  that 
our  persons  are  inviolate  by  any  private  authority, 
and  that  the  whip  is  placed  only  in  the  hands  of 
the  public  executioner ;  Is  it  of  no  value  that  we 
have  the  power  of  pursuing  the  occupation  and 
the  habits  of  life  which  we  prefer ;  that  we  have 
the  prospect,  or  at  least  the  hope,  of  improving  our 
condition,  and  of  rising,  as  we  have  seen  others 
rise,  from  poverty  and  obscurity  to  comfort,  and 
opulence,  and  distinction  ?  Again,  are  all  the 
charities  of  the  heart,  which  arise  out  of  the  do* 
mestic  relations,  to  be  considered  as  nothing  j 
and,  I  may  add,  all  their  security  too  among  men 
who  are  free  agents,  and  not  vendible  chattels, 
liable  continually  to  be  torn  from  their  dearest 
connections,  and  sent  into  a  perpetual  exile? 
Are  husband  and  wife,  parent  and  child,  terms 
of  no  meaning?  Are  willing  services,  or  grate* 
M  returns  for  voluntary  kindnesses,  nothing? 
But,  above  all,  is  Christianity  so  little  esteemed 
among  us,  that  we  are  to  account  as  of  no  value 
the  hope,  "  full  of  immortality,"  the  light  of  hea- 
venly truth,  and  all  the  consolations  and  sup- 
ports by  which  religion  cheers  the  hearts  and 
elevates  the  principles,  and  dignifies  the  conduct 
of  multitudes  of  our  labouring  classes  in  this 


free  sad  enlightened  country  ?  Is  it  nothing  to 
be  taught  that  all  human  distinctions  will  soon  be 
at  an  end ;  that  all  the  labours  and  sorrows  of 
poverty  and  hardship  will  soon  exist  no  more  j 
and  to  know,  on  the  express  authority  of  Scrip- 
ture, that  the  lower  classes,  instead  of  being  aq 
inferior  order  in  the  creation,  are  even  the  pre* 
feraUe  objects  of  the  love  of  the  Almighty  ? 

But  such  wretched  sophisms  as  insult  the  un- 
derstandings of  mankind,  are  sometimes  best 
answered  by  an  appeal  to  their  feelings.  Let 
me  therefore  ask,  is  there,  in  the  whole  of  the 
three  kingdoms,  a  parent  or  a  husband  so  sordid 
and  insensible  that  any  sum,  which  the  richest 
West  Indian  proprietor  could  offer  him,  would 
be  deemed  a  compensation  for  his  suffering  his 
wife  or  his  daughter  to  be  subjected  to  the  brutal 
outrage  of  the  cart-whip — to  the  savage  lust  of v 
the  driver  — to  the  indecent,  and  degrading,  and 
merciless  punishment  of  a  West  Indian  whip* 
ping  ?  If  there  were  one  so  dead,  I  say  not  to 
every  liberal,  but  to  every  natural  feeling,  as 
that  money  could  purchase  of  him  such  con- 
cessions^ such  a  wretch,  and  he  alone,  would 
be  capable  of  the  farther  sacrifices  necessary  for 
degrading  an  English  peasant  to  the  condition 
of  a  West  Indian  slave.  He  might  consent  to 
sell  the  liberty  of  his  own  children,  and  to  bar- 
ter away  even  the  blessings  conferred  on  him* 
self  by  that  religion  which  declares  to  him  that 
his.  master,  no  less  than  himself,  has  a  Master 
in  heaven —-a  common  Creator,  who  is  no  re* 


Specter  of  persons,  atid  in  ttfcott  predefcee  he 
may  Weekly  stand  on  the  fcame  spiritual  level 
with  bis  superiors  ift  frank,  to  be  reminded  of 
their  common  origin,  common  responiibflity* 
and  common  day  OF  final  and  irreversible  ao 
count. 

But  I  will  push  no  farther  a  fcotaparison  Drtrieh 
it  is  painful  and  humiliating  to  ^contemplate :  let 
it  however  be  remembered,  that  it  is  to  those 
who  have  professed  insensibility  to  this  odious 
contrast  that  the  destiny  of  the  pobfr  slaves 
would  be  committed,  we're  we  to  leave  them  to 
the  disposal  of  the  colonial  legislatures. 

There  is  another  consideration,  which,  on  a 
moment's  reflection,  wffi  appear  perhaps  not 
less  decisive.  The  advocates  for  the  Negroes 
.  declare  without  reserve,  as  from  the  first 
they  declared,  that  the  reforms  they  *ish  to 
introduce  are  intended,  by  preparing  the  slaves 
for  the  possession  of  self-government,  fhr  the 
purpose  of  gradually  and  safely  doing  away 
slavery  altogether,  and  transmuting  the  wretched 
Africans  into  the  condition  of  free  British  la- 
bourers. Now,  let  it  never  be  forgotten,  the 
West  Indian  legislatures,  and  almost  all  the 
colonists,  with  one  concurrent  voice,  declare 
that  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves,  within  any 
period  except  that  to  which  an  antedihiVian 
might  have  looked  forward,  would  be  their  utter 
ruin.  Shall  we  then  devolve  the  duty  of  intro- 
ducing into  the  West  Indian  system  the  moral 
reforms  which,  once  effected,  would  render  it 
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manifestly  impossible  to  detain  the  slave  in  his 
present  degrading  bondage,  on  those  who  plainly 
tell  us  that  his  being  delivered  from  it  would  be 
productive  of  their  utter  ,ruin  ?  Can  they  be 
expected  to  labour  fairly  in  producing  reforms, 
the  ultimate  object  of  which  they  do  not  merely 
regard  as  superfluous,  but  dread  as  most  per- 
nicious and  destructive  ?  Should  we  act  thus  in 
any  parallel  instance  ?  All  comparisons  on  this 
subject  are  weak  j  but  suppose  that,  through  a  cri- 
minal inadvertency,  we  had  administered  some 
poisonous  substance  to  a  fellow  creature,  who  had 
a  special  claim  to  our  protection  and  kindness ; 
that  we  had  deeply  injured  his  constitution,  and 
that  the  comfort  of  all  his  future  life,  or  probably 
his  life  itself,  should  depend  on  his  being  im- 
mediately put  under  a  course  of  the  ablest  men 
dical  treatment.  Supposing  also — surely  in  such 
a  case  no  unnatural  supposition —  that  we  felt 
the  deepest  distress  of  mind  from  the  conscious- 
ness of  the  wrong  we  had  done  to  this  poor  suf- 
ferer, and  were  prompted,  alike  by  conscience  and 
feeling,  to  use  our  utmost  possible  endeavours  to 
restore  him  to  ease  and  health — should  we  be 
satisfied  with  committing  this  patient  into  the 
hands  of  some  medical  practitioner,  whom  other- 
wise we  might  have  been  disposed  to  employ,  if  he 
were  to  state  to  us,  contrary  to  our  plain  know- 
ledge of  the  fact,  "The  man  has  taken  no 
poison — his  health  has  sustained  no  injury— he 
is  already  as  sound  and  well  as  he  needs  to  be, 
and  requires  no  farther  medical  care."    But  we 
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may  put  the  case  still  more  straggly  s—tSup* 
posing  there  were  a  declared  opposition  of  iate* 
rest  between  the  patient  and  this  same  medkraf 
practitioner,  and  that  the  latter  conceived  that 
the  recovery  of  the  patient  would  prove  fatal  to 
his  own  future  fortunes— could  we  then,  ai 
honest  and  rational  men,  commit  the  case  to  hi; 
uncontrouled  management  alone  ?  If  we  did, 
who  would  not  pronounce  our  alleged  sorrow  fog 
the  injury  we  had  done,  and  our  earnest  wish 
to  repair  it,  to  be  no  better  than  hypocritical 
affectation. 

Let  me  not  be  conceived  to  dwell  on  this  topi$ 
with  unreasonable  pertinacity.  In  troth,  pract 
tically  speaking,  the  fate  of  the  Negro  slavey 
so  far  at  least  as  a  safe  and  peaceable  reform  of 
the  system  is  in  question,  hinges  entirely  on  thif 
point.  Of  this  the  colonists  themselves  are  well 
aware  ;  and,  wise  in  their  generation,  they  there* 
fore  take  their  principal  stand  on  the  ground  of 
objecting  to  the  interference  of  the  imperial  legis* 
lature  for  the  protection  of  the  slaves,  though 
this  is  an  objection  which  did  not  even  so  much 
as  present  itself  to  the  inquiring  mind  of  MrT 
Burke,  when  in  the  year  1780  he  drew  up  his 
plan  for  the  reformation  of  the  Negro  system  j 
or  in  1792,  when  he  communicated  it  to  his  mar 
jesty's  ministers.  For  we  cannot  suppose  that 
had  it  suggested  itself  to  his  mind,  as  an  obt 
stacle  to  the  introduction  of  his  plan,  he  would 
have  left  it  quite  unnoticed.  Few,  if  any,  ar$ 
bold  enough  to  claim  for  the  assemblies  an  ex* 
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elusive  jurisdiction  on  these  subjects  as  their 
right  They  only  tell  us  of  the  delicacy  of  Par- 
liamentary interference  in  such  matters  of  inter* 
jial  legislation.  This  delicacy,  however,  was  not 
felt,  I  repeat  it,  by  Mr.  Burke.  As  little  was  it 
felt  by  Mr.  Dundas,  the  avowed  advocate,  of  the 
Colonies,  when,  in  1792,  he  brought  forward 
bis  plan  of  emancipation.  We  may  therefore 
certainly  conclude,  that  no  such  objection  oc- 
curred to  that  experienced  statesman,  who,  as  a 
minister  of  the  crown,  was  called  on  for  great 
circumspection,  especially  in  regard  to  measures 
proposed  by  himself;  but  who,  like  Mr.  Burke, 
never  condescended  to  notice  any  such  objection 
to  the  plan  which  he  laid  before  the  House  of 
Commons. 

.  To  persons  not  conversant  with  the  state  of 
things  in  the  West  Indies,  it  may  appear  plau- 
sible to  say,  that  the  assemblies  and  their  con* 
stituents  are  the  most  competent,  in  point  of 
information,  to  the  important  work  of  reform ; 
and  many  are  apt,  perhaps,  to  be  misled  by  a 
supposed  analogy  between  the  relations  of  mas- 
ter and  slave  in  the  West  Indies,  and  those  of 
the  owner  or  occupier  of  land  and  his  labourers 
in  this  country.  But  there  is  in  fact  no  just 
analogy  between  them  ;  nor  are  the  colonial  le- 
gislatures composed  of  such  men  as  the  West 
Indian  proprietors  whom  we  are  accustomed  to 
see  in  this  country  j  many  of  whom  are  per* 
sonally  strangers  to  their  estates,  and  to  the 
crimes  and  miseries  of  the  system  by  which  they 
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are  governed.  Nor  is  the  moral  state  of  the 
whites  resident  in  the  West  Indies,  less  differ- 
ent from  that  of  the  corresponding  classes  of 
our  countrymen  in  their  native  land.  It  has 
been  most  truly  remarked  by  Mr.  Brougham, 
in  his  able  work  on  colonial  policy,  that  the 
agriculture  of  the  West  Indies  has  always  been 
of  a  nature  nearly  allied  to  commercial  adven- 
ture ;  and  the  spirit  of  adventure,  as  he  justly  ob- 
serves, is,  in  such  circumstances,  unfavourable 
to  morals  and  to  manners.  Mr.  B.  means  of 
course,  as  the  context  shews,  not  such  commer- 
cial enterprise  as  belongs  to  the  mercantile  cha- 
racter in  its  proper  element,  but  that  of  which 
man  is  the  subject,  in  the  gaming  agricultural 
speculations  of  a  sugar  colony.  He  means,  'that 
it  gives  none  of  the  proper  virtues  of  the  indus- 
trious European  merchant,  and  still  less  of  those 
steady  local  attachments  which  belong  to  the 
landed  proprietor  here,  and  make  him  the  natu- 
ral patron  of  the  labouring  class,  settled  on  his  he- 
reditary property.  "  The  object  of  a  West  India 
resident  speculator,"  he  observes,  "is  not  to  live, 
but  to  gain  ;  not  to  enjoy,  but  to  save ;  not  to  sub- 
sist in  the  colonies,  but  to  prepare  for  shining  in 
the  mother  country."  This  I  am  well  aware  will 
be  an  offensive,  as  I  am  sure  it  is  to  me  a  painful 
topic j  but  it  ought  not  on  that  account  to 
be  left  out  of  view ;  and  any  one  who  wishes  to 
form  a  just  notion  of  the  effects  of  these  causes 
will  find  them  stated  in  the  work  above-menr 
tioned,  with  the  accustomed  force  of  that  very 


powerful  writer.  •  Even  in  this  French  islands, 
where  there  have  been  always  far  more  resident 
proprietors  than  in  our  own,  the  same  causes 
are  stated  by  Mr.  Malonet,  himself  a  colonist, 
to  operate  powerfully,  and  to  produce  in  a  con- 
siderable degree  similar  bad  effects. 

And  is  it  to  societies  consisting  of  such  ele- 
ments as  these,  that  a  humane  and  enlightened 
legislature  can  conscientiously  delegate  its  duties 

*  Mr.  Brougham  must  be  understood  to  intend  to  state  only 
the  tendency  and  general  effects  of  the  causes  he  has  been 
enumerating.  When  individuals  manifest  that  they  are  ex- 
ceptions to  the  rule,  it  is  so  much  the  more  to  their  honour. 
"  A  colony,"  be  remarks,  "  composed  of  such  adventurers,  is 
peopled  by  a  race  of  men  all  hastening  to  grow  rich,  and 
eager  to  acquire  wealth  for  the  gratification  of  avarice  or 
voluptuousness."  "  The  continuance  of  the  members  in 
this  society  is  as  short  as  possible.*9  "  What,"  they  may  be 
supposed  to  say  to  themselves,  "  what,  though  our  conduct 
is  incorrect,  and  our  manners  dissolute  ?  We  shall  accom- 
modate them  to  those  of  our  European  countrymen  when 
we  return."  "  Such  I  fear  is  the  natural  language  of  men 
in  those  circumstances.  But  their  manners  are  affected  also 
by  other  peculiarities  in  their  situation.  The  want  of  mo- 
dest female  society,  the  general  case  on  the  plantations  re- 
mote from  the  towns,  while  it  brutalizes  the  mind  and  man- 
ners of  men,  necessarily  deprives  them  of  all  the  virtuous 
pleasures  of  domestic  life,  and  frees  them  from  those  re- 
straints which  the  presence  of  a  family  always  imposes  on 
the  conduct  of  the  most  profligate  men.  The  witnesses  of 
the  planters'  actions  are  the  companions  of  his  debaucheries, 
or  the  wretched  beings  who  tremble  at  his  nod,  while  they 
minister  to  the  indulgence  of  his  brutal  appetite ;  and  impose 
no  more  check  upon  his  excesses  than  if  they  wanted  that 
faculty  of  speech  which  almost  alone  distinguishes  them 
from  the  beasts  that  surround  them." 


as  to  religious  and  moral  reforms  ;  reforms  too,  as 
has  been  already  shewn,  which  the  dolonists  not 
only  slight  as  frivolous,  but  condemti  as  ruinous. 
Let  it  be  further  taken  into  account,  that  the 
formation  of  laws  and  regulations  for  the  slaves 
is  not  left  to  the  uncontrouled  sentiments  and 
feelings  of  the  more  affluent,  and  consequently, 
it  may  be  presumed,  more  liberal  of  the  resi- 
dent land-owners*  For  the  colonial  house  of 
assembly,  which  answers  to  our  House  of  Com- 
mons, is  chosen  by  the  resident  white  proprie- 
tors at  large,  and  must  necessarily  be  governed  in 
great  measure  by  their  general  sentiments  and 
feelings.  Nor  can  it  be  supposed  to  be  uninflu- 
enced by  what  is  here  called  the  popular  voice, 
but  which,  in  the  West  Indies,  is  the  voice  of  the 
white  colonists  only,  and  these  too  of  the  lower 
order,  among  whom  the  esprit  de  corps  is  peculi- 
arly strong.  These  borderers  on  the  despised 
coloured  race  are  naturally  the  most  hostile  to 
them,  and  the  most  tenacious  of  those  com- 
plexional  privileges  which  constitute  their  own 
social  elevation.  The  voice,  therefore,  of  the 
populace  in  the  West  Indies,  or  what  may  be 
called  the  cry  of  the  mob,  is  always  adverse  to 
the  humane  and  liberal  principles  by  which  the 
slavery  of  the  blacks  should  be  mitigated,  and 
by  which  they  should  be  gradually  prepared  for 
the  enjoyment  of  freedom. 

These  considerations  are  of  no  trifling  mo- 
ment ;  and  they  may  be,  in  some  measure,  illus- 
trated by  some  transactions  which  took  place 
not  long  ago  in  the  largest,  except  Jamaica, 
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and  the  longest  settled  of  all  oar  colonies,  the 
island  of  Barbadoes  ;  though  there  are  in  that  co- 
lony more  resident  proprietors  than  in  any  other, 
in  proportion  to  the  whole  population.  The  facts 
I  here  allude  to  may  have  the  tnore  weight, 
because  they  are  not  liable  to  the  objection, 
which  has  been  sometimes  urged  against  the 
abolitionists  when  they  have  quoted  laws  and 
transactions  of  an  old  date,  that  they  foritied 
an  unfair  test  of  the  opinions  and  feelings  of 
the  present  generation  ;  for  they  took  place  so 
recently  as  thg  latter  part  of  1804. 

It  had  long  been  a  reproach  to  Barbadoes, 
that  the  murder  of  a  slave  by  his  owner,  instead 
of  being  a  capital  crime,  as  in  most  of  our  other 
West  Indian  colonies,  was,  in  that  colony,  pu- 
nishable only  by  a  fine  of  15/.*  Lord  Seaforth, 
the  governor,  therefore,  himself  a  West  Indian 
proprietor,  wishing  to  wipe  off  the  blot,  sent  a 
message,  in  the  common  form,  to  the  house  of 
assembly,  recommending  that  an  act  should  be 
passed  to  make  the  murder  of  a  slave  a  capital 

•  The  murder  of  another  man's  slave  was  punished  more 
severely,  the  penalty  being  then  25/.  to  be  paid  to  the 
public  treasury,  and  double  the  slaves  value  to  the  owner. 
But  to  subject  the  criminal  to  any  punishment,  the  murder 
was  to  have  been  committed  "  of  wantonness,  or  only  of 
bloody  mindedness  or  cruel  intention:1'  and  lest  there 
should  be  any  disposition  to  visit  the  crime  too  severely,  it 
was  specially  enacted,  that  "  if  any  Negro  or  other  slave 
under  punishment  by  his  master  or  his  order,  for  running 
away,  or  any  other  crimes  or  misdemeanors  towards  his  said 
master,  unfortunately  shall  suffer  in  life  or  member,  which 
seldom  happens,  no  persons  whatsoever  shall  be  liable  to  any 
Jint  therefore*9 
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felony.  There  seems  every  reason  to  believe 
that  the  council,  or  colonial  house  of  lords, 
would  gladly  have  assented  to  the  proposition. 
But  strange  as  it  may  appear  to  those  who  are 
unacquainted  with  West  Indian  prejudices,  not- 
withstanding the  time  and  manner  in  which 
the  proposition  was  brought  forward,  %the  house 
of  assembly  absolutely  refused  to  make  the 
alteration. 

If  the  bare  statement  of  this  fact  must  shock 
every  liberal  mind,  how  much  will  the  shock 
be  increased,  when  it  is  known  under  what 
circumstances  it  was  that  this  refusal  took 
place.  For  it  had  happened  very  recently,  that 
several  most  wanton  and  atrocious  murders  had 
been  committed  on  slaves  ;  and  some  of  them 
accompanied  with  circumstances  of  the  most 
horrid  and  disgusting  barbarity.  Lord  Seaforth 
felt  all  the  horror  likely  to  be  produced  by  such 
incidents  in  a  generous  and  feeling  mind.  He 
writes  thus  to  Lord  Camden,  then  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  the  Colonies.  "  I  inclose  the  At- 
torney-generaFs  letter  to  me  on  the  subject  of 
the  Negroes  so  most  wantonly  murdered.  I  am 
sorry  to  say,  several  other  instances  of  the  same 
barbarity  have  occurred,  with  which  I  have  not 
troubled  your  Lordship,  as  I  only  wished  to 
make  you  acquainted  with  the  subject  in  ge- 
neral." It  is  due  to  Mr.  Beccles,  the  Attorney- 
general,  and  to  Mr.  Coulthurst,  the  Advocate- 
genera],  to  state,  that  they  also  felt  and  expressed 
themselves  on  the  occasion  just  as  persons  in 
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the  same  rank  of  life  would  have  done  mtiiis 
country.  Lord  Seaforth  also  thus  described  the 
official  papers  he  transmitted,  as  to  the  murders 
he  had  mentioned  in  some  former  letters,  "  they 
are  selected  from  a  great  number ',  among  which 
there  is  not  one  in  contradiction  of  the  horrible 
facts.  The  truth  is,  that  nothing  has  given  me 
more  trouble  to  get  to  the  bottom  of,  than  this 
business,  so  horribly  absurd  are  the  prejudices  of 
the  people.  However,  a  great  part  of  my  ob- 
ject is  answered  by  the  alarm  my  interference 
has  excited,  and  the  attention  it  has  called 
to  the  business.  Bills  are  already  proposed 
to  make  murder  felony  in  both  the  council  and 
the  assembly,  but  I  fear  they  will  be  thrown 
out  for  the  present  in  the  assembly  :  the  coun- 
cil are  unanimous  on  the  side  of  humanity.  * 
Lord  Seaforth's  prediction  was  but  too  fully 

*  The  letter  from  the  Attorney-general  of  Barbadoes  to 
Lord  Seaforth  throws  so  much  light  on  the  popular  feel- 
ing of  the  lower  class  of  white  men  in  Barbadoes,  that 
it  ought  not  to  be  suppressed,  although  it  is  a  humi- 
liating and  disgusting  recital :  —  "  Extract  of  a  letter  from 
the   Attorney-general  of   Barbadoes  to  the  Governor  of 

the  Island  t  —  "A  Mr, ,  the  manager  of  a  plant* 

ation  in  the  neighbourhood  had  some  months  before  pur* 
chased  an  African  lad,  who  was  much  attached  to  his  per- 
son, and  slept  in  a  passage  contiguous  to  his  chamber.  On 
Sunday  night  there  was  an  alarm  of  fire  in  the  plantation, 
which  induced  Mr.  ■  to  go  out  hastily,  and  the  next 

morning  he  missed  the  lad,  who  he  supposed  intended  to 
follow  him  in  the  night,  and  had  mistaken  his  way.  Me  sent 
to  his  neighbours,  and  to  Mr.  C.  among  the  rest,  to  inform 
them  that  his  African  lad  had  accidentally  strayed  from  him ; 
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verified ;  —  the  assembly  threw  out  the  bill,  and 
the  law  against  wilful  murder  remained  in  its 
pristine  state* 

that  he  could  not  speak  a  word  of  English,  and  that  possibly 
he  might  be  found  breaking  canes,  or  taking  something  else 
for  his  support ;  in  which  case,  he  requested  that  they  would 
not  injure  him,  but  return  him,  and  he,  Mr.  ■  himself, 

would  pay  any  damage  he  might  have  committed.    A  day  or 
two  after  the  owner  of  the  boy  was  informed  that  Mr.  C. 
and  H.  had  killed  a  Negro  in  a  neighbouring  gully,  and 
buried  him  there.     He.  went  to  Mr.  C.  to  inquire  into  the 
truth  of  the  report,  and  intended  to  have  the  grave  opened, 
to  see  whether  it  was  his  African  lad.     Mr.  C.  told  him,  a 
Negro  had  been  killed  and  buried  there  ;  but  assured  him  it  was 
not  his,  for  he  knew  him  very  well,  and  he  need  not  be  at  the 
trouble  of  opening  the  grave.     Upon  this  the  owner  went  away 
satisfied.     But  receiving  further  information,  which  left  no 
doubt  upon  his  mind  that  it  was  his  Negro,  he  returned,  ami 
opened  the  grave,  and  found  it  to  be  so.    I  was  his  leading 
counsel,  and  the  facts  stated  in  my  brief  were  as  follows: 
That  C.  and  H.  being  informed  that  there  was  a  Negro  lurk- 
ing in  the  gully,  went  armed  with  muskets,  and  took  several 
Negro  men  with  them.     The  poor  African,  seeing  a  parcel 
of  men  coming  to  attack  him,  was  frightened ;  he  took  up  a 
stone  to  defend  himself,  and  retreated  into  a  cleft  rock,  where 
they  could  not  easily  come  at  him  :  they  then  went  for  some 
trash,  put  it  into   the   crevices  of  the   rock  behind  him, 
and  set  it  on  fire  :  after  it  had  burnt  so  as  to  scorch  the 
poor  fellow,  he  ran  into  a  pool  of  water  close  by  ;  they  sent 
a  Negro  to  bring  him  out,  and  he  threw  the  stone  at  the 
Negro  ;  upon  which  the  two  white  men  fired  several  times  at 
him  with  the  guns  loaded  with  shot,  and  the  Negroes  pelted 
him   with  Stones.     He  was  at  length  dragged  out  of  the 
pool  in  a  dying  condition,  for  he  had  not  only  received 
several  bruises  from  the  stones,  but  his  breast  was  so  pierced 
with  the  shot,  that  it  was  like  a  cullender.    The  white  savages 
ordered  the  Negroes  to  dig  a  grave,  and  whilst  ihey  were  dig'* 
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I  should  be  glad  to  be  stole  to  refer  the  can- 
duct  of  the  assembly,  in  this  instance,  altogether 
to  the  influence  of  the  lower  orders  over  their 
minds.  This,  doubtless,  we  may  hope,  had  some 

gingit,  the  poor  creature  made  signs  6f  begging  for  water, 
which  was  not  given  to  him,  but  as  soon  as  the  grave  teas 
dug,  he  was  thrown  into  it,  and  covered  over  ;  and  there  seems 
4o  be  some  doubt  whether  he  was  then  quite  dead*  C.  and  H. 
deny  this ;  but  the  owner  assured  me  that  he  could  prove  it 
by  more  than  one  witness ;  and  I  have  reason  to  believe  it  to 
be  true,  because  on  the  day  of  trial  C.  and  H.  did  not  suffer 
the  cause  to  come  to  a  hearing,  but  paid  the  penalties  and 
the  costs  of  suit,  which  it  is  not  supposed  they  would  have 
done  had  they  been  innocent. 

"  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c." 

•  The  same  transaction,  with  another  far  more  dreadful  mur- 
der, in  which  there  was  a  deliberate  ingenuity  of  cruelty  which 
almost  exceeds  belief,  but  of  which  I  will  spare  my  readers 
the  recital,  is  related,  with  scarcely  any  variation  as  to  cir- 
cumstances, by  the  Advocate-general,  who,  as  well  as  the 
gentleman  of  whose  estate  the  criminal  was  the  manager, 
and  who  was  at  the  time  absent,  expressed  their  most  lively 
indignation  against  such  horrid  cruelty.  It  may  be  proper 
to  remark,  that  the  story  of  the  poor  boy  strikingly  shews 
that  such  protection  as  the  Negro  slave  occasionally  re- 
ceives from  the  laws,  is  too  often  to  be  ascribed  rather  to 
the  master's  care  of  his  property,  than  to  any  more  gene- 
rous motive.  The  master,  in  this  case,  when  he  had  only 
reason  to  believe  that  a  Negro  had  been  killed  and  buried  out 
of  the  way,  and  not  that  it  was  his  own  slave,  goes  away 
satisfied.  Is  there  a  human  being  who  in  this  country  would 
have  so  done  ?  Again,  it  is  a  suggestion  which  the  circum- 
stances of  the  story  enforce  on  us,  that  the  crowd  which  was 
now  collected,  instead  of  being  shocked  at  such  barbarity,  were 
rather  abettors  of  it ;  and  then  we  hear  the  white  savages,  (as 
the  Attorney-general  justly  styles  them,)  order  the  Negroes 
who  were  present  to  dig  a  grave  for  their  wretched  country- 
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stale  in  producing  tire  effect;  Aowgb  consider- 
ing that  in  their  circumstances  it  was  peculiarly 
their  duty  to  set.  the  tone  of  public  judgment; 
and  feeling  to  the  bulk  of  the  community,  this 
would  not  be  a  very  creditable  plea.  But  it  ia 
due  to  truth  to  remark,  that  there  is  no  hint  to 
this  effect  in  the  papers  laid  before  the  House 
of  Commons:  on  the  contrary,  in  the  As- 
sembly's answer,  there  is  an  expression  of  re^ 
sentment  against  the  Governor,  and  an  inti- 
mation of  the  danger  of  interfering  between 
master  and  slave. 

This  incident  will  exhibit  to  every  considerate 
reader  a  striking  specimen  of  the  state  of  the 
public  mind  in  the  West  Indies,  at  least  so  re* 
cently  as  1805,  in  regard  to  the  African  race : 
and  it  may  serve  in  some  degree  to  shew  the  error 
into  which  we  should  fall,  by  conceiving  that  the 
bulk  of  the  white  population  in  our  colonies,  in 
estimating  the  proper  conduct  to  be  observed 
towards  the  slaves,  would  think  and  feel  like 
ourselves.  Even  in  this  land  of  liberty  and  hu- 
manity f  acts  of  atrocious  cruelty  have  been  per- 
petrated. We  have  heard  of  an  apprentice  being 
starved  to  death  by  her  mistress ;  and,  more  re* 
cently,  the  British  Governor  of  an  African  set- 
tlement caused  the  death  of  a  soldier  by  exces* 


man.  They  knew  their  state  too  well  to  refuse ;  and  accord* 
ingly,  with  a  promptitude  of  obedience  which,  with  all  our 
ideas  of  their  sunk  and  prostrate  spirits,  must  surprise  us,  they 
immediately  executed  the  order, 


atve  punishment.  But  wfafct  was  the  efect  on 
the  public  mind  ?  In  both  cases  it  was  difficult 
to  prevent  the  populace  from  anticipating  the 
execution  of  the  sentence  of  the  law.  In  Bar* 
badoes,  on  the  contrary,  the  proposal  to  punish 
such  enormities  by  more  than  a  small  fine,  was 
just  as  unpopular  as  it  would  be  in  this  country, 
to  inflict  a  punishment  which  should  be  utterly 
disproportionate  to  the  crime — such  as  hanging 
a  man  for  petty  larceny.  Except  among  the 
highest  and  best  educated  classes,  the  natural 
sympathy  was  reversed ;  and  the  most  horrible 
mhrders,  some  of  them  attended  with  circum- 
stances too  shocking  for  recital,  instead  of  ex- 
citing any  just  commiseration  for  the  Negro 
race,  had  actually  worked  in  the  opposite  di- 
rection. And  is  it  to  assemblies  subject  to  the 
influence  of  such  popular  prejudices  as  these, 
and  sitting  in  the  bosom  of  such  communities, 
that  we  can  commit  the  temporal  and  eternal  in- 
terests of  many  hundred  thousands  of  these 
despised  fellow  creatures  ? 

If  this  case  itself  suggests  to  us  a  useful  dis- 
trust of  the  colonial  assemblies,  in  what  relates  to 
the  Negroes,  the  sequel  of  it  will  not  perhaps  be 
less  useful  in  enabling  us  to  judge  of  their  pro- 
bable conduct,  even  when  they  may  profess  a  dis- 
position to  conform  to  our  wishes.  Whether  it  was 
that  the  influence  of  the  higher  members  of  the 
Barbadoes  community  worked  at  last  upon  the 
minds  of  the  assembly,  or  that  the  effect  likely 
to  be  produced  in  the  English*  Parliament  led 
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to  a  change  of  conduct,  so  it  was  that  the  as* 
semhly  ultimately  gave  way,  and  it  was  supposed, 
that  by  the  new  law  of  Barbadoes,  no  less  than 
by  that  of  the  other  islands,  the  wilful  murder 
of  a  slave  was  made  a  capital  offence.  Such, 
indeed,  was  the  statement  made  afterwards  by 
more  than  one  advocate  for  the  West  Indians, 
in  the  controversy  in  1816,  concerning  the 
Registry  Bill ;  and  the  abolitionists  were  re* 
proached  with  having  referred  to  a  period 
when  the. law  had  been  different,  as  if  it  had 
been  of  an  antiquated  date,  Yet,  when  the  sta- 
tute book  itself  was  examined,  (which,  I  con- 
fess, not  doubting  the  accuracy  of  the  statement, 
I  did  not  look  into  for  several  years,)  it  was 
found  that  the  alleged  reformation  of  the  law 
is  highly  problematical  at  least,  if  not  clearly 
and  totally  evasive ;  for  instead,  of  simply  de- 
claring the  well-defined  crime  of  wilful  murder 
to  be  a  capital  felony  when  perpetrated  on  a 
slave,  the  enacting  words  are,  "  if  any  person 
shall  hereafter  wilfully,  maliciously*  wantonly > 
and  without  provocation  kill  and  murder  any 
slave,  &c."  If,  hereafter,  any  of  those  "  White 
Savages"  so  justly  termed  such  by  the  Attor- 
ney-general of  Barbadoes,  in  wreaking  their  ven- 
geance on  the  wretched  subjects  of  their  tyranny, 
should  actually  murder  any  of  their  slaves,  or 
the  slaves  of  others,  would  there  be  a  hope, 
even  if  all  the  scarcely  superable  obstacles 
arising  from  the  absolute  rejection  of  Negro 
testimony  were  to  be  overcome,  of  a  conviction 
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under  the  terms  of  this  net?  What  offender 
could  be  unable  to  prove,  to  the  satisfaction  of  a 
Barbadoes  jury,  that  there  had  been  some  provo- 
cation t  Yet  this  is  the  amended,  ■=—  this,  I  sup.> 
pose,  the  ameliorating  law  passed  in  April,  1805, 
entitled,  "  An  act  for  the  better  protection  of  the 
slaves  of  this  island."* 

Surely,  with  these  and  the  many  other  evi- 
dences we  have  had  of  the  state  of  mind  re*, 
specting  Negroes,  which  prevails  in  the  Colo* 
nies,  we  should  be  more  culpable  than  they, 
if  we  were  still  to  commit  implicitly  to  their 
legislatures  the  task  of  devising  and  carrying 
into  execution  such  physical  and  moral  reforms 
as  humanity  demands  in  the  slavery  of  the  West 
Indies.  More  culpable ;  I  say  it  advisedly ;  for, 
though  it  is  no  praise  to  us,  but  to  the  good  pro-* 
vidence  of  God,  we  are  exempt  from  the  in* 
fluence  of  the  harsh  prejudices  to  which  they, 
in  some  degree  by  our  concurrent  fault,  have 
been  subjected. 

The  information  also  which  we  now  possess, 
as  to  the  African  character,  would  aggravate  our 
criminality.  For  though  the  day,  I  trust,  is  gonq 
by  for  ever,  in  which  the  alleged  inferiority  of 
intellect  and  incurable  barbarity  of  the  African 
race  were  supposed  to  extenuate  their  oppres- 
sion, yet  it  ought  not  to  be  left  unnoticed, 
that  the  notions  which  formerly  prevailed  to 
their  prejudice,  in  these  respects,  have  of  late 

*  See  papers  entitled  Colonial  Laws  respecting  Slaves, 
1788  — 1815,  ordered  by  the  House  of  Commons  to  b# 
printed,  5th  April,  1816. 
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years  been  abundantly  refuted,  not  only  by 
authority  but  experience.  It  may  be  confi- 
dently affirmed,  that  there  never  was  any  un- 
civilised people  of  whose  dispositions  we  have 
received  a  more  amiable  character  than  that 
which  is  given  of  the  native  Africans  by 
Parke  and  Golberry,  both  of  whom  visited  those 
districts  of  Africa  from  which  victims  for  the 
Slave  Trade  were  furnished  j  and  whose  testi- 
mony in  their  favour  will  naturally  be  admitted 
with  less  reserve,  because  neither  of  them  could 
be  biassed  by  any  wish  to  discountenance  the 
Slave  Trade,  they  having  evidently  felt  no  de- 
sire for  its  abolition. 

But  it  is  at  Sierra  Leone,  that  long  despised 
and  calumniated  colony,  that  the  African  cha- 
racter has  been  most  effectually  and  experi- 
mentally vindicated.  The  first  seeds  of  civiliz- 
ation which  were  sown  there  by  the  Christian 
philanthropy  of  Mr.  Granville  Sharpe  nearly 
perished  from  the  unkindly  soil  to  which  they 
had  been  committed,  but  they  were  saved  from 
early  destruction,  and  cultured  at  length  suc- 
cessfully, under  the  fostering  care  and  indefa- 
tigable attention  of  the  late  excellent  Mr.  H. 
Thornton,  and  by  other  good  and  able  men,  who, 
both  at  home  and  in  the  colony,  co-operated 
with  him ;  by  one  living  benefactor  especially, 
who  will  be  hereafter  venerated  as  the  steady, 
enlightened,  and  unwearied,  though  unosten- 
tatious friend  of.  Africa.  It  is  at  Sierra  Leone 
that  the  great  experiment  on  human  nature  has 
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been  tried ;  and  there  it  has  appeared,  that  the 
poor  African  barbarians;  just  rescued  from  the 
holds  of  slave-ships,  are  capable,  not  merely  of 
being  civilized,  but  of  soon  enjoying,  with  ad- 
vantage, the  rights  and  institutions  of  British 
freemen.  In  truth,  to  have  formed  any  con- 
clusions against  the  Negroes  from  the  expe- 
rience we  had  of  them  in  their  state  of  bon- 
dage, was  not  less  unphilosophical  than  unjust. 
It  was  remarked  by  M.  Dupuis,  the  British 
consul  at  Mogadore,  that  even  the  generality 
of  European  Christians,  after  a  long  captivity 
and  severe  treatment  among  the  Arabs,  ap- 
peared at  first  exceedingly  stupid  and  insensible. 
."  If,"  he  adds,  "  they  have  been  any  consi- 
derable time  in  slavery,  they  appear  lost  to 
.reason  and  feeling;  their  spirits  broken,  and 
their  faculties  sunk  in  a  species  of  stupor,  which 
I  am  unable  adequately  to  describe.  They  ap- 
pear degraded  even  below  the  Negro  slave. 
.The  succession  of  hardships,  without  any  pro- 
tecting law  to  which  they  can  appeal  for  any 
alleviation  or  redress,  seems  to  destroy  every 
spring  of  exertion  or  hope  in  their  minds.  They 
appear  indifferent  to  every  thing  around  them ; 
abject,  servile,  and  brutish."  * 

If  the  native  intelligence  and  buoyant  in- 
dependence of  Britons  cannot  survive  in  the 
dank  and  baleful  climate  of  personal  slavery, 
jCQcdd  it  be  reasonably  expected  that ;, the  poor 

'*  See  Quarterly  Review  for  January  7»  1816.— Article, 
Tombuctoo. 


Africans,  unsupported  by  any  conscioiteftes&  of 
personal  dignity  or  civil  rights,  should  not  yield 
to  the  malignant  influences  to  which  they  had  so 
long  been  subjected,  and  be  depressed  even  be- 
low the  level  of  the  human  species  P  But  at 
Sierra  Leone,  they  have  resumed  the  stature  and 
port  of  men,  and  have  acquired,  in  an  eminent 
degree,  the  virtues  of  the  citizen  and  the  sub- 
ject. Witness  the  peace,  and  order,  and  loyalty 
which  have  generally  prevailed  in  this  colony, 
in  a  remarkable  degree  j  especially  under  the 
present  excellent  Governor,  Sir  Charles  Ma* 
earthy.  Still  more,  these  recent  savages,  having 
become  the  subjects  of  religious  and  moral  cut 
ture,  have  manifested  the  greatest  willingness  to 
receive  instruction,  and  made  a  practical  profi- 
ciency in  Christianity,  such  as  might  put  Eu- 
ropeans to  the  blush.  Not  only  have  they 
learned  with  facility  the  principles  of  the  Chris- 
tian faith )  but  they  have  shewn,  by  their  mutual 
kindnesses,  and  by  the  attachment  and  gratitude 
to  their  worthy  pastors  and  superintendents, 
that  they  have  derived  from  their  knowledge  of 
Christianity  its  moral  and  practical  fruits. 

The  same  testimony  as  to  the  progress  of  the 
Negro  children,  in  common  school  learning,  has 
been  given  by  all  the  masters  who  have  instructed 
them  in  the  Island  of  Hayti ;  and  the  mission* 
aries,  in  our  different  West  Indian  islands, 
testify,  with  one  consent*  the  gratitude  and  atk 
tachment  which  the  West  Indian,  no  less  than 


the  Sierra  Leone  Negro**  feel  to  those  who  cisfcr 
descend  to  become  their  teachers. 

Again,  the  impression  so  assiduously  attempted 
heretofore  to  be  made,  that  the  indolence  of 
the  Negro  race  was  utterly  insurable,  and  th*t 
without  the  driving  whip  they  never  would 
willingly  engage  in  agricultural  labour  baa 
been  shewn  to  be  utterly  without  foundation* 
Mr.  Parke  relates,  that  the  Africans,  when 
prompted  by  any  adequate  motives,  would  work 
diligently  and  perseveringly  both  in  agricultural 
and  manufacturing  labours.  And  there  ia  on 
the  African  coast  a  whole  nation  of  the  most 
muscular  men  and  the  hardiest  labourers,  who, 
from  their  known  industry,  are  hired  both  for 
government  service,  and  by  the  European 
traders,  as  workmen,  both  on  ship-board  and  on 
shore. 

*Nor  have  instances  of  a  similar  kind  been 
wanting  even  in  the  West  Indiep,  whenever 
circumstances  have  been  at  all  favourable  to 
voluntary  industry.  Since  the  dissolution  of 
the  black  corps,  (a  measure  which  the  abo- 
litionists are  scarcely,  I  fear,  excusable  for  not 
having  opposed,  though  prompted  to  acquiesce 
in  it  by  unwillingness  to  thwart,  when  not  in- 
dispensably necessary,  the  prejudices  of  the 
colonists)  many  of  the  disbanded  soldiers  have 
maintained  themselves  by  their  own  agricultural 
labours,  and  have  manifested  a  degree  of  in- 
dustry that  ougHt  to  have  silenced  for  Weir 
all  imputations  on  (be  diligence  of  their  net. 

f  2 
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But  another  still  more  striking  instance  has  been 
lately  afforded  in  Trinidad.  There  many  hun- 
dreds of  American  Negroes,  at  the  close  of  the 
late  unhappy  war  with  the  United  States,  were, 
by  the  humane  policy  of  Sir  Ralph  Woodford, 
received  into  Trinidad,  to  the  no  small  alarm 
of  the  planters*  These  were  slaves  enfranchised 
by  desertion,  yet  instead  of  becoming  a  nuisance 
to  the  community  by  idleness  and  dissolute 
manners,  as  prejudice  loudly  foretold,  they  have 
maintained  themselves  well,  in  various  ways,  by 
their  own  industry  and  prudence.  Many  of 
them  have  worked  as  hired  labourers  for  the 
planters  with  so  much  diligence  and  good  con- 
duct, that  they  are  now  universally  regarded  as 
a  valuable  acquisition  to  the  colony  -,  and  it  is 
supposed,  that  a  large  addition  to  their  number 
would  be  very  gladly  received. 

Are  all  these  important  lessons  to  be  read  to 
us  without  producing  any  influence  on  our 
minds  ?  Ought  they  not  to  enforce  on  us,  as  by 
a  voice  from  heaven,  that  we  have  been  most, 
cruelly  and. inexcusably  degrading,  to  the  level 
of*  brutes,  those  whom  the  Almighty  had  made 
capable  of  enjoying  our  own  civil  blessings  in 
this  world,  not  less  clearly  than  he  has  fitted  them 
to  be  heirs  of  our  common  immortality  ? 
•  But  while  we  are  loudly  called  on  by  justice 
and  humanity  to  take  measures  without  delay 
for  improving  the  condition  of  our  West  Indian 
slaves,  self-interest  also  inculcates  the  same 
duty,  atid  with  full  as  dear  a  voice.   It  is  a  great 
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though  common  error,  that  notwithstanding  we 
must,  on  religious  and  moral  grounds,  condemn 
the  West  Indian  system,  yet>  that  in  a  worldly 
view,,  it  has  been  eminently  gainful  both  to  indi- 
viduals and  to  the  community  at  large.  On  the 
contrary,  I  believe  it  might  be  proved  to  any 
inquiring  and  unprejudiced  mind,  that  taking 
in  all  considerations  of  political  economy*  and 
looking  to  the  lamentable  waste  of  human  life 
among  our  soldiers  and  seamen,  raised  and 
recruited  at  a  great  expence,  as  well  as  to 
the  more  direct  pecuniary  charge  of  protecting 
the  sugar  colonies,  no  system  of  6ivtt  polity 
was  ever  maintained  at  a  greater  price,  or  was 
less  truly  profitable  either  to  individuals  or  to 
the  community,  than  that  of  our  West  Indian 
settlements.  Indeed,  it  would  have  been  a 
strange  exception  to  all  those  established  prin- 
ciples which  Divine  Providence  has  ordained 
for  the  motel  benefit  of  the  world,  if  national 
and  personal  prosperity  were  generally  and  per- 
manently to  be  found  to  arise  from  injustice  and 
oppression.  There  may  be  individual  instances 
of  great  fortunes  amassed  by  every  species  of 
wrong  doing.  A  course,  ruinous  in  the  long 
run,  may,  to  kn  individual,  or  for  a  time,  appear 
eminently  profitable  ;  nevertheless,  it  is  unques- 
tionably true,  that  the  path  of  prosperity  rarely 
diverges  long  and  widely  from  that  of  integrity 
and  virtue ;  or,  to  express  it  in  a  familiar  adage, 
*—  that  honesty  is  the  best  policy. 

It  ought  not  to  be  necessary  to  assert  such 
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pripeipto  as  tfowe  in  an  age  in  which  it  has 
:  been  in§ont*owrtibJy  established  by  the  soundest 
>#f  ow  political  economists,  ~~  that  the  bagje  and 
.  ..aelfisfo  though  plausible  views,  which  formerly 
prqvailed-so  widely  among  statesmen,  and  taught 
them  to  believe  thfrt  th$  prosperity  and  elevation 
ofjtheir  country. would  be  best  promoted  by,  the 
Happ^rmhipent  and  dftpresskp  of  its  neigh- 
,  hours,  were<qutte  fallacious  (  and  when  we  have 
jaow  learned  the  oppoeke  a^d  beneficent  lesson, 
. — that  every  nation  is,  in  feet,  benefited  by  the 
growog  affluence  of  others  andtbpt  all  are  thus 
iotafestod  in  the  well-being  apd  improvement  of 
«&   At  wch  anrenlightened.period  as  this,  when 
t  commence  herself  adopts  the  principles  of  true 
jjtfKiraJityi  and  becomes  liberal  and  benevolent, 
.  will  it  be  believed,  that  the  Almighty  has  ren- 
dered the  depression  and  misery  of  the  culti- 

•  v*tor4<$f  the  soil  in  our  West  Indian  colonies 
necessary,  or  even  conducive,,  to  their  prosperity 

.and  safety?    No,  surely  I     The  oppression  of 

,  these  injured  f^llow^reaturea,  however  it  may 

;  be  profitable  in  a  few  instances,  can  never  be 

generally  politic $   and  in  the  main,  and  ultir 

mateJy,  the ,  comfort  of  the  labourer,  and  the 

weU-being  of  those  who  have  to  enjoy  the  fruits 

.  of  bis  labour,  will  be  found  to  be  coincident. 

•As  for  *he  apprehensions  of  ruin,  expressed 

•  by  the  West  Indiana  from  the  instruction  and 
qMM*l<dmpn*msent  of  their  sbveq,  or  from 
the  interference  of  the  Imperial  Legislature,  we 

•  have  bean  "taught  fey;,  experience*  in  the  Slave 
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Trade  controversy,  that  their  apprehensions 
are  not  always  reasonable,  either  in  degree, 
or  in  the  objects  to  which  they  are  directed* 
How  confidently  did  all  the  Slave  Traders  pre- 
dict their  own  rain,  together  with  that  of  the 
West  Indies,  and  also  of  the  town  of  Liverpool, 
from  the  regulations  of  the  bill  for  limiting  the 
number  of  slaves  to  be  taken  in  ships  of  given 
dimensions,  while  the  trade  should  be  tolerated, 
and  for  requiring  certain  particulars  of  food 
and  medical  attendance !  yet,  after  a  few  years, 
the  regulations  were  allowed,  not  merely  to  be 
harmless,  but  to  have  been  positively  and  greatly 
beneficial.  The  total  ruin  of  the  sugar  colo* 
nies  was  still  more  confidently  foretold  by  the 
planters,  the  assemblies,  and  their  agents,  by 
their  parliamentary  advocates,  and  the  West 
Indian  committee,  as  a  sure  consequence  of 
abolishing  the  Slave  Trade  ;  and  yet  there  is  not, 
I  believe,  an  intelligent  West  Indian  who  will 
not  now  confess,  that  it  would  have  been  greatly 
for  the  benefit  of  all  our  old  colonies,  if  the 
Slave  Trade  had  been  abolished  many  years 
sooner ;  and  that  if  it  had  continued  some  years 
longer,  it  must  have  completed  their  destruo 
tion. 

Mr.  Dundas,  in  1792,  did  not  hesitate  to  ridi- 
cule the  vain  terrors  of  the  parties  whose  battle 
he  was  fighting,  and,  by  their  own  selection,  as 
their  commander-in-chief,  though  emancipation 
itself  was  the  object.  In  illustration  of  the 
apprehensions  which  many  entertained  of  the 
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ttanfty  can  atom  truly  fnctlteate,  that  ike  pre- 
sent life  is  but  ft  short  and  uncertain  span,  to 
whidh  wiU  succeed  an  eternal  existence  of  hap- 
pinets  or  miaary— inculcate  on  then,  on  the 
authority  of  the  sacred  page,  that  the  point  of 
rtal  importance*  is  not  what  is  the  rank  or  the 
elation  men  occupy,  but  how  they  discharge  the 
duties  of  life— how  they  use  the  opportunities 
they  may  enjoy  of  providing  for  their  everlast- 
ing happiness.  Taught  by  Christianity,  they 
will  sustain  with  patience  the  sufferings  of  their 
actual  lot,  while  the  same  instructress  will  ra- 
pidly prepare  them  for  a  better;  and  instead  of 
being  objects  at  one  time  of  contempt,  and  at 
another  of  terror,  (a  base  and  servile  passion, 
which  too  naturally  degenerates  into  hatred,) 
they  will  be  soon  regarded  as  a  grateful  pea* 
santry,  the  strength  of  the  communities  in 
which  they  live,  —  of  which  they  have  hitherto 
been  the  weakness  and  the  terror,  sometimes 
the  mischief  and  the  scourge. 
.  To  the  real  nature  of  the  West  Indian  sys- 
tem, and  still  more  to  the  extent  of  its  manifold 
abuses,  the  bulk  even  of  well-informed  men  in 
this  country  are,  I  believe,  generally  strangers* 
May  it  not  be  from  our  having  sinned  in  igno- 
rance that  we  have  so  long  been  spared  ?  But  ig- 
norance of  a  duty  which  we  have  had  abundant 
means  of  knowing  to  be  such,  can  by  no  one  be 
deemed  excusable.  Let  us  not  presume  too  far 
on  the  forbearance  of  the  Almighty.  Favoured 
in  an  unequalled  degree  with  Christian  light; 
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yitfr  civ^fteedog*,  and  with  a  gptfer  vttwre 
of  national  blessing*  than,  perhaps  any  other 
country  upon  earth  ei^r  before  enjoyed,  what  a 
return  would  it  be  for  the  goodness  of  the 
Almighty,  if  we  were  to  continpe  to  keep  the 
descendants  of  the  Africans,  whom  we  baye 
,p*jrseives  wrougfylly  pbmted  in  the  .western 
hemisphere,  in  their  present  state  of  unexampled 
darkness  and  degradation  j 

%  While  efforts  are  making  to  rescue  our  coun- 
.try  from  thjs  guilt  and  this  reproach,  let  every 
one  remember  that  he  is  answerable  for  any 
measure  of  assistance  which  Providence-  has 
.enabled  him  to  render  towards  the  accomplish- 
jnent  of  the  good  work.    In  a  country  in  which 
the  popular  voice  has  a  powerful  and  constitu- 
tional influence  on  the  government  and  l^gisla- 
.tion,  to  be  silent  when  there  is  a  question  of  re- 
forming abuses  repugnant  to  justice  and  huma- 
nity, is  to  share  their  gujlt  Power  always  implies 
responsibility j  and  the  possessor  of  it  cannot 
innocently  be  neutral,  when  by  his  exertion 
moral  good  may  be  promoted,  or  evil  lessened 
,  or  removed. 

.     If  I  may  presume  to  employ  a  few  words  on 
what  belongs  more  particularly  to  the  writer  of 
these  lines,  I  can  truly  declare,  that  an  irre- 
,sistihle  conviction  that  it  is  his  positive  duty  to 
endeavour  to  rouse  his  countrymen  to  a  just 
.sense  of  the  importance  and  urgency  of  our 
duties  towards  the  Negro  Slaves,  has  alone  com- 
pelled him  reluctantly  thus  to  come  forward 
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again  in  such  fen  arduous  cause  as  this,  and  at 
a  period   of  life  when  nature  shrinks  from  a 
laborious  contest.     He  can  but  too  surely  anti- 
cipate from  experience,  that  the  grossest  and 
most  unfounded   calumnies '  will  be  profusely 
pourfed  out  against  him;  but  he  nevertheless 
proceeds,  animated  by  the  wish,  and,   he  will 
add,  the  confident  hope,  that  the  cause  of  our 
African  brethren  will  deeply  interest  the  public 
mind,  and  that  the  legislature  will  be  induced 
to  adopt  the  course  prescribed  to  us  by  the 
strongest  obligations  of  moral  and  religious  duty. 
Before  I  conclude,  may  I  presume  to  interpose 
a  word  of  caution  to  my  fellow-labourers  in  tfcfe 
great  cause,  —  a  caution  which  I  can  truly  say  I 
have  ever  wished  myself  to  keep  in  remembrance, 
and  observe  in  practice :  it  is,  that  while  we  ex- 
pose and  condemn  the  evils  of  the  system  itself,  we 
should  treat  with  candour  and  tenderness  the 
characters  of  the  West  Indian  proprietors.    Let 
not  the  friends  of  the  Africans  forget  that  they 
themselves  might  have  inherited  West  Indian 
property ;  and  that  by  early  example  and  habit 
they  might  have  been  subjected  tor  the  very 
prejudices  which  they  now  condemn.  I  have  be- 
fore declared,  and  I  now  willingly  repeat,  that  I 
sincerely  believe  many  of  the  owners  of  West 
Indian  estates  to  be  men  of  more  than  common 
kindness  and  liberality;  but  I  myself  have  found 
fnany  of  them,  as  I  have  had  every  reason  to 
believe,  utterly  unacquainted  with  the  true  na- 
ture and  practical  character  of  the  system  with 
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which  they  have  the  misfortune  to  be    con- 
nected. 

While,  however,  we  speak  and  act  towards  the 
colonists  personally  with  fair  consideration  and 
becoming  candour,  let  our  exertions  in  the  cause 
of  the  unfortunate  slaves  be  zealous  and  unre- 
mitting. Let  us  act  with  an  energy  suited  to  the 
importance  of  the  interests  for  which  we  contend. 
Justice,  humanity,  and  sound  policy  prescribe 
our  course,  and  will  animate  our  efforts.  Stimu- 
lated by  a  consciousness  of  what  we  owe  to  the 
laws  of  God  and  the  rights  and  happiness  of 
man,  our  exertions  will  be  ardent,  and  our  per- 
severance  invincible.  Our  ultimate  success  is 
sure ;  and  ere  long  we  shall  rejoice  in  the  con- 
sciousness of  having  delivered  our  country  from 
the  greatest  of  her  crimes,  and  rescued  her  cha- 
racter from  the  deepest  stain  of  dishonour. 


THE  END. 


Priatw, 
Gough  Squaw. 
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SlE, 

IT  is  with  much  concern  that  I  observe, 
in  your  excellent  and  popular  work  on  Political  Economy, 
the  sentiments  you  express  on  the  subject  of  the  comparative 
expense  of  free  and  slave  labour.  Accustomed  to  respect 
you  highly;  as  an  enlightened  advocate  of  liberal  principles, 
and  Jo  admire  the  philanthropic  spirit  which  pervades  your 
writings,  I  cannot  but  regret  deeply,  that  opinions  so  much 
calculated  to  perpetuate  slavery  should  have  the  sanction  of 
your  authority ;  and  that,  while  you  denounce  the  slave* 
system  as  unjustifiable,  you  admit  that  in  a  pecuniary  point 
of  view  it  may  be  the  most  profitable. 

As  this  subject  is  of  peculiar  importance  at  the  present 
moment,  when  efforts  are  making,  both  in  this  country  and 
in  France,  to  effect  the  gradual  abolition  of  slavery  in  the 
Colonies,  I  will  not  apologize  for  addressing  you.  The 
same  regard  to  truth  and  candour,  which  secured  your 
reluctant  assent  to  an  opinion  little  in  unison,  I  am  sure,  with 
your  feelings,  will  lead  you  to  examine  with  impartiality 
any  facts  or  arguments  which  I  may  adduce  in  my  attempt 
to  controvert  it.  Many  of  them,  I  am  aware,  must  be. 
familiar  to  you,  but  possibly  even  these  may  appear  in  a 
new  light,  and  derive  some  additional  force  from  their  cojfc 
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nection  with  others  which  have  not  fallen  under  your 
observation. 

The  expense  of  slave-labour  resolves  itself  into  the  annual 
sum  which,  in  the  average  term  of  the  productive  years  of 
a  slave's  life,  will  liquidate  the  cost  of  purchase  or  rearing, 
and  support  in  old  age,  if  he  attain  it,  with  interest,  and  the 
sum  annually  expended  in  his  maintenance. 

If  we  omit  the  case  of  purchased  slaves,  and  suppose 
them  to  be  bred  on  the  estate,  (and  as  breeding  is  now 
admitted  to  be,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  the  cheapest 
mode  of  supply,  your  argument  will  gain  by  the  supposition,) 
the  expense  of  free  labour  will  resolve  itself  into  precisely 
the  same  elements,  since  the  wages  paid  to  free  labourers  of 
every  kind,  must  be  such  as  to  enable  them,  one  with 
another,  to  bring  up  a  family,  and  continue  their  race. 

Now  it  is  observed  by  &dam  Smith,  44  The  wear  and 
44  tear  of  a  free  servant  is  equally  at  the  expense  of  his 
"  master,  and  it  generally  costs  him  much  less  than  that  of 
"  a  slave.  The  fund  destined  for  replacing  and  repairing, 
44  if  I  may  say  so,  the  wear  and  tear  of  a  slave,  is  commonly 
44  managed  by  a  negligent  master,  or  careless  overseer 
44  That  destined  for  performing  the  same  office  with  regard 
44  to  the  free  man,  is  managed  by  the  free  man  himself.  The 
44  disorders  which  generally  prevail  in  the  economy  of  the 
44  rich,  naturally  introduce  themselves  into  the  management 
44 of  the  former;  the  strict  frugality  and  parsimonious 
44  attention  of  the  poor,  as  naturally  establish  themselves  in 
44  that  of  the  latter."  The  Russian  political  economist,  • 
Storch,  who  had  carefully  examined  the  system  of  slavery 
in  that  extensive  Empire,  makes  the  same  remark,  almost 
in  the  same  words.  Hume  expresses  a  similar  opinion  in 
decided  terms ;  and  I  have  now  before  me  a  statement  from 
one  of  the  slave  districts  in  the  United  States,  in  which  it  is 
estimated  that,  taking  the  purchase-money  or  the  expense 
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of  rearing  a  slave,  with  the  cost  of  his  maintenance,  at  their 
actual  rates,  and  allowing  fifteen  years  of  health  and 
strength,  during  which  to  liquidate  the  first  cost,  his  labour 
mill  be  at  least  25  per  cent  dearer  than  that  of  the  free 
labourer  in  the  neighbouring  districts. 

It  is  observed  by  a  planter,  in  a  letter  published  by  the 
Hon.  Joshua  Steele,  a  member  of  the  council  in  Barbadoes, 
under  the  signature  of  Fhilo  Xylon,  "  The  truth  is,  that 
"  although  we  plant  much  more  ground  than  should  be 
"  sufficient  to  produce  provisions  to  feed  our  labouring 
M  slaves,  yet  the  negroes,  feeling  that  they  have  no  direct 
"  property  in  these  crops,  ai\d  that  we  must  buy  more  to 
"  supply  them  if  those  crops  fall  short,  the  cultivation  is 
*  negligently  perforated  by  them,  and  the  produce  is 
"  afterwards  stolen  by  the  negro  watchmen  or  their  con- 
<"  federates,  so  that  we  seldom  reap  a  third  part  of  what 
"  should  be  the  natural  and  probable  produce.  But  if  we 
"  could  depend  on  their  diligence  and  economy,  in  cul- 
**  tivating  rented  tenements  and  carefully  storing  their 
"  crops,  they  might  undoubtedly  be  maintained  better  than 
"  they  are,  and  at  a  much  smaller  expense  than  it  costs  us 
"  at  present ;  not  only  by  our  wasting  three  times  as  much 
"  land  as  might  be  necessary  for  that  purpose,  but  also  by 
"  our  cultivating  it  with  a  reluctant  gang  to  our  loss* 
From  inquiries  made  with  reference  to  this  subject,  it 
appears  that  the  average  weekly  expense  in  the  Liverpool 
Workhouse,  for  provisions,  including  ale,  wine,  spirits,  tea, 
sugar,  butter,  fee.  given  to  the  sick,  is  2s  6£d  per  head* 
exclusive  of  rent ;  while  the  average  weekly  expenditure  of 
seven  families,  taken  from  among  the  labourers  of  a- 
respectable  commercial  house,  is  only  Is  5£d  per  head, 
exclusive  of  rent. 

From    the  preceding   particulars,    it  appears  highly 
probable,  that  the  cost  of  rearing  and  maintaining  a  slave, 


would  render  his  labour,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  at 
least  as  expensive  as  that  of  the  free  labourer.  Let  us 
next  examine  which  is  the  most  productive. 

And  here  I  shall  again  avail  myself  of  the  observations 
of  Storch,  the  Russian  economist : — "  The  slave,  work- 
"ing  always  for  another,  and  never  for  himself,  being 
"limited  to  a  bare  subsistence,  and  seeing  no  prospect 
"of  improving  his  condition,  loses  all  stimulus  to  exer- 
"tion,  he  becomes  a  machine,  often  very  obstinate  and 
"  very  difficult  to  manage.  A  man  who  is  not  rewarded 
"  in  proportion  to  the  labour  he  performs,  works  as  little 
"  as  he  can ;  this  is  an  acknowledged  truth,  which  the 
"  experience  of  every  day  confirms.  Let  a  free  labourer 
M  work  by  the  day,  he  will  be  indolent;  pay  him  by  thfe 
"  piece,  he  will  often  work  to  excess,  and  ruin  his  health. 
"  If  this  observation  is  just  in  the  case  of  the  free  labourer, 
"  it  must  be  still  more  so  in  that  of  the  slave." 

"  Whilst  the  ancient  Romans  cultivated  their  lands  them- 
"  selves,  Italy  was  renowjied  for  fertility  and  abundance,  but 
"  agriculture  declined  when  abandoned  to  slaves.  Then,  the 
"  land,  instead  of  being  brought  under  the  plough,  was  trans* 
','  formed  into  meadows,  and  the  inhabitants  of  this  fine 
"  country  became  dependent  for  their  subsistence  on  pro- 
"  vinces  situated  beyond  the  sea.  The  small  proprietors  and 
"  farmers  disappeared,  and  the  same  country  which  had 
"  formerly  presented  the  smiling  aspect  of  a  crowd  of 
"  villages,  peopled  with  free  men  in  easy  circumstances, 
"  became  a  vast  solitude,  in  which  were  scattered  here  and  " 
"  there,  some  magnificent  palaces,  which  formed  the  most 
"  striking  contrast  with  those  miserable  cabins  and  subter-  . 
"ranean  d?ns.in  which  the  slaves  were  shut  up.  These 
"  facts,  related  by  the  Roman  historians,  are  attested  and 
"  explained  by  Pliny,  Columella*  and  Varro.  *  What  was 
"  the   cause   of   these  abundant  harvests  ?'    asks  Pliny, 


"  speaking  of  the  early  periods  of  the  republic.  '  It  is, 
"  that  at  that  time,  men  of  consular  dignity  devoted  them- 
"  selves  to  the  cultivation  of  their  fields,  which  are  now 
"  abandoned  to  wretches  loaded  with  irons,  and  bearing  on 
"  their  forehead  the  brand  of  their  degraded  condition.1 
"  The  superiority  of  free  over  slave  labourers,  is  even 
"  acknowledged  by  the  masters,  when  they  have  sufficient 
"  intelligence  to  judge  of  the  difference,  and  sufficient 
"  honesty  to  avow  their  sentiments.  Recollect  on  this 
"  subject  the  passage  of  Columella,  which  I  have  already 
"  quoted,  and  in  which  he  depicts  the  negligence  an^ 
"  perverseness  of  slave  labourers ;  in  the  same  chapter, 
"  he  advances  as  a  fundamental  principle,  that  whatever 
"  be  the  nature  of  the  cultivation,  the  labour  of  the  free 
"  cultivator  is  always  to  be  perf erred  to  that  of  the  slave. 
"  Pliny  is  of  the  same  opinion." 

"  Observe,  that  this  testimony  in  favour  of  free  labour,  is 
"  given  by  Romans,  who  were  at  once  proprietors  of  slaves 
"  and  the  most  eminent  writers  on  agriculture  of  their  time." 
"  In  manufactures,  the  superiority  of  the  free  labourer  over 
"  the  slave  is  still  more  obvious  than  in  agriculture.  The 
"  more  manufactures  extend  in  Russia,  the  more  people 
"  begin  to  feel  the  truth  of  this  remark.  In  1805,  M. 
"  Panteleyef,  a  manufacturer  in  the  district  of  Moscow, 
"  gave  liberty  to  all  his  workmen  who  were  slaves,  the 
"  number  of  whom  amounted  to  84.  The  same  year, 
"  M.  Milioutin  did  the  same  " 

Brougham,  in  his  Colonial  Policy,  fully  concurs  in  these 
sentiments:  "  It  requires  very  little  argument  to  prove, 
"  that  the  quantity  of  work  which  may  be  obtained  from  a 
"  labourer  or  drudge,  is  liable  to  be  affected  as  much  by 
"  the  injurious  treatment  he  receives,  as  by  the  idleness 
"  in  which  he  may  be  permitted  to  indulge.  When  this 
"  drudge  is  a  slave,  no  motive  but  fear  can  operate  on  his 


"  diligenceand  attention.  A  constant  inspection  is,  therefore, 
u  absolutely  necessary,  and  a  perpetual  terror  of  the  lash 
"  the  only  prevention  of  indolence  ;  but  there  are  certain 
"  bounds  perscribed,  even  to  the  power  of  the  lash ;  it  may 
u  force  the  unhappy  victim  to  move,  because  the  line  of 
"  distinction  between  motion  and  rest,  action  and  repose,  is 
"  definite;  but  no  punishment  can  compel  the  labourer  to 
"  strenuous  exertions,  because  there  is  no  measure  or 
"  standard  of  activity.  A  state  of  despair,  and  not  of 
"  industry,  is  the  never-failing  consequence  of  severe  cha&- 
"  tisement ;  and  the  constant  repetition  of  the  torture  only 
"  serves  to  blunt  the  sensibility  of  the  nerves,  and  disarm 
u  punishment  of  its  terrors.  The  body  is  injured,  and  the 
"  mind  becomes  as  little  willing  as  the  limbs  are  able  to 
u  exert." 

Hume  remarks,  "  I  shall  add,  from  the  experience  of  onr 

*  planters,    that  slavery  is  as  little  advantageous  to  the 

*  master  as  to  the  man.  The  fear  of  punishment  will 
"  never  draw  so  much  labour  from  a  slave,  as  the  dread  of 
"  being  turned  off,  and  not  getting  another  service,  will 
M  give  a  free  man. 

Burke  observes,  in  his  treatise  on  European  Settlements, 
wInm  the  more  convinced  of  the  necessity  of  these  indul- 
"  gences,  as  slaves  certainly  cannot  go  through  so  much 
•*  work  as  free  men.  The  mind  goes  a  great  way  in  every 
"  thing,  and  when  a  man  knows  that  his  labour  is  for  him- 
"  self,  and  that  the  more  he  labours,  the  more  he  is 
"  to  acquire ;  this  consciousness  carries  him  through,  and 
tc  supports  him  beneath  fatigues,  under  which  he  would 
**  otherwise  have  sunk." 

"  That  the  proprietors  of*  West  India  estates,"  observes 
Dr.  Beattie,  "  would  be  in  any  respect  materially  injured 
"  by  employing  free  servants  (if  these  could  be  had)  in  their 
"  several  manufactures,    is  highly  improbable,    and  has, 


u  indeed,  been  absolutely  denied  by  those  who  were  well 
iC  informed  on  this  subject.  A  clergyman  of  Virginia 
f  •  assured  me,  Chat  a  white  man  does  double  the  work  of  a 
14  slave ;  which  will  not  seem  wonderful,  if  we  consider  that 
*(  the  former  works  for  himself,  and  the  latter  for  another ; 
"  that  by  the  law,  one  is  protected,  the  other  oppressed; 
"  and  that  in  the  articles  of  food  and  clothing,  relaxation 
*^and  rest,  the  free  man  has  innumerable  advantages.  It 
u  may,  .therefore,  be  presumed,  that  if  all  who  serve  in  the 
**  Colonies  were  free,  the  same  work  would  be  performed 
"  by  half  the  number,  which  is  now  performed  by  the 
u  whole.  The  very  soil  becomes  more  fertile  under  the 
€€  hands  of  free  men,  so  says  an  intelligent  French  author, 
"  (Le  Poivre,)  who,  after  observing  that  the  products  of 
«  Cochin  China  are  ths  same  in  kind  with  those  of  the  West 
"  Indies,  but  of  better  quality,  and  in  greater  abundance, 
11  gives  for  a  reason,  that  *  the  former  are  cultivated  by 
"  free  men*  and  the  latter  by  slaves;'  and  therefore  argues, 
"  *  that  the  negroes  beyond  the  Atlantic  ought  to  be  made 
M  free.'  '  The  earth,*  says  he,  c  which  multiplies  her  pro- 
€€  ductions  with  profusion  under  the  hands  of  a  free-born 
w  labourer,  seems  to  shrink  into  barrenness  under  the  sweat 
"pf  the  slave.' n 

"  It  is  an  ill-grounded  opinion,11  says  Franklin,  in  his 
u  Essay  on  the  Peopling  of  Countries,  "  that  by  the  labour 
"  of  slaves  America  may  possibly  vie  in  cheapness  of  manu-  ' 
w  tures  with  Great  Britain.  The  labour  of  slaves  can  never 
"  be  so  cheap  here,  as  the  labour  of  working  men  is  in 
u  Great  Britain.  Any  one  may  compute  it.  Reckon, 
«*  then,  the  interest  of  the  first  purchase  of  a  slave,  the  in- 
a  surance  or  risk  on"  his  life,  his  clothing  and  diet,  expenses 
"  in  his  sickness  and  loss  of  time,  loss  by  his  neglect  of 
"  business,  (neglect  which  is  natural  to  the  man  who  is  not 
*  to  be  benefited  by  his  own  care  or  diligence,)  expense  of 


"  a  driver  to  keep  him  at  work,  and  his  pilfering  from  time 
"  to  time,  (almost  every  slave  being,  from  the  nature  of 
"  slavery,  a  thief,)  and  compare  the  whole  amount  with  the 
"  wages  of  a  manufacturer  of  iron  or  wool,  in  England ; 
"  you  will  see  that  labour  is  much  cheaper  there,  than  it 
"  ever  can  be  by  negroes  here." 

Koster,  in  his  Travels  in  the  Brazils,  observes,  "  The 
"  slave-trade  is  impolitic,  on  the  broad  principle  that  a  man, 
"  in  a  state  of  bondage,  will  not  be  so  serviceable  to 
"  the  community  as  one  who  acts  for  himself,  and  whose 
"  whole  exertions  are  directed  to  the  advancement  of  his 
"  own  fortune ;  the  creation  of  which,  by  regular  means, 
"  adds  to  the  general  prosperity  of  the  society  to  which  he 
"  belongs.  This  undoubted  and  indisputable  fact  must  be 
"  still  more  strongly  impressed  on  the  mind  of  every  one 
"  who  has  been  in  the  habit  of  seeing  the  manner  in  which 
"  slaves  perform  their  daily  labour.  This  indifference,  and 
"  the  extreme  slowness  of  every  movement,  plainly  point 
"  out  the  trifling  interest  which  they  have  in  the^  advance- 
"  ment  of  the  work.  I  have  watched  two  parties  labouring, 
"  in  the  same  field,  one  of  free  persons,  the  other  of  slates, 
"  which  occasionally,  though  very  seldom,  occurs.  The 
"  former  are  singing,  joking,  and  laughing,  and  are  always 
"  actively  turning  hand  and  foot ;  whilst  the  latter  are 
"  silent,  and  if  tliey  are  viewed  from  a  little  distance,  their 
w  movements  are  scarcely  to  be  perceived." 

Hall,  adverting  to  the  pernicious  effects  of  slavery  on  the 
southern  states  of  North  America,  observes,  "  Experience 
"  shows,  that  the  quantity  of  labour  performed  by  slaves,  is 
"  much  below  that  of  an  equal  number  of  free  cultivators.9* 

An  intelligent  American  gentleman,  to  whom  queries 
on  this  subject  were  sent  out,  remarks,  "  I  have  in  one  of 
*'  my  answers,  exposed  the  effect  of  slave-cultivation  on  the 
"  soil  of  our  country,  and  on  the  value  of  real  estate,     I 


9  •    * 

41  will  here  further  observe,  that  independently  of  this,  there 
"  is  no  fact  more  certainly  believed,  by  every  sound  mind  ht 
"  this- country,  than  that  slave  labour  is  abstractedly  in 
"  itself,  as  it  regards  us,  a  great  deal  dearer  than  labour 
"  performed  by  free  men;  this  is  susceptible  of  clear  proofs." 
It  is  observed  by  Mr.  Ramsay,  who  had  twenty  years' 
experience  in  the  West  Indies,  "lam  firmly  of  opinion, 
"  that  a  sugar  plantation  might  be  cultivated  to  more 
"  advantage,  and  at  much  less  expense,  by  labourers  who 
"  were  free  men  than  by  slaves,"  Dr.  Dickson,  who  resided 
in  Barbadoes .  as  secretary  to  the  late  Hon.  Edward  Hay, 
the  Governor*  of  that  bland,  observes,  in  a  letter  published 
in  his  valuable  work,  on  the  Mitigation  of  Slavery,  "  You 
"  need  not  be  informed,  that  it  has  been  known  for  many 
"  ages,  by  men  of  reflection,  that  the  labour  of  slaves, 
"  whether  bought  or  bred,  though  apparently  cheaper,  is 
"  really  far  dearer  in  general  than  that  of  free  men." 
"  The  arguments  which  support  this  conclusion,  as  ap- 
"  plicaWe  to  modern  Colonial  slavery,  were  long  ago  assented 
"  to  and  exemplified  by  men  intimately  acquainted  with  and 
"  interested  in  the  subject.19  In  another  letter  in  the  same 
work,  he  gives  "  a  calculation  made  under  the  guidance  of 
"  M.  Coulomb,  an  able  mathematician  and  experienced 
"  engineer,  who  for  mariy  years  conducted  extensive  military 
"  works  both  in  France  and  the  West  Indies,  and  has 
"  published  the  result  of  his  observations."  From  this  he 
infers,  "  that  field  slaves  do  only  between  a  third  and  a 
"  half  of  the  work  despatched  by  reluctant  French 
"  soldiers,  and  probably  not  more  than  a  third  of  what 
"  those  very  slaves  would  do  if  urged  by  their  own  interest, 
"  instead  of  brute  force,  as  Mr.  Steele  experienced."  In 
speaking  of  Mr.  Steele's  experience  in  another  place,  "he 
remarks,  n<  He  has  ascertained  as  a  fact,  what  was  before 
"  known  to  the  learned  as  a  thebry,  and  to  practical  men  as 
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"  a  paradox,  That  the  paying  of  slaves  for  their  labour, 
"  does  actually  produce  a  very  great  profit  to  their  owners* 
Again,  this  able  and  experienced  writer  observes,  "  The 
"  planted  do  not  take  the  right  way  to  make  human  beings 
u  put  forth  their  strength.  They  apply  main  force  where 
"  they  should  apply  moral  motives,  and  punishments  alone 
"  where  rewards  should  be  judiciously  intermixed.  And 
"  yet,  strange  to  tell,  those  very  men  affirm,  and  affirm 
"  truly,  that  a  slave  will  do  more  work  for  himself  in  an 
"  afternoon,  than  he  can  be  made  to  do  for  his  owner  in  a 
"  whole  day  or  more.  Now  what  is  the  plain  inference  ? 
"  Mr.  Steele,  though  a  stranger  in  the  West  Indies,  saw  it 
"  at  once,  and  resolved  to  turn  it  to  account.  He  saw  that 
"  the  negroes,  like  all  other  human  beings,  were  to  be 
"  stimulated  to  permanent  exertion  only  by  a  sense  of  their 
«*  own  interests,  in  providing  for  their  own  wants  and  those 
€<  of  their  offspring.  He  therefore  tried  rewards,  which 
"  immediately  roused  the  most  indolent  to  exertion.  His 
"  experiments  ended  in  regular  wages,  which  the  industry 
"  he  had  excited  among  his  whole  gang,  enabled  him  to 
"  pay.  Here  was  a  natural,  efficient,  and  profitable  reci- 
"  procity  of  interests.  His  people  became  contented ;  his 
"  mind  was  freed  from  that  perpetual  vexation,  and  that 
u  load  of  anxiety,  which  are  inseparable  from  the  vulgar 
"  systop,  and  in  little  better  than  four  years,  the  annual 
«  nett  clearance  of  his  property  was  more  than  tripled" 
"  I  must  additionally  refer,"  remarks  the  3ame  intelligent 
-  writer  in  another  place,  "  to  an  excellent  pamphlet,  entitled 
'<  Observations  on  Slavery,  (published  in  1788,  and  now  out 
"  of  print,)  by  my  late  worthy  friend  Dr.  James  Anderson, 
"  who  shows  that  the  labour  of  a  West  India  slave  costa 
"  about  thrice  as  much  as  it  would  cost  if  executed  by  a 
"  free  man.  Taking  another  case,  he  demonstrates  that  the 
"  labour  of  certain  cottiers  in  Scotland,  who,  till  our  own 
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"  timet,  were  subjected  to  a  mild  kind  of  vassalage,  regulated 
"  by  law,  was  twice  as  dear  as  that  of  the  free  men  who 
"  wrought  other  coal-mines  in  the  the  same  country,  and 
u  thrice  as  dear  as  common  day  labour." 

It  is  observed  by  Mr.  Botham,  "  It  may, be  desirable  to 
"  know  that  sugar,  better  and  cheaper  than  in  our  Island* 
"  is  produced  in  the  East  Indies  by  free  labourers.  China, 
"  Bengal,  and  Malabar  produce  quantities  of  sugar  and 
"  spirits,  but  the  most  considerable  estates  are  near  Batavia* . 
"  The  proprietor  is  generally  a  rich  Dutchman,  who  build* 
"  on  it  substantial  works.  He  rents  the  estate  off  (of  30O 
"  or  more  acres)  to  a  Chinese,  who  superintends  it,  and 
"  re-lets  it  to  free  men  in  parcels  of  60  or  60  acres,  which 
"  they  plant  at  so  much  per  pecul  (133£ft>)  of  the  sugar 
"  produced.  The  superintendant  collects  people  to  take 
"  off  the  crop.  One  set,  with  their  carts  and  buffaloes,  cut 
"  the  canes,  carry  them  to  the  null,  and  grind  them ;  a 
"  second  set  boils  the  sugar,  and  a  third  set  clays  and 
"  baskets  it  for  the  market ;  all  at  so  much  per  pecuL 
**  Thus  the  renter  knows  what  every  pecul  will  cost 
"  him.  He  has  no  unnecessary  expense ;  for  when  the 
a  crop  is  over,  the  last  men  go  home;  and  for  seven  month? 
"  in  the  year,  the  cane-planters  only  remain,  preparing  the 
u  next  crop.  By  dividing  the  labour,  it  is  cheaper  and 
*'  better  done.  After  spending  two  years  in  the  West 
u  Indies,  I  returned  to  the  East  in  177$  ana*  conducted 
"  sugar-works  in  Bencoolen  on  similar  principles  with  the 
"  Dutch.  Having  experienced  the  difference  of  labourers 
*  for  profit  and  labourers  from  force,  I  can  assert  that  the 
M  savings  by  the  former  are  very  considerable.  By  follow- 
"  ing  as  nearly  as  possible  the  East  India  mode,  and  con- 
"  solidating  the  distilleries,  1  do  suppose  our  sugar  Islands 
"  might  be  better  worked  than  they  now  arey  by  two-thirds, 
w  or  indeed  one-half,  of  thb  prtoeni  force.    Let  it  be  con- 
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11  aktered  how  muclj  labour  is  lost  by  overseeing  the  forced 
"  labourer,  which  is  saved  when  he  works  for  his  own  profit 
"  /  have  stated*  with  the  strictest  veracity,  the  plain  matter 
"  of  fact,  that  sugar-estates  can  be  worked  cheaper  by  free 
" persons  than  slaves" 

"  Marsden,  in  his  history  of  Sumatra,"  says  Dr. 
Dickson,  "  highly  commends  Mr.  Botham's  management  of 
"  the  sugar-works  at  Bencoolen  by  free  labourers,  and  says 
"  that  the  expenses,  particularly  of  the  slaves,  frustrated 
"  many  former  attempts  of  the  English  to  cultivate  the 
"  sugar-cane  profitably  at  that  place." 

I  think  we  might  safely  infer,  from  the  preceding  par- 
ticulars, that,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  the  labour  of 
free  men  is  cheaper  than  that  of  slaves ;  but  there  are  many 
other  considerations  which  strongly  confirm  this  conclusion. 

If  slave  labour  were  cheaper  than  free  labour,  we  should 
naturally  expect  that,  in  a  state  where  slavery  was  allowed; 
land,  ceteris  paribus,  would  be  most  valuable  in  the  dis- 
tricts where  that  system  prevailed ;  and  that  in  two  adjoin- 
ing states,  in  the  one  of  which  slavery  was  allowed,  and 
in  the  other  prohibited,  land  would  be  least  valuable  in 
the  latter ;  but  the  contrary  is  notoriously  the  fact.  In  a 
late  communication  from  America  on  this  subject,  from  an 
intelligent  observer,  it  is  remarked :  "  The  system  of  slave 
"  cultivation,  as  practised  in  the  United  States  of  America, 
"  has  likewise  a  most  destructive  effect  on  the  soil  of  our 
"  country.  The  state  of  Maryland,  though  a  slave  state, 
"  has  comparatively  but  few  slaves  in  the  upper  or  western 
"  part  of  it ;  the  land,  in  this  upper  district,  is  generally 
"  more  broken  by  hills  and  stones,  and  is  not  so  fertile  as 
"  that  on  fhe  southern  and  eastern  parts.  The  latter  has  also 
"  the  advantage  of  being  situated  upon  the  navigable  rivers 
"  that  flow  into  the  Chesapeake  Bay,  and  its  produce  can 
"  be  conveyed  to  market  at  one-third  of  the  average  expense 
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"  of  that  from  the  upper  parts  of  the  state ;  yet,  with  all 
"  these  advantages  of  soil,  situation,  and  climate,  the  land 
"  within  the  slave  district  will  not,  upon  a  general  average, 
"  sell  for  half  as  much  per  acre  as  that  in  the  upper  dis- 
"  tricts,  which  is  cultivated  principally  by  free  men.  This 
"  fact  may  be  also  further  and  more  strikingly  illustrated 
"  by  the  comparative  value  pf  land  within  the  states  of 
"  Virginia  and  Pennsylvania,  the  one  lying  on  the  south, 
"  and  the  other  on  the  north  side  of  Maryland ;  the  one  a 
"  slave,  the  other  a  free  state.  In  Virginia,  land  of  the 
"  same  natural  soil  and  local  advantages,  will  not  sell  for 
"  one-third  as  high  a  price  as  the  same  description  of  land 
"  will  command  in  Pennsylvania.  This  single,  plain, 
"  incontrovertible  fact  speaks  volumes  upon  the  relative 
".value  of  slave  and  free  labour,  and  it  is  presumed  renders 
"  any  further  illustration  unnecessary  " 

If  slave  labour  were  cheaper  than  free  labour,  we  might 
fairly  infer  that,  in  a  state  in  which  slavery  was  allowed, 
free  labour  would  be  reduced  by  competition  t<*  a  level  with 
the  labour  of  slaves,  and  not  slave  labour  to  a  level  with 
the  labour  of  freemen ;  and  that  in  two  adjoining  states,  in 
the  one  of  which  slavery  was  allowed,  and  in  the  other 
prohibited,  labour  would  be  highest,  ceteris  paribus,  in 
that  in  which  slavery  was  proscribed.  But  experience 
proves  the  reverse. — Storch  observes,  that  those  who  hire 
slaves  in  Russia,  are  obliged  to  pay  more  than  they  who 
hire  free  men,  "Unless they  live  in  a  place  where  the  com- 
"  petition  of  free  labourers  reduces  to  a  level  the  hire  of 
"  slaves  and  the  wages  of  free  labourers.  The  interior  of 
"  Russia,  and  the  capitals  of  that  empire,  furnish  proofs  of 
"  the  truth  of  this  observation.  In  the  capital,  the  compe- 
tition of  free  labourers  is  the  greatest,  and  although  the 
"  wages  of  free  labour  are  very  high  there,  the  hire  of  slaves 
?'  is,  notwithstanding,  less  than  in  the  interior."    Thus  it 
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appears,  that  in  those  parts  of  Russia,  where  free  and  slave 
labour  are  brought  into  competition,  slave  labour  is  only 
reduced  to  a  level  with  free  labour  by  sinking  below  the 
average  rate  which  it  maintains  in  the  rest  of  the  empire. 
When  in  Norfolk,  Virginia,  in  the  winter  of  1830,  I~  was 
told,  that  many  slaves  gave  their  masters  two  dollars,  or 
nine  shillings  per  week,  for  permission  to  work  for  them- 
selves, and  retain  the  surplus.  I  also  found,  that  the  com- 
mon wages  of  slaves  who  are  hired,  were  20s  3d  per  week 
and  their  food,  at  the  very  time  when  flour  was  4  dollars, 
or  18s,  per  barrel  of  196lbs,  and  beef  ancLjnutton  3d  to  4d 
per  lb.  Five  days  afterwards,  in  travelling  through  the 
rich  agricultural  districts  of  the  free  state  of  Pennsylvania, 
I  found  able-bodied  white  men  willing  to  work  for  their 
food  only.  This,  indeed,  was  in  the  winter  months,  and 
during  a  period  of  extraordinary  pressure.  I  was  told, 
however,  that  the  average  agricultural  wages,  in  this  free 
state,  were  5  or  6  dollars  per  month,  and  food ;  while,  in 
Norfolk,  at  the  time  I  allude  to,  they  were  18  dollars  per 
month,  and  food.  If  it  should  be  replied,  that  in  the 
town  of  Norfolk,  the  price  of  slave  labour  was  likely  to  be 
much  higher  than  in  the  country,  I  would  ask,  why  it  is 
not  so  in  the  principal  towns  of  Russia  ? 

If  slave  labour  were  cheaper  than  free  labour,  we  should 
naturally  expect  to  find  it  employed  in  the  cultivation  of 
those  articles  in  which  extended  competition  had  reduced 
profits  to  the  lowest  point  On  the  contrary,  however,  we 
find  that  slave  labour  is  gradually  exterminated  when 
brought  into  competition  with  free  labour,  except  where 
legislative  protection,  or  peculiarity  of  soil  and  climate, 
establish  such  a  monopoly  as  to  admit  of  an  expensive  system 
of  management.  The  cultivation  of  indigo  by  slaves  in 
Carolina,  has  been  abandoned,  and  the  price  of  cotton 
reduced  one-half,  since  these  articles  have  had  to  compete 
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in  the  European  markets  with  the  productions  of  free 
labour ;  and  notwithstanding  a  transportation  of  three  times 
the  distance,  the  West  India  planters  declare  that  they 
shall  be  ruined,  if  Bugar  from  the  East  Indies  shall  be 
admitted  at  the  same  duty  as  from  the  West. 

If  slave  labour  were  cheaper  than  free  labour,  we  might 
reasonably  infer,  that  in  proportion  as  the  circumstances 
of  the  cultivators  rendered  economy  indispensable,  either 
from  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  slaves,  or  other  causes,  the 
peculiar  features  of  slavery  would  be  more  firmly  estab- 
lished, and  that  every  approach  to  freedom  would  be  more 
sedulously  shunned  in  the  system  of  culture.  But  it  is 
found,  by  the  experience  of  both  ancient  and  modern  times, 
that  nothing  has  tended  more  to  assimilate  the  condition  of 
the  slave  to  that  of  the  free  labourer,  or  actually  to  effect 
his  emancipation,  than  the  necessity  imposed  by  circum- 
stances of  adopting  the  most  economical  mode  of  cultivation. 

"  In  ancient  times,11  says  Brougham,  "  a  great  part  of 
"the  population  of  the  most  polished  states,  was  the 
"  personal  property  of  the  rest.  These  slaves  were  chiefly 
"  captives  taken  directly  in  war,  or  purchased  from  other 
"  warlike  nations  who  had  obtained  diem  in  this  way.  The 
"  constant  hostilities  which  at  that  time  divided  the  people 
"  of  all  countries,  rendered  this  a  very  fruitful  source 
"  of  supply.  During  the  rise  of  Athens  and  Rome, 
"  accordingly,  when  many  foreign  nations  were  by  rapid 
"  steps  conquered,  and  when  others,  still  unsubdued,  could 
"  sell  the  persons  of  their  weaker  neighbours,  there  was 
"  never  any  scarcity  of  men  in  the  great  slave-markets. 
"  The'cruelty  of  the  treatment  which  those  unhappy  men 
"  experienced,  was  proportioned  to  the  ease  with  which  they 
"  were  procured ;  and  we  have  already  remarked  how  in- 
"  tolerable  their  lot  was,  among  the  very  people  who  called 
"  every  foreigner  a  barbarian.  As  war  became  less  common, 
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"  and  the  arts  of  peace  were  more  cultivated,  this  supply 
«  of  slaves,  of  course,  decreased ;  and  when  the  Roman 
"  empire,  tottering  uncfer  its  own  weight,  could  think  of 
"  nothing  less  than  new  conquests,  there  w»s  an  end  of 
"  importing  slaves.  Accordingly,  with  the  progress  of  real 
u  civilisation,  but  still  more  with  the  diminution  of  wars 
"  and  conquests,  was  introduced  a  milder  system  of  domes- 
"  tic  government,  a  greater  humanity  towards  the  slaves, 
"  and  a  more  careful  attention  to  breeding,  when  the  stock 
"  could  neither  be  kept  up  nor  increased  by  other  means. 
*'  The  laws  added  their  sanction  to  this  salutary  change, 
"  which  no  laws  could  of  themselves  have  wrought.  The 
'.'  rights  of  slaves  came  to  be  recognized,  the  conduct  of 
"  the  master  to  be  watched,  and  the  practice  of  emanci- 
"  pation  to  be  encouraged.  By  degrees,  the  slaves  were 
"  incorporated  with  their  masters,  and  formed  part  of  the 
"  great  free  population,  which  was  rather  mixed  with,  than 
"  subdued  by,  the  Goths." 

"  To  the  slavery  of  the  ancients,  succeeded  the  bondage 
"  and  villenage  of  their  Gothic  conquerors.  But  the  differ- 
"  ence  between  the  two  was  marked  and  important.  The 
"  Greek  and  Roman  slaves  were  imported;  the  Gothic 
"  slaves  were  the  peasantry  of  the  country,  and  born  on 
u  the  spot,  unless  during  the  wars  which  accompanied  the 
"  first  inroads  of  the  northern  tribes.  Accordingly,  we 
"  find  no  parallel  between  the  rigour  of  the  ancient  and  of 
"  the  modern  slave  system ;  and  a  foundation  was  laid  in 
"  this  essential  difference,  for  a  much  more  rapid  improve- 
"  ment  of  the  whole  society,  than  took  place  in  Greece  or 
"  Rome,  notwithstanding  the  superior  refinement  of  the 
"  classic  times.  The  slave  first  became  attached  to  his 
"  master,  not  as  his  personal  property,  but  as  a  part  of  his 
"  stock,  and  astricted  to  the  soil,  to  use  the  language  of  the 
"  feudal  ages.   By  degrees,  the  mutual  interests  of  the  lord 
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46  and  his  villeins,  in  the  progress  of  national  improvement, 
"  operated  that  important  change  in  .the  state  of  manners, 
"  out  of  which  the  modern  division  of  ranks,  and  the 
**  privileges  of  the  lower  orders,  have  arisen  in  the  civilized 
"  quarters  of  the  European  community.  First,  the  villein 
"  obtained  the  use  of  the  land  to  which  he  had  been 
"  annexed,  and  of  the  stock  in  which  he  had  been  com-' 
"  prehended,  on  condition  that  a  certain  proportion  (gene- 
"  rally  one-half)  of  the  produce  should  belong  to  the  lord 
"  of  the  land,  and  proprietor  of  the  stock.  This  great 
u  change,  one  of  the  most  signal  of  those  events  which  have 
"  laid  the  foundation  of  human  improvement,  by  degrees 
"  jtoo  slow  for  the  observation  of  historians,  was  owing 
"  entirely  to  the  master  discovering  how  much  his  interest 
"  was  connected  with  the  comfort  of  his  slaves,  how  neces- 
*•'  saiy  it  was  to  treat  well  that  race  whose  toils  supported 
"  the  community  in   ease,  and  whose  loss  could  not  be 

*  repaired ;  how  much  more  profitable  it  was  to  divide  with 
"  the  vassal  the  fruits  of  his  free  and  strenuous  exertions, 
"  than  to  monopolize  the  scanty  produce  of  his  compulsory 

toil.  As  soon  as  the  right  of  property,  and  the  secure 
enjoyment  of  the  fruits  of  labour  were  extended  to  the 
"  vassals,  the  progress  of  improvement  became  constant  and 
*'  visible.  The  proportion  of  the  fruits  paid  to  the  lord 
"  was  diminished  according  to  an  indefinite  standard ;  the 
"  peasant  having  been  permitted  to  acquire  property,  pro- 
"  vided  his  own  stock,  and  obtained  the  power  of  changing 
"  his  residence,  and  commuting  the  nature  of  his  service, 
"  By  degrees,  the  rent  came  to  be  paid  in  money,  according 
"  to  the  number  of  competitors  for  a  farm ;  and  they  who 
"  could  not  farm  land  themselves,    sold  their  labour  to 

*  others  for  a  certain  price  or  maintenance.  Lastly,  the 
"  legislature  secured  the  lease  of  the  farmer  with  the  same 
"  certainty  that  it  secured  the  property  of  the  landlord, 
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«  and  recognized  the  one  as  well  as  the  other  for  useful  and 
44  independent  subjects."  t 

44  A  similar  progress  will  most  probably  be  the  result  of 
44  that  abolition,  the  supposition  of  which  we  are  indulging, 
"  (the  abolition  of  the  slave-trade,)  That  this  idea  is  not 
44  chimerical,  the  consideration  of  a  few  facts,  very  little 
44  known  in  the  history  of  America,  may  convince  us." 

44  The  peculiar  circumstances   in   the   situation  of  the 
44  Spanish    and    Portuguese    colonies  of  South  Anierica, 
«  have  already  partially  operated  some  of  those  happy 
44  effects  which  ye  may  expect  from  the  abolition  of  the 
44  slave-trade.    The  high  price  of  the  negroes  in  the  Spanish 
44  settlements,   partly  from    absurd   regulation^  of  trade, 
44  partly  from  the  (iedcieacy  of  the  Spaniards  in  the  jmc 
44  tice  of  commerce  and  naval  affairs,  causes  that  wanraf 
44  hands  which  would  prevail  in  its  full  extent,  were  the 
44  African  frade  stopt"    44  Frqm  these  circumstances,  and 
44  partly,  no  doubt,  from  the  peculiarly  indolent  character 
44  of  the  colonists  in  those  parts,  there  has  arisen  a  much 
44  better  system  of  treatment  than  any   other   European 
44  colonies  can  boast  of."     44  Other  views  of  interest  have 
44  conspired  to  confirm  and  extend  this  system  of  mildness 
44  and  equity  towards  the  slaves ;  and  the  legislature  has 
44  not  failed,  by  every  prudent  interference,  to  assist  the 
44  inferior  race  in  the  acquisition  of  rights  and  privileges."" 

44  Thus  we  meet  with  many  very  singular  analogies  be- 
44  tween  the  history  of  the  negroes  in  South  America,  and 
44  that  of  the  yilleins  or  bondsmen  of  Europe,  in  the  earlier 
44  feudal  times.  All  the  gold  and  jewels  in  Brazil  have, 
44  for  many  years,  b^en  collected  according  tq  the  same 
44  plan  that  the  feudal  lords  adopted  for  the  purpose  of 
44  quickening  the  industry  of  their  vassal^.  The  master 
44  supplies  the  slaves  daily  with  a  certain  quantity  of  pro- 
f?  visions  and  tools,  and  the  slave  is  obliged  to  return  a 


tf  certain  quantity  of  gold  or  jewels,  according  to  the  nature 
«  of  itbe  ground.  Every  thing  that  remains  over  this  ration, 
"  the  negro  keeps  himself,  were  the  balance  Jto  be  millions. 
"  The  gold-mines  of  Fopayan  and  Choco,  in  Spanish 
"  America,  are  wrought  in  the  very  same  way.  "The  .finest 
"  pearl  fisheries  in  South  America,  those  of  Panama  for 
"  example,  are  in  the  hands  of  negro  tenants,  as  it  were. 
"  These  are  hound  to  give  a  certain  number  of  pearls  every 
*(  week.  The  negroes  ki  the  towns  are  allowed  to  hire 
« .themselves  out  to  .services  of  different  kinds,  oil  condition 
<'  of  returning  to  their  masters  a  certain  portion  of  their 
"  wages;  the  rest  they  may  spend  or  hoard  up  for  their 
*'  own  use." 

"  After  a  slave  has,  in  any  of  these  various  ways, 
"acquired  property,  he  endeavours  to  purchase  his  free- 
"  dom.  If  the  master  is  exorbitant  in  his  demands,  he 
"  may  apply  to  a  magistrate,  who  appoints  sworn  appraisers 
"  to  fix  the  price  at  which  the  slave  shall  be  allowed  to  buy 
"  his  freedom.  Even  during  his  slavery,  the  behaviour  of 
"  the  master  towards  him  is  strictly  watched ;  he  may 
44  complain  to  the  magistrate,  and  obtain  redress,  which 
"  generally  consists  in  a  decree,  obliging  the  master  to  sell 
*  jhim  at  a  certain  rate.  The  consequences  of  all  these 
"  laws  and  customs  are  extremely  beneficial  to  the  Spanish 
"  and  Portuguese  power  in  America.  While  the  slaves 
"  are  faithful  and  laborious,  the  free  negroes  are  numerous, 
"  and  in  general  much  more  quiet,  useful,  and  industrious, 
"  than  in  the  other  colonies.  Most  of  the  artificers  are  of 
"this  class;  and  some  of  the  best  troops  in  the  New 
"  World  are  composed  entirely  of  negroes  who,  by  their 
"  own  labour  and  frugality,  have  acquired  their  liberty."  - 

"  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  remark  the  striking  analogy 
"  between  the  state  of  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  negroes, 
"  and  that  of  the  European  bondsmen,  at  a  certain  period 


"  of  their  progress  towards  liberty.  We  find  the  same 
"gentleness  of  treatment,  the  same  protection  from  the 
"  laws,  th4  same  acknowledgments  of  rights,  the  same 
"  power  of  acquiring  property,  granted  to  the  American 
"  slave,  which,  prepared  the  complete  emancipation  of  the 
"  European  vassal.  In  some  particulars,  we  observe  another 
"  step  of  the  same  progress ;  for  in  many  parts,  the  negroes' 
"  are  precisely  in  the  situation  of  the  coloni  partiarii,  est 
"  metayers  of  the  feudal  times.  In  one  respect,  the  negro 
*  is  even  in  a  more  favourable  situation :  his  reddendo  (if 
"  I  may  use  the  expression)  is  fixed  and  definite;  all  the 
"  overplus  of  his  industify  belongs  to  himself.  The  metayer 
"  was  bound  to  divide  every  gain  with  his  lord.  The 
<*  former,  then,  has  a  much  stronger  incentive  to  industry 
"  than  the  latter  had.  As  this  difference,  however,  arises, 
€t  not  from  the  progress  of  society,  but  from  the  nature  of 
**  the  returns  themselves,  easily  concealed,  and  with  diffi- 
"  culty  procured :  so,  in  some  other  respects,  the  negro  i£ 
"  not  in  such  favourable  circumstances.  But  the  great 
"  steps  of  the  process  of  improvement  are  materially  the 
u  same  in  both  cases.  Both  have  in  common  the  great 
"  points  of  a  bargain  between  the  master  and  the  slave ; 
"  privileges  possessed  by  the  slave  independent  of,  nay,  in 
€i  opposition  to  his  master ;  the  rights  of  property  enjoyed 
"  by  the  slave,  and  the  power  of  purchasing  his  freedom* 
"  at  a  just  price.  This  resemblance,  in  circumstances  so 
•'  important,  may  fairly  be  expected  to  render  the  progress 
"  of  the  two  orders  also  similar.  In  the  negro,  as  in  the 
"  feudal  system,  we  may  look  for  the  consequences  of  thos£ 
"great  improvements  in  voluntary  industry,  more  pro- 
"  ductive  labtfufr,  and  the  mitigation  and  final  abolition  of 
t€  slavery,  when  the  slave  shall  have  been  gradually  pre- 
"  pared  to  become  a  free  subject. 
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,   "  Some  of  the  good  effects  that  have  flowed  from  the 

"national  character,    and  peculiar  circumstances  of  the 

*'  Spanish  and  Portuguese,    have  been  produced  also  in 

"  Dutch  America,   by  that  great  competition  of  capitals, 

"  and  those  complicated  difficulties,  which  lay  the  Dutch 

"  colonists  under  the  necessity  of  attending  to  the  smallest 

"  savings.     If,  from  this  source,  combined  with  the  facility 

"  of  importation,  has  arisen  a  cruelty,  unknown  in  other 

"  colonies,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  a  compensation  for 

<c  the  evil  is  not  afforded  by  another  effect  of  the  same  cir- 

"  cumstances : — the  general   introduction    p{  task    work, 

"  which  the  keen-sighted  spirit  of  a  necessary  avarice  has 

"  taught  the  planter  of  Dutch  Guiana  to  view  as  the  most 

"  profitable  manner  of  working  his  slaves.    Nothing,  indeed, 

"  can  conduce  more  immediately  to  the  excitement  of  in- 

"  dustry,  than  the  introduction  of  task-work..      It  seems 

u  the  natural  and  easy  transition  from  labour  to  industry ; 

"  it  forms  in  the  mind  of  the  slave  those  habits  which  are 

€i  necessary  for  the  character  of  the  free  man :  it  thus  pre- 

u  pares  him   for  enjoying,  by   a  gradual  cliange,    those 

"  rights  and  privileges  which  belong  to  freedom.'" 

Of  that  modification  of  slavery  under  which  the  slave 
pays  a  tax  or  tribute  to  his  master  for  permission  to  work 
on  his  own  account,  and  to  which  such  important  effects  are 
ascribed  in  the  preceding  extracts,  S torch  observes,  "  This 
"  milder  form  of  slavery  has  been  adopted  by  different 
"  nations,  but  I  doubt  if  it  has  existed  any  where  to  the 
"  same  extent  as  in  Russia.  It  is  one  of  the  mosj  efficacious 
"  means  of  mitigating  the  fatal  effects  of  slavery,  and  if 
"  there  is  ever  any. serious  intention  of  abolishing  it,  this 
"  institution  offers  the  most  simple  and  least  inconvenient 
"  means."  Now  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  stronger  proof 
of  the  paralyzing  influence  of  slavery  on  human  exertion, 


than  the  beneficial  results  Which  have  followed  the  substi- 
tution in  its  place  of  a  system  so  oppressive  as  even  this 
mitigated  form  of  bondage  is  represented  to  be  by  intelligent 
travellers.  Mr.  Heber  remarks :  "  The  peasants,  belonging 
"  to  the  nobles  in  Russia,  have  their  abroek  raised  by  their 
"  means  of  getting  money.  It  then  becomes,  not  a  rent  of 
"  land,  but  a  downright  tax  upon  their  industry.  Each 
"  male  peasant  is  obliged  by  law  to  labour  three  days  m 
"each  week  for  his  proprietor.  If  the  proprietor  choose? 
"  to  employ  him  the  other  days,  he  may ;  as  for  instance, 
"in  a  manufactory,  but  he  then  finds  him  in  food  and 
"  clothing.  If  a  slave  exercises  any  trade  which  brings 
"  him  in  more  money  than  agricultural  labour,  he  pays 
"  a  higher  abroek.  The  peasants,  employed  as  drivers  at 
"  the  post-houses,  pay  an  abroek  out  of  the  drink-money 
"  they  receive  for  being  permitted  to  drive ;  as  otherwise, 
"•the  master  might  employ  them  in  other  less  profitable 
"  labour,  on  his  own  account  Sometimes  they  pay  an 
"  abroek  for  permission  to  beg."  "  In  despite,"  says  Dr. 
Clarke,  "  of  all  the  pretended  regulations  made  in  favour 
"  of  the  peasant,  the  tax  he  is  called  upon  to  pay,  or  the 
"  labour  he  Is  compelled  to  bestow,  depends  whoBy  on  the 
•*  caprice  of  his  tyrant." 

Task-work,  another  important,  although  earlier  step  in 
the  progress  from  slavery  to  freedom,  than  a  participation 
of  earnings  with  a  master,  and  another  instance  of  the 
substitution  of  a  cheaper  for  a  more  expensive  system  of 
cultivation,  I  found  to  be  almost  universal  in  the  Atlantic 
States  of  America,  where  tobacco,  cotton,  and  rice,  are 
the  staple  articles  of  production ;  but  I  never  heard  of  an 
instance  of  it  in  the  sugar  plantations  of  Louisiana,  where 
great  profits  render  attention  to  economy  less  necessary. 

If  slave  labour  were  cheaper  than  free  labour,  we  might 
confidently  presume  that  estates  would  be  rendered  less 
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productive  by  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves  which  culti- 
vated them ;  but  the  presumption  is  contradicted  by  ex- 
perience.  "  A  few  Polish  nobles,  (observes  Coxe,  in  his 
"  travels  in  Poland,)  of  benevolent  hearts,  and  enlightened 
"  understandings,  have  acted  upon  different  principles,  and 
"  have  ventured  upon  the  expedient  of  giving  liberty  to 
"  their  vassals.  The  event  has  shown  this  to  be  no  less 
"  judicious  than  humane,  no  less  friendly  to  their  own 
"  interests  than  to  the  happiness  of  the  peasants ;  for  it 
"  appears  that  in  the  districts  in  which  the  new  arrange- 
"  ment  has  been  introduced,  the  population  of  their  villages 
"  has  been  considerably  increased,  and  the  revenues  of  their 
"  estates  augmented  in  a  triple  proportion.  The  first 
"  noble  who  granted  freedom  to  his  peasants,  was  Zamoiski, 
''  formerly  great  chancellor,  who,  in  1761,  enfranchised  six 
"  villages,  in  the  palatinate  of  M  asovia."  "  These  villages 
"  were,  in  1777»  visited  by  the  author  of  the  patriotic  letters, 
"  from  whom  I  received  the  following  information : — On  in- 
"  specting  the  parish  registers  of  births,  from  1750  to  1760, 
"  that  is,  during  the  ten  years  of  slavery  immediately  pre- 
"  ceding  their  enfranchisement,  he  found  the  births  434 ; 
"  in  the  first  ten  years  of  their  freedom,  from  I76O  to  I77O, 
"  628 ;  and  from  1770  to  the  beginning  of  1777,  586.  By 
"  these  extracts,  it  appeared  that,  during  the 

"  First  period,  there  were  only  45  births -| 

"  Second  ditto 62  ditto    >-each  year. 

"  Third   ditto 77  ditto  ) 

*«  The  revenues  of  the  six  villages,  since  their  enfranchise- 
"  ment,  have  been  augmented  in  a  much  greater  proportion 
"  than  their  population.  In  the  state  of  vassalage,  Zamoiski 
"  was  obliged,  according  to  the  custom  of  Poland,  to  build 
"  cottages  and  barns  for  his  peasants,  and  to  furnish  them 
"  with  food,  horses,  and  ploughs,  and  every  implement  of 
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"  agriculture :  since  their  enfranchisement,  they  are  become 
"  so  easy  in  their  circumstances,  as  to  provide  themselves 
«  with  qll  these  necessaries  at  their  own  expense,  and  they 
"  likewise  cheerfully  pay  an  annual  rent  in  lieu  of  the 
"  manual  labour  formerly  exacted  by  their  master.  By 
"  these  means,  the  receipts  of  this  particular  estate  have 
"  been  nearly  tripled. 

"  The  example  of  Zamoiski  has  been  followed  by 
M  Chreptowitz,  vice-chancellor  of  Lithuania,  and  the  Abbe 
"  Bryzolowski,  with  similar  success.  Prince  -  Stanislaus, 
"  the  king  of  Poland,  has  warmly  patronized  the  plan  of 
"  giving  liberty  to  the  peasants.  He  has  enfranchised  four 
"  villages  not  far  from  Warsaw,  in  which  he  has  not  only 
"  emancipated  the  peasants  from  their  slavery,  but  even 
"  condescends  to  direct  their  affairs.  He  explained  to  me, 
"  in  the  most  satisfactory  manner,  that  the  grant  of  freedom 
"  was  no  less  advantageous  to  the  lord  than  to  the  peasant, 
**  provided  the  former  is  willing  to  superintend  their  con- 
M  duct  for  a  few  years,  and  to  put  them  in  the  way  of 
"  acting  for  themselves.  He  intends  giving  the  public  a 
"  particular  account  of  his  arrangements*  and  will  show 
.**  how  much  he  has  increased  the  value  of  his  estate,  as 
"  well  as  the  happiness  of  his  peasants.'1 

It  is  stated  in  the  supplement  to  the  Report  of  the  Privy 
Council,  in  reply  to  the  17th  of  the  Queries  from  his 
Excellency  Governor  Parry,  answered  by  the  Hon.  Joshua 
Steel,  a  planter  of  1068  acres,  in  the  parishes  of  St.  John, 
St.  Philip,  and  St.  George,  in  the  island  of  Barbadoes: 
"On  a  plantation  of  288  slaves,  in  June  1780,  viz.  90 
"  men,  82  women,  56  boys,  and  60  girls,  by  the  exertions 
u  of  an  able  and  honest  manager,  there  were  only  15  births, 
"  and  no  less  than  57  deaths,  in  three  years  and  three 
"  months.  An  alteration  was  made  in  the  mode  of  govern- 
.**  ing  the  slaves,  the  whips  were  taken  from  all  the  white 
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"  servants,  all  arbitrary  punishments  were  abolished,  and 
"  all  offences  were  tried,  and  sentence  passed  by  a  negro 
"  court  In  four  years  and  three  months,  under  this 
"  change  of  government,  there  were  44  births,  and  only  41 
"  deaths,  of  which  10  deaths  were  of  superannuated  men 
"  and  women,  and  past  labour,  some  above  80  years  old' 
"  But  in  the  same  interval,  the  annual  nett  clearance  of 
"  the  estate  was  above  three  times-  more  than  it  had  been 
"for  ten  years  before? 

If,  then,  it  has  appeared  that  we  should  be  naturally  led 
to  infer,  from  the  very  constitution  of  human  nature,  that 
slave  labour  is  more  expensive  than  the  labour  of  free  men ; 
if  it  has  appeared  that  such  has  been  the  opinion  of  the 
most  eminent  philosophers  and  enlightened  travellers  in 
different  ages  and  countries ;  if  it  has  appeared  that  in  a 
state  where  slavery  is  allowed,  land  is  most  valuable  in 
those  districts  where  the  slave  system  prevails  the  least, 
notwithstanding  great  disadvantages  of  locality ;  and  that 
in  adjoining  states,  with  precisely  the  same  soil  and  climate, 
in  the  one  of  which  slavery  is  allowed,  and  in  the  other 
prohibited,  land  is  most  valuable  in  that  state  in  which  it 
is  proscribed ;  if  it  has  appeared  that  slave  labour  has 
never  been  able  to  maintain  its  ground  in  competition  with 
free  labour,  except  where  monopoly  has  secured  high 
profits,  or  protecting  duties  afforded  artificial  support ;  if  it 
has  appeared  that,  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  in  pro- 
portion as  the  circumstances  of  the  planter  rendered  atten- 
tion to  economy  more  indispensable,  the  harsher  features  of 
the  slave-system  have  disappeared,  and  the  condition  of  the  • 
slave  has  been  gradually  assimilated  to  that  of  the  free 
labourer ;  and  if  it  has  appeared  that  the  mitigation  of 
slavery  has  been  found,  by  experience,  to  substitute  the 
alacrity  of  voluntary  labour,  for  the  reluctance  of  com- 
pulsory toil ;  and  that  emancipation  has  rendered  the  estates 
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6n  which  it  has  taken  place,  greatly  and  rapidly  more  pro- 
ductive—I need  not,  I  think,  adduce  additional  proof*  of 
the  truth  of  the  general  position,  that  slave  labour  is  more 
expensive  than  the  labour  of  freemen. 


And  here,  perhaps,  I  might  safely  leave  the  question;  yet, 
since  your  argument*,  although  of  a  general  nature,  and 
not  restricted  in  their  application  to  any  peculiarity  of 
circumstances  or  situation,  seem  to  be  derived  from  a  some- 
what partial  view  of  the  state  of  things  in  the  West  Indies, 
I  shall  proceed  to  examine,  whether  they  afford  any  pre- 
sumption that  those  islands  present  an  exception  to  the 
general  rule. 

The  comparison  which  you  have  made  between  the  price 
of  slave  and  free  labour  in  the  Antilles,  appears  to  me  by 
no  means  to  warrant  the  conclusion  you  have  drawn  from  it. 
Where  the  proportion  of  free  labourers  is  extremely  small, 
and  labour  is  rendered  degrading,  or  at  least  disreputable, 
by  being  confined  principally  to  slaves,  it  is  natural  that  the 
wages  of  free  labour  should  be  high ;  and  the  question  is 
not,  whether  at  a  given  time  and  place,  free  or  slave  labour 
is  the  highest,  but  whether  both  are  not  higher  than  labour 
would  be  if  all  the  community  were  free,  and  the  principle 
of  population  were  allowed  to  produce  its  natural  effect  on 
the  price  of  labour,  by  maintaining  the  supply  and  com- 
petition of  free  labourers. 

The  other  argument  which  you  adduce,  appears  to  me 
equally  inconclusive.  You  observe,  "  The  very  obstinacy 
"  of  the  planters  in  defending  slavery,  proves  that  it  is  an 
"  advantageous  system  for  them. 

And  does  man  indeed,  then,  always  act  with  an  enlight- 
ened view  to  self-interest  ?  Is  he  uniformly  vigilant  to 
observe,  and  prompt  to  pursue  his  real  good,  however  re- 
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mote,  and  requiring  whatever  sacrifices  of  present  ease  and 
gratification?  Does  prejudice  or  passion  never  blind  or 
mislead  him  ?  nor  habit  reftder  him  slow  to  follow  the  dic- 
tates of  his  better  judgment  ?  The  conversion  of  the  slaves 
in  the  Colonies  into  free  labourers,  mttst  bte  a  very  gradual 
work,  demanding  much  patience  and  assiduity,— -involving; 
possibly,  some  present  risk,  and  requiring,  if  may  be,  for 
its  complete  success,  the  consentaneous  efforts  of  the 
planters.  -  And  is  such  a  task  likely  to  be  undertaken  spon- 
taneously, by  the  body  of  West  India  proprietors,  whose 
concerns  are  managed  by  hired  overseers  ?  who  consider 
their  capital  as  invested,  if  not  in  a  lottery,  at  least  rather 
in  a  mercantile  speculation,  from  which  it  is  speedily  to' be 
disengaged,  than  in  landed  property,  which  is-  to'  descend 
with  all  its  improvements,  to  their  children's  children  ?  Is 
not  the  whole  history  of  Colonial  cultivation ;  is  not  the 
long  and  violent  opposition  of  the  planters*  to  the  abolition 
of  the  slave-trade;  is  not  the  reluctance  they  evinced  to 
breeds  instead  of  purchase,  their  slaves,  when  the  latter 
plan  was  so  notoriously  the  most  expensive;  is  not  their 
unwillingness  to1  adopt  title  enlightened  and  profitable  sug- 
gestions of  their  able  counsellor  and  experienced  associate, 
"  The  Professional  Planter ;"  are  not  all  these  irrefra- 
gable proofs,  that  the  practice  of  a  planter,  like  that  of 
other  men,  may  be  at  variance  with  his  interest— especially 
if  in  unison  with  his  prejudices  and  his  inclinations?  If 
you  should  require  additional  evidence,  I  refer  you  to 
Brougham's  Colonial  Policy,  where  the  fact  is  illustrated 
and  explained,  in  language  somewhat  less  courteous,  in- 
deed, than  I  am  willing  to  adopt,  but  with  the  usual  force 
and  ability  of  that  powerful  writer. 

Ganilh  expresses  his  suprise,  that  an  author  so  intelligent 
as  yourself,  and  so  well  acquainted  with  the  progress  of 
society  in  Europe,  should  maintain  the  general  position, 
that  slave  labour  is  cheaper  than  the  labour  of  free  men ; 
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but  he  insinuates  some  doubt,  whether  the  position  may  not 
be  true  when  applied  to  the  Colonies.  He  gives  no  reasons, 
however,  for  this  idea,  (for  he  scarcely  offers  it  as  an 
opinion,)  which  do  not  apply  with  the  same  force  and  pro- 
priety to  the  European  system ;  and  after  a  careful  exami- 
nation of  his  argument,  I  can  really  discern  as  little  con- 
nexion between  the  principles  he  lays  down,  and  the  infer, 
ence  he  seems  disposed  to  deduce  from  them,  as  between 
the  solemn  and  repeated  declarations  of  France,  that  she 
has,  bona  fide,  abolished  the  slave-trade,  and  her  extension 
of  this  traffic,  in  the  eyes  of  Europe,  to  the  very  utmost 
limits  of  which  her  capital  will  admit. 

He  observes :  "  When  education  has  fitted  man  for  one 
"  mode  of  existence,  it  is  the  height  of  imprudence  suddenly 
"  to  impart  to  the  free  man  the  ideas,  the  sentiments,  and 
"  the  tastes  of  the  slave,  and  to  the  slave  the  ideas,  the 
"  sentiments,  and  the  tastes  of  the  free  man.     Although* 
"  therefore,  it  appears  to  me  to  have  been  demonstrated, 
"  that  the  labour  of  the  free  man  is  more  advantageous  than 
"  that  of  the  slavey  perhaps  it  is  equally  true  in  the  Colonial 
"  system  as  it  exists,  that  the  labour  of  the  slave  is  more 
"  advantageous  than  that  of  the  freeman."1  Now  this  argument 
against  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  West  Indies,  applies 
equally  to  the  abolition  of  slavery  every-where ;  or  rather,  it 
is  applicable  only  to  sudden  emancipation  any-where.  "  By 
"  educating  a  man  as  a  slave,  you  unfit  him  for  freedom.'" 
Educate  him  then,  as  a  freeman,  and  you  unfit  him  for 
slavery.   If  the  present  generation  of  West  India  slaves  are 
so  tainted  with  the  poison  of  slavery,  that  their  moral  con- 
stitutions cannot  be  regenerated,  guard  the  next  generation 
from  the  malignant  influence  of  this  vicious  system,  and  you 
supply  the  islands  with  more  productive  labourers,  agreeably 
to  Ganilh's  own  admission. 

If  he  had  founded  his  exception  of  the  Colonies  from  the 
operation  of  the  general  principle  that  the  labour  of  freemen 
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is  cheaper  '  than  that  of  slaves,  on  some  radical  distinction 
between  the  European  and  the  African  race,  or  between 
European  and  Colonial  bondage,  his  argument  would  have 
been  intelligible  at  least,  if  not  conclusive.  But  he  asserts,  and 
I  think  most  justly,  "  that  the  nature  of  man — white,  yellow, 
"  or  black,  is  every-where  the  same ;  that  the  passions 
"  exercise  the  same  empire  over  each  colour,  and  that  all 
"  equally  obey  the  influence  of  moral  and  physical  causes  ;* 
and  with  respect  to  any  difference  between  European  and 
Colonial  bondage,  he  has  not  even  alluded  to  the  subject. 

I  admit,  however,  that  some  striking  distinctions  exist 
between  them;  distinctions  so  little  creditable  either  to  your 
country  or  my  own,  that  I  rejoice  that  my  subject  does  not 
compel  me  to  insist  upon  them.  But  while  I  gladly  decline 
entering  tiito  those  particulars,  which  place  Negro  Slavery  in 
such  humiliating  contrast  with  European  Bondage,  I  would 
guard  sedulously  against  a  delusion  which  has  sometimes 
been  industriously  circulated,  that  in*  all  their  essential 
characteristics  they  differ  little. 

He  must  know  little  of  the  progress  of  society  in  Europe 
who  can  imagine,  that  its  most  degraded  nation,  in  the 
darkest  age,  can  supply  a  parallel  to  Negro  Slavery  as 
it  exists  in  the  British  dominions  in  the  19th  century. 
Where,  in  the  records  of  European  history,  shall  we  find 
so  loathsome  and  revolting  a  picture  of  human  degradation 
as  has  been  recently  exhibited  to  the  public,  in  a  little 
pamphlet,  entitled  "  Negro  Slavery."  Trusting,  therefore, 
that  I  shall  be  in  no  danger  of  giving  currency  to  a 
pernicious  error,  I  rejoice  that  the  argument,  which  I  am 
pursuing,  leads  me  to  dwell  less  on  those  points  in  which  the 
two  systems  differ,  than  on  those  in  which  they  agree ;  and 
I  trust  it  will  appear,  from  their  coincidence  in  the  few 
particulars  in  which  I  shall  institute  a  comparison  between 
them,  that  so  many  of  the  principles  from  which  slavery 
derives  its  malignant  influence  on  human  character  are 
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common  to  bothy  as  to  justify  the  conclusion,  that  the  happy 
results  which  have  followed  its  abolition,  in  the  one  case, 
may  reasonably  be  anticipated  from  it  in  the  other, 

If,  in  the  West  Indies  and  America,  the  wealth  of  a 
planter  is  estimated,  not  by  the  number  of  acres  which  he 
possesses,  but  by  the  numbej-  of  his  slaves,  so  it  is  in  Europe. 
"  Peasants  belonging  to  individuals  in  Russia,"  says  Coxe, 
"  are  the  private  property  of  the  landholder,  as  much  as 
"  implements  of  agriculture,  or  herds  of  cattle,  and  the  value 
"  of  an  estate  is  estimated  by  the  number  of  boors,  and  not 
"  by  the  number  of  acres.91  "  The  peasants  of  Poland," 
observes  the  same  writer,  "  as  in  all  feudal  governments, 
'•'  are  serfs  or  slaves;  and  the  value  of  an  estate  is  not 
"  estimated  so  much  from  its  extent,  &3  from  the  number  of 
"  its  peasants,  who  are  transferred  from  one  master  to 
"  another,  like  so  many  herds  of  cattle. 

If,  in  the  West  Indies  and  America,  the  slave  can  possess 
no  property,  except  at  the  will  of  the  master,  who  may 
choose  to  appropriate  it,  neither  can  he  in  many  parts  of 
Europe.  "  A  man,"  says  Storch,  "who  belongs  to  another 
"  man,  cpp  possess  nothing  of  his  own.  What  he  produces, 
"  what  he  acquires,  is  produced  and  acquired  for  the  master." 
"  With  regard  to  any  capital,"  Coxe  observes,  "  which  the 
''  Russian  peasants  may  have  acquired  by  their  industry,  it 
*€  may  be  seized,  and  there  can  be  no  redress,  as,  according  to 
«  the  old  feudal  law,  which  still  exists,  a  slave  cannot  insti- 
"  tujte  a  process  against  his  master.  Hence  it  occasionally 
"  happens,  that  several  peasants  who  have  gained  a  large 
"  capital,  cannot  purchase  their  liberty  for  any  sum,  because 
"  they  are  subject,  as  long  as  they  continue  slaves,  to  be 
"  pillaged  by  .their"  masters."  "  If  the  slave,"  says  Dr. 
Clarke,  "  have  sufficient  ingenuity  to  gain  money  without  his 
"  knowledge,  it  becomes  a  dangerous  possession,  and  when 
"  discovered,  it  falls  instantly  into  the  hands  of  his  lord,* 
**  The  Russian  boors,"  Tooke  remarks,    "  have  no  civil 
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"  liberty?  tJTeir  children  belong  not  to  them,  bat  to  their 
*  manorial  lord,  on  whose  will  they  depend;  they  also, 
'*  with  their  children,  may  be  alienated,  sold,  and  exchanged. 
'.'  They  possess  no  immoveable  property ;  but  they  them- 
t  selves  are  treated  sometimes  as  the  jpoy&ble,  sometimes 
'?  as  the  immoveable  property  of  another," 

If,  in  the  West  Indies  and  America,  the  power  of  the 
master  ha*  too  frequently,  in  practice  at  least,  extended  to 
tjie  life  of  the  slave,  such  has  often  been  the  case  in  Europe. 
In  the  state  of  Mississippi,  in  1Q90,  a  young  planter  was 
pointed  put  to  me  who  had  shot  a  rjuuiway  slave  the 
preceding  year,  without  the  smallest  notice  bong  taken  of 
it ;  and  a  similar  circumstance  had  occurred  on  a  neigh- 
bouring plantation  about  the  same  time.     "  In  Western 
"  Europe,"  sayaStorch,  "  under  the  feudal  system,  the  lot  of 
(.'  the  slaves  was  much  harder  than  it  is  at  present  in  Russia, 
'.'  since  the  right  of  fhe  master  extended  to  the  life  of  the 
'*  slave."    Coxe,  in  his  travels  in  Poland,  observes,  "  The 
"  slavery  of  the  Polish  peasants  is  very  ancient,  and  was 
(?  always  extremely  rigorous;  until  the  time  of  Casimir  the 
"  great,   the  Iprd  could  put  his  peasant  to  death  with 
"  impunity,  and  when  the  letter  had  no  children,  considered 
«  himself  as  heir,  and  seized  all  his  effects.      In   1347> 
«*  Casimir  prescribed  a  fine  for  the  murder  of  q.  peasant, 
"  and  enacted,  that  iincase  of  his  decease  without  issue,  his 
"  next  heir  should  inherit"     Again,  "  Peasants  belonging 
"  to  individuals,  are  at  the  absolute  disposal  of  the  master, 
tf  and  have  scarcely  any  positive  security  either  for  their  pro- 
"  perties  or  their  lives. — Until  1768,  the  statutes  of  Poland 
"  only  exacted  a  fine  from  a  lord  who  had  killed  his  slave ; 
"  but  in  that  year  a  decree  was  passed,  by  which  the 
"  murder  of  a  peasant  was  made  a  capital  crime ;  yet,  as 
"  the  law  in  question  requires  such  an  accumulation  of 
«4  evidence  as  is  seldom  to  be  obtained,  it  has  more  the 
"  appearance  of  protection  than  the  re&lity."   *Thp  same 
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traveller  observes,  in  fail  travels  in  Russia,  "-The  lord, 
"  according  to  the  ancient  laws,  had  no  power  over  the 
"  lives  of  the  peasants,  for  if  a  slave  was  beat  by  order  of 
"  his  master,  and  died  within  the  space  of  three  days,  the 
"  latter  was  guilty  of  murder,  unless  other  reasons  could 
"  be  assigned  for  his  demise.  But  was  not  this  almost  a 
"  mockery  of  justice  ?  For  surely  a  man  might  be  terribly 
"  chastised  without  suffering  death  in  three  days,  and  if 
"  his  vassal  died  within  that  space,  and  his  master  was  a 
"  man  of  consequence,  who  was  to  bring  him  to-justice  ?" 

If,  in  the  West  Indies  and  America,  marriage  may  be 
rendered  impracticable,  or  its  sacred  ties  torn  asunder  at 
the  caprice  of  a  master,  so  they  may  in  Europe.  "  If  the 
slave  marries,"  says  Storch,  "  it  is  because  the  master 
a  wishes  or  permits  it ;  if  he  becomes  a  father,  his  children 
"  are  born  slaves  as  well  as  himself,  his  rights  over  his 
"  wife  and  children  are  subordinate  to  those  which  the 
"  master  has  over  them.  The  slave  is  first  a  slave  and 
"  then  a  man.*  <<  A  peasant  in  the  village  of  Celo  Molody, 
"  near  Moscow,"  observes  Dr.  Clarke,  "  who  had  been 
u  fortunate  enough  to  scrape  together  a  little  wealth,  wish- 
"  ed  to  marry  his  daughter  to  a  tradesman  of  the  city,  and 
"  offered  15  thousand  roubles  for  her  freedom — a  most 
"  unusual  price,  and  a  much  greater  sum  than  persons  of 
"  his  class,  situated  as  he  was,  will  be  found  to  possess. 
"  The  tyrant  took  the  ransom,  and  then  told  the  father 
"  that  both  the  girl  and  the  money  belonged  to  him  ;  and 
"  therefore  she  must  continue  among  the  number  of  his 
u  slaves."' 

If  the  negroes  (often  active  and  energetic  in  their  own 
country)  are  accused  of  indolence  and  apathy  in  the  colo- 
nies, so  are  the  lively  Russians  themselves  when  benumbed 
by  slavery.  €*  Other  nations,"  says  Dr.  Clarke,  "  speak 
"  of  Russian  indolence,  which  is  remarkable,  as  no  people 
"  are  naturally  more  lively,  or  more  disposed  to  employ- 
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"  ment.  We  may,  perhaps,  assign  a  cause  for  their  inac- 
tivity. It  is  necessary.  Can  there  exist  excitement  to 
"  labour,  when  it  is  certain  that  a  tyrant  will  bereave 
"  industry  of  all  its  reward.  The  only  property  a  Russian 
"  nobleman  allows  his  slave  to  possess,  is  the  food  he  can- 
*  not  or  will  not  eat  himself.  The  hark  of  trees,  chaff  and 
"  other  refuse,  grass,  and  fish  oil."  "  With  regard,*  says 
Mr.  Heber,  "  to  the  idleness  of  the  lower  classes  in 
'''•Russia,  of  which  we  have  heard  great  complaints,  it 
"  appears  that  when  they  have  an  interest  in  exertion,  they 
"by  no  means  want  industry.  Great  proprietors,  who 
>'  never  raise  their  abrock,  such  as  Count  Sheremotoff, 
*>  have. very  rich  .and  prosperous  peasants."  Again,  .?'  We 
"  observed  a  striking  difference  between  the  peasants  of  the 
'.'  crown,  and  those  of  individuals.  The  former  are  ail  in 
"  comparatively  easy  circumstances.  Their  abrock  or  rent 
"  is  fixed,  and  as  they  are  sure  it  will  never  be  raised,  they 
'.'  are  more  industrious." 

If  the  miseries  of  slavery  in  the  Colonies,  occasionally 
exasperate  the  slaves  to  desperation,  and  impel  them  tp 
atrocities,  which  diffuse  general  apprehension  and  alarm, 
the. same  thing  occurs  in  Russia.  "  In  such  instances," 
observes  Dr.  Clarke,  "  the  peasants  take  the  law  into 
"  their  own  hands,  and  assassinate  their  lords.  To  prevent 
"this,  the  latter  live  in  cities,  remote  from  their  own 
"  people,  and  altogether  unmindful  of  all  that  concerns 
"  their  slaves,  except  the  tribute  they  are  to  pay."  Mr. 
Birkbeck  relates  the  following  anecdote  of  a  planter,  whom 
he  met  in  a  tavern  in  Virginia,  and  Dr.  Clarke  informs  us 
that  Russia  can  supply  many  parallel  cases :  "  One  gentle- 
,"  man,"  says  Mr.  Birkbeck,  *  in  a  poor  state  of  health,  dared 
"  not  encounter  the  rain,  but  was  wretched  at  the  thoughts 
"  of  his  family  being  for  one  night  without  his  protection 
"  from  his  own  slaves.  He  was  suffering  under  the  effects 
"  of  a  poisonous  potion,  administered  by  a  negro  who  was 
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44  his  personal  servant"  Dr.  Clarke  observes,  "  Many  of 
44  the  Russian  nobles  dare  not  venture  near  their  own 
"  villages,  through  fear  of  the  vengeance  they  have  merited 
"  by  their  crimes."  It  has  occurred  to  myself,  while  in 
the  state  of  Mississippi,  to  hear  a  well  authenticated 
instance  of  a  planter,  who  was  compelling  his  slaves  to 
work  during  a  great  part  of  the  night,  having  been  sur- 
prised asleep  on  the  trunk  of  a  tree,  on  which  he  had  sat 
down  to  inspect  them,  shot  with  his  own  rifle,  and  then 
burnt  in  the  ashes  of  their  midnight  fires ;  and  Mr.  Heber 
remarks,  when  in  Russia,  "  The  brother  of  ,*  lady  of  our 
44  acquaintance,  who  had  a  great  distillery,  disappeared 
"  suddenly,  and  was  pretty  c»:sily  guessed  to  have  been 
"  thrown  into  a  boiling  copper  by  his  slaves.1"  He  adds, 
"  domestic  servants  (slaves)  sometimes  revenge  themselves 
44  in  a  terrible  mapner." 

If  travellers  in  America  find  the  prisons  in  the  slave- 
states  filled  with  slaves,  (as  I  did  almost  universally,)  Mr. 
Heber  remarks,  "  the  prisons  of  Moscow  and  Kastroma 
44  were  chiefly  filled  with  runaway  slaves,  who  were  for  the 
44  most  part  in  irons." 

If,  in  passing  from  a  free  into  a  slave-state  in  America, 
the  change  is  instantly  visible,  even  to  the  most  careless 
eye,  and  nature  herself  seems  to  droop  and  sicken  under 
the  withering  influence  of  slavery ;  the  case  is  precisely  the 
same  in  Europe.  "  The  houses,"  says  Hall,  in  his  travels 
in  America,  "  universally  shaded  with  large  verandahs, 
44  seem  to  give  notice  of  a  southern  climate :  the  huts  round 
44  them,  open  to  the  elements,  tell  a  less  pleasing  tale :  they 
44  inform  the  traveller  he  has  entered  on  a  land  of  free  men 
44  and  slaves,  and  he  beholds  the  scene  marred  with  wretched 
44  dwellings,  and  wretched  faces !  And  if  the  miserable 
44  condition  of  the  negro  leave  him  mind  for  reflection,  he 
44  might  laugh  in  his  chains,  to  see  haw  slavery  has  stricken 
44  the  land  with  ugliness.     The  smiling  villages  and  happy 
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"  population  of  the  eastern  aad  central  states,  give  place  to 
"  the  splendid  equipages  of  a  few  planters,  and  a  wretched 
"  negro  population,  crawling  among  filthy  hovels.  For 
"  villages,  after  crossing  the  Susquehanna,  there  are  scarcely 
"  any :  there  are  only  plantations — the  very  name  speaks 
"  volumes  ! "  My  own  personal  observation  enables  me  to 
subscribe  to  the  fidelity  of  this  picture,  and  from  a  recent 
communication  which  now  lies  before  me  from  America,  in 
reply  to  some  inquiries  transmitted  to  that  country  on  the 
subject,  I  extract  the  following  remarks :  "  It  is  believed 
"  that  po  country  can  furnish  a  more  full  and  clear  oppor- 
"  tunity,  than  the  United  States  of  America  do  at  this 
-"  time,  of  attesting  the  effect  of  domestic  slavery  upon  the 
"  industry  and  prosperity  of  a  nation,  and  the  relative 
"  value  or  profit  of  free  and  slave  labour.  The  states  of 
"Maine,  Massachusets,  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  Ver- 
"  mont,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania,  are 
*'  now  cultivated  almost  entirely  by  free  men.  These  states 
"  lie  under  a  more  rigorous  climate,  and  possess  a  less 
"  fertile  soil  than  the  southern  states,  yet  the  prosperous 
"  situation  of  the  country,  the  general  comfort  of  the  inha- 
"  bitants,  and  the  improved  condition  of  agriculture  in 
"  those  free  states,  compared  with  the  slave  states,  are  so 
"  obvious  as  to  strike  the  traveller  immediately,  as  he  passes 
"  from  the  one  district  to  the  other.  In  the  one,  we  find 
"  the  whole  country  divided  into  small  farms  of  from  100 
"  to  500  acres  of  land;  on  each  of  these  tracts  is  generally 
"  erected  a  comfortable  dwelling-house,  with  the  necessary 
*'  out-buildings,  which  are  surrounded  by  well  cultivated 
"  fields,  in  good  order.  In  this  district,  the  farmers,  with 
"  but  few  exceptions,  annually  realize  a  small  profit,  by 
"  which  they  are  enabled,  as  their  children  attain  to  man- 
"  hood,  to  make  respectable  provision  for  their  establish- 
"  ment  in  business.  In  the  other,  we  meet  here  and  there, 
*'  thinly  scattered  over  a  wretchedly  cultivated  district  of 
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"  country,  a  mansion-house,  commonly  in  bad  repair,  but- 
"  rounded  by  a  number  of  dirty  beggarly  huts,  crowded 
"  with  ragged  negroes  and  mulattoes,  and  the  whole  bear- 
"  ing  the  strongest  marks  of  oppression  and  suffering,  in 
"  which  the  half-starved  neglected  cattle,  and  other  domes- 
*'  tic  animals,  evidently  participate.  In  other  words,  in 
"  those  districts  where  the  system  of  slavery  is  in  fuU 
"  operation,  the  population  is  composed  of  the  two  extreme 
''  conditions  of  society,  viz.  the  rich  and  the  poor :  and  we 
"  meet  with  scarcely  any  of  that  middling  class,  which  in 
"  all  countries  constitutes  its  most  valuable  members,  and 
"  its  most  efficient  strength."  It  is  observed  of  a  slave 
district  in  Russia,  in  •  the  "  Memoirs  of  the  Court  of  St 
*'  Petersburg,"  "  A  few  cities  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  life, 
*'  and  exhibit  palaces,  because  whole  provinces  lie  desolate, 
"  or  contain  only  wretched  hovels,  in  which  you  would 
"  expect  to  find  bears  rather  than  men."  Coxe  observes, 
in  his  journey  from  Stockholm  to  Carlscrona,  "  After 
"  haying  witnessed  the  slavery  of  the  peasants  in  Russia  and 
"  Poland,  it  was  a  pjeasjng  satisfaction  to  find  myself  again 
"  among  free  men,  in  a  kingdom  where  there  is  a  more  equal 
"  division  of  property,  where  there  is  no  vassalage;  where 
"  the  lowest  order  enjoy  a  security  of  person  and  property 
"  and  where  the  advantages  resulting  from  this  right,  are 
"  visible  to  the  commonest  observer.  Norway  is  blessed 
"  with  a  particular  code,  called  the  '  Norway  Law.'  By  this 
"  law — the  palladium  of  Norway,  the  peasants  are  free;  a  few 
"  only  excepted  on  certain  noble  estates  near  Frederickstadt 
'?  The  benefits  of  the  Norway  code  are  so  visible,  as  to  the 
"  general  effect  on  the  happiness,  and  on  the  appearance 
"  of  the  peasants,  that  a  traveller  must  be  blind  who  does 
"  not  instantly  perceive  the  difference  between  the  free 
"  peasants  of  Norway,  and  the  enslaved  vassals  of  Denmark, 
"  though  both  living  under  the  same  government," 
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If,  in  the  West  Indies  and  America,  you  are  often  sur- 
prised and  grieved  by  the  strange  assertion,  that  the  condi- 
tion of  the  slaves  is  as  good  as  that  of  the  labourers  in  Eng- 
land, as  if  mere  animal  sustenance  were  all  that  is  necessary 
for  the  happiness  of  a  rational  and  immortal  being,  the  same 
proof  is  often  afforded  in  Russia,  of  the  degree  in  which 
familiarity  with  slavery  maty  degrade  man  in  the  estimate 
of  his  fellow  man,  and  render  a  feudal  lord  insensible  to  all 
that  constitutes  the  essence  of  freedom.  "  There  is,  "  said 
one  of  the  Russian  princes  to  Dr.  Clarke,  addressing  hira- 
sfelf  to  him  with  an  sir  of  triumph,  "more  of  the  reality  of 
"  slavery  in  England  than  in  Russia/1 

And  if,  in  the  West  Indies,  there  is  a  general  prejudice 
against  emancipation,  and  the  idea  of  imparting  to  slaves 
the  privileges  of  freedom  is  regarded .  as  theoretical  and 
visionary;  similar  errors  and  prejudices  have  prevailed,  and 
perhaps  still  prevail  in  many  parts  of  Europe.  "The 
"  generality  of  the  Polish  nobles,"  observes  Coxe,  "are  not 
"  inclined  either  to  establish  or  give  efficacy  to  arty  regula- 
"  tions  in  favour  of  the  peasants,  whom  they  consider  as 
"  not  entitled  to  the  common  rights  of  humanity!"  "  I 
"  was  much  surprised  to  find,"  says  the  same  author,  "  upon 
"  inquiry,  that  no  noble  in  Russia  had  franchised  his  vassals; 
"  but  I  may  venture  to  predict  that  the  time  is  not  far  dis- 
"  tant,  although  an  almost  general  prejudice  seems  to  prevail, 
"  with  respect  to  the  incapacity  of  the  peasants  for  receiving 
"  their  liberty-  And  this,  perhaps,  may  be  true  in  the 
"  literal  sense,  as  many  of  them,  unless  properly  instructed, 
"  would  scarcely  be  able  to  derive  a  solid  advantage  from 
"  their  freedom,  which  might  be  considered  by  some  as  an 
"  exception*  from  labour,  and  a  permission  for  licentiousness. 
"  A  century  ago,  perhaps,  no  one  in  Russia  would  have. 
"  ventured  to  debate  the  question,  whether  the  peasants 
"  might  to  be  free? 

And  yet  emancipation  has  proceeded  rapidly  in  Europe, 
with  what  brilliant  success,  let  Ganilh  himself  inform  us : 


"  The  enfranchisement  of  the  European  population,  has 
"  been  followed  by  tillage  and  cultivation,  by  the  con- 
"  version  of  cabins  into  cottages,  hamlets  into  villages, 
"  villages  into  towns,  and  towns  into  cities,  by  the  establish- 
"  ment  of  industry  and  commerce,  of  public  order,  and  of 
"  social  power.  The  people  who  have  first  distinguished 
"  themselves  on  the  political  theatre,  are  precisely  those 
"  who  have  first  substituted  the  labour  of  the  freeman  for 
"  that  of  the  slave ;  and  other  nations  have  only  been  able 
"  to  rise  to  the  same  prosperity  by  imitating  their  example* 
"  In  fine,  the  era  of  the  economical  and  political  regenera- 
"  tion  of  modern  Europe,  is  coincident  with  the  abolition 
"  of  real  and  personal  slavery ." 

And  why  may  not  the  same  glorious  consequences  follow 
the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  West.  Is  it  in  Europe  only 
that  the  mind  can  awaken  from  the  torpor  of  slavery  to 
life  and  intelligence  ?  What  shall  we  say,  then,  to  the 
abolition  of  slavery,  under  British  auspices,  in  Ceylon,  in 
Java,  in  Sumatra,  and  in  St.  Helena  ?  Or  is  it  the  African 
alone  who  imbibes  a  poison  from  the  bitter  cup  which  no 
antidote  can  cure,  but  which  flows  in  the  veins,  and  attaints 
the  blood  of  his  latest  posterity  ?  To  you,  Sir,  it  would 
be  most  unjust  to  impute  such  an  opinion ;  but  if  it  should 
be  entertained  by  any  of  your  countrymen,  I  would  refer 
them  to  the  experiment  lately  made  in  Columbia,  where  a 
great  body  of  slaves  have  been  emancipated,  who  are  said 
"  to  have  conducted  themselves  with  a  degree  of  indus- 
"  try,  sobriety,  and  order,  highly  creditable  to  them."  I 
would  refer  them  to  the  instance  of  the  American  slaves  who 
joined  the  British  standard  in  the  last  war,  and  who  are 
now  settled  in  Trinidad ;  where,  under  the  protection  of 
Sir  Ralph  Woodford,  the  Governor,  "  they  are  earning 
"  their  subsistence,"  Mr.  Wilberforce  informs  us,  "  with 
"  so  much  industry  and  good  conduct,  as  to  have  put 
'*  to    silence    all    the  calumnies  which   were  first  urged 
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of  a  traveller,  whose  authority  they  will  not  dispute,  the 
enterprising  and  philosophical  Humboldt :  "  In  all  these 
"  excursions,11  he  observes,  "  we  were  agreeably  surprised, 
"  not  only  at  the  progress  of  agriculture,  but  the  increase 
"  of  a  free,  laborious  population,  accustomed  to  toil,  and 
"  tot>  poor  to  rely  on  the  assistance  of  slaves.  White  and 
"  black  fanners  had  everywhere  separate  establishments." 
"  I  love  to  dwell  on  these  details  of  Colonial  industry, 
"  because  they,  prove  to  the  inhabitants  of  Europe,  what 
"  to  the  enlightened  inhabitants  of  the  Colonies  has  long 
"  ceased  to  be  doubtful,  that  the  Continent  of  Spanish 
"  America  can  produce  Sugar  and  Indigo  by  free  hands, 
"  and  that  the  unhappy  slaves  are  capable  of  becoming 
"  peasants,  farmers,  and  landholders."  I  woald  refer 
them  to  the  interesting  and  flourishing  colony  of  Sierra 
Leone,  that  morning  star  of  Africa,  which  beams  so  brightly 
on  het  sable  brow.  Or,  lastly,  I  would  refer  them  to  a 
dark  page  in  your  Colonial  history,  where  the  refutation  of 
their  opinion  is  written  in  characters  of  fire. 

Why,  then,  I  would  ask  again,  may  not  the  same 
glorious  consequences,  which  followed  the  abolition  of 
slavery  in  Europe,  follow  its  abolition  in  the  West? 
c*  The  abolition  of  the  slave-trade,**  says  Brougham, 
"  assisted  by  subordinate  arrangements,  similar  to 
"  those  adopted  in  the  ancient  states,  in  the  feudal 
"kingdoms,  and  in  the  American  Colonies,  will  most 
"  undoubtedly  alter  the  whole  face  of  things  in  the  new 
"  world.  The  negroes,  placed  in  almost  the  same  cir- 
"  cumstances  with  the  bondmen  of  aiyuent  Europe  and 
"  the  slaves  of  the  classic  times,  will  begin  the  same 
"  career  of  improvement.  The  society  of  the  West  Indies 
"  wiH  no  longer  be  that  anomalous,  defective,  and  disgust- 
"  ing  monster  of  political  existence,  which  we  have  so 
"  often  been  forced  to  contemplate  in  the  course  of  this 
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"  inquiry.  The  foundation  of  rapid  improvement  will  be 
"  securely  laid,  both  for  the  whites,  the  negroes,  and  the 
"  mixed  race.  A  strong  and  compact  political  structure 
"  will  arise,  under  die  influence  of  a  mild,  civilized,  and 
"  enlightened  system.  The  vast  Continent  ef  Africa  will 
"  keep  pace  with  the  quick  improvement  of  the  world 
"  which  she  ha*  peopled;  and  in  those  regions  where,  as  yet, 
"  only  the  war-whoop,  the  lash,  and  the  cries  of  misery, 
"  have  divided  with  the  beasts  the  silence  of  the  desalt, 
"  our  children,  and  the  children  of  our  slaves,  may  enjoy 
"  the  delightful  prospect  of  that  benign  and  splendid  reign, 
"  which  is  exercised  by  the  arts,  the  sciences,  and  the 
"  virtues  of  modern  Europe." 

Such,  Sir,  is  the  animating  picture  of  the  future  fortunes 
of  the  Negro  race.  It  is  drawn,  not  by  a  Philanthropist 
in  the  shades  of  retirement,  but  by  a  Politician,  who  had 
meditated  deeply  on  Colonial  Policy,  who  brought  to  the 
consideration  of  this  difficult  topic,  a  mind  second  to  few 
in  capacity  and  vigour,  and  enriched  with  die  most  valuable 
information,  commercial,  political,  and  moral,  on  ail  topics 
connected  with  the  interests  of  the  Colonies.  It  is  a  sketch 
from  the  hand  of  a  master,  but  of  a  master  more  eminent 
for  the  distinctness  of  his  conceptions,  and  the  bold  linea- 
ments of  his  prominent  figures,  than  for  the  embellishments 
of  a  luxuriant  fancy,  or  the  warm  colouring  of  romantic  or 
impassioned  feeling. 

Nor  was  the  expectation  that  the  abolition  of  slavery, 
with  all  its  beneficial  results,  would  follow  the  abolition  of 
the  slave-trade,  confined  to  Mr.  Brougham.  "Not  I  only," 
says  Mr.  Wilberforce,  "  but  all  the  chief  advocates  of  the 
"  Abolition  of  the  Slave-trade — Mr.  Pitt,  Mr.  Fox,  Lord 
"  Grenville,  Lord  Grey,  and  every  other— scrupled  not  to 
"  declare,  from  the  very  first,  that  their  object  was,  by 
"  ameliorating  regulations,  and  more  especially  by  stopping 
"  that  influx  of  uninstructed  savages,    which  furnished  an 
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"  excuse  for  continuing  a  harsh  system  of  management,  and 
"  prevented  masters  from  looking  to  their  actual  stock  of 
"  slaves  for  keeping  up  their  number,  to  be  surely,  though 
"  slowly,  advancing  towards  the  period  when  these  unhappy 
"  bangs  might  exchange  their  degraded  state  of  slavery  for 
"  that  of  a  free  and  industrious  peasantry." 

Mr.  William  Smith  observes,    "  That  he  scrupled  not  to 
"  avow  and  to  nfuuntaitv,  nor  had  he  ever,  at  any  period  of 
"  the  Slave-trade  controversy*   scrupled  to  avow  afid  to 
"  maintain,  that  the  ultimate  object  of  every  friend  of  jus- 
"  tice  and  humanity  in  this  country,  must  and  ought  to  be, 
"  eventually  to  extend  freedom  to  every  individual  within 
"  the   domimons  of    Great   Britain ;    that  this  freedom 
"  belonged  to  them  of  right ;    and  that  to  withhold  it  be- 
"  y*fr&  the  necessity  of  the  case,  and  especially  to  with- 
"  hold  it  systematically,    and  in  intention,  for  ecer,    was 
"  the  very  grossest  injustice.     He  admitted,   indeed,   that 
"  immediate  emancipation  might  be  an  injury,   and  not.  a 
"  benefit,  to  the  slaves  themselves :  a  period  of  preparation 
"  seemed  to  be  necessary.       The  ground  of  this  delay, 
"  however,    was  not  the  intermediate  advantage  to  be  de- 
"  rived  from  their  labour,  but  a  conviction  of  its  expediency 
u  s&  it  respected  themselves.      We  had  to  compensate  to 
"  these  wretched  beings  for  age*  of  injustice ;    we  were 
"  bound  by  the  strongest  obligations  to  train  up  these  sub- 
"  jects  of  our  past  injustice  and  tyranny,  for  an  equal  par- 
"  ticipation  with  ourselves  in  the  blessings  of  liberty,  and 
"  the  protection  of  law ;  and  by  these  considerations  ought 
"%our  measures  to  be  strictly  and  conscientiously  regulated. 
"  It  was-only  while  proceeding  in  such  a  course  of  action, 
"  adopted  on  principle  and  steadily  pursued,  that  we  could 
"  be  justified  in  the  retention  of  the  negroes  in  slavery  for 
"  a  single  hour ;  and  he  trusted  that  the  eyes  of  all  men, 
"  both  here  and  in  the  Colonies,  would  be  opened  to  this 
"  view  of  the  subject,  as  their  clear  and  indispensable  duty." 
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And  why  have  to  many  yetirs  elapsed  without  any  syste- 
matic approach  to  that  happy  change  in  the  structure   of 
Colonial  society,  which  was  so  generally  expected  to  follow 
the  aboMtion  of  the  Slave-trade  ?     Is  it  not  because  the 
circumstances  of  the  planters  have  never  yet  been  such  as 
to  compel  them  to  introduce  those  "  subordinate  arrange- 
ments," those  "  ameliorating  regulations,"  adopted  by  the 
ancient  states  and  feudal  kingdoms  of  Europe  P     But  the 
time  is  probably  at  hand,  when  necessity  will  force  them  to 
adopt  the  most  economical  mode  of  culture,  however  averse 
to  change  and  innovation.     The  nation  will  ftot  long  con- 
sent to  support  a  wasteful  system  of  cultivation,  at  the 
expense  of  great  national  interests,  and  of  an  opening 
commerce  with  60  to  100  millions  of  our  fellow-subjects ; 
and  the  slave  labour  of  the  West  must  fall,  when  bmuglrt 
into  competition  with  the  free  labour  of  the  East. 

Deeply  impressed  with  this  conviction,  I   dwell  with 
peculiar  pleasure  on  every  view  of  this  important  subject, 
which  illustrates  the  connexion  between  the  interest  of  the 
master  and  the  slave.     And  having  had  a  near  view  of 
slavery  in  the  United  States  of  America,    having  seen  the 
dark  aspect  which  it  assumes,  and  the  apprehensions  winch 
it  diffuses,  under  a  government  pre-eminently  free,  in  the 
bosom  of  an  enlightened  people,  and  in  the  sunshine  of 
benign  and  liberal  institutions,    I  am  persuaded  that  such  a 
system  cannot  exist  long,  in  daily  contrast  with  the  enlight- 
ened policy  of  the  new  republics  of  the  West,  and  under 
the  brighter  light  which  the  diffusion  of  the  gospel  is  shed- 
ding  over  the  globe.      I  rejoice,   therefore,    in  the  conclu- 
sion, that  the  same  measures — the  mitigation  and  gradual 
abolition  of  slavery, — which  are  best  calculated  to  avert  a 
crisis  which  it  is  impossible  to  contemplate  without  dismay; 
are  precisely  those  which,  it  would  appear  from  the  pre- 
ceding  pages,   are  most  adapted  to  promote  the  immediate 
interests  of  the  planters,  by  diminishing  the  expenses,  and 
increasing  the  produce  of  their  estates. 
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That  the  removal  of  the  monopoly  which  they  at  present 
enjoy,  will  enhance  the  distress  of  the  West  India  planters, 
it  is  impossible  to  doubt ;  and  the  distress  of  so  Numerous  a 
body,  comprising  some  of  the  most  enlightened  and  estima- 
ble members  of  the  community,  deserves  a  serious  and 
dispassionate  consideration.  That  sympathy  is  unnatural, 
which  is  excited  only  for  sufferers  at  a  distance,  and  that 
sensibility  defective  which  can  feel  only  for  the  slave.  But  it 
is  the  part  of  an  enlightened  Legislator,  when  endeavouring 
to  relieve  one  class  of  the  community,  to  guard  against  the 
injustice  of  transferring  the  burden  to  another;  and  to  re- 
quire from  those  who  solicit  his  interference,  not  only  that 
they  make  out  a  strong  case  of  distress,  but  that  they  prove 
that  they  are  vigorously  pursuing  every  means  within  their 
own  power,  to  extricate  themselves  from  the  difficulties  of 
their  situation. 

It  is  on  these  grounds,  and  not  on  any  vague  idea  that 
Parliament  is  pledged  to  support  them,  that  the  West 
Indians  should  rest  their  claims.  Even  with  respect  to  the 
absolute  prohibition  of  a  trade  which  Parliament  had  en- 
couraged, Mr.  Pitt  repelled  the  idea  of  the  Legislature 
being  restrained  by  a  reference  to  the  past,. from  exercising 
its  free  discretion  with  regard  to  the  future.  With  how 
much  greater  warmth  would  he  have  rejected  such  an 
assumption,  in  the  .case  of  a  protecting  duty,  which  encou- 
rages a  system  of  cultivation  unnecessarily  expensive,  which 
acts  like  an  oppressive  tax  on  the  export  of  our  manufac- 
tures, and  which  operates  with  a  most  malignant  and  widely 
extended  influence  on  the  industry,  energy,  and  resources 
of  our  Indian  Empire.  He  observes,  "  It  is  chiefly  on  the 
"  presumed  ground  of  our  being  bound  by  a  parliamentary 
"sanction,  heretofore  given  to  the  African  slave-trade,  that 
"  this  argument  against  the  abolition  is  rested.  Is  there 
"  any  one  regulation  of  any  part  of  our  commerce,  which, 
"  if  this  argument  be  valid,  may  not  equally  be  objected  to, 
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"  on  the  ground  of  its  affecting  some  man's  patrimony, 
"  softie  man's  property,  or  some  man's  expectations.  Let 
"  it  never  be  forgotten,  that  the  argument  I  am  canvassing 
"  would  be  just  as  strong  if  the  possession  affected  were 
*  small,  and  the  possessors  humble ;  for  on  every  principle 
"of  justice,  the  property  of  every  single  individual,-  or 
"  number  of  individuals,  is  as  sacred  as  that  of  the  great 
"  body  of  West  Indians.  It  is  scarcely  possible  to  lay  a 
"  duty  on  any  one  article  which  may  not,  when  first  im- 
"  posed,  be  said  m  some  way  to  affect  the  property  of 
"  individuals,  and  even  of  some  entire  classes  of  the  com- 
"  munity.  If  the  laws  respecting  the  slave-trade  imply 
"  a  contract  for  its  perpetual  continuance,  I  will  venture 
"  to  say  there  does  not  pass  a  year  without  some  act 
"  equally  pledging  the  faith  of  Parliament,  and  the  perpe- 
"  tuating  some  other  branch  of  commerce." 

It  is  not  then  on  the  plea  of  a  parliamentary  pledge,  but 
simply  on  the  grounds  of  the  extent  of  their  distress,  and 
their  inability  to  relieve  themselves,  that  the  West  India 
planters  should  found  their  claims  for  support. 

But  this  inability,  however  real,  will  perpetually  be  called 
in  question,  until  they  have  introduced  every  practicable 
improvement  into  their  system  of  cultivation.  When  they 
have  relieved  that  system  from  its  superfluous  machinery, 
and  have  made  arrangement*  for  the  gradual  elevation  of 
their  slaves  to  the  condition  of  free  labourers,  they  will 
have  prepared  themselves  to  crane  before  Parliament  with 
a  better  case;  and  will  have  laid  the  foundation  for  such 
a  change  in  the  structure  of  Colonial  society,  as  will  ulti- 
mately contribute  greatly  to  their  prosperity,  and  will 
exhibit  in  our  West  India  Islands,  another  happy  illus- 
tration of  the  truth  of  the  position,  that  the  labour  of 
free  men  is  cheaper  than  the  labour  of  slaves. 
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Thb  Honourable  Joshua  Steele,  whose  communications  have 
been  referred  to  in  the  preceding  letter,  and  form  so  valuable  a 
part  of  Dr.  Dickson's  work,  was  a  very  intelligent  gentleman,  of 
large  West  India  property,  who,  previous  to  visiting  his  estates 
in  Barbadoes,  lived  many  years  in  ^London,  in  habits  of  intimacy 
with  persons  of  rank  and  character.  He  was  Vice-president  of 
the  London  Society  of  Arts,  Manufactures,  and  Commerce,  and 
was  supposed  to  be  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Dublin  Society. 
He  went  to  Barbadoes  late  in  life,  where  he  was  a  member  of 
the  Council,  and  officiated  some  time  as  Chief  Justice.  He  was 
also  the  Founder  of  the  Barbadoes  Society  of  Arts,  Manufactures, 
and  Commerce,  and  President,  t31  it  had  acquired  some  strength* 
when  the  Governor  became  President,  and  Mr.  Steele  Vice- 
president.  He  arrived  in  Barbadoes  in  1780.  The  Society  was 
founded  in  1731,  and  in  1787  and  1788,  "  he  contrived  to  give 
'.'  in  the  Barbadoes  Gazette,  (by  his  account  of  several  conversa- 
"  lions,)  faithful  copies  of  the  material  part  of  the  manuscript 
"  minutes  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Society  in  their  Committees,*' 
under  the  signature  of  Philo  Xylon. 

In  1790,  about  10  years  after  his  arrival  in  Barbadoes,  he 
writes  to  Dr.  Dickson,  who  had  also  been  a  resident  in  that 
island  as  private  secretary  to  Governor  Hay :  "  Upon  observing 
"  all  this/'  (the  abuses  which  still  continued  on  his  plantation, 
after  his  attempts  to  correct  them  in  the  ordinary  way,)  "  I  re- 
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"  solved  to  make  a  further  experiment,  in  order  to  try  whether 
"  I  could  not  obtain  the  labour  of  my  negroes  by  voluntary 
"  means,  instead  of  the  old  method — by  violence,  ami  that  in 
"  such  away  as  should  be  proof  against  the  insidious  insinuations 
"  of  my  superintendent ;  when,  for  a  small  pecuniary  reward, 
"  over  and  above  their  usual  allowances,  the  poorest,  feeblest, 
"  and  by  character  the  most  indolent  negroes  in  the  whole  gang, 
"  cheerfully  performed  the  holing  of  my  land  for  canes,  (generally 
"  said  to  be  the  most  laborious  work,)  for  less  than  a  fourth  part 
"  of  the  stated  price  paid  to  the  undertakers  for  holing.  Of  this 
"  there  is  a  pretty  exact  account  given  in  Philo  Xylon's  eighth 
"  letter.  I  repeated  the  like  experiment  the  following  year  with 
"  equal  success,  and  on  the  18th  Nov.  1789,  I  gave  also  my 
"  slaves  tenements  of  land,  and  pecuniary  wages,  by  the  hour, 
"  the  day,  or  the  week,  for  their  labour  and  services,  nearly 
"  according  to  the  plan  described  in  Philo  Xylon's  ninth  letter, 
"  and  soon  after  dismissed  my  superintendant."  The  account  to 
which  he  alludes  in  Philo  Xylon's  eighth  letter,  is  the  follow- 
ing : — "  A  planter  offered  a  premium  of  two-pence  halfpenny  a 
"  day,  or  a  pistreen  per  week,  with  the  usual  allowance  to 
"  holers,  of  a  dram  with  molasses,  to  any  twenty-five  of  his 
"  negroes,  men  and  women,  who  would  undertake  to  hole  for 
"  canes,  an  acre  per  day,  at  about  ninety-six  and  half  holes  for 
"  each  negro  to  the  acre.  The  whole  gang  were  ready  to 
"  undertake  it,  but  only  fifty  of  the  volunteers  were  accepted, 
"  and  many  among  them  were  those,  who,  on  much  lighter 
"  occasions,  had  usually  pleaded  infirmity  and  inability.  But 
"  the  ground  having  been  moist,  they  holed  twelve  acres  within 
"  six  days,  with  great  ease  :  having  had  an  hour,  more  or  less, 
"  every  evening,  to  spare;  and  the  like  experiment  was  repeated 
"  with  the  same  success.  More  experiments,  with  such  pre- 
"  miums,  on  weeding  and  deep  hoeing,  were  made  by  task-work 
"  per  acre,  and  all  succeeded  in  like  manner,  their  premiums 
"  being  all  perpetually  paid  them  in  proportion  to  their  perfbrm- 
"  ance.  But  afterwards,  some  of  the  same  people  being  put 
"  (without  premium)  to  weed  on  a  loose  uncultivated  soil  in  the 
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"  common  manner,  eighteen  negroes  did  not  do  as  much,  in  a 
"  given  time,  as  six  Had  performed  of  the  like  sort  of  work,  a  few 
"  days  before,  with  the  premium  of  the  two-pence  halfpenny. 

"  But  these  heterodox  experiments  did  not  pass  without 
"  censure.  However,  die  plain  answer  is,  that  by  the  last 
"  experiment,  where  eighteen  negroes,  under  the  whip,  did 
"  not  do  as  much  as  six  with  the  premium,  the  planter  was 
"clearly  convinced  that  saving  time,  by  doing  in  one  day  as 
"  much  as  would  otherwise  require  three  dogs,  was  worth  more 
"  than  double  the  premium,  the  timely  effects  on  vegetation 
"  being  critical.  And  moreover,  it  was  remarkable,  that  during 
"  the  operations  under  the  premium,  there  were  no  pretended 
"  disorders,  no  crowding  to  the  sick-house.  But  according  to 
"  the  vulgar  mode  of  governing  negro-slaves,  they  feel  only  the 
"  desponding  fear  of  punishment  for  doing  less  than  they  ought, 
"  without  being  sensible  that  the  settled  allowance  of  food  and 
"  clothing  is  given,  and  should  be  accepted  as  a  reward  for  doing 
"  work :  while,  in  task-work,  the  expectation  of  winning  the 
"  reward,  and  the  fear  of  losing  it,  have  a  double  operation  on 
"  their  minds  to  exert  their  endeavours." 

In  Philo  Xylon's  ninth  letter,  to  which  he  alludes,  Mr.  Steele 
shows,  that  by  giving  his  slaves  tenements  of  land,  and  pecuniary 
wages,  the  expense  of  employing  the  labour  of  three  hundred 
copyhold  bond  slaves,   including  the  value  of  the  land  given  to 

them,  is  only £1283  15s  Od 

While  that  of  three  hundred  slaves  under  the 

ordinary  management,  is  at  £5  14s  each  .  .     1710    0     0 

Making  a  saving  of  currency 426    5    0 

Or  sterling 334    9    3 

Dr.  Dickson,  who  had  carefully  examined  the  subject  of  slave 
labour,  and  who  has  published  some  excellent  Tables  of  Labour 
Annuities,  the  result  of  practical  experience  and  scientific 
investigation,  considers  the  preceding  estimates  of  saving  and 
profit  to  be  stated  with  great  moderation.     He  notices  them  in 
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many  parts  of  his  work,  and  among  others  in  the  following 


"  Thus,  then,  all  things  conspire  to  prove,  that  the  returns 
"  of  slave  labour  on  sugar  plantations  have  been,  and  are  still 
"  very  rapidly  declining.  The  ground  on  which  the  planter 
«<  stands  has  never  been  firm,  and  it  is  now  fast  sinking  under 
"his  feet  To  save  himself  from  the  opening  gulph,  he  must 
"  reduce  ike  enormous  expense  of  producing  his  article,  by  some 
"  such  means  as  those  recommended  by  the  success  of  Mr. 
"  Steele,  and  other  wise  economists  in  sugar  cultivation.  He 
/'must  call  forth  the  latent  vigour  of  iiis  slaves  by  rewards, 
<f  and  abate,  in  every  possible  way,  the  waste,  theft,  idleness, 
"  desertion,  pretended  sickness,  and  secret  reluctance  and  oppo- 
"  sition,  which  must  always,  more  or  less,  diminish  ike  labour  of 
"  slaves.  '  For  a  slave,'  as  Adam  Smith  observes,  '  can  have  no 
"  other  interest  than  to  eat  and  waste  as  much,  and  work  as 
"  little  as  possible." 

"  We  might  be  thought  to  refine  too  much,  were  we  to  attempt 
'*  to  calculate  the  diminution  of  labour  caused  by  these  moral 
"  evils  of  slavery.  And  beside,  we  could  offer  no  estimate 
"  half  so  satisfactory  as  that  given  above,  of  the  actual  saving 
"  by  the  system  recommended;-  which  saving  is  nothing  else 
"  than  the  amount  of  what  is  lost,  by  attempting  the  impossibility 
"  of  curing  the  moral  incapacity  of  slaves  by  force  instead  o/ 
/<  reward," 

SIERRA  LEONE. 

This  Colony  may  be  said  to  owe  its  origin  to  the  liberality 
and  benevolent  exertions  of  the  celebrated  Granville  §£ARP. 
At  the  time  when  the  decision  of  Lord  Mansfield,  in  the 
memorable  case  of  the  Negro,  Somerset,  had  established  the 
axiom,  that  "  as  soon  as  any  slave  sets  his  foot  on  English 
"  ground,  he  becomes  free,"  there  were  many  negroes  in  Lon- 
don who  had  been  brought  over  by  their  masters.  As  a  large 
proportion  of  these  had  no  longer  owners  to  support  them, 
nor  any  parish  from  which  they  could  claim  relief,  they  fell 
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into  great  distress,   and  resorted  in  crowds    to  their  patron, 
Granville  Sharp,  for  support. 

But  his  means  were  quite  inadequate  to  maintain  them  all, 
even  if  such  a  plan  had  been  desirable  for  the  objects  of  his 
compassion,  and  "  he  formed  a  scheme  for  their  future 
"permanent  support.  He  determined  upon  sending  them 
"  to  some  spot  in  Africa,  the  general  land  of  thqir  ances- 
"  tors,  where,  when  they  were  once  landed  -under  a  proper 
"  leader,  and  with  provisions  for  a  time,  and  proper 
"  implements  of  husbandry,  they  might,  with  but  moderate 
"  industry,  provide  fi>r  themselves."  "  Just  at  this  time,  Mr. 
"  Smeathman,  who  had  lived  for  some  years  at  the  foot  of  the 
f  Sierra  Leone  mountains,  and  who  knew  the  climate  and 
"  nature  of  the.  soil  and  productions  there,  and  who  had 
"  formed  a  plan  for  colonizing  those  parts,  was  in  London, 
"inviting  adventurers,  but  particularly  the  black  poor,  to 
".accompany him  on  his  return  to  his  ancient  abode."  Measures 
for  this  purpose  were  concerted  by  him  and  Granville  Sharp ; 
but  Mr.  Smeathman,  who  was  to  have  conducted  the  black 
colonists,  died  before  they  sailed ;  and  the  care,  and  for  some 
time  the  expense,  of  this  bold  enterprise,  devolved  entirely  on 
Mr.  Sharp.  Nothing  could  be  more  discouraging  than  the 
calamities  which  befel  the  undertaking  from  its  very  outset. 
,Of  400  black  people  who  left  the  Thames  on  the  22nd  Feb. 
1787*  under  convoy  of  his  majesty's  sloop  of  war  Nautilus, 
not  more  than  430  (who  were  afterwards  reduced  to  40)  re* 
,mained  alive  and  Jn  one  body  at  the  end  of  the  rainy  season, 
into  which  they  had  been  thrown  by  the  death  of  Mr.  Smeath- 
jnan,  notwithstanding  Mr.  Sharp's  strenuous  efforts  to  avoid  it. 
Disaster  followed  disaster,  Famine,  disease,  discontent,  de- 
sertion, succeeded  each  other  witfc  frightful  rapidity,  till  the 
year  1789,  when  the  colony,  again  in  a  state  of  improvement, 
was  almost  annihilated  by  a  hostile  attack  from  a  neighbouring 
chief.  About  that  time,  a  company  was  established  in  England 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  forward  the  benevolent  views  of 
the  founder,  which  afterwards  obtained  a  royal  charter  of  incor- 
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poration.  In  1792,  about  1100  negroes  arrived  from  Nora 
Scotia,  under  the  command  of  Lieutenant  Clarkaon.  These 
were  negroes  who  had  been  induced  to  enlist  in  the  British 
army  during  the  American  war,  by  an  offer  of  freedom,  and 
"  who  were  afterwards  carried  to  Nova  Scotia,  under  a  promise 
"  of  regular  allotments  of  land,  which  promise  had  unfortu- 
"  nately  not  been  fulfilled;"  the  climate  being  unfavourable 
to  them,  they  solicited  and  obtained  permission  to  join  the 
colony  at  Sierra  Leone.  In  the  year  1800,  their  numbers  were 
increased  by  the  arrival  of  550  Maroons,  who,  having  risen 
against  the  colonists  of  Jamaica,  and  been  induced,  by  the 
terror  of  blood-hounds,  to  surrender,  were  carried  to  Nova 
Scotia,  and  subsequently  to  Sierra  Leone.  Of  such  elements 
(to  which  have  since  been  added  the  negroes  liberated  from  the 
holds  of  captured  slave-ships)  was  the  colony  of  Sierra  Leone 
composed;  and  nothing  less  than  the  extraordinary  energy, 
fortitude,  and  perseverance  of  our  illustrious  countryman,  could 
have  saved  it  from  the  destruction  with  which  it  was  so  often 
menaced.  "  Certainly,  without  him,  the  Sierra  Leone  Company 
"  would  not  have  been  formed,  and  had  he  not  supported  the 
"  colony,  when  it  so  often  hung,  as  it  were,  by  a  thread,  till  the 
"  formation  of  this  Company,  all  had  been  lost."  This  is  not 
the  place  to  follow  it  through  all  the  vicissitudes  of  its  subse- 
quent history;  but  as  its  actual  condition  is  little  known,  I  will 
give  a  few  extracts  from  various  authorities,  which  will  enable 
the  judicious  reader  to  form  his  own  opinion,  how  far  it  is  likely 
to  realize  the  expectation  of  its  illustrious  founder,  and  to  be 
''  one  day  the  means  of  spreading  the  benefits  of  civilisation 
"  and  Christianity  through  a  considerable  part  of  the  vast  con- 
"  tinent  of  Africa." 

On  the  31st  Oct.  1787,  Granville  Sharp  writes,  "  I  have  had 
"  but  melancholy  accounts  of  my  poor  little  ill-thriven  swarthy 
"  daughter,  the  unfortunate  colony  of  Sierra  Leone. 
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Tlit  following  was  the  population  in  1820  and  1833,  as  given 
in  the  Missionary  Register  of  Dec.  1822. 

July  8,  1880.  Jan.  1,  1888. 

"  Europeans  .  . 120  ...  .  128 

"  Maroons 594  ...  .  601 

"  Nora  Scotians 730  ...  .  722 

"  West  Indians  and  Americans  .      —  ....  85 

"  Natives 1046  ....  3526 

«  Liberated  Africans  . 8076  ....  7969 

"  Disbanded  Soldiers 1216  ....  1103 

v  Kroomeo 727  ...  ,  047 


"  Totals  12,509  15,081 


-"  The  chief  increase  is  apparently  in  the  class  of  natives, 
"while  that  of  liberated  Africans  seems  to  be  somewhat  dimi- 
"  nished ;  but  this  is,  in  part,  occasioned  by  a  difference  of 
"  arrangement  in  the  two  returns.  The  large  number  of  natives, 
"  in  the  native  villages  of  the  Peninsula,  amounting  in  the  last 
"  return  to  1925,  would  have  been  divided,  according  to  the  , 
"  arrangement  in  the  return  of  1820 — into  natives,  properly  so 
"  called;  that  is,  as  we  conceive,  the  Aborigines  of  the  Penin- 
"  aula;  and  liberated  Africans,  livingin  villages,  but  not  under 
"  a  superintendent.  In  the  return  of  181k),  this  distinction 
''  was  made;  and  then  the  whole  number,  amounting  to  1468, 
"  divided  into  400  of  the  first  class,  and  1068  of  the  second, 
''  Both  classes  being  called  '  natives*  in  the  last  return,  the 
"  number  of  liberated  Africans  appears  to  have  diminished ; 
"  while  it  has,  in  met,  greatly  increased,  independently  of  die 
"  addition  of  1590  since  the  date  of  (he  Jast  return.  We  collect 
"  from  these  data,  that  the  number  of  liberated  Africans,  of  all 
"  descriptions,  in  the  colony,  on  £he  1st  of  August,  was  upward 

<'  of  BLBVBN   THOUSAND. 

"  Still  there  is  an  increase  of  the  class  ranked  as  '  natives' 
".in  the  last  return,  to  the  amount  of  nearly  1000;  of  these, 
"  about  one-half  are  in  Freetown,  and  the  other  half  are  chiefly 
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"  resident  in  the  settlements  of  the  liberated  Africans.  This 
"  augmentation  is  derived,  we  conceive,  from  the  influx  of  the 
"  people  bordering  on  the  colony ;  and  is  a  gratifying  indication 
"  of  the  growth  of  mutual  confidence  between  the  colony  and 
"  its  neighbours." 

IMPORTS.  Invoice  Amount. 

"  From  Dec  10,  1816,  to  Nov.  22,  1817  .  •  £75,716  6  0± 

Nor.23,  1817,  to  Dec.  10,  1818  .  .  94,799  14  5£ 

Dec.  11,  1818,  to  Dec.  31,  1819  .  .  80,863  6  llf 

Jan.  1,  1820,  to  Dec.  31,  1820  .  .  66,725  9  4 

Jan.  1,  1821,  to  Dec.  31,  1821  .  .  105,060  15  10 

No.ofVee*b  LogsofAfti-    Tow  of 

employed  in  can  Timber        Rie» 

EXPORTS.  exporting.    Tonnage,     exported,    eiportfrt. 

"Prom  Jan.  1,  to  Dec.  31, 1817-  .  17  •  •  2990  . .  — . .  — 
Jan.  1,  to  Dec  31,  1818. .  22  . .  3659  . .  1517  •  -  278 
Jan.  1,  to  Dec  31,  1819. .  27  • .  5875  . .  2556 . .  1228 
Jan.  1,  to  Dec  31,  1821. .  26  . .  6805  . .  4736  , .     42 


€€ 


Comparative  Statement  of  Duties  collected  in  the  colony  of 
Sierra  Leone  for  the  undermentioned  periods. 

"  Prom  Jan.  1  to  Dec  31,  1817 •  •  £3086    3    7 

Jan.  1  to  Dec  31,  1818 5124    1    3 

Jan.  1  to  Dec.  31,  1819 4656    2    Of 

Jan.  1  to  Dec  31,  1820 6153    5    6 

Jan.  1  to  Dec  31,  1821 6318    4    7 

J.  RJiPFELL, 
Acting  Collector  and  Naval  Officer." 

At  the  moment  I  am  writing,  there  are  at  least  3  vessels  on 
the  birth  in  this  Port,  for  Sierra  Leone- 

Extracts  from  Commodore    Sir   George   Collier's  Second 
Annual  Report  upon  the  Settlements  on  the  Coast  of  Africa, 
relative  to  the  Colony  of  Sierra  Leone. 
"  Indeed,  the  colony  of  Sierra  Leone  has  been  so  differently 

"  represented,  so  much  has  been  urged  against  its  rising  proa- 
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"  perity,  and  proposals  said  to  have  been  made  for  its  abandon* 
"  ment,  that  I  consider  myself  (as  an  impartial  person)  the  one 
"  from  whom  opinions  and  remarks  may  be  expected.  The 
"  climate  of  Sierra  Leone  is,  like  all  other  tropical  climates, 
"  divided  into  a  sickly  season,  and  one  not  positively,  so,  for  it 
"  may  be  too  much  to  speak  of  Sierra  Leone  as  ever  absolutely 
"  healthful."  He  then  proceeds  to  speak  of  various  topics, 
particularly  connected  with  tlje  nature  of  his  survey.  Alluding 
to  the  schools  and  churches,  he  says,  "  The  manner  in  which 
"  the  public  schools  are  here  conducted,  reflects  the  greatest 
"  credit  upon  those  concerned  in  their  prosperity,  and  the 
"  improvement  made  by  the  scholars,  proves  the  aptitude  of 
"  the  African,  if  moderate  pains  be  taken  to  instruct  him.  I 
"  have  attended  places  of  public  worship  in  every  quarter  of 
"  the  globe,  and  I  do  most  conscientiously  declare,  never  did  I 
"  witness  the  ceremonies  of  religion  more  piously  performed  or 
"  more  devoutly  attended  to,  than  in  Sierra  Leone." 

In  his  report,  dated  27th  Dec.  he  observes,  "  The  public 
"  buildings  have  not  advanced  so  rapidly  as  I  believe  had  been 
"expected;  but  it  is,  nevertheless,  gratifying  to  observe,  that 
"  the  roads  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Freetown,  and  those  in 
"  the  mountains,  have  been  much  improved,  and  that  the 
"  bridges  have  been  constructed  of  more  durable  materials  tha^ 
"  heretofore.  Upon  the  whole,  Sierra  Leone  may  be  said  to  be 
"  improving,  and  jf  the  encouragement  hitherto  shown,  shall 
"  be  continued  to  the  British  merchant,  no  reason  appears  to 
"  me  why  this  colony  shall  not,  in  the  course  of  time,  amply 
"  repay  the  anxiety,  and  care,  and  expense  so  liberally  bestowed 
"  by  the  mother  country.  Every  year,  some  new  prospect 
"  opens  to  the  merchant.  An  intercourse  with  the  interior  of 
u  Africa  now  fairly  promise*  ultimate  success,  and  which  must 
"  be  productive  of  benefit  to  Great  Britain,  and  it  may  even  be 
f  expected,  that  some  years  hence,  caravans  shall  resort  to  the 
"  neighbourhood  of  Porto  Logo,  fon  a  branch  of  the  Sierra 
"  Leone,  J  to  convey  articles  of  British  manufacture  into  the  very 
u  interior  of  the  continent  of  Africa" 
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Extract  of  *  Letter  from  Captain  H.  Turner,  dated  the  7/A 
March,  1822. 

"  I  visited  the  colony  of  Sierra  Leone  in  the  year  1817-  My 
"  atay  among  the  recaptured  negroes  in  the  mountains  then  was 
"  very  short,  but  sufficient  to  ascertain  they  were  involved  in 
"  heathen  darkness  and  barbarity. 

"  Having  again  visited  them  in  December  1821,  I  am  able, 
''  in  some  measure,  to  estimate  the  great  change  since  the  former 
"  period,  both  in  a  moral  and  religious  point  of  view,  through 
"  the  exertions  of  your  missionaries,  and  the  blessings  of 
"  Almighty  God  upon  their  labours,  without  which  .all  would 
"  have  been  ineffectual. 

"  Regent's  Town,  under  the  direction  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Johnson, 
"was  then  but  thinly  inhabited. 

"  Regent's  Town  now  wears  the  aspect  of  a  well-peopled 
"  village  in  our  happy  land ;  its  inhabitants  civilised,  industrious, 
"honest,  and  neatly  clothed.  The  ground  allotted  to  each 
"  family  is  cultivated,  each  lot  being  distinctly  marked  out.  I 
'.'  have  frequently  ascended  an  eminence  near  the  town  to  behold 
*  the  pleasing  scene  on  the  Sabbath-day — hundreds  pressing  on 
"  to  the  house  of  God,  at  the  sound  of  the  bell,  hungering  after 
"  the  bread  of  life.  Nothing  but  sickness  prevents  their  attend- 
"  fence  now.  What  a  lesson  does  this  teach  many  in  Britain, 
v  who  count  the  Sabbath  a  burden,  and  either  spend  it  in 
"  indolence  and  sloth,  or  in  visiting  and  riot !" 

Extract  of  a  Letter  from  Edward  Fitxqmmald,  Esq.  Chief 

Justice  of  the  Colony  of  Sierra  JLeone,  dated  the  3rd  May, 

1821. 

After  giving  an  interesting  and  detailed  account  of  the 

various  places  of  public  worship  within  the  colony,  the  Chief 

Justice  thus  proceeds :     "In  a  general  view,  the  observances 

"  which  have  been  noticed,  will  probably  be  thought  sufficient 

"  to  create  a  favourable  impression  on  the  state  of  religious 

"  feeling  and  demeanour  in  the  settlement  of  Freetown.     Hie 

"  Lord's  day  is  more  decorously  kept  than  it  is  in  most  other 
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"  places.  The  shops  are  all  shut ;  there  is  no  such  thing  as 
"  buying  and  selling.  The  Christian  part  of  the  people  attend 
"  worship  at  the  places  which  they  haye  respectively  chosen ; 
"  and  all  the  congregations  are  alike  remarkable  for  uniform 
"  and  respectful  attention.  Throughout  the  streets,  correspond- 
"  ing  propriety  is  noticed ;  intoxication,  in  the  gross  and  dis- 
"  gusting  form  in  which  it  is  so  commonly  seen  on  the  Lord's 
"  day  in  England,  is  of  very  rare  occurrence  here,  with  the 
"  painful  exception  of  European  seamen,  whose  conduct  and 
"  language  in  their  frequent  inebriations,  on  that  day  especially, 
"  are  of  most  depraving  example.  It  is  mot.  to  be  understood 
"  that  the  day  passes  in  perfect  sobriety  ;  among  the  inhabitants 
"  in  general,  it  is  the  decency  and  not  the  abstinence  that  makes 
"  the  distinction.  Excesses  are  committed,  and  are  generally 
"  brought  under*  the  animadversion  of  the  magistrates  on  the 
"  Monday,  in  consequence  of  the  quarrels  occasioned  by  them ; 
"  but  these  quarrels  are  almost  universally  of  a  trifling  nature. 
"  There  is  not  any  thing  in  the  circumstances  collectively  to 
"  detract  from  the  credit  that  has  been  taken." 

Extract  of  a  Letter  from  the  Rev.  H.  During,  Superintendent 
of  Gloucester  Town,  Sierra  Leone,  dated  28th  Dec.  1821. 
"  The  reception  which  his  Excellency  Sir  C.  McCarthy  met 
"  with  among  the  people  under  our  care,  has  indeed  been  feebly 
"  stated  in  tfce  Gazette,  as  the  editor  also  honestly  owns. 

''  The  Captain,  in  whose  vessel  the  Governor  had  come,  was 
"  struck  with  astonishment.  He  (the  Captain)  had  seen  much 
"  of  the  negroes,  having  been  in  Jamaica,  and  asked  what  time 
"  the  settlement  had  been  formed  ?  When  told  in  the  beginning 
"  of  1817,  he  smiled,  and  said  to  the  Governor,  Sir  Charles 
"  McCarthy,  '  if  I  knew  not  your  Excellency  to  be  a  man  of 
"  honour,  I  should  think  myself  greatly  imposed  on ;  and  I 
''  must  candidly  confess  I  can  hardly  believe  it  now  !'  His 
"  Excellency  then  pointed  out  to  him  the  way  he  first  came  to 
"  this  place,  and  the  old  trees  lying  about  the  town,  cut  down 
"  three  or  four  years  ago,  as  evidences  of  the  truth ;  '  but,'  said 
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"  the  Captain,  '  what  sort  of  people  were  they  with  which  it 
"  was  commenced  ?'  I  pointed  out  to  him  some  who  were  sent 
"  here  in  the  beginning  of  November,  that,  looking  at  their 
"emaciated  state  of  body,  he  might  form  some  idea  of  those 
"  with  whom  I  began,  and  who  only  then  were  sixty-two  in 
"  number,  twenty  of  whom  died,  ere  scarcely  a  month  had 
"  elapsed !  He  then  inquired  what  method  we  had  pursued  to 
"  bring  diem  to  such  a  state  in  so  short  a  time  ?  'No  other/ 
"  said  his  Excellency,  '  than  the  truths  of  Christianity,  which 
"  these  gentlemen  were  sent  by  the  Church  Missionary  Society 
"  to  propagate :  by  this  alone  they  have  ruled  them,  and  have 
"  raised  them  to  a  common  level  with  other  civilised  nations ; 
"  and  believe  me,'  added  his  Excellency, '  if  you  admit  Christian 
"  teachers  into  your  island,  you  soon  wiU  find  them  become 
"  affectionate  and  faithful  servants  to  you ! ' 

"Things,  as  they  now  appear,  humanly  speaking,  never 
"  wore  so  bright  and  pleasing  an  aspect ;  for  there  were  Jndi- 
"  viduais,  and  are  now  at .  this  moment,  who  always  were 
"  endeavouring  to  undermine  the  credit  of  the  Society,  as  well 
"  as  that  of  the  Colonial  Government,  as  it  respects  the  captured 
"  negroes ;  but  sure  it  is,  there  never  was  such  an  opportunity 
"  for  observation — never  were  the  prejudices  more  effectually 
"  removed  from  the  minds  of  many  European  colonists,  and 
"  never  had  the  Society  gained  more  credit  in  the  colony,  even 
"  in  the  minds  of  those  individuals  alluded  to,  than  through  the 
"  present  events ;  as  you,  I  trust,  wiM  see  in  the  Report  of  the 
"  Sierra  Leone  Association,  in  aid  of  the  Church  Missionary 
"  Society,  the  collections  and  contributions  to  which  amount  to 
"  nearly  £200." 

Dr.  Morse,  a  well-known,  respectable,  and  intelligent 
American  author,  thus  describes  the  settlement,  in  his 
Universal  Gazetteer :  "  Sierra  Leone,  in  1809,  contained 
"  1500  persons,  since  which  it  has  been  flourishing,  and  is 
"  now  the  most  important  English  colony  in  Africa,  except 
"  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,   the  number  of  inhabitants,   in 
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"  1818,  amounting  to  10,014,  of  whom  only  about  100  were 
"  Europeans.  The  population  consists  almost  entirely  of  Africans 
"  from  the  holds  of  slave-ships,  and  who,  when  they  were 
"  introduced  into  the  colony,  were  at  the  lowest  point  of  mental 
"  and  moral  depression.  They  now  exhibit  a  very  gratifying 
"  proof  of  the  susceptibility  of  the  African  character  for  im- 
cf  provement  and  civilization.  From  savages  and  gross  idolaters, 
"  many  of  them  have  been  converted  into  enterprising  traders, 
"  skilful  mechanics*  and  industrious  farmers ;  supporting  them- 
"  selves  and  their  families  in  comfort,  and  performing  respect- 
"  ably,  the  social,  and  even  religious  duties.  They  discharge 
"  the  duties  of  jurors,  constables,  and  other  officers,  with  much 
"  propriety,  and  are  a  fine  example  of  a  community  of  black 
"  men  living  as  free  men,  enjoying  the  benefit  of  the  British 
"  constitution,  regularly  attending  public  worship,  and  gradually 
"  improving,  by  means  of  schools  and  other  institutions,  in 
"knowledge  and  civilization.  This  happy  change  has  been 
"  effected  by  the  blessing  of  God  on  the  labours  of  English 
"  Missionaries.  In  1819,  the  number  of  children  in  the  schools 
"  at  the  various  settlements,  was  2014 ! " 

Extracts  from  the  Third  Annual  Report  of  the  American  Society 
for  Colonizing  the  Free  People  of  Colour  of  the  United  States. 

"  What  the  Society  propose  to  do  with  regard  to  colonizing, 
"  is  to  procure  a  suitable  territory  on  the  Coast  of  Africa,  for 
"  such  of  the  free  people  of  colour  as  may  choose  to  avail 
"  themselves  of  this  asylum,  and  for  such  slaves  as  their 
"  proprietors  may  please  to  emancipate. 

"  So  far  is  this  scheme  from  being  impracticable,  that  one, 
"  resembling  it  in  all  respects,  was  accomplished  by  a  private 
"  society  in  England  more  than  30  years  ago. 

"  In  despite  of  every  representation  to  the  contrary,  the 
"  colony  of  Sierra  Leone  boasts,  at  this  moment,  a  greater  de- 
"  gree  of  prosperity  than  distinguished  any  one  of  the  British 
"  Colonies,  now  the  United  States  of  America,  at  the  same 
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"  period  after  it*  'first  plantation.  The  population  of  Sierra 
"  Leone ;  its  commerce  and  navigation ;  its  churches,  schools, 
"  and  charitable  institutions;  its  tort ns  and  hamlets;  its  edifices, 
"  public  and  private,  surpass  those  of  any  one  of  these  states,  at 
"  any  time  within  twenty-five  years  from  its  first  settlement" 

It  is  for  the  reader  to  estimate  the  value  of  the  preceding 
authorities,  and  to  draw  from  them  his  own  conclusions  with 
regard  to  the  present  state  and  future  prospects  of  Sierra  Leone. 
It  is  for  him  also  to  decide  how  far  the  prosperity  of  a  commu- 
nity, formed  of  such  unpromising  materials,  may  be  regarded 
.as  an  exemplification  of  what  the  Negro  race  may  exhibit  when 
rescued  from  slavery;  how  far  such  a  Colony  of  Africans,  of 
many  nations  and  languages,  educated  on  their  own  shores, 
with  civil  rights,  political  privileges,  and  religious  advantages, 
and  in  frequent  communication  with  their  countrymen  from 
the  interior,  is  calculated  to  civilize  Africa ;  how  far  it  may 
be  expected  to  send  forth,  through  a  thousand  channels,  those 
fertilising  streams  which  will  clothe  the  moral  deserts  of  that 
injured  Continent  with  verdure  and  beauty. 


FINIS. 


LETTER 

FROM  J.  B.  SAY  TO  THE  AUTHOR. 

Monsieur, 

«Tai  requ  par  M.  le  Baron  de  Stael,  la  lettre 

que  vous  m'avez  fait  Dionneur  de  mVcrire  en  nTadressant 

votre  lettre  imprimee.     Je  vous  remercie  de  ce  que  Tune 

et  Fautre  contiennent,  d'obligeant  pour  moi,   et    partage 

votre  avis  sur  le  fonds  de  la  question.    Vous  avez  rassemble 

dans  on  petit  espoce,  des  faits*  et  des  argumens  aux  quels 

il  ne  flie  semble  pas  qu'on  puisse  register,     *      *      *      * 

************* 

Vous  n'avez  probablement  lu  qu1  une  des  premieres 
Editions  de  raon  Traitt  d'Economie  Politique;  car  dans 
les  dernieres  j!*ai  beaucoup  amende  ce  que  je  disab  du  travail 
des  esclaves ;  au  point  d'en  venir  k  peu  pres  k  la  meme 
conclusion  que  vous ;  mais  n'etant  pas  bornd  k  une  seule 
question  et  ne  voulant  pas  grossir  le  livre  je  tfai  pu 
quMffleurer  le  sujet.  Je  me  rapproche  encore  plus  de  votre 
opinion  dans  les  ouvrages  que  je  prepare. 

L'esclavage  est  incompatible  avec  une  Industrie  un  peu 
avance£;  il  touche  k  son  terme  chez  tous  les  peuples 
d'origine  Europeennt,  et  comme  Finquietude  et  Fintelligence 
de  PEurope  finiront  par  envahir  le  monde,  on  peut  affirm£r 
qu'un  jour  Fesclavage  aura  cesse*  par  tout. 

«Tai  communique  votre  estimable  brochuce  k  Tun  de  nos 
journaux  litteraires,  (le  Magazin  Encyolopedique,)  ou  Ton 
m'a  promis  qu'on  en  rendrait  compte.  Ce  sera  probable- 
ment dans  le  cahier  qui  doit  paraitre  le  Vs  du  mois  de  Mai. 
Peut  etre  trouve  t'on  cet  ouvrage  periodique  dans  vos 
cabinets  litteraires. 

Agreez,  Monsieur,  Fexpression  de  ma  haute  estime !  en 
vous  Foffrant  je  me  trouverai  heureux  d'obtenir  la  votre. 
Agr&z  aussi  Fassurwce  de  mon  tres,  sincere  devouement, 

J.  B.  SAY. 


(translation.) 
Sir, 

I  have  received,  from  the  Baron  de  Staei,  the 

letter  with  which  you  did  me  the  honour  to  accompany  the 
printed  letter  you  have  addressed  to  me. 

I  thank  you  for  the  obliging  expressions  in  both  of 
them,  and  accord  with  your  sentiments  on  all  the  main 
points  of  the  question  at  issue.  You  have  collected,  in  a 
small  space,  an  accumulation  of  facts  and  arguments  which 
it  appears  to  me  impossible  to  resist,  *  *  *  * 
*********** 

You  have  probably  read  only  one  of  the  first  editions  of 
my  Treatise  on  Political  Economy,  as  in  the  later  ones  I 
have  materially  corrected  what  I  said  with  respect  to  the 
labour  of  slaves,  so  as  to  arrive  nearly  at  the  same  con- 
clusion as  you;  but  not  having  confined  myself  to  that 
particular  subject,  and  being  unwilling  to  swell  my  book,  I 
was  only  able  to  advert  to  it  slightly.  I  approach  still 
nearer  to  your  sentiments  in  the  works  which  I  am  preparing. 

Slavery  is  incompatible  with  productive  industry,  in  a 
state  of  society  moderately  advanced.  It  is  already  verg- 
ing towards  its  termination  among  all  people  of  European 
origin ;  and  as  the  restlessness  and  intelligence  of  Europe 
will  ultimately  pervade  the  globe,  we  may  affirm  that  slavery 
will  one  day  be  extinguished  every-wltere. 

I  have  communicated  your  valuable  pamphlet  to  one  of 
our  literary  journals,  (the  Encyclopedical  Magazine,)  in 
which  I  have  been  promised  that  some  account  of  it  shall 
appear ;  it  will  probably  be  in  the  Number  which  will  be 
published  on  the  1st  of  May.  Perhajjs  this  journal  is  to 
be  met  with  in  some  of  your  literary  institutions. 

Accept  the  expression,  &c.  &c. 

J.  B.  SAY. 

Paris,  *5tk  March,  1823. 


James  Smith,  Printer,  Liverpool 
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OF 

G&e  United  fttfngUom. 


My  Fellow  Countrymen, 

W  HEN  it  was  lately  supposed  that  you  would,  by  an  immediate 
dissolution  of  Parliament,  be  called  upon  to  exercise  that  noble 
birthright  of  British  subjects  the  choice  of  their  own  lawgivers,  I 
was  employing  my  vacation  leisure  in  the  prosecution  of  a  work  in 
which  I  have  been  long  engaged,  the  "  Delineation  of  Colonial 
Slavery  as  it  exists  in  Practice";  having  already  given  to  the  public 
a  pretty  full  and  demonstrative  account  of  it  as  it  stands  in  point  of 
law. 

The  work,  in  my  own  estimate,  and  in  that  of  most  of  the  friends 
of  the  enslaved  Negroes,  I  might  say  of  all  among  them  whose  sen* 
timents  on  the  subject  I  know,  is  of  (great  importance ;  because 

Sross  misrepresentation  of  the  facts  of  die  case  is  the  main  exped- 
ient which  our  opponents  have  always  too  successfully  employed ; 
and  the  object  of  my  labours  is  to  wrest  that  instrument  out  of  their 
hands,  by  proving  all  the  positions  in  my  second  volume,  as  I  have 
done  in  my  first,  from  their  own  evidence  alone.  But  I  was  in- 
duced to  suspend  those  labours,  by  an  application  from  some  of 
the  most  respectable  leaders  in  the  cause  of  colonial  reform,  who 
requested  me  to  write  an  address  to  the  Electors  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  for  the  purpose  of  pointing  out  to  them  the  critical  posi- 
tion of  that  cause,  and  the  duty  of  giving  it  their  strenuous  support 
in  the  use  of  their  elective  franchise.  I  complied ;  and  before  the 
decision  of  His  Majesty's  Government  on  the  question  of  a  disso- 
lution this  autumn  was  made  public,  had  made  so  much  progress, 
that  I  was  unwilling  the  fruit  of  that  new  effort  should  be  lost ;  and 
therefore  have  completed  the  intended  address,  with  some  enlarge- 
ments, which  I  submit  to  you' in  the  following  sheets. 

The  then  expected  occasion  cannot  long  be  postponed;  and  if  I 
can  effectually  excite  your  efforts,  they  will  not  perhaps  be  the  less 
influential  and  successful,  because  y pur  present  Representatives  will 
have  a  further  opportunity  of  showing  their  disposition  on  this  gr&t 
and  interesting  subject  before  they  again  solicit  your  suffrages, 

a2 


The  House  of  Commons  will  probably  not  soon  be  agitated  bj 
questions  of  war  or  peace,  or  by  domestic  controversies  ot  any  great 
importance;  one  excepted,  on  which  I  have  no  opinion  to  offer, 
and  from  the  notice  of  which  I  shall  cautiously  abstain :  but  it  will 
very  soon  have  to  determine  whether  we  shall  advance  or  retrograde 
in  the  path  of  justice,  mercy,  and  expiation  towards  that  most  hap- 
less and  injured  portion  of  our  species,  the  much- oppressed  African 
race.  Early  in  the  approaching  Session,  Parliament  will  be  called 
on  to  decide  whether  we  shall  redeem  the  pledge  to  God  and  man 

Siven  in  the  Resolutions  of  May  1823,  or,  yielding  to  colonial  in- 
uence  and  clamour,  basely  forfeit  that  pledge,  and  leave  upwards 
of  eight  hundred  thousand  of  wretched  fellow-creatures,  with  their 
yet  unborn  progeny,  to  perish  in  their  chains. 

No  less  tnan  eighteen  years  have  elapsed  since  Parliament,  in 
voting  the  Slave-trade  to  be  contrary  to  justice  and  humanity,  vir- 
tually recorded  the  moral  tide  of  those  oppressed  and  degraded 
human  beings  to  their  freedom;  for  it  is  plain,  that  a  bondage 
ubiquitously  imposed  cannot  be  rightfully  prolonged.  Necessity 
siqm  coukl  justify  the  delaying  for  an  hour  the  full  restitution  that 
was  due  to  them;  and  such  a  necessity  was  accordingly  alleged. 
It  was  asserted  that  a  sudden  enfranchisement  was  dangerous,  and 
that  therefore  progressive  means  must  be  employed. 
.  But  how  did  we  follow  up  those  views  ?  Sixteen  times  had  the 
pun  run  his  annual  course,  and  still  beheld  all  these  victims  of  in- 
justice toiling  like  brutes  under  the  drivers,  in  all  the  moral  filth  of 
slavery,  arid  all  the  darkness  of  pagan  ignorance;  tortured  at  dis- 
cretion with  the  tremendous  lash  of  the  cart-whip,  sold  like  cattle  in 
a  market,  and  condemned  at  the  owner's  will  to  a  perpetual  exile 
from  their  native  homes,  their  wives,  their  husbands,  their  parents, 
mru}  their  children.  A  hundred  thousand  at  least  of  hapless  infants 
fyad  in  the  mean  time  been  born  of  the  enslaved  females  in  our 
c^lppi^s;  and  bow  had  they  been  treated?  Exempted  from  that 
ti^te  which  it  was  held  so  hard  and  dangerous  to  alter?  Educated 
TO  Christian  principles?  Prepared  for  exercising  when  adults  the 
eights  and  duties  of  free  men  ( — No :  but  left  to  learn  idolatry  from 
Jhtiir  parents,  and  their  duties  from  the  driver's  whip;  and  to  hand 
down  the  vices  and  the  miseries  of  slavery,  with  the  alleged  diffi- 
culties and  dangers  of  correcting  them,  to  other  generations. 

Thus,  up  to  May  1823,  had  we  fulfilled  those  ^obligations  which 
national  contrition  had  recognised,  and  the  plainest  principles  of 
justice  and  humanity  imposed. 

A  new  sera  then  seemed  to  have  commenced  with  consolatory 
and  cheering  prospects.  In  consequence  of  numerous  petitions 
from  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  of  a  motion  made  thereon  by 
Mr.  Buxton,  Mr.  Canning  (the  leading-minister  in  the  House  of 
Cojnjnons)  came  forward  with  apparent  decision  to  take  this  pitiable 
and  opprobrious  case  into  the  hands  of  Government,  and  himself 
aaoved  rfesolitfions  which  I  need  not  here  state  to  you  at  large ;  for 
in  what  part  of  the  British  empire  have  they  not  been  proclaimed 


by  the  press,  and  echoed  by  die  voice  of  nn  applauding  people  ? 
The  first  of  them,  which  was ,  the  basis  of  the  rest,  was  in  tnese 
terms: — "  Resolved,  That  it  is  expedient  to  adopt  effectual  and  de- 
cisive measures  for  meliorating  the  condition  of  the  Slave  population 
in  his.Majistjfs  Colonies."  They  were  all  voted  unanimously.  The 
friends  of  the  Slaves  gladly  consented  to  transfer  the  conduct  of 
their  cause  to  such  potent  hands,  withdrew  their  own  propositions, 
concurred  in  those  of  the  Right  Honourable  Secretary,  and  gave  . 
to  him  their  confidence,  as  well  as  their  cordial  applause.  He  nad 
opened  to  them  in  his  speech  specific  plans  of  progressive  meliora- 
tion and  gradual  enfranchisement,  which,  as  far  as  they  went,  were 
satisfactory;  and  which  gave  an  earnest  that  further  reformations, 
in  the  same  spirit  and  of  the  same  prudent  character,  would,  when 
maturely  considered,  meet  with  the  same  support 

There  was  however  one  great  drawback  on  their  hopes,  and  one 
which  was  the  most  disheartening  to  those  among  them  who  knew 
the  Colonies  the  best;  for  Mr.  Canning  intimated  his  practical 
plan  to  be,  not  the  immediate  introduction  of  any  of  his  proposed 
measures  by  authority  of  Parliament,  but  the  recommendation  of 
them  by  the  Crown  to  the  Assemblies. 

The  experienced  friends  of  the  Slaves  must  have  lost  their  me- 
mories or  their  understandings,  if  they  had  entertained  a  hone  that 
such  a  course  would  produce  any  good  effect.  They  saw  in  it,  if 
not  frustration  and  positive  mischief  at  least  certain  disappointment 
and  delay.  Recommendation  to  the  Assemblies ! !  Why,  the  ex- 
periment had  been  tried  repeatedly,  during  a  period  of  twenty-six 
▼ears,  as  well  before  as  after  the  abolition  of  the  Slave-trade;  and 
had  uniformly  and  totally  failed.  The  Crown,  the  Parliament,  and 
that  far  more  influential  body,  the  West  India  Committee  of  this 
country,  with  Mr.  Ellis  at  the  head  of  it,  h*d  all  recommended, 
supplicated,  and  even  menaced,  in  vain.  Not  a  single  Asseitobly 
had  deigned  tp  relax  one  cord  of  their  rigorous  bondage ;  6r  to 
adopt  a  single  measure  that  had  been  proposed  to  them  for  the  tern* 
poral  or  spiritual  benefit  of  the  Slaves,  except  in  a  way  manifestly 
Evasive,  and  plainly  intended,  as  well  as  proved  by  experience,  to 
be  useless ;  while  some  of  those  inexorable  bodies  had  even  met  the 
solicitations  of  their  Sovereign,  and  the  resolutions  of  the  supreme 
legislature,  with  express  rejection  and  contempt  Recommendation 
to  the  Assemblies!!!  to  the  authors  of  every  wrong  .to  be  redressed ! 
of  every  oppression  to  be  mitigated!  to  Slave-masters,  the  repre- 
sentatives of  Slave-masters,  hardened  by  familiarity  with  the  odious 
system  in  which  they  have  been  long  personally  engaged,  and  sur- 
rounded with  crowds  of  indigent  ana  vulgar  whites,  to  whom  slavery 
yields  a  sordid  subsistence,  and  -the  degradation  of  the  blacks  is 
privilege  and  respect !  You  might  as  well  recommend  toleration  to 
Spanish  Inquisitors,  or  Grebian  liberty  to  the  Turkish  Divan. 

Most  reasonable  therefore  might  thg.  friends  of  the  Slaves  Bav* 
regarded  this  part  of  the  Right  Honourable  Secretary's  plan,  as  a 
ground  not  only  of  dissatisfaction,  but  distrust;  had  he  not  guarfltfd 


it  by  declaring  that  means  should,  if  necessary,  be  employed  to 
make  the  recommendation  effectual,  and  to  subdue  any  contumacy 
that  might  be  found  in  the  Assemblies,  by  Parliamentary  compulsion. 

Still,  the  well-informed  advocates  of  reformation  were  reasonably 
alarmed.  Theynlid  not  doubt  Mr.  Canning's  sincerity.  The  ge- 
neral liberality  of  his  principles  is  not  less  unquestionable  than  This 
transcendent  eloquence ;  and  he  had  been  an  early  friend  to  the 
Abolition.  But  they  saw  from  this  hopeless  project  that  he  laboured 
under  a  gross  delusion  as  to  the  true  state  of  the  colonial  mind ; 
and  they  knew  the  formidable  influence,  both  public  and  private, 
from  which  he  would  have  to  unfetter  himself  before  he  could  oppose 
himself  effectually  to  that  storm  that  he  was  about  to  raise  in  the 
Colonies,  and  make  his  way  to  his-ulterior  purpose. 

They  knew  well  from. long  experience  how  little  reliance. was  to 
be  placed  on  that  apparent  disposition  which  his  West  Indian 
friends,  ai.-i  the  proprietors'resident  here  had,  in  general,  manifested 
in  Parliament  to  support  the  measures  in  question.  These  gentle- 
men are  always  on  the  side  of  melioration  when  it  is  to  be  referred 
to  the  Assemblies,  but  never  when  it  is  proposed  to  be  effected  by 
the  only  practicable  means ;  and  it  is  no  new  thing  with  them  thus 
to  save  their  own  credit  in  the  first  instance,  and  then  support  with 
all  their  collective  weight  in  parliament  the  opposition  of  their  friends 
and  agents  abroad  to  the  very  propositions  in  which  they  themselves 
have  expressly  concurred  at  home. 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  friends  of  die  Slaves  have  been 
strangely  found  fault  with  for  still  endeavouring  to  defend  their 
cause  and  themselves  before  the  British  public,  and  to  guide  by  ne- 
cessary information  that  popular  voice  which  is  their,  only  sure  ally. 
They  well  knew,  that  the  best  intentioned  and  most  powerful  Ad- 
ministration would,;  without  that  support,  find  it  difficult  or  impos- 
sible to  stem  the  broad  and  deep  tide  of  Colonial  influence,  and 
carry  into  effector  any  reformation  worthy  of  the  name.  The  aboli- 
tion of  the  Slave-trade,  after  a  struggle  of  thirty  years,  would  have 
been  finally  lost,  though  supporteaby  Mr.  Pitt  and  many  of  his 
powerful  colleagues,  and  the  nation  would  have  still  been  undelivered 
from  the  shame  and  guilt  of  that  horrible  traffic,  if  the  public  voice 
had  not  supported  the  influence  of  the  Crown,  though  in  the  hands 
of  such  ministers  as  Lord  Grenville  and  Mr.  Fox,  against  the 
clamours  of  the  Colonies,  and  the  interest  of  their  too  powerful 
party. 

Had  these  views  been  disputable  in  May  3  825,  they  would  long 
since  have  ceased jto  be  so.  '  The  experiment  has  again  been  tried; 
-  and  what  has  been  the  result  ?  To  the  mother  country,  disparage- 
ment of  her  dignity,  insolent  denial  of  her  constitutional  authority, 
aggravation  of  Tier  Colonial  expenses,  additional  destruction  of  her 
brave  troops  in  a  sickly  and  inglorious  service :— to  the  Slaves,  a 

E  recreation  of  hopes  the  most  interesting  that  ever  cheered  the 
earts  of  men  in  their  unhappy  situation,  only  to  be  cruelly  strangled 
in  their  birth ;  to  many  of  them  bloodshed  and  death,  and  to  many 


more  the  privation  of  those  religious  benefits  most  scantily  enjoyed 
before,  which  were  their  only  human  comfort.  .    _ 

Yes,  my  generous  and  humane  countrymen,  these  have  been  the 
fruits,  and  without  the  aid  of  your  further  united  efforts,  these,  and 
many  more  such  horrors  as  those  of  Demerara  and  Jamaica,  tfill 
be  the  only  fruits  of  your  petitions,  and  of  the  resolutions  of  your 
representatives  in  parliament,  that  "  effectual  and  decisive  measures 
should  be  adopted  to  meliorate  the  condition  of  these  our  unfortu- 
jiate  fellow-subjects/'  Two  years  and  seven  months  have'  since 
elapsed;  and  the  condition  of  many  of  them,  probably  several  hun- 
dreds, has  indeed  been  effectually  meliorated, — for  they  have  been 
sent  to  a  world  where  injustice,  oppression,  and  cruelty  can  ho 
longer  reach  them.  The  musket  and  the  gibbfet  have  given  to  them 
a  happy,  though  painful  manumission.  Even  those  to  whom  the 
mercy  of  a  West  Indian  Court  assigned  only  a  thousand  lashes  each 
by  the  lacerating  whip,  have  been  thus  finally  liberated,  if  uncon- 
tradicted and  most  credible,  report  may  be  trusted ;  but  as  to  the 
remainder  of  the  eight  hundred  thousand  hapless  fellow-creatures 
for  whom  your  pity  and  remorse  vainly  interceded,  their  condition, 
with  a  local  exception  or  two  of  small  account,  has  if  possible  been 
altered  for  the  worse.  Bitter  disappointment  has  aggravated  their 
former  wretchedness;  and  to  the  multiplied  oppressions  of  avarice 
have  been  added  those  excited  by  a  crafty  and  cruel  policy,  by  sus- 

Eicion,  hatred,  and  revenge.  Every  insurrectionary  movemept, 
owever  occasioned,  and  however  partial,  has  been  treated  as  re- 
bellion ;  every  plantation  broil,  or  strike  of  work,  as  insurrection ; 
every  expression  of  discontent,  or  even  of  hope,  founded  on  the  be- 
nignant intentions  of  Parliament  and  the  Crown,  as  full  evidence  of 
a  seditious  plot ;  and  all  alike  lave  been  sure  consignment  to  a  Slave 
Court ; — in  other  words,  to  conviction  and  banishment  or  death. 
Nay  the  most  cautious  prudence,  combined  with  the  purest  inno- 
cence, has  been  no  security ;  for  the  assertion  of  a  fellow-slave,  how- 
ever profligate,  and  however  improbable  his  tale,  has  been  taken  as 
sufficient  evidence  against  the  Negroes  accused.  You  are  told  by 
their  oppressors  that  they  are  all  too  low  in  morals  to  be  heard  as 
witnesses  against  a  white  man,  even  before  a  West  Indian  jury  of 
his  own  order,  and  when  there  is  no  temptation  to  deceive ;  and 
yet  their  tdltimony  is  implicitly  trusted  and  relied  on,  when  their 
reward  for  disclosing  a  pretended  plot  is  pardon,  if  they  avow  them- 
selves to  have  been  accomplices,  and  if  not,  the  irresistible  bribe 
of  freedom.  If  any  fair  man  thinks  these  statements  too  strong,  let 
him  read  the  trial  of  the  Missionary  Smith,  with  the  examinations 
that  preceded  it,  and  the  trials  for  the  late  conspiracies  in  Jamaica, 
as  printed  by  the  House  of  Commons  the  last  session ;  and  if  he 
does  not  entirely  concur  with  me,  I  am  content  to  forfeit  his  confi- 
dence as  to  every  other  fact  I  state. 

Now,  to  what  can  these  evils  be  ascribed,  but  to  the  fatal  course 
that  ha9  been  taken,  in  referring,  for  atwentieth  time,  to  the  Colo-' 
nial  authorities  a  work  to  which  they  are  avowedly,  violently,  and 


incurably  averse  ?  What  was  it,  but  to  invite  the  rash  and  angry 
opposition  we  have  found?  They  tell  us,  and  they  tell  us  sincerely, 
perhaps,  however  erroneously,  that  the  proposed  measures  will  be 
ruinotis  to  their  property,  and  dangerous  to  their  lives;  and  yet  we 
desire  them  to  adopt  and  frame  those  very  measures  by  their  own 
legislative  power.  They  refused  to  adopt  them,  or  any  one  of  them, 
even  when  assured  by  their  own  agents  and  partisans  in  this  country 
that  there  was  no  other  way  of  preserving  their  then  beloved  Slave- 
trade  ;  yet  we  expect  compliance,  when  refusal  can  have  no  worse 
effect  than  the  enactment  of  the  same  measures  by  the  British  Le- 
gislature* Even  that  consequence,  we  have  taught  them  to  believe 
or  know,  is  not  to  be  apprehended.  In  eight-and-twenty  years  of 
obstinate  opposition  to  the  sense  of  Parliament,  its  active  interposi- 
tion has  not  once  ensued;  and  in  one  instance,  that  of  Mr.Wilber- 
force's  Register  Bill,  it  was  attempted  in  vain,  though  clearly  ne- 
cessary for  the  purpose  of  giving  effect  to  the  abolition  of  the  Slave- 
trade. 

That  precedent  was  still  jnore  fatally  instructive.  It  taught  them 
that  a  sure  way  to  prevent  Parliamentary  interposition,  was  to  add 
to  refusal  violence  and  uproar,  mischief  and  alarm. 
.  These  means,  indeed,  were  then  found  rather  costly  to  a  parti- 
cular colony.  They  raved  so  loudly  and  so  long  in  the  ears  ot  their 
Slaves,  that  those  poor  beings  at  length  thought  them  in  earnest, 
in  affirming  that  registration  was  enfranchisement,  and  that  by  the 
will  of  the  mother  country  they  were  to  be  Slaves  no  longer.  The 
insurrection  of  Barbadoes  was  therefore  very  naturally  produced. 
But  this  was  a  lucky,  as  well  as  a  very  partial  mischief.  All  the 
colonies  gained  their  point  by  it  The  framing  of  Register  Acts  was 
left  implicitly  to  themselves;  and  fences  of  cobweb,  instead  of  ada- 
mant, will  consequently  be  found  between  them  and  the  Slave-trade, 
whenever  the  high  price  of  sugar,  or  the  depopulating  effects  of 
Slavery,  may  tempt  them  to  resume  it. 

After  this,  who  can  wonder  at  the  plots  in  Jamaica,  or  the  insur- 
rection at  Deroerara,  or  the  dreadful  measures  of  fury  and  alarm, 
that  followed  ?  Even  Barbadoes  itself,  in  spite  of  its  experienced 
evils,  saw  more  of  convenient  consequence,  than  present  danger,  in 
adding  to  the  renewal  .of  former  provocatives,  that  of  driving  away 
the  missionaries,  pulling  down,  their  chape],  and  laying  the  laws 
prostrate  before  insurgent  violence  for  successive  days  wider  the 
eyes  of  the  local  Government 

Nor  can  we  be  surprised  that  the  Assemblies  in  this  case  have 
treated  the  recommendations  of  the  Crown,  and  the  vpice  of  Par- 
liament, with  more  than,  their  former  disrespect;,  and,  refused  to 
adopt  any  of  the  very  moderate  specific  reforms  proposed  to  them. 
Small  though  those  reforms  must  appear  in  our  eyes,  in  theirs^  had 
not  their  own  former  pretences  teen  grossly  false,  they  must  have 
been,  smaller  still,;  and  for  the  most  part  tfie  mere  enactment,  by 
l&w,  of  what  before  was  general  practice.  ,  They  were  desire^  for 
iastance>,to  secure.*  Sabbath  rest  tp  their  JjUsves, whiicji  tjjey  jiada 


hundred  times  boldly  asserted  was  already  possessed  by  them* 
They  were  desired  to  exempt  their  females  from  those  cruel  and  in- 
decent punishments,  the  usage  of  which  they  had  as  often  indig- 
nantly denied.  They  were  asked  to  lay  aside  the  driving  whip* 
which  they  had  so  positively  asserted  to  be  wholly  inactive,  and  a 
onere  emblem  of  authority,  that  Ministers,  in  the  recommendation 
itself,  soothingly  gave  colour  to  the  ridiculous  pretence,  desiring 
that  the  whip  should  no  longer  be  carried  into  the  field  by  the 
driver,  as  an  emblem  of  his  power. 

*  But  here  lay  no  small  part  of  the  provocation.  They  were  caught 
in  the  mesh  of  their  own  falsehoods  and  delusions.  The  Sabbath 
is  in  fact  kept  only  in  the  cane  pieces ;  while  it  is  a  working  day  in 
the  provision  grounds,  and  in  journeys  to  a  distant  market.  To 
abolish  such  profanation,  would  be  to  compel  the  master  to  find 
food  for  his  Slaves  ;  or  to  give  them  another  day  that  they  might 
be  able  to  raise  it  for  themselves.  The  proposed  immunity  of  the 
females,  they  knew  would  have  been  a  still  greater  sacrifice ;  be* 
cause  they  are  in  fact  worked,  coerced,  and  disciplined  in  common 
with  the  males ;  and,  as  the  Colonists  are  now  driven  to  assert, 
equally  or  more  than  equally  require  it.  As  to  the  inactive  cart- 
wnip,  the  emblem  or  symbol,  the  beadle's  laced  hat,  as  some  of  them 
before  had  the  effrontery  to  call  it,  it  is  now  confessed  to  be  the 
main  spring  of  the  machine;  and  that  to  take  it  from  the  driver^ 
hand  would  be  ruin  to  the  master,  and  danger  to  the  State.  Though 
little  therefore  was  asked  on  their  own  false  premises,  it  was  much, 
very  much,  in  the  case  that  really  exists;  and  far  more  than  the 
Planters  or  their  Assemblies  ever  mean  to  concede.  To  repudiate 
their  own  former  assertions  was  mortifying ;  but  to  adhere  to  them 
at  the  hazard  of  their  actual  system  would  have  been  still  more  un- 
palatable ;  and  the  dilemma  was  not  the  less  provoking  because  it 
was  the  effect  of  their  own  previous  deceptions. 

But  though  refusal  was  to  be  expected,  insult,  it  may  be  thought,, 
might  have  been  forborne.  The  Colonists  (wisely  perhaps  if  tneir 
ends  were  wise)  were  of  a  different  opinion ;  and  the  Ministers  of; 
the  Crown,  for  acting  under  the  advice  of  Parliament,  were  made 
the  objects  of  coarse  invective,  as  well  as  contemptuous  repulse* 

And  what  has  been  the  consequence?  Have  Ministers  come  to 
Parliament  for  its  assistance  to  support  its  own  dignity,  and  givet 
effect  tolts  own  resolves  ?  Has  that  supreme  legislature  at  length, 
effectually  interposed,  and  made  food  its  promises  to  the  unfortu- 
nate objects  of  its  compassion  and  remorse,  ordaining  by  its  own 
authority  what  has  been  insolently  denied  to  its  mediation?  Such 
was  the  ulterior  course  that  you  were  expressly  warranted  by  Go- 
vernment to  expect,  if  the  Assemblies  proved  contumacious;  and. 
yet  if  their  conduct  has  not  amounted  to  contumacy,  it  is  hard  to. 
say  what  more  they  could  have  done  to  satisfy  the  full  meaning  of 
that  term.  But  nothing  has  been  enacted,  nothing  has  been  pro- 
posed, in  Parliament,  no  communication  has  been,  made  by  Minis-. 
ters  on  the  subject,   except  die  humiliating  despatches  of  die 
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Colonial  governors  containing  full  details  of  all  these  opprobrious 
facts. 

It  would  be  unjust  to  His  Majesty's  Ministers,  not  to  distinguish 
here  between  those  Colonies  which  are  cursed  with  representative 
Assemblies,  and  those  which  have  escaped  that  misfortune,  and  over 
which  the  Crown  possesses  the  power  of  interior  legislation.  In  the 
latter,  Trinidad  especially,  some  advances  have  been  made  towards 

S'ving  effect  to  the  Parliamentary  Resolutions.  But  even  in  these, 
e  unwise  and  dangerous  tx>urse  has  been  taken  of  referring  the 
work  in  its  form,  ana  practical  details  at  least,  to  its  known  and  ir- 
reconcilable enemies;  of  submitting,  to  their  advice,  the  time  of  its 
initiation  and  its  progress,  and  even  the  choice  of  the  means  and 
instruments  of  its  execution. 

Of  all  errors  in  policy  it  is  the  most  palpable,  to  commit  the 
structure  and  management  of  difficult  and  delicate  measures  to  those 
who  avowedly  dislike  the  principles  tm  which  they  are  founded; 
and  who  wish,  not  for  their  success,  but  their  failure:  nor  is  there 
in  this  respect  any  difference  between  Slave-holders  elected  into  a 
Colonial  Assembly,  and  Slaveholders  sitting  in  a  Council,  or  Court 
of  Policy,  under  the  authority  of  the  Crown.  It  would  not  be  more 
irrational  to  devise  a  plan  for  converting  the  Irish  Catholics  to  the 
Protestant  Church,  and  then  submit  its  practical  means  and  ac- 
complishment to  the  deliberations  of  the  College  of  Maynooth. 

To  this  unhappy  course  of  proceeding  we  owe  the  insurrection  at 
Demerara,  with  all  the  dangerous  discussions,  controversies,  re- 
monstrances, and  delays,  which  have  been  opposed  to  the  execution 
of  the  Royal  Instructions,  not  only  there  but  in  Berbice;  in  neither 
of  which  is  the  promised  work,  I  believe,  yet  fairly  begun. 

It  is  due  to  Earl  Bathurst  to  say,  that  His  Lordship  appears  hi- 
therto not  to  have  been  wanting  in  decision  or  firmness,  in  main- 
taining his  ground,  as  far  as  the  official  correspondence  goes,  against 
the  clamorous  and  pertinacious  opposition  he  has  met  with  from  the 
local  authorities  in  those  Colonies,  as  well  as  from  the  Planters : 
but  still  nothing  appears  yet  to  be  effected ;  nor  will  any  thing,  be- 
yond ostensible  and  evasive  compliance,  ever  be  obtained,  until 
Government  changes  its  course,  and  ends  where  it  should  have 
begun, — by  a  peremptory  Order  in  Council.  The  very  voluminous 
correspondence  with  the  Governors  laid  before  Parliament  in  the 
last  session  too  clearly  justifies  these  views;  and  if  my  readers  wish 
for  full  satisfaction  on  the  subject,  they  may  find  it  in  an  abstract  of 
those  papers  which  has  just  been  presented  to  the  public* 

Frustration  of  all  the  hopes  of  the  poor  Slaves,  and  of  their  com- 
passionate fellow-subjects,  will  not  be  the  only  ill  effect  of  this  un- 
fortunate course  of  proceeding,  if  it  is  not  speedily  reversed.  Ter> 
rible  mischiefs  I  doubt  not  will  ensue;  and  the  blame  of  them  will 

•  See  a  pamphlet  published  by  Hatchard  and  Son,  entitled,  "  The  Slave  Colo- 
nies of  Great  Britain;  or  a  Picture  of  Negro  Slarery  drawn  by  the  Colonists 
themselves," 
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.as  usual  be  laid  on  the  Friends  of  Reformation,  not  on  its  true  au- 
thors,— those  who  stoop  to  solicit  when  they  ought  to  ordain ;  or 
those  who  resist  the  proposed  measures  in  the  first  instance,  and 
spoil  them  in  the  second. 

I  cannot  wholly  exempt  from  these  strictures  even  the  particular 
case  of  Trinidad,  where  alone  there  has  been  any  direct  and  pe-> 
remptory  exercise  of  royal  legislation;  for  though  there  is  much 
practically  good,  and  more  that  was  well  intended,  in  the  Order  of 
Council  for  that  island,  there  is  much  also  that  is  very  objectionable ; 
and  the  executive  means  are  bad.  An  adequate  discussion  of  that 
subject  would  be  far  too  long  for  my  present  purpose;  and  it  might 
be- unjust  to  His  Majesty's  Government,  and  especially  to  the  able 
and.  respectable  statesman  who  presides  over  the  Colonial  Depart- 
ment, to  give  my  views  of  it  in  a  partial  and  cursory  way.  It  is 
necessary  however  that  I  should  protest  on  my  own  behalf,  and  that 
of  my  fellow-labourers  in  the  cause  of  the  Slaves,  against  die  notion 
insidiously  propagated,  that  the  Order  is  our  work,  or  frafaed  to 
our  satisfaction.  Whoever  may  be  responsible  for  it,  we  are  not* 
For  my  own  part,  I  never  saw  it,  or  knew  any  thing  of  its  provi- 
sions, till  after  it  was  printed  by  Parliament* 

Had  my  advice  been  asked,  I  should  have  held,  as  I  have  ever 
done,  that  men  who,  as  Slaves-masters,  have  their  prejudices,  their 
habits,  and  their  supposed  self-interests,  and  an  esprit  de  corps  be- 
sides, all  opposed  to  the  success  of  such  experiments,  are  not  fit  to 
be  trusted  with  their  execution ;  and  would  have  added,  that  the 
roasters  of  domestic  Slaves  are  not  less  unfit  to  be  so  trusted  than  - 
the  owners  of  plantations.  I  would  have  added,  and  if  necessary 
proved,  that  by  the  needless  permission  of  domestic  Slavery  the"  pre- 
dial is  much  embittered,  and  rendered  more  difficult  to  reform;  for 
that  men  lose  their  sensibility  more  by  the  administration  of  a  harsh 
servile  discipline  in  proportion  as  they  are  more  personally  and 
immediately  engaged  in  it;  and  that  they  unavoidably  are  so  en- 
gaged more  in  the  family  than  in  the  field.  I  might  have  further 
remarked,  that  a  man  who  has  been  long  in  the  personal  govern-* 
inent  of  such  domestics  as  enslaved  Negroes  are  usually  found  to  be, 
and  in  the  numbers  that  commonly  belong  to  aWest  Indian  house- 
hold, must  have  an  excellent  temper,  and  great  self-command,  if  he 
does  not  sometimes  fall  into  those  very  excesses  which  it  is  the  ob- 
ject of  the  Order  to  restrain ;  and  that  a  magistrate  or  protecting 
officer  is  not  very  likely  to  do  bis  duty  when  conscious  that  the  de- 
linquent he  ought  to  punish  might  recriminate  on  himself. 

I  might  perhaps  have  given,  if  consulted,  still  wider  views  of  this 
subject,  and. told  our  Ministers  that  they  ought  not  only  to  discou- 
rage but  wholly  to  terminate  domestic  Slavery;  because  it  Oanlfetf 
be  alleged  to  be  rendered  necessary  by  the  climate,  and  because  it# 
abolition,  besides  being  productive  of  various  other  advantages  on 
which  I  will  not  now  enter,  would  be  the  most  effectual  means  of 
increasing  the  number  of  the  free  in  proportion  to  the  Slaves,  and 
thereby  providing  internal  means  of  defence.    But  most  especially 
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should  I  have  recommended  that  at  least  the  servant*  and  agents  of 
Government  should  be  exempted  from  that  fatal  domestic  contagion 
which  spoils  their  feelings,  and  disposes  them  to  favour  or  connive 
at  the  abuses  they  ought  to  restrain ;.  and  such,  if  I  am  not  mis- 
informed, was  the  Spanish  policy  in  the  protection  both  of  Indians 
and  Slaves.  t 

In  Trinidad,  however,  the  right  course  of  proceeding,  though 
not  by  the  best  measures,  has  at  length  been  pursued ;  and  I  hope 
that  in  the  other  Colonies  subject  to  His  Majesty's  legislative  power 
it  will  not  be  longer  delayed-  As  a  man  who  has  laboured  much, 
and  not  unsuccessfully,  to  prevent  the  Constitutions,  preposterously 
called  English,  established  hi  the  old  Slave  Colonies  being  imparted 
to  the  new,  I  am  bound  to  say  that  little  or  no  good  has  neon  done 
by  adopting  that  policy,  if  the  Crown,  instead  of  exercising  its 
authority  in  making  laws  for  the  protection  of  the  Slaves,  is  to  dele* 
gate  that  duty  to  .Slave-masters  resident  on  the  spot.  The  former 
sovereigns  of  those  Colonies,  whether  Spanish,  French,  or  Dutch, 
paver  called  on  their  governors,  councils,  or  courts  to  deliberate  in 
such  cases,  but  only  to, obey. 

My  main  business,  however,  is  with  that  larger  class  of  Sugar 
Colonies  which  Parliament. only  can  controul;  and  these  have  re- 
fused any  compliance  with  its  resolutions.  Most  of  them  have  even 
boldly  set  its  authority  at  defiance ;  and  yet  Parliament*  in  respect 
of  them,  has  hitherto  been  silent  and  supine. 

I  correct  myself*  Much,  very  much  has  been  done,  but  all  in 
the  way  of  aid,  encouragement  and  bounty,  instead  of  coercion,  to 
these  refractory  Colonists; — bounty,  at  the  expense  of  our  purses 
and  our  commerce,  as  well  as  of  our  feelings  and.  our  honour:  aid 
and  encouragement,  by  the  renunciation  of  almost  every  principle 
and  rule  on  which  the  value  of  our  Colonies  to  the  Parent  State 
has  hitherto  been  thought  to  depend.  Our  Navigation  Laws  have 
been  abrogated  for  their  benefit;  except  only  in  those  points  in 
which  it  was  more  for  their  advantage  to  retain  them.  They  may 
now  reject  your  manufactures,  and  take  all  their  supplies  from  every 
rival  state;  and  it  depends  on  their  own  choice  whether  they  will 
send  their  sugar  to  your  markets;  while  you  are  still  compelled  by 
protecting  duties,  as  they  are  called,  amounting  to  a  prohibition  of 
foreign  sugar,  to  buy  from  them  alone.  Even  the  long-supposed 
palladium  of  your  navy  has  been  relinquished  for  the  benefit  of  these 
contumacious  votaries  of  the  cart- whip.  The  carrying*trade  of  your 
Colonies  is]  no  linger  your  own, -but  has  been  thrown  open  to  every 
foreign  and  riydl.  prow. 

I  Mop  not  to  inquire  whether  the  plausible  arguments  on  which 
this  gipnd  revolution  in  our  maritime  policy  has  been  defended  are 
not  only  specious  but  sound.  They  hasre  certainly  an  air  of  libe- 
rality; ana  I  was  taught  long  since  by  one  whose  judgment*  as  well 
s>s  his  virtues,  I  held  in  very  high  estimation,  my  much-lamented 
friend  Mr.  Pewival*  to  regard  Mr-  Huskisson  es  oneof  the  .most 
enlightened  and  judicious  of  our  statesmen.     Therefore,  although  I 
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have  been  heretofore  a  feeble  advocate  for  those  principles  whfch 
the  wisdom  of  our  ancestors  handed  down  to  us,  and  under  an  ad- 
herence to  which,  during  two  centuries,  our  naval  greatness  rose, 
perhaps  I  was  mistaken.  If  so,  I  need  hot  be  ashamed  to  read  my 
recantation ;  for  it  will  be  in  a  crowd  of  splendid  converts,  who  have 
now  renounced  the  same  erroneous  faith. 

Let  me  not  be  understood,  then,  as  condemning  in  die  abstract 
these,  new  principles,  or  the  applying  them,  if  impartially  done,  to 
our  Colohial  trade  and  navigation.  But  as  the  change  was  one 
which  pur  sugar  planters  had  long  and  ardently  solicited,  and  as 
one  of  Rfe  prominent  immediate  objects  was  avowed  to  be  their  ac- 
commodation fend  advantage,  it  was  certainly  in  that  respect  very 
ill-timed,  and  tended  to  encourage  and  confirm  their  contumacy* 

'Had  this  been  all,  we  might  have  regarded  it  only  as  afti.iinforta- 
nate  coincidence.  •  But  unhappily  this  great  commercial  and  mari- 
time revolution  had  some  awkward  modifications,  some  striking 
departures  from  its  own  principles,  and  exceptions  to  its  own  rules; 
and  upon  every  one  of  these,  West  Indian  interests,  and  West 
Indian  views,  were  so  legibly  written,  that  if  the  West  Indian  Com- 
mittee had  sat  in  council  with  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  guided  its 
resolutions,  the  new  code  could  not  have  been  better  framed  for  the 
gratification  of  our  planters. 

The  general  principle  is  the  favourite  maxim  of  political  econo- 
mists, that  trade  should  be  perfectly  free.  The  Colonial  monopoly 
therefore  ought  clearly  to  have  been  abolished  on  both  sides  ;  but 
it  was  relaxed  only  where  it  was  restrictive  on  the  Planter;  and 
continued  only  where  it  made  for  his  advantage.  He  may  now  sell 
bis  sugar  where  and  to  whom  he  pleases ;  but  the  English  consumers 
are  still  bound  as  before  to  buy  it.  Foreigners  may  bring  us  what 
they  please,  except  any  thing  that  West  India  planters  have  to  sell. 
As  to  protective  duties,  they  should  no  longer  have  a  place  in  our  ' 
Custom-bouse  vocabularies :  the  very  name  is  heretical,  by  the  new 
faith ;  for  "commerce  can  be  protected  only  by  itself/9  Aye,  but 
our  planters  were  here  a  little  sceptical ;  and  thought  that  86s.  per 
cwt  additional  duty  on  sugar,  and  84*.  additional  duty  on  coffee,  of 
foreign  growth,  would  be  better  than  theoretical  security  wains! 
rivalship  in  die  British  markets ;  and  plain  men  perhaps  wiU  sua* 
pect  that  they  were  right ;  for  they  were  humoured  in  this  whim ; 
and  we  are  now  paying  on  an  average  from  42*.  to  455.  per  cwt  for 
sugar  which  a  year  or  two  ago  we  bought  at  an  average  of  from  £7fc 
to  80s. 

*  The  case  of  our  East  Indian  possessions  was  a  little  stronger. 
We  and  our  fellow-subjects  there  had  -a  mutual  and  irresistible 
claim  to  be  placed  within  the  pale  of  this  new-found  liberality.  The 
only  plausible  pretext  before  for  favouring  the  Save  Colonies  of 
die  West,  at  the  expense  of  our  Eastern  Empire,  by  imposing  on 
the  Sugar  of  the  latter  a  duty  which,  when  added  to  the  high  ex- 
pense of  the  carriage,  amounted  to  a  prohibition,  was,  that  we  had 
a  monopoly  of  the  supply  and  navigation  of  the  former,  which  was 
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burthenstane  on  the  West  India  planter,  and  demanded  therefore 
in  justice  a  reciprocal  privilege  to  trim*  The  Assemblies  themselves 
hlid  expressly  rested  their  case  on  this  ground ;  and  had  repeatedly 
admitted  that  when  the  restrictions  on  their  trade  should  be  takes 
oft  they  would  no  longer  have  a  claim  to  any  exclusive  privilege  in 
our  markets.  To  remove  the  one  therefore,  and  retain  the  other, 
was  to  fevour  them  beyond  the  utmost  range  of  their  own  former 
expectations  and  demands. 

Whilst  the  new  principled  applied  to  our  East  Indite  trade  in  a 
commercial  and  economical  view,  with  peculiar  force,  every  consi- 
deration of  justice  and  policy  entitled  our  fellow-subjects  in  the 
EasJ,  at  this  period  to  all  the  favour  we  could  justly  accord  to  them. 
They  had  become  important  customers  to  our  manufeqturdrs,  who 
had  begun  to  supplant  their  own  cotton  weavers  at  the  foot  of  their 
own  looms  in  Bengal;  and  they  wanted  only  a  return  article  like 
sugar  to  enlarge  their  commercial  intercourse  with  us  to  an  almost 
boundless  extent,  *nd  in  a  way  the  most  advantageous  that  can  be 
imagined,  not  only  to  our  national  wealth  and  maritime  strength, 
but  to  the  security  of  our  Indian  Empire.  But  all  these  potent  con- 
siderations fell  before  West  Indian  influence ;  and  from  the  benefit 
of  the  new  principles,  as  well  as  the  old,  out  East  Indian  trade  was 
excluded. 

.  There  was  indeed  one  exception.  The  sugar  of  the  Isle  of  Fitonoe 
was  before  subjected  to  the  same  duties  with  that  produced  within 
the  dominions  of  th^  East  India  Company ;  but  it  is  now  privileged 
like  that  of  our  West  India  Colonies ;  though  for  what  reason  it  i* 
thus  preferred  to  the  produce  of  Bengal,  except  that  it  is  raised  by 
the  forced  labour  of  Slaves,  it  is  hard  to  imagine.  This,  it  may  be 
said,  is  no  benefit  t6  the  West  India  planters.  No ;  but  it  is  a  great 
one  to  that  most  influential  part  of  their  body  in  this  country,  the 

'  consignees  of  tropical  produce ;  and  besides*  it  tends  to  increase  the 
interest  of  Slave-holders  in  general  among  us ;  and  to  consolidate 
their  union  as  a  body  for  the  maintenance  of  the  common  Systran. 
Of  these  advantages  they  well  know  the  value.  We  should  not 
otherwise  have. been  cursed,  not  only  through  their  acquiescence, 
but  by  their  concurrence,  and  by  their  secret  intrigues,  with  the  ac- 
quisition of  new  Sugar  Colonies  on  the  continent  of  South  America; 
by  which,  though  our  islands  were  generally  prejudiced  as  agricul- 
turists, their  political  weight  as  Slave-holders  has  been  much  and 
fatally  increased. 

It  may  seem  but  a  trivial  item  in  this  large  account,  when  I  add 
to  it  the  different  treatment  of  two  Joint-Stock  Companies,  who  aj> 

~  plied  cotemporaneously  in  the  last  session  of  Parliament  for  legis- 
lative aid  to  supply  their  want  of  charters,  and  set  their  plans  in 
motion;  but  small  features  sometimes  mark  more  strongly  than 
large  ones  the  character  of  a  partial  system.  The  object  of  one  of 
these  protects  was  to  obtain  loans  on  sugar  estates  by  means  of  a 
joint  stock,  upon  securities  which  individual  prudence  had  been  too 
well  taught  to  decline.     The  object  of  the  other  was  to  promote  also 
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by.  a  joint  stock,  and  the  co-operatic*  of  numbers,  the  raking  and 
importation  of  sugar,  the  produce  of  free  labour.  It  had  an  eye  to 
the  East,  but  not  to  the  East  aiode.  Some  parts  even  of  the  West 
Indies  might  have  been  the  theatres  of  an  experiment  interesting  to 
every  friend  of  humanity  and  justice.  The  former  project  waa 
among  the  multitude  of  Joint-Stock  Qoropanfe  (the  madness  of  the 
day),  one  of  the  most  objectionable  on  the  score  of  imposition  on 
the  public  It  was  manifest  to  every  thinking  man  of  ordinary  in- 
formation, that  the  sole  purpose  of  thejurqjectors  was  to  pass  upon 
the  credulous  subscribers  securities  which  those  who  knew  best 
their  nature  were  mtwiUing  to  take  or  to  hold  The  plan  was  ako 
one  of  sure  and  great  prejudice  to  the  Slaves ;  not  only  by  subject- 
ing them  to  fell  into  the  wholesale  management  of  perpetually  non- 
resident owners,  but  because  the  superoneration  of  the  estate  they 
belong  to  naturally  enhances  their  forced  labour,  and  diminishes  Ate 
means  of  their  support;  nor  did  these  objections  escape  the  notice 
of  their  friends,  but  were  forcibly  submitted  to  Parliament  and  the 
public. 

But  between  the  two  plans  there  was  this  important  difference ; 
the  one  was  advantageous  to  Slave-holders,  and  supported  by  their 
powerful  influence  at  the  Boartl  of  Trade  and  in  Parliament ;  but 
the  other  had  no  such  recommendation  or  support.  The  West 
India  Company  in  consequence  was  patronized  by  Ministers,  and  its 
bill  passed  into  a  law ;  though  the  only  one  of  the  Joint-Stock  Com-  * 
pany  bills,  I  believe,  that  had  that  good  fortune,  after  the  Lord 
Chancellor  entitled  himself  to  thegratitude  of  the  country  by  ex- 
posing their  mischievous  effects.  The  Free  Sugar  Company,  on  the 
contrary,  finding  that  their  bill,  though  not  really  objectionable  on 
the  general  grounds,  would  be  encountered  by  insuperable  opposi* 
tion  in  the  Upper  House,  was  obliged  to  abandon  it  after  it  had 
made  its  way  through  the  Commons  *. 

I  will  point  out  only  one  more  instance  of  this  partiality*  It  is  „ 
one  which  cannot  be  stated  adequately  in  few  words ;  but  it  was  the 
consummation  of  a  system  of  measured  portentous  of  infinite  mischief 
to  our  country,  as  well  as  a  case  in  which  not  only  the  principle  of 
giving  freedom  to  trade  and  navigation,  but  widi  it  other  principles 
of  high  political  importance,  have  been  sacrificed  by  the  same 
boundless  complaisance  to  the  prejudices,  and  the  supposed  parti- 
cular interests,  of  our  West  India  Colonies* 

Here  some  retrospective  remarks  are  necessary*  Our  treatment 
ofHqyti  from  the  moment  of  its  first  Revolution,  but  more  especially 
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*  It  is  right  to  admit  that  the  West  India  party  in  the  House  of  Commons  did 
not  openly  oppose  this  bill ;  but  1  doubt  not,  the  reason  was,  that  their  leaders 
well  knew  it  would  bo  thrown  out  if  carried  to  the  Upper  House*  1  certainly  can- 
not commend  the  conduct  of  its  promoters  in  not  putting  that  expectation  to  the 
proof:  but  they  thought'  it  right,  t  understand,  to  save  useless  expense,  having 
official  information  that  the  bill  could  not  possibly  pass ;  and  that  the  exception  to 
the  general  rule,  made  in  favour  of'  the  rival  Company*  was  the  result  only  of  a 
promise  given  by  His  Majesty's  Ministers,  before  that  rule  was  adopted. 
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from  the  time  of  its  actual,  to  the  momentous  recent  period  of  its  re- 
cognised independence,  has  been  one  continued  surrender  of  national 
interests  to  the  narrow  views  and  potent  influence  of  the  Colonial 
Party.  We  paralysed  our  belligerent  arm  in  Europe,  when  the  fate 
of  the  civilized  world  apparently  depended  on  its  energies,  for  the  - 
sake  of  engaging  in  the  beUum  servile  between  the  French  Planters 
of  St.  Domingo  and  their  Slaves.  At  least  forty  thousand,  as  I  be- 
lieve, of  bur  brave  soldiers  asrid  seamen,  and  as  much  public  money 
as  constituted,  by  the  terms- it  was  borrowed  upon,  perhaps  eighty 
millions  of  debt,  charged  by  heavy  taxation  on  die  purses  of  the 
British  People,  were  the  price  we  paid  in  that  war  alone  for  the  sake 
of  our  Sugar  Colonies,  m  the  attempt  to  restore  the  cart-whip  go- 
vernment, lest  it  should  be  subverted  also  in  our  own  islands,  though 
disappointment,  and  disgrace,  and  calamity  were  the  only  fruits  of 
that  attempt. 

The  triumphs  of  the  heroic  Toussaint  happily  drove  us  at  length 
from  that  dreadful  field ;  and  his  magnanimity  gave  us  the  olive- 
branch,  and  commercial  benefits  along  with  it,  which  but  for  out 
deference  to  Colonial  prejudices  might  have  been  much  greater  than 
they  were.  Federal  connexions  with  the  island  were  not  perhaps 
then  in  our  choice,  for  he  was  a  faitlifb)  subject  of  France.  But  the 
next  war  with  Buonaparte  made  us  from  necessity  associates  in  arms 
with  Toussaint's  brave  successors ;  and  we  found  them  in  possession 
of  a  real  and  asserted  independence.  Then  was  the  time,  when  the 
just  exasperation  of  the  brave  Haytians  against  that  detestable  tyrant 
was  at  the  highest,  and  when  we  owed  to  France  nothing  but  resolute 
defiance;  then  was  the  time,  when  a  most  happy  opportunity  offered 
to  make*  the  new  people  our  friends,  our  allies,  and  our  commercial 
tributaries  for  ever.  We  bad  but  to  recognise  an  independence 
which  it  was  plain  to  every  thinking  man  could  never  be  subverted, 
and  that  "citadel  of  the  Antilles"  never  again  would  have  fallen 
into  rival  or  hostile  hands.  All  its  agricultural  arid  commercial,  all 
its  political  and  belligerent,  faculties,  would  have  been  permanendy 
ours.  The  opportunity  was  not  unnoticed.  Even  the  labours  of  this 
feeble  pen  plainly,  however  inadequately,  pointed  out  its  value*. 
But  it  was  neglected,  as  I  foresaw  it  would ;  'and  the  effects  that  I 
foretold  have  followed.  The  pestilent  vapours. of  Creolian  prejudice 
obscured  the  true  interests  of  our  "country,  or  the  fatal  influence  of 
the  Colonists  betrayed  them. 

The  gross  impolicy  of  the  neglect  was  no  short-lived  error ;  for 
the  opportunity  continued  open  to  us  for  ten  or  eleven  years,  from 
the  time  of  the  final  expulsion  of  the  French  under  Rochambeau, 
till  our  pacification  with  France. in  1814.  No  rational  doubt  could 
be  entertained  during  that  long  period  of  the  ability  or  the  determi- 
nation of  the  Haytians  to  maintain  their  independency.  Under  our 
protection  at  least,  their  ability  was  as  certain  as  their  will.     It  was 

«  In  a  pamphlet  called  «  The  Opportunity,"  published  in  1804,  as  well  as  other 
publications. 
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.  as  manifest  also  then  as  now,  to  sll  but  Creoliaa  eyes,  that  Negroes 
were  capable  of  sustaining,  by  peaceable  and  loyal  conduct,  the 
social  edifice  which  their  intrepidity  and  love  of  freedom  had 
erected.  Rival  leaders  indeed  had  successively  started  up,  and  by 
military  conspiracies  two  of  them  ha4, perished,  like  the  early  Roman 
Emperors  by  mutinies  of  the  praetorian  bands ;  but  like  the  Roman 
populace  of  that  sera,  die  black  people  at  large  had  always  submitted 
peaceably  and  loyally  to  their  existing  Governments.  Wearied, 
like  that  unfortunate  people,  by  the  bloody  and  ferocious  scenes 
through  which  they  had  previously  passed,  they  loved  their  new- 
found repose ;  but  the  remembrance  of  the  driving-whip  was  a  band 
of  union  against  France,,  stronger  than  the  glory  of  the  Roman  name 
against  Barbarian  conquerors.  The  unanimous  sentiment  was  liberty 
and  independency,  or  death.  For  a  while  the  question  between 
Monarchical  and  Republican  Government,  or  rather  between 
Christophe  and  Petion,  produced  a  territorial  division,  and  an  in- 
terior war ;  but  they  haa  the  wisdom  soon  to  sheathe  the  sword ; 
and  the  fidelity  of  the  people  at  large  to  th.ir  respective  Govern- 
ments stood  the  new  and  severe  test  of  instigation  by  border  enemies 
within  the  island.  Before,  as  well  as  since  thefe  re-union  under 
Boyer,  it  was  found  in  vain  to  excite  any  disaffection  among  them 
that  could  favour  in  the  slightest  degree  their  restitution,  either  as 
>  slaves  or  subjects,  to  the  abhorred  dominion  of  France. 

Their  successive  and  their  divided  chiefs  also  manifested,  in  re- 
gard to  exterior  relations,  one  only  and  one  anxious  wish ;  and  that 
was  to  cultivate  the  amity  and  obtain  the  alliance  of  England.  They 
courted  us  almost  to  servility ;  they  endured  many  insults  from  the 
Slave-masters  of  our  islands  with  exemplary  patience ;  they  gave  us, 
without  any  equivalent,  commercial  privileges  of  the  most  decisive 
v  kind,  exclusive  of  the  Americans  ana  all  other  neutral  lotions;  and 
they  so  carefully  avoided  every  occasion  of  offence  to  their,  con- 
temptuous neighbours  of  Jamaica,  Jthat  not  even  a  complaint,  true 
or  false,  has  been  heard  of,  to  mv  knowledge  at  least,  from  that 
'  jealous  and  hostile  quarter.  Our  ships  of  war  were  received  in  their 
ports  with  every  honour  the  Government  could  possibly  pay ;  and 
-  our  officers  (Sir  Hofhe  Popbam  among  others)  were  astonished  at 
the  elegance  and  splendour  with  which  they  were  entertained  on 
shore. 
'  But  the  necessary. limits  of  this  Address  will  not  allow  me  to  go 
further  into  detail.  If  it  pleases  God  long  to  spare  my  life,  and 
continue  my  powers  of  labour,  you  shall  have,  in  a  History  of  Hayti, 
sustained  by  authentic  documents,  facts  of  this  kind,  which  will 
show,  to  your  astonishment  perhaps,  how  worthy  this  people  were  or 
our  confidence  and  friendship.  But  all  that  we  condescended  to  do 
in  return  was  to  connive  at  our  merchants  buying  their  coffee,  and 
selling  our  manufactures  in  their  ports j  abstaining. from  all  diplo- 
matic or  other  public  intercourse  as  cautiously  as  if  JJuonaparte  nad 
been  our  friend,  or  an  enemy  whom  we  were  afraid  to  exasperate. 
Our  whole  conduct  proclaimed  to  their  intelligent  leaders,  in  a  style 
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hot  to  be  mistaken,  that  maritime  and  commercial  England-— Ea^ 

fland,  the  only  power  able  and  entitled  by  her  hostile  relations  with 
Vance  to  countenance  their  independence— was  irreconcileably 
averse  to  it ;  and  they  well  knew  that  it  was  from  motives  which 
made  us  not  less  averse  to  their  personal  freedom. 

Does  any  one  of  my  readers  doubt  that  our  servilify  to  West 
Indian  prejudices  and  West  Indian  influence  dictated  such  con- 
duct? Then  let  him  suppose  for  a  moment  that  this  important  island 
had  been  peopled,  not  with  Blacks  and  Mulaitoes,  but  with  Whites, 
who  had  in  like  manner  thrown  off  the  yoke  of  France ;  or  that  its 
Planters  had  succeeded  in  putting  down  the  insurgent  Slaves,  and 
afterwards  proclaimed  their  independence,  and  offered  us  their  trade 
as  the  price  of  our  recognising  and  protecting  it ;  and  then  ask  him- 
self whether  he  thinks  our  rulers  would  have  acted  as  they  did. 

I  will  not  stop  here  to  inquire  whether  regard  to  the  safety  of  our 
Sugar  Colonies,  and  the  maintenance  of  their  interior  system,  might 
excuse  or  justify  the  policy  iii  question.  I  have  heretofore  demon- 
strated the  contrary;  and  shown-  that,  assuming,  -what  the  event 
has  since  proved,  the  invincible  stability  of  Haytian  freedom,  the 
safety  .of  our  own  islands,  of  Jamaica*  at  least,  not  only  admitted, 
but  demanded  an  opposite  course,  though  their  foolish  antipathy 
and  contempt  towards  the  African  race  strongly  and  toosucc&dsfally 
opposed  it*.  But  at  present  my  object,  is  to  show  the  sacrifices  we 
have  actually  made,  whether  wisely  Or  unwisely,  to  the  wishes  or 
the  interests  of  our  Sugar  Colonists;  and  it  is  an  undeniable  article 
in  the  account,  that,  for  their  sakes,  we  have  thrown  away  the  ex- 
clusive commerce,  the  amity,  and  alliance  of  the  Haytian  Republic. 

We  have  done  still  worse:  we  have  at  length  forced  back  this 
truly  formidable  West.  Indian  power  into  the  arms  of  Frartce;  and 
this,  by  persevering  in  the  same  obsequious  course  towards  our 
Sugar  Planters,  even  since  they  "have  refused  tb  indulge  'tfs  wtih 
giving  a  Sabbath  to  their  Slaves,  and  exempting  their  females  from 
tne  whip.  •  * 

BoTER9  menaced  with  the  horrors  of  a  new  invasion,  though  fear- 
less of  its  ultimate  event,  has,  since  our  peace  with  France,  persisted 
in  courting  our  friendship.  No  stronger  instance  of  it  can  be  de- 
sired, than  that  while  the  flags  of  all  maritime  nations  were  eagerty 
frequenting  his  ports,  bringing  (in  .overflow  of  the  merchandize  of 
Europe  and  North  America,  and  taking  his  produce'  m  return,  he 
exacted  from  all  other  foreigner^  duties  of  12  per  cent  ad  tialorert* 
and  only  5  per  cent  from  the  merchants  and  ships  of  Greiat  Britain. 
Nor  did  he  withdraw  this  important  privilege  till  the  month  of 
April  last,  notwithstanding  the  repulsive  coldness  and  coritetttpt 
with  which  we  had  received  it,  and  the  continued  provocations  he 
met  with  from  Jamaica. 

We  were  no.  longer  indeed  at  liberty,  without  a  shadow  of  inter- 
national wrong,  to  enter  into  a  treaty  of  alliance  with  this  new  porter, 


*  See  the  wor&*Iast  referred  to. 
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Vfhfte  yet  unrecqgused  by  the  former  sovereign,  with  whom  we  were 
now  at  peace.     That  golden  opportunity  had  been  lost  beyond  re- 
tail; yet  there  was  a  middle  line  of  conduct,  such  as  we  have 
adopted  towards  the  new  South  American  States,  and  to  which 
Frtfnce  could  nol  with  reason,  or  without  gross  inconsistency,  have 
objected.     We  might  have  given  a  national  sanction  and  safeguard 
to  the  existing  commerce,  and  secured  the  continuance  of  its  prw 
vilege,  by  appointing  resident  consuls,  and  even  by  sending  envoys 
to  the  court  of  Port-au-Prince,  as  we  have  done  to  Buenos  Ayres, 
to  Mexico,  and  Columbia*     We  might  have  thus  acted,  I  may  add, 
,wkh  greater  reason  and  more  apparent  justice,  towards  Hayti*  than 
towards  any  of  the  revolted  colonies  of  Spain ;  because  the_  inde- 
pendency of  the  Haytian  people  had  been  longer,  and  more  firmly 
and  Unequivocally  established  in  point  of  fact,  than  that  of  any  of 
.thfcir  continental  neighbours ;  and  no  advantage  could,  in  their  case, 
hare  been  alleged  to  have  been  taken  of  the  weak  and  distracted 
situation  jof  the  Parent  State*     On  the  contrary,   France  during 
deueral  years  of  peace  and  internal  tranquillity,  and  when  powerful 
Enough  to  cast  her  shield  over  the  impotent  monarchy  of  Spai$,  and 
to  ioecupy  its  territories  with  her  armies,  had  practically  acquiesced 
in  tbte.  ^dependency  of  Hayti,  as  a  loss  off  sovereignty  not  to  be;  re- 
trieved. What  is- still  stronger,  she  had  herself  virtually  recognise*! 
its,  gQij^fpm^nt,  by  repeatedry  attempting  to  treat  with  it;  and 
latterly;  it  .was  well  known,  that  the  recognition  of  its  independency 
was  only  ft  question  of  forms :  whereas  Spain,  even  in  the  extrimity 
dfher>  weakness,  has  not  yet.  condescended rta  treat  with  her  revoke! 
subjficis ;  and  the  royal  standard  is  still,  supported,  amoag .them  by 
faithjwl /tJaough  feeble  adherents*     Jf  a  further  argument  d.Jortiotf 
vrere  wanted,  we  were  under  no  self-defensive  necessity  ^o  sepu^e 
the  amity,'  or  guard  againstthe,  future  enmity  of  the  South  American 
States;  whereas  a  free  Negro  state,  in  the  centre  of  the  Antilles, 
linless  secured  as  a  friend,  was  obviously  likely  to  prove  fc?  us  a 
most  formidable  and  dangerous  enemy*   :  Should  France  recover  her 
sovereignty  there,  over  a  nation  of  free  and  military  Negroes,  or 
what  perhaps  was  still  worse,  if  she  should  gain  them  as  indepen- 
dent allies  and  confederates,  it  was  manifest  that  our  West  Indian, 
possessions,  must  hereafter  lie  at  her  mercy.     Rut  powerful  an<J 
urgent  as.  these  national  considerations  were  (immense  commercial 
advantages  on  the  one  .side,  featful  public  dangers  on  the  other), 
colonial  influence  still  prevailed* 

-:  The  finishing  stroke  to  our  infatuated  policy  was  that  last  exoep* 
tion,  that  last  inconsistency,  in  our  new  system  of  trade  and  najviga* 
lion,  whieh  I  proposed  to  notice.  s  In  laying  open  our  colonial  trade 
to  all  nations,  we  made  a  special  exception  in  the  case  of  Hayti, 
highly,  offensive  and  injurious  to  that  country,  Forbidding  unp'er  es** 
treme  penalties  all  intercourse  whatever  between  it  and,  Jamaica. 
By.  the  .statute  6th  Geo;  IV*  cap.  114,  sec.  48,  it  is  provided,  first, 
that  no  British  merchant  ship  shall  sail  from  .any  place  in  Jamaica. 
tx>ranjr  place  in  St  DomirigOj  or  vice  versa,  under  penalty  of  Jbr« 
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feiture  of  ship  and  cargo.  Secondly,  that  no  foreign  ship  which 
shall  have  come  from,  or  in  the  course  of  her  voyage  have  touched 
at,  any  place  in  St  Domingo,  shall  comeinto  any  port  or  harbov 
/  in  Jamaica,  under  the  like  penalties.  Thirdly,  that  if  any  person 
shall  be  landed  in  Jamaica  from  on  board  any  ship  which  shall  have 
come  from  or  touched  at  St  Domingo  {vbithout  restriction  to  the 
same  voyage  even),  the  ship  and  cargo  shall  be  forfeited. 

It  can  be  no  sufficient  excuse  to  say x that  an  Act  or  Ads  to  a 
like  effect  had  existed  before  that  period*.  True  it  is,  that  the  As- 
sembly of  Jamaica,  having  gratified  its  indignant  spite  against  Ne- 
gro freedom,  by  an  Act  restraining  all  such  intercourse  with  Hayti, 
as  far  as  its  own  power  of  interior  regulation  extended,  its  agents 
soon  found  Government  complaisant  enough  to  lend  its  aid,  in  order 
to  extend  the  penalties  and  right  of  seizure,  to  ships  that  might  not 
be  found,  or  cases  that  might  not  arise,  within  the  colonial  jurisdic- 
tion. A  July  BUI  for  that  purpose  was  more  than  onoe  poshed, 
without  noise  of1  notice,  through  Parliament:  and  so  effectually 
escaped  observation,  that  though  my  attention  has  been  pretty  much 
given  to  such  subjects,  I  must  confess  my  ignorance  of  any  such 
measure  having  been  adopted,  till  the  recent  revolutions  in  our  ma- 
ritime and  colonial  code  led  me  to  look  back  with  some  particularity 
on  the  state  of  the  former  law. 

But  when  Government  so  materially  altered  its  system,  the  mea- 
sure, though  not  in  a  separate  consideration  new,  had  in  its  con- 
nexion with  those  important  changes,  all  the  effect  of  an  injurious 
and  offensive  innovation.  A  gentleman  who  at  his  country  resi- 
dence should  choose  to  live  retired,  and  receive  no  guest  but  his 
own  family,  would  give  no  just  offence  by  omitting  to  invite  his 
nearest  neighbour,  who  had  made  to  him  the  most  courteous  ad- 
vances; but  should  he  reverse  his  plan  of  life,  and  invite  all  his 
neighbours,  with  the  exception  of  that  particular  person,  the  case 
would  be  completely  altered,  and  would  reasonably  be  considered  as 
a  disparagement  or  affront ;  and  such  has  been  our  conduct  towards 
HaytL  While  all  foreign  bottoms  were  systematically  excluded 
from  our  Colonial  ports,  with  a  few  particular  exceptions  only,  in 
the  Free  Port  Acts,  founded  on  regard  to  the  convenience  or  ne- 
cessities of  our  West  India  Islands,  as  in  the  supply  of  North 
American  flour  and  lumber  (articles  not  furnished  by  the  Hay  dan 
people),  or  for  the  sake  of  favouring  our  valuable  commerce  with 
Spanish  America,  while  Contraband  by  its  own  laws,  the  interdic- 
tion of  trade  between  Jamaica  and  Hayti  placed  the  latter  in  a 
situation  not  materially  different  from  mat  of  our  other  foreign 
neighbours,  whether  in  America  or  Europe:  but  when  we  reversed 
our  ancient  maxims,  and  threw  open  the  doors  of  our  Colonies, 
which  we  had  before  so  jealously  barred,  to  every  state  and  every 
flag  but  one,  the  re-enacting  of  the  former  interdict  against  that 
particular  country  alone,  gave  it  a  new  character,  and  made  it  a 
more  invidious  distinction. 
.     The  effect  also  of  such  sweeping  and  extreme  penalties,  under 
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the  new  circumstances  of  the  case,  was  unjustly  to  subject  the  Com- 
merce of  thp  Haytian  Republic,  and  of  all  the  nations  that  trade 
with  them,  'to  new  and  multiplied  disadvantages  and  dangers,  the 
Consequences  of  which  it  is  easy  to  foresee,  will  be  highly  mis- 
chievous, and  productive  of  disputes,  not  only  with  Hayti,  but, 
perhaps,  with  other  powers. 

To  such  of  my  readers  as  know  any  thing  of  West  Indian  navi- 
gation and  commerce,  this  will  be  obvious  enough ;  especially  when 
fliey  recollect  that  all  the  ports  in  the  Mexican  Gulf,  and  of  the  late 
Spanish  continent  to  windward  of  it,  as  well  as  those  of  Jamaica, 
are  now  open  to  every  friendly  flag.  To  those  who  are  uninformed 
on  such  subjects,  it  may  be  proper  to  remark  that  both  Hayti  end 
Jamaica  lie  directly  across,  or  very- near,  the  track  of  ships  trading 
between  North  America  or  Europe  and  a  great  part  of  the  new 
states  of  South  America  north  of  Brazil ;.  and  that  from  the  effects 
of  the  trade-winds  this  proscription  of  Havti  is  in  such  respects, 
though  limited  in  form  to  its  intercourse  with  Jajnaica,  not  less  re- 
strictive or  inconvenient  in  practice  than  if  it  were  extended  to  all 
our  West  India  Colonies.  It  is  with  that  British  bland  only  that 
the  Haytians  could  easily  or  profitably  trade;  and  there  only  that 
foreigners  trading  with  them  would  often  be  desirous  or  able  to 
touch,  in  their  outward  or  homeward  voyage. 

In  consequence  of  these  sweeping  prohibitions,  Hayti  will  be  de- 
barred from  a  large  part  of  that  commerce  which  would  otherwise 
be  opened  to  her,  through  her  central  and  advantageous  position, 
by  the  revolutions  in  Mexico  and  South  America  at  large,  as  well 
as  by  our  own  change  of  system;  and  also  from  those  benefits  to 
which  she  is  justly  entitled  by  that  commercial  habit  of  visiting  the 
West  Indies  in  what  is  called  a  "  trading  voyage" ;  namely,  a  voyage 
destined  not  to  a  particular  port  or  island  onlyi  but  to  a  market, 
where  it  can  best  be  found,  or  where  the  desired  returns  can  most 

.  advantageously  be  obtained.  So  important  is  this  practice  deemed  . 
by  the  merchants  of  the  United  States  in  particular,  that  they  were 
disposed  to  go  to  war  .with  us  for  obstructing  it  in  their  trade  with 
the  Colonies  of  our  enemies,  after  we  had  conceded  the  point  of 
permitting  a  trade  directly  with  them  to  and  from  that  neutral 
country.  But  now,  every  North  American  or  European  ship  bound 
to  the  West  Indies  or  South  America,  on  a  trading  voyage,  must 

,  make  an  exception,  in  her  papers,  of  Hayti  or  Jamaica,  or  both ; 
and  if  Hayti  be  not  excepted,  the  exception  of  Jamaica  alone  will 

*  not  only  be  a  renunciation  of  the  new  privileges  that.we  have  opened 
to  them  in  that  our  most  important  island,  but  will  leave  them  ex- 
posed to  great  hazard  of  being  seized  on  suspicion,  if  obliged  by  bad 
weather,  currents,  or  other  causes  to  approach  near  tQvthat  island 
in  going  to  or  returning  from  any  market,  on  the  South  American 
continent.  In  this  respect  the  Spanish- American  revolutions,  and 
our  own  more  recent  commercial  revolution,  will  make  the  former 
restrictions  operate  much  more  severely  and  unfairly  than  they  be- 
fore did  against  the  interests  of  the  Haytian  people.   It  should^never 
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be  forgotten  in  framing  such  prohibitions!  that  their  indirect  and 
undesigned,  tire  not  less  prejudicial  to  the  interdicted  country,  than 
their  direct  rind  intended  effects.  A  new  commercial  crime  consti- 
tuted of  course  a  new  ground  of  suspicion  or  false  imputation,  and 
a  new  ground  therefore  of  maritime  seizure  and  prosecution,  with 
all  the  vexatious  consequences  that  are  sure  to  attend  theip  in  a 
distant  part  of  the  worm  J  consequences  peculiarly  formidable  when 
the  courts  that  have  to  decide  on  them  in  the  first  instance  are 
strongly  disposed  to  fevour  the  seizure.  A  prosecution  in  Jamaica, 
for  trading  with  Hayti,  is  certainly  not  one  in  which  an  injured 
claimant  would  have  the  best  prospects  of  just  redress. 

When  a  country  is  infected  with  the  plague,  or  when  a  hostile 
jjort  is  under  blockade,  the  necessity  of  the  case  which  compels,  us 
to  impose  snch  restrictions  on  the  commerce  of  friendly  powers, 
furnishes  not  only  an  excuse,  but  a  salvo  for  their  dignity.  But 
here  we  have  the  same  and  greater  restrictions  in  time  of  peace; 
and  oil  a  new  principle,  never  acted  on  by  any  other  civilized  power, 
a  principle  also  as  offensive  in  itself,  as  the  practice  founded  upon  it ; 
for  what  does  it  plainly  imply  but  that  the  Haytian  Government  is 
disposed  to  excite  insurrections  in*  Jamaica,  though  no  part  of  its 
conduct,  during  above  twenty  years  of  actual  independence,  has 
furnished  the  slightest  pretext  for  the  suspicion  ?  Where  else  can 
lie.  the  justification  of  condemning  both  ship  and  cargo,  not  only 
for  having  touched  at  infected  Hayti  before^  but  even  after  touching 
nt  Jamaica  ?  In  this  it  exceeds  the  restrictions  of  the  quarantine 
laws ;  and  the  utmost  severity  of  the  law  of  war  in  regard  to  block- 
aded ports.  *  • 

It  Would  have  been  enough  for  my  present  purpose  that  the  Go- 
vernment has  m  fact  from  complaisance-toour  Slave-owners  departed 
from  its  own  new  and  favourite  commercial  system,  by  impairing 
without  necessity  the  general  freedom  of  trade.  But  my  last  re- 
marks' fchow  that  there  is,  in  the  tone  and  temper  of  the  proceedings 
towards  Hayti,  enough  to  mark  still  more  clearly  a  subserviency  to 
hll  the  bitterness  of  West  Indian  prejudices,  at  the  expense  not  only 
of  trade,  but  perhaps  also  of  our  pence  with  the  Haytian  people. 

Suppose  Pnsident  Boyer  and  his  Council  should  choose  to  retaliate! 
It  seems  due  to  their  own  independency  and  dignify  to  do  so  j.  and  it 
Would  be  impossible  for  us  decently  to  complain  if  they  did.  We 
should  then  soon  find  to  our  cost  the  importance  of  these  remarks. 
Not  a  ship  from  Jamaica  could  beat  through  the  windward  passage, 
without  exposing  herself  to  a  reasonable  suspicion  of  meaning  to 
Violate  the  counter  prohibition,  so  as  to  warrant  perhaps  her  being 
brought  into  the  Cape,  or  some  other  Haytian  port,  for  examination 
br  trial. 

I  repeat  that- such  treatment  of  a  country  which  was  anxiously 
courting  our  friendship,  and  with  which  France  was  known  to  be 
then  negotiating  oh  the  basis  of  acknowledging  its  independency, 
was  too  egregious  a  blunder  in  policy  to  have  had  its  origin  in  any- 
thing but  the  enormous  influence  of  the  West  Indian  partv.     It  too 


well  accounts  for,  and  justifies  the  conduct  of  President  Beyer,  in 
at  last  indignantly  withdrawing  from  us  the  favour  and  privileges 

?e  tad  so  31  requited,  and  casting  himself  into  the  arms  of  France, 
admit  however  that  the  Haytian  people  had  ground  enough,  with- 
out this  last  affront,  for  despairing  that  creolized  England  would 
ever  recognise  their  independence,  or  cease  to  be  the  secret  enemy 
of  their  freedom ;  still  more  that  she  would  ever  be  induced  to  enter 
into  any  connexion  that  might  be  a  support  to  them,  in  the  event  of  - 
a  new  invasion,  or  tend  to  avert  that  calamity. 

Some  writers  have  beert  unreasonable  enough  to  condemn  the 
President  for  agreeing  to  pay  150  millions  of  livres  (six  millions 
sterling)  to  France,  &r  the  relinquishment  of  an  empty  title.  But 
his  conduct  was  made  by  our  bad  policy  natural  and  right.  Be- 
yond doubt  he  would  gladly  have  avoided  so  heavy  an  incumbrance 
on.  his  finances;  but  we  had  taught  him  that  there  was  no  other  \ 
.way  to  give  to  the  republic,  in  its  foreign  relations,  the  benefit. of  its 
independency,  or  obtain  for  it  decent  respect,  even  from  the  country 
;t  had  most  highly  favoured.  We  had  taught  him  also  to  appre- 
hend, that  in  the  event  of  a  new  invasion  by  France,  he  would  be 
treated  by  the  only  maritime  power  that  durst  despise  her  resent- 
ment, and  consequently  by  all  the  rest,  not  as  a  legitimate  bellige- 
rent, with  whom  neutrals  might  lawfully  trade,  but  as  an  insurgent 
and  a  rebel.  He  did  well  and  wisely  therefore,  in  my  opinion,  to 
„  prevent  the  evils  of  such  a  contest  by  as  large  a  pecuniary  sacrifice 
as  the  country  could  afford. 

He  has  been  blamed  also  for  giving  to  France  such  commercial 
privileges  as  will  exclude  in  its  consequences  the  ships  and  the  mer- 
chandize of  other  countries.  This  perhaps  was  a  necessary  part  of 
the'  price;  but  perhaps  also,  it  was  some  gratification  to  reflect,  that 
ungrateful  and  contemptuous  England  had  rejected  the  same  boon 
.when  gratuitously -offered,  and  would  lose  wiiat  France  would  gain 
by  it  If  letters  from  Port-au-Prince  inserted  in  the  newspapers 
may  be  trusted,  Anti-British  feelings  have  already  appeared  from 
measures  beyond  the  terms  of  the  Treaty.  "  Not  only,"  it  is  said* 
"is  the  duty  to  be  increased  on  English  goods  imported,  but  the 
valuation  of  them,  by  which  the  amount  ofthe  duty  is  estimated,  is 
capripioUsly  dxMled.  With  the  French  merchants,  a  contrary 
course  is  pursued,  and  the  duty  on  goods  exported  has  been  lowered 
50  per  cent  in  their  favour,  while  tliat  paid  by  the  English  remains 
unaltered."  It  is  added,  "  British  goods  if  imported  at  all  must  b$ 
imported  in  French  vessels,  which  will  give  them  a  monopoly  of  the 
carrying-trade  with  the  island." 

We  have  perfonned  then  that  seeming  miracle,  the  possibility  of 
which  I  vainly  foretold  twenty  years  ago,  as  a  consequence  of  our 
infatuated  policy.  We  have  made  France  popular  in  Hayti !  in 
betrayed,  butchered^  massacred,  blood-hounded  Hayti !  Nor  will 
.the  matter  end  here.  Haytian  ambassadors  are  already  arrived  at 
.die  French  Court,  and  we  shall  soon  probably  hear  of  a  perpetual 
league  offensive  and  defensive,  far  more  formidable  to  the  JJrltish 
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West  Indies  In  fttture  wars,  than  the  family  compact  ever  was,  to 
Europe.  Hie  "citadel  of  the  Antilles'*  might  have  been  the  bul- 
wark of  our  Islands;  but  now  it  will  be  a  place  of  arms,  and  an 
enormous  ever-teeming  barrack  for  their  enemies.  Woe  to  the 
British  regiments  when  next  we  draw  the  sword !  Twice  ten  thou- 
sand inglorious  graves  await  them  in  Jamaica. 

Mean  time  let  us  place  to  the  account  of  our  Slave  Colonies  the 
loss  of  a  commerce  of  vast  importance  to  our  merchants,  our  manu- 
facturers, and  our  ship-owners,  and  capable  of  an  indefinite  increase. 
For  those  Colonies,  and  by  their  baneful  influence,  we  sunk  many 
millions  to  reclaim  the  Haytians  into  slavery;  for  them  and  their 
gratification,  we  have  cast  away  the  compensation  which  the  lolly 
and  crimes  of  Buonaparte  would  have  given  us.  France,  not  En- 
gland, will  have  the  indemnities  for  the  past  England,  not  France* 
will  have  the  danger*  and  mischiefs  of  the  future.  While  we,  my 
countrymen,  are  paying  the  interest  of  a  debt  probably  amounting 
to  eighty  millions  or  more,  contracted  for  the  St.  Domingo  war,  the 
■sFrench  Proprietors,  whoso  crime*  and  insanity  we  abetted,  are  re- 
ceiving by  our  gift  many  millions  of  livrts  per  annum.  For  the 
sake  of  Slavery,  we  sinned  and  bled  and  squandered !  And  for  die 
sake  of  Slavery,  we  hava  rejected  that  reparation  which  fortune,  in 
*pite  of  our  folly,  had  placed  within  our  grasp. 

These,  however,  are  but  a  part  of  those  sacrifices  which  Colonial 
influence  has  cost  us.  Scarcely  a  year  passes  in  which  some  West 
India  job  is  not  imposed  on  Parliament  at  the  expense  of  the  British 

nle;  and  all  for  the  hopeless  purpose  of  perpetuating  Slavery, 
„  istaining  a  system,  the  inherent  weakness  and  wastefulness  of 
which  makes  it  incapable  of  self-support  It  is  not  enough  that  yon 
pay  an  annual  subsidy  to  your  Sugar  Colonies  of  a  mSlion  and  a 
half  per  annum,  in  bounties  and  drawbacks,  and  in  prices  which 
their  monopoly  enables  them  ta exact;  and  at  least  as  jnuch  more 
for  their  military  protection,  even  iii  this  time  of  profound  peace; 
but  whenever  their  alleged  necessities  require  it,  your  own  healthful 
faculties  must  be  laid  under  contribution,  to  nourish  and  relieve 
their  morbid  and  rickety  frames,  till  the  new  paroxysm  is  over. 

Sometimes  you  have  had  to  lend  them  millions  at  five  per  cent, 
which  you  borrowed  and  funded  at  more  than  six';  at  other  times, 
they  have  laid  violent  hands  even  upon  your  agriculture  and  your 
manufactures,  prohibiting  the  use  of  barley  in  your  distilleries,  that 
their  sugar  might  be  used  in  its  stead ;  and  the  loud  remonstrances 
of  your  landholders  and  farmers  were  opposed  to  them  in  vain.  Now 
they  have  made  successfully  a  siiU  further  inroad  on  your  corn- 
fields. Rum  is  to  be  re-distilled  into  British  spirits,  that  your  wheat 
and  oats,  as  well  as  barley,  may  make  room  for  their  slave-raised 
produce.  Before  even  the  late  grand  revolution,  your  export  of 
flour  and  oats  to  them,  formerly  of  no  small  amount,  was  effectually 
precluded ;  and  the  same  benefit  was  taken  from  your  North  Ame- 
rican Colonies,  by  opening  their  ports  to  the  cheaper  and  nearer 
produce  of  the  United  States. 
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But  was  hot  all  this,  some  of  my  good-natttfed  readers  may  be 
liere  ready  to  ask,  the  result  of  a  compassionate  regard  for  die  di* 
stresses  to  which  die  Sugar  Colonies  have  been  occasionally  sub- 

^*ected  by  temporary  causes,  such  as  might  fairly  entitle  them  to  re- 
ief  from  the  Parent  State?  This  has  certainly  been  the  usual  pre- 
text: and  I  am  far  from  meaning  to  deny  that  if  the  pecuniary  em- 
barrassments or  hopeless  insolvency  of  a  large  proportion  of  the 
frianters,  constitutes  a  case  entitling  them  and  their  brethren  to  re- 
ief  at  the  expense  of  the  empire  at  large,  their  claim  to  H  has  been 
fairly  made  out*  I  admit,  nay  I  am  ready  to  maintain  and  prove, 
that  such  a  case,  now  and  at  all  times,  exists  in  every.one  of  our 
West  India  islands.  But  J  am  at  a*  loss  to  conceive  on  what  ground* 
except  the  .preponderating  weight  of  their  political  influence,  our 
sugar  planters  are  entitled,  more  than  any  other  adventurers  in 
hazardous  and  losing  speculations,  to  cast  the  burthen  of  their  di- 
stress or  ruin  on  the  shoulders  of  their  fellowvsubjects  in  Europe. 
The  adventurers  in  a  state  lottery,  the  jobbers  on  the  Stock  Ex- 
change, nay  the  subscribers  to  the  joint-stock  companies  of  the  day, 
do  not  play  a  more  desperate  game  than  theh-s ;  and  yet  what  would 
be  said  if  such  speculators,  when  distressed  by  the  natural  conse- 
quences of  their  own  imprudence,  should  petition  *  Parliament  for 
relief  at  the  public  expense?  Out  more  sober  adventurers,  in  com- 
mercial and  niaifWacturing  undertakings,  and  our  agriculturists-also, 
sometimes  are  plrnged  into  distress,  from  causes  affecting  not  only 
individuals,  but  large  classes  of  people,  in  a  very  compassionabfe 
way;  yet  we  do  not  lay  the  nation  at  large  under  contribution  to 
save  their  credit,  or  repair  their  shattered  fortunes.  But  the  much- 
favoured  Slave-holders  of  the  West  Indies  too  successfully  main- 
tain, that  while  the  benefit  of  prosperous  adventures  is  to  be  their 
own,  their  losses  iti  adverse  times  are  to  be  borne  or  shared  by  yon. 
Whenever  their  sugar  is  not  dear  enough  in  your  markets  to- pro* 
duce,  to  the  Aore  fortunate  and  influential  of  their  planters,  an  ade- 
quate profit  (which*  from  the  nature  of  their  raindus  system,  never 
was  or  can  be  long  made  by  the  body  at  large),  they  come  with  loud 
lamentations  to  the  doors  of  the  Privy  Council  ana  of  Parliament; 
they  add  their  combined  private  solicitations  and  intrigues;  and 
some  costly  boon  at  the  expense  of  the  country  at  large,  and  some- 
{imes  too  at  the  expense  of  the  most  important  and  favourite  prin- 
ciples, is  sure  to  be  accorded  to  them.  They  are  at  the  same  time 
sturdy  beggars ;  for  their  petitions  rarely  fail  to  be  garnished  with 
accusation  and  abuse;  especially  of  those  who  deprived  them  of  the 
Slave-trade,  and  who  now  would  persuade  them  to  improve  the 
condition  of  their  Slaves.  They  rail  even  at  the  4£  per  cent  duty; 
though  it  was  the' original  price  of  Their  lands,  in  other  respects  gra- 
tuitously granted  by  the  Crown,  in  the  islands  in  which  that  duty 
prevails.*  They  rail  at  our  own  import  duty  on  their  produce; 
most  absurdly  assuming  that  it  is  paid  by  themselves,  'and  not  by 
the  British  consumers.  *  They  find  fault  in  short  with  every  thir " 
except  their  own  wretched  interior  system,  the  true  source  of  i 


thMr  eyifc.  I^isiu  valn.pobted  pot  to  them  that  the  exhaustion  of 
their  fends  h  the.  natural  effect  of  the  substitution  of  human  labour 
for  that  of  cattle*  and  the  consequent  want  of  manure;  that  the  ex- 
pensed of  flbeir  culture  ore  enormously  enhanced  by  the  same  cause, 
and?  by  the  wfiitf  of  such  machinery  and  implements  as  all  other  far- 
meirs/eipploy;  njore  especially  as  their  multitudinous  labourers  are 
bpught.at-higt  prices,  and  therefore  large  interest  on  the  perishable 
capital  #o  invested  must  be  deducted  from  the  gross  returns.  If  the 
pretence*  v*e*e  true,,  (would  to  God  it  in  any  degree  were  so !)  that 
thes£<pO0r  labputers  are  fairly  paid  or  sustained,  the  price  given  for 
them,  would  manifestly  be  a  dead  loss,  in  comparison  with  free  la- 
{lour,,  from  the- moment  of  the  purchase.  We  should  laugh  at  the 
eompUinte  Pfi  &  farmer*  that  he  could  not  .obtain  adequate  returns, 
Gfen?  from  -^ie  best  lands,  raising  the  richest  produce,  if,  rejecting 
ploi^bsand  hdrrows  and  wains,  he  employed  a  hundred  labourers 
on  as  many  acres,  maintaining  them  and  their  families  to  boot,  and 
had  paid  besides  for:  removing  them  from  a  distant  country  at  the 
rate  of  eighty  or  a  hundred  pounds  per  man.  It  would ,  not  be  ne- 
cessary tt> -his  ruin  that  he  had,  like  many  of  the. sugar  planters, 
bot\ght  the  land  itself  at  a  high  price,  such  as  some  agricultural 
speculation  of  a  tempting  kind,  (hop-planting  .for  instance)  might 
have  raised  it  to. 

.  From  whatever  cause,  it  is  a  clear  and  uncontested  truth,  that 
>  otL«.  va«t  majority  of  those  who  engage  in  sugar  planting  ruin  is  soon 
or  Ipte  the  ordinary  lot  I  have  shown  it  to  demonstration,  in  a  work 
already  before  the  public,  and  am  not  aware  that  the  proposition  has 
ate*  been  denied;  -but  as  it  is  a  fact  of  great  importance,'. and  your 
feetiqgs  are  perpetually  assailed  on  the- score  of  West  Indift  di- 
etrgssei,  as  if  they  were  occasional  and  accidental,  not  permanent  and 
inherent  evils,  I  will  subjoin  a  few  qf  the  many  testimonies*  in  illus- 
i*4ifoh.  of  the  ordinary  case,  that  have*  been  furnished  by  the  6o}o- 
nfcts  themselves -*•<  •••:•.    •-.<  -  , .    . , 
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.  +  In  one  of  them,  vJe  are  told,  that  in  the  cpurse  of  twenty  years,  which  reaches 
back  to  1772,  5*  one  hundred  and  seventy-seven  estates  in  Jamaica  /tad  been  sold 
for  payment  of  debts,  and  ninety-two  more  were  in  the  hands  of  creditors,  and  that 
Executions  had  been  • lodged  in  the  MctrshaPs  office  for  £22,563,786  sterling*.'" 
In  another,  'that  u  every  -British  merchant  who  holds- securities  on  Jamaica  estates 
is  filing  bills,  to  foreclose  ;  although  when  he  has  obtained  a  Decree-  he  hesjtates  to  en- 
force, k,  because  he  must  himself  become  proprietor  of  t/ie  plantation  ;.  of  which,  from 
"fatal  experience,  he  knows  the  consequences  :"  that  "  all  kind  of  credit  is  at  an  end :" 
and  after*  other  most  irilprcssive  traits  of  general  ruin,  that'4'  a  faithful  detaWwonU 
hate  the  appearance  of  a  frightful  caricature  f" 

!  ;ln  a  thud,  that  *  the  distresses  of  the  sugar  planters  have  already  reached  an 
(forming  extent,  and  are  now  increasing  with  accelerated  rapidity;  for  the  sugar 
estates  lately  throivn  up,  brought  to  sale,  and  now  in  the  Court  of  Chancery,  amount 
ioaiout  one-fourth  of  the  whole  nunibeV  in  the  Colony:"  that  uthc  Assembly  anH- 

*  Report  of  the  Jamaica  Assembly,  Nov.  2&,  1793. 
t  Report  of  tj«?  same  Assembly,  Nov,  23,  1804. 


<!  Atkb  weh  testinoaiak  from  the  Aafambfas  of  <ha  JHmM  Colo* 
nies,  their  agents,  end  zealous  partisans,  as  I  have  hertrerared  to* 
how  can  it  be  pretended  that  their  rfecerit  distress  is  th#  ©fleet  of  any 
extraordinary  or  temporary  causey  or  that  it  is  a  ease  which  Any  asr 
distance  from  the  Mother  Cquntvy,  however'  liberal  or  lavish*  can 
effectually  cure?  It  is  manifest  that  the  motive,  of  compassion  \y&ich 
has  been  held -out  to  a  gbod-oiatured  public,  as  an  excuse  for.  all  the 
costly  boons  so  unseasonably  bestowed  by  Pariiam€snt,was,  if  not  in- 
sincere, at  least  much  misplaced.  AH  attempts  to  relieve  the  di- 
stresses of  the  sugar  planters  by  such,  means*  while  they  persist  in 
their  present  system*  are  not  less  hopeless  and  irrational  than  those 
misdirected  charities  which  the.  Mendicity  Society  benevolently 
labours  to  restrain,-— they  aggravate  the  very  evils  which  the  heed* 
Jess  benefactors  wish  to  palliate  or  remove. - 

But  the  lavish  and  in-timed  national  favours  bestowed  on  our 
Sugar  Colonies  may  be  ascribed  perhaps  toother  and  wiser  motives* 
Though,  they  teem  perpetually  with  individual  distress  and  ruin,  they 
may  be  supposed  to  have  a  commercial,  financial,  or  political  value 
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dpateevery  sJwrtty  the  bankruptcy  of  a  much  larger  part  of  the  community,  and  ia 
-the  course  ofafefu  years  that  ofuie  whole  class  of  sugar  planters  V 

In  a  fourth,  that  "estdle  after  estate  has  passed  into  the  hands  if  mortgagees  And 
creators  'aosettt  from  the  island,  until  Jhere  are  whole  district*,  tvftole  parishes,  ik 
ivhidh  there4  is  not  a  single  resident  proprietor  of.  a  sugar  plantation  ^.'' 
.  Lest  it  fehould  "he  supposed  .that  such  long  continued,  or:  often  reiterated  ruin, 
was  peculiar  to  Jamaica,  take  another  brief  extract  of  high  authority  from  a 
Speech  in  Parliament  of  the  late  able  and  eminent  Colonial  Agent  Mr.Marryatt : 
lc  There  are  few  estates  in  the  West  Indies  that  hate  not  during  the  last  twenty  yean 
(i.  e:  from  1 70S  to  18 1 S)  betnsqld  or  given  up  to  creditors  %  " 

Tnere  never  was  a  period  at  which  the  prices  of  sugar  rose  to  ana*  long  main>- 

tained  such  very  high  prices,  as  from  the  time  of  the  ruin  of  St.  Domingo,  as  a 

sugar  colony  in  1791,  to  the  end  of  our  succeeding  war  with  France.    It  was  the 

golden  age  of  the  British  planters,  a*  Reports  of  Parliamentary  Committees, 

'\  founded  on  their  own  evidence,  have  attested ;  and  yet  the  reader  will  observe  that 

_  Mr.  Marryatt's  twenty  yearf  comprise,  the  whole  of  that  very  fortunate  period. 

But  lest  a  doubt  should  remain,  whether  at  still  earlier  times  the  case  was 
better,  1  give  two  further  extracts  from  the  works  of  eminent  West  India  pro- 
prietors, the  late  Mr.  Bryan  Edwards  of  Jamaica,  and  Mr.  Tobin,  formerly  Of 
Nevis  and  of  Bristol ;  the  former  writing  in  1792,  and  the  latter  in  1785,  and  both 
professing  to  give  statistical  views  of  die  Sugar  Colonies  in  reference  to  their 
general  and  ordinary  situation"  The  former,  speaking  of  the  sugar  planters  in 
general,  says,  "  Many  there  are  who  have  competencies  that  enable  them  to  live 
with  economy  in  this  country;  hut  the  great  mass  are  men  of  oppressed  fortunes, 
consigned  by  debt  to  unremitting  drudgery  in  the  Colonies,  with  a  hope  which  eternally 
mocks  their  grasp  of  happier  days,  and  a  release  from  their  embarrasmients^y  And 
Mr.  Tobin,  in  his  cursory  remarks  on  the  Rev.  Mr.  Kainsay's  Essay,  says,  ".  JFor 
One  planter,  that  lives  at  his  ease  in  Great  Britain,  Uwfe  are  fifty  toiling  under  a  load 
of  debt  in  the  Colonies.9* 


Report  of  the  same,  Nov.  13,  1807, 

Petition  of  the'  sainc 'Assembly  to  the  Prince  Regent,  Dec.  Id,  is1 1. 

Debate  on  the  fost  India  Sugar  Duties,  1813. 

History  of  the  West  Indies,  vol.  ik  book  6,  chap.  5. 
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to  the  Mother  Country,  such  as  are  worth  those  sacrifices;  and  which 
might  have  led  to  them,  independently  of  any  bias  from  Colonial  in- 
fluence on  the  counsels  of  the  State.  'Let  me  therefore  entreat  the 
rear's  patience  while  I  examine  a  little  further  what  benefit  or 
compensation  redounds  to  this  country,  from  all  the  sacrifices,  and 
all  the  sins,  by  which  West  Indian  Slavery  is  maintained. 

And  first,  as  to  the  boasted  value  and  importance  of  the  Sugar 
Colonies,  in  a  view  to  the  employment  of  our  commercial  industry 
and  capital. — There  are  certainly  very  large  pecuniary  transactions 
and  commercial  dealings  between  the  planters  and  the  West  India 
merchants  of  Great  Britain.  Most  adversely  to  our  cause,  as  well 
as  to  the  general  soundness  and  stability  of  British  commercial 
credit,  the- two  characters  are  in  many  cases  united ;  and  the  capital 
invested  in  the  purchase  of  sugar  estates  is  for  the  most  part  lent  or 
procured  by  our  merchants.  I  do  not  deny  therefore  that  our  trading 
capital  is  largely  so  employed;  but  that  it  is  profitably  employ- 
ed seems  utterly  irreconcileable  with  the  facts  already  stated  and 
proved. 

Let  any  political  economist  explain  to  me,  if  he  can,  how  it  can 
be  advantageous  to  a  country  to  employ  its  commercial  capital  in  a 
way  that  is  always  productive  of  loss  and  ruin  to  a  vast  majority  of 
all  the  particular  adventurers.  National  profit  must  be  made  up  of 
the  profits  of  individuals;  and  if  the  result  to  these,  in  a  collective 
view,  is  not  profit  but  loss,  it  is  paradoxical  and  absurd  to  say  that 
the  nation- is  a  gainer.  It  would  be  so,  even  if  the  Sugar  Colonies 
cost  us  nothing  Tor  their  government  and  protection.  What  then  is 
the  case,  when  it  is  considered  that  we  maintain  them  at  an  enormous 
annual  expense  to  the  National  Treasury,  even  in  time  of  peace ; 
and  that  in  war,  the  average  consumption  of  public  money  in  their 
acquisition  and  defence,  has  amounted  to  many  millions  a  year  ? 
The  nation  gains  by  a  lottery,  though  a  great  majority  of  the  ad- 
venturers lose  by  their  tickets :  but  it  is  because  in  a  lottery  the 
public  itself  is  a  trader.  1%  *ells  at  a  high  price  the  chances  that 
the  adventurers  buy,  and  gains  what  they  collectively  lose,  deduct- 
ing only  the  small  charge  of  the  commissioners  ana  wheels.  But 
the  public  is  not  the  seller  of  West  India  estates ;  and  instead  of 
wheels  and  commissioners,  it  finds' fleets  and  armies,  and  governors 
and  judges,  and  jobs.  Even  when  we  have  at  an  enormous  expense 
conquered  some  new  Sugar  Colonies,  what  does  the  public  gam  by 
.  them  ?  Not  the  estates ;  for  they  are  retained  by  the  foreign  pro- 
prietors. It  is  a  transfer  only  ot  the  loss  attending  their  future  cul- 
tivation, from  creditors  and  consignees  in  Bordeaux  and  Amsterdam, 
to  creditors  and  consignees  in  London  and  Liverpool.  British 
capital  is  soon  largely  employed,  in  the  way  of  purchase  or  mort- 
gage, to  extricate  foreign  capital  from  the  same  profitless  and  ruin- 
ous investment ;  and  the  Treasury  of  England  performs  the  same 
kind  service  Tor  the  Treasuries  of  Holland  or  France. 

Here  one  difficulty  usually  presents  itself  to  men  who  are  happily 
inexperienced  in  colonial  affairs.    "  How,  the  case  standing  thus,** 


it  may  be  asked,   "are  new  adventurers  always  found  to  embark 
their  own  or  borrowed  capital  in  West  Indian  speculations?*9 

No  better  of  shorter  answer  can  be  found  than  by  referring  again 
to  that  clear  illustration,  the  closely  parallel  case  of  a  state  Tottery. 
Why  do  the  contractors  find  purchasers  at  twenty  pounds*  of  tickets 
worth  only  ten? — Because  there  are  most  alluring  nigh  prizes  in  die 
wheel,  though  the  far  greater  number  of  the  tickets  are  sure  to  be 
blanks.  Equalize  the  returns,  by  making  each  ticket  a  ten-pound 
prize,  and  no  man  of  course  would  buy  at  a  greater  price  than  that. 
Add  a  small  though  certain  profit,  and  the  tickets  would  not  easily 
be  sold.  The  case  is  the  same  with  sugar  plantations.  Such,  from 
well-known  causes,  is  the  extreme  inequality  of  their  returns,  that, 
though  the  average  is  at  all  times  loss,  there  are  particular  excep- 
tions of  splendid  gain,  and  numerous  ones,  of  great  and  speedy, 
though  commonly  short-lived,  success.  Lottery  tickets,  besides,  are 
not  sold  upon  credit;  but  sugar  estates  almost  always  in  great  mea- 
sure are.  A  man  who  can  pay  down  a  small  or  moderate  part  of 
the  purchase  money,  may  easily  obtain  time  for  the  rest  on  the 
security  of  the  estate  itself. 

These  temptations  operate  on  the  merchant  who  advances  the 
capital,  as  well  as  tlfc  planter  who  borrows  it;  for  when  the  crops 
are  fortunately  large,  the  benefits  of  the  consignments  and  factorage 
form  an  enormous  bonus  on  the  loan,  which  is  added  to  interest  at 
five  per  cent,  and  that  compounded  annually,  to  entice  the  mercantile 
lender,  with  the  further  benefit  of  commissions  on  the  shipments  oat- 
ward  for  the  supply  of  the  Estate.  He  too,  like  the  planter,  can  game 
more  deeply  upon  a  given  capital  in  this,  than  almost  any  other  line 
of  business  out  of  the  Stock  Exchange;  for  it  is  usually  by  his  own 
acceptances  of  bills  of  exchange  at  very  long  sights,  for  instalments 
of  two,  three,  four,  and  five  years,  or  more,  that  the  sugar  estate  is  to 
be  paid  for ;  the  seller  always  taking  care  to  have  the  further  security 
of  a  mortgage  on  the  property  sold.  The  main  bait  to  the  merchant 
commonly  is,  that  if  good  crops  are  made,  and  come  to  good  markets,  * 
their  proceeds  in  his  own  hands  may  suffice,  or  nearly  so,  to  meet  his 
acceptances.  Mean  time,  he  is  thus  enabled  to  tracle  extensively  on 
the  foundation  of  his  own  paper ;  and  then,  the  notoriety  of  his  con- 
signments and  shipments,  and  his  purchases  from  manufacturers, 
who  supply  the  goods  generally  on  long  credit,  may  contribute 
gready  to  the  facility  of  extending  his  bin  credit  in  mis  country ; 
especially  if  he  takes  the  common  course  of  establishing  a  firm  or 
firms  in  the  West  Indies,  which,  though  composed  of  his  own 
agents  or  secret  partners,  can  draw  and  re-draw  from  that  country, 
and  thereby,  even  in  the  performance  of  his  own  engagements  there, 
supply  him  with  further  means  of  bill  accommodation  in  England*. 


•  It  may  illustrate  these  general  views  to  state  that  an  eminent  West  India 
merchant,  who  failed  some  years  ago  for  an  immense  amount,  was  liable  a  short 
time  before  his  failure  for  bills,  in  circulation  in  this  country,  amounting  together 
to  more  than  a  million  sterling ;  for  which  the  holders  had  no  security  but  his  own, 
and  that  of  bouses  in  the  West  Indies  that  had  been  set  up  by  himself,  in  the  i 
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Here  then  ts,,dh  both  sides,  the  strong  temptation  of  deep  gaming; 
not  only  in  the  magnitude  of  the  chances,. but  the  facility  at/finding 
the  stakes. 

Further  explanations  might  be  given  of  the  false  estimate*  and 
delusive  expectations  in  question.     The  prizes  in  a  state  lottery  are 
Hot  over  rated.     livery  man  knows  the  "amount  of  what  is  actually 
gained  by  them,  and  cannot  mistake  a  blank  for  a  prize :  but  the 
success  of  the  sugar  planter  is  often  a  gross  delusion.     He  comes 
home  for  a  season,  with  the  proceeds  of  a  lucky  crop  in  the  hands  of 
his  consignees;  and,  either  from  self-indulgence  or  policy,  exhibits 
the  appearances  of  great  prosperity.     Like  a  comet  from   a.  distant 
region,  he  eclipses  the  regular  planets  of  our  system  by  his  .tempo* 
rary  Maze*     He  mixes  with,  our  fashionable  aristocracy,  and  per* 
haps  forms  family  alliances  among  them.     IJe  obtains  the  credit nf 
having  rapidly  acquired  a  large  fortune  in  the  West  Indies;  and 
ethers'  are  fatally  excited  to  embark  their  capital  or  credit  in  the 
same  imaginary  gold-mine.  -  When  his  consignees,  are  overdrawn, 
arid  will  advanee  no  mode,  he  returns  .to  take  for  the  rest  of  his  life 
the  lot  described  by  Mr.  Tobin, — "  to  toil;  under  a  load  of  debt,  like 
foity-tnine/bnt  of  fifty  of  lis  .brethren,"  consigned,  according  to  Mr. 
Edwards,  "to  unreoaitting  drudgery  in  the  Colonies,:  with'  a  hope, 
which:  eternally  mocks  hie  grasp,  of  happier  days  and  a  releaJe  from 
his  embarrassments."     But  the  comet  is  now  out  of  sight;  and  die 
seducing  effect  of  his  shprt-lived  splendour  is  not' counteracted  by 
the  knowledge  taf  the  sod  reverse..    All  who  know  the  West  Indies 
will  recognise,  in  many  cases,  within  their  own  expedience,  the  truth 
of  these  characteristics.         '■'••' 
:•  It  may  perhaps  be  objected  that* some  West  India,  merchants  at 
least,  have  been  very  successful,  and  have  long  maintained  their 
credit  and  apparent  opulence,  though  largely  connected  with  the 
planters,  and  themselves  owners  of  sugar  estates.    True ;  and  tfyefa 
example  also  is  fatally  influential  in  tlie  sarne  way :  but'  point  out  to 
me  one  West  India  house  of  this  description,  raised  within  the  last 
fifty  years,  and  I  will  najne  in  return  six  at  least,  who  during  the 
sameperiod  have- either  become  bankrupts^  or  assigned  .their  effects 
in  trust  for  their  unfortunate'  creditors.   ;The  successful  few  have 
been  chiefly  men  who  bad  long  'vended- in  die, islands  they  twufe 
with;  *nd  who.have  therefore  been' ablei to  play  the  prudent  game 
of/selecting  the  bfcit  connexions,  advancing  money  only  to  those 

of  his^e^s  or  <lorropjit  partners  jwkh  uono.bnt  his  own  «p»kaL.  ,He  actually  ap- " 
plied  to  Government  on  these  grounds  to  sustain  him  In-  arltfan  of  public  money., 
because his.sjopping  wa*  likely  to  produce  calamitous  effect's  jnjurioti*  uncommer- 
cial credit.;  *  I;kne\v  thestf' fact's  from  the  first  authority;  mid  knew  previously!  «y 
much  of  his  history  and  circumstances,  that  I  can  confidently  assert  hfiLnever  pos- 
sessed an  actual  capital  equal  to  a  fiftieth  part  of  that  debt. 
f-TtteJvaatf  stone  ithat  are  lost  by  failure*  in  *h«  branch  of  trade;  are  IosW  fl«r  by 
•b®  planters,  **•  are*lmost  always  an  the  safe  side  of  the  books,  but  geaersdiy 
by  our  manufacturers  and  private*  persons  in  this  country,  or  by- merchants  who 
hadw>  share  in  the  profits,  and  did  not  mean  therefore  to  take  the' risk*,  of  West 
Indian  commerce. 


planters  who*  were  safe  for  tfee  time,  and  turning- them  fivob^to  dfigetf 
notices  in  the  same  line  of  business  as  soon  as  their  securities  became 
precarious.  Such  men  are  able  often  to  tt»»pthe  large  benefit*  of 
Colonial  consignments  and  factorage,  without  any  of  those  risks 
which  counterpoise  them ;  because  the  few  prosperous  planters'who 
stand  in  no  need  of  loans  from  their  correspondents  In  England 
naturally  select  for  their  consignees  the  safest  and  longest  established 
houses,  in  a  trade  of  which1  they  well  know  the  perils.  They  are 
also  not  rarely  appointed,  fbr  the  same  reason,  receivers- and  testtp 
mentary  trustees ;  and  in  that  way  profit  largely  even  -by  -the  most 
embarrassed  and  sinking  estates,  obtaining  all  the  bencrats  of  thew 
consignments,  without  risking  any  part* of  their  capital. 

Should  any  of  my  readers  not  be  satisfied  with  these1  explanations* 
and  with  the  strong  testimonies  I  have  cited  as- to  the  general- ease 
of  the  planters,  and  the  loss  of  commercial  capital  in  their  haridBj 
let  them  read  the  Report  of  a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons* 
appointed  to  consider  the  Commercial  State  of  the  West  India  Co* 
Jonies,  printed  by  order  of  die  House  £*th  July  1807,  and^all 
doubts  I  am  sure  will  be  removed*  •  They -will  find  there,  by  a  mass 
of  concurrent  evidence  collected  from  the  rnoet^authoritative  sources, 
that  a  return  of  ten  per  cent  on  the  capital  of  sugar  planters  is  qedes-t 
sary  to  give  them  a  living  profit;  after  defraying  their  annual  ek*- 
penses,  ordinary  and  extraordinary;  and  yet  that  in  a  long  series  of 
years,  taking  good  and  bad  times  together,  they  had  not-afcejaged  - 
one-third  of  that  amount #.  ^  ' 

*  It  is,  I  am  aware,  a  difficult  thing  to  dislodge  that  prejudice  long 
Resident  in  the  public  mind,  which  represents  the*  West  Jndies-  ae 
mines  of  national  wealth,  instead  of  what  they  really  are^— guu>4b* 
thfc  perpetual  absorption  of  national  treasure  and  blood,  without 
any  adequate  returns.     Reason  «nd  truth  in  such  oases  gain. but  a 

.  «    »■    ■■—  >■  '  *        ■'  ■  ■■■■■--*■  ■  »».—■ »— — ■■'  f  ?  ■■•. — "i  *&:. 

*  The  lull  and  exact  statistical  and  economical  details  of  Mr  i,  Bryan  Edwards 
in  his  History  of  the  West  Indies,  book  5, .  chap.  3,  may  also  be  referred,  tp.  Hq 
demonstrates  from  them  that  in  Jamaica,  by  far  the  most  fortunate  and  productive 
of  our  old  colonies,  the  clear  annual  profit  averaged  by  the  planter  is  but  seven  per 
cent  on  his  capital,  "without  charging  a  shilling  tor  ranking  good  tb*d6ereaseof  the 
Negroes,  or  for  the  wear  and  tear  of  the  buildings,  or  making  jowatto wanes  foe 
dead  capital,  or  for  hurricanes,  fires,  or  other  lospSs,  ,wjiich  sometimes,"  he  says, 
"  destroy  in  a  few  hours  the  labour  of  years"  He  supposes  ajso  the  comparatively 
rare  advantages  of  the  planter's  residing  on  his  estate,  and  acting  with  an  possible 
prudence;  and  what  is  not  more  common,  on  hhr  employing  a  fcapttM*enttrely  hfe 
own,  instead  of  his  being  in  bondage  to  hi*  consignees;  orto  other  cr^ditojrs,  where 
the  legal  interest  is  six  per  ceut.  He  speak  s  of  ordinary  times ;  and  his  4#*W  to 
prices  &c.  are  taken  from  the  experience  often  ^y  ears,  from  n&\  to  1791.  TaJung 
nis  facts,  and  those  of  the  Committee  together,  it  is  manifest  that  the  most  pru- 
dent Jamaica  planters,  during  a  period  of  near  forty  years,  cannot,  have  made  on 
an  average  so  much  as  four  per  cent,  instead  of  the  ten  which  is  necessary' to  aavd 
them  from  loss :  and  yet  they  generally  use  a  capital  borrowed  at  six  percent}  or 
if  borrowed  at  five  from  their  consignees,  are  subjected,  £0  disadvantages/ {hat 
make  t£e  loan  still  dearer,  and  are.  charged  compound. interest  on  all  arrears.  If 
such  is  the  average  case,  what  must  it  be  with  tne  less  fortunate  and  less  prudent 
majority?  and  how  can  it  be  doubted,  or  wondered  at,  that  insolvency  and  nffli 
are  the  ordinary  perennial  lot  of  the  piatfters  at  largo  ?  '  :/   j 


tardy  and  doubtflil  victory  over  ancient  prepossessions.  Wltnnaa 
the  invincible  attachment  of  Spam  to  her  South  American  mines, 
and  monopolies,  and  oppressions,  the  still  fancied  sources  of  her 
wealth  and  power,  while  all  but  Spanish  eyes  have  long  seen  in 
them  the  true  causes  of  her  decadency,  poverty,  and  ruin. 

It  seems  to  be  one  of  the  appointed  scourges  of  guilt,  with  na- 
tions as  well  as  individuals,  that  long  indulged  immoral  habits  per- 
vert the  judgement,  and  give  such  a  wrong  direction  to  self-love,  as 
to  make  them  mistake  even  temporal  evil  tor  good,  and  cling  to  their 
darling  offences  after  the  baits  held  out  by  temptation  have  proved 
.    to  be  delusive  and  worthless. 

The  miser  who  began  to  hoard  and  to  extort,  from  a  too  pnxious 
dcead  perhaps  of  the  evils  of  poverty,  continues  to  do  so  when 
sinking  into  his  grave  under  loads  of  wealth  that  he  cannot  use, 
and  imposes  on  himself  by  extreme  penuriousness  the  very  suffer- 
ings he  feared  to  incur.  The  voluptuary  persists  in  his  intempe- 
rance, when  his  impaired  health  and  debilitated  organs  Jrefuse  even 
the  dear-bought  gratifications  he  once  derived  from  it,  and  give  him 
nausea  and  pain  in  their  stead.  Nations,  in  like  manner,  have  often 
been  excited  by  ambition  or  avarice,  or  the  pride  of  freedom,  to 
trample  on  the  rights  of  others,  and  have  fancied  the  bad  course 
advantageous,  long  after  too,  extensive  usurpations,  and  protracted 
wars,  iiave  exhausted  their  resources,  enfeebled  their  power,  and 
plunged  them  in  domestic  slavery  and  wretchedness. 

An  explanation  I  conceive  is  to  be  found  in  tjie  inveterate  asso- 
ciation of  ideas  between  the  objects  of  temptation,  and  the  bad 
means  by  .which  they  are  pursued :  as  a  horse  is  caught  by  the  sieve, 
though  you  have  ceased  to  place  in  it  the  corn  which  was  his  com- 
pensation for  the  bridle,-— so  men  and  nations  who  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  find,  in  violations  of  the  moral  law,  real  or  imaginary  good, 
are  prone  to  persist  in  their  course  when  the  supposed  advantages 
have  ceased,  and  the  sin  has  become,  to  every  man's  conviction  bat 
x  their  own,  a  clearly  gratuitous  evil.  There  arises  a  strong  prejudice 
in  their  minds  on  the  immoral  side,  which  experience  can  hardly 
correct.  Some  measures,  and  systems  of  measures,  would  be  plainly 
seen  to  be  weak,  if  their  wickedness  did  not  serve  to  raise  a  false 
presumption  of  tjieir  wisdom. 

The  conduct  of  the  powers  of  Europe  in  the  New  World  pre- 
sents a  strong  confirmation  of  these  views.  We  see  it  in  the  past 
and  present  Colonial  measures  of  Spain.  What  has  she  gained  by 
the  cruel  depopulation  of  Hayti,  Mexico,  and  Peru?  We  see  it 
at  the  present  crisis,  when,  amidst  her  last  convulsions  as  a  coloni- 
zing power,  she  is  fondly  cherishing  her  Slave-trade  at  Cuba,  only 
to  increase  there  the  approaching  revolutionary  harvest  of  her  re- 
volted subjects. 

Portugal  and  Brazil  illustrate  in  the  same  way  the  same  sin-born 
perversion  of  judgement;  though  it  is  not  yet  quite  so  conspicuous 
to  a  careless  observer.  Nor  is  the  conduct  of  France  in  deluging 
her  Windward  Islands  with  the  Slave-trade,  while  ratifying  the  in- 
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mind.  The  infatuation  ofour  own  West  Indian  policy,  is  only  not 
so  plain  to  us,  because  we  view  it,  under  the  influence  which  I 
have  described,  with  selfish  and  partial  eyes.  We  have  abolished 
the  Slave-trade;  yet  we  still  dream  that  the  Slavery  of  our  Sugar 
Colonies,  though  guilty  and  opprobrious,  is  gainful,  while  the  well- 
'  attested  experience  of  more  than  half  a  century  has  proved  it  directly 
the  reverse* 

In  what  way,  let  us  next  inauire,  is  the  public  compensated  not 
only  for  the  costly  sacrifices  I  nave  noticed,  but  for  all  the  waste  of 
capital  that  is  thus  invested,  and  all  the  consequent  heavy  losses 
tbat  fall  upon  British  creditors,  and  on  the  public,  purse  ?  Not  cer- 
tainty by  the  finding  employment  for  our  industrious  poor;  and 
relieving  our  parishes  from  the  charge  of  maintaining  a  surplus  po* 

Eulation.  If  the  poorer  lands  in  this  country  are  cultivated  at  a 
>ss  to  the  proprietors,  and  had  therefore  better  in  a  national  View 
be  thrown  out  of  tillage,  as  some  oeconomists  contend,  there  is  this 
answer  at  least  to  their  arguments, — that  many  hands  are  employed 
on  such  lands,  which  would  otherwise  be  idle,  and  whose  subsistence 
would  augment  parochial  burthens.  But  in  the  West  Indies,  we 
have  no  such  compensation :  not  one  hard-handed  man  from  this 
country  finds  employment  in  the  culture  of  the  sugar-cane.  We 
send  them  a  few  emigrants  it  is  true;  but  not  of  the  agricultural,  or 
even  of  the  servile  class ;  the  employment  of  both  being  superseded 
bjr  predial  and  domestic  Slavery :  but  while  these  Colonies  alone^ 
among  all  our  distant  possessions,  relieve  us  from  none  ofour  pau- 
pers, they  contribute  largely  to  the  increase  of  that  burthensome 
class,  Hundreds  and  thousands  of  widows  and  children  are  cast 
upon  our  parishes  by  the  privation  of  husbands  and  fathers  who 
perish  in  that  fatal  climate,  while  serving  there  in  our  fleets  and 
armies  to  make  jSlave-holders  and  their  families  safe. 

Jfs  the  compensation  we  are  in  quest  of  then  to  be  found  in  re- 
venue ?  If  we  really  derived  from  the  pockets  of  our  planters,  as  is. 
absurdly  pretended,  the  duties  paid  here  on  the  importation  of  their 
produce,  it  would  I  admit  amount  to  some,  though  a  very  inade- 
quate compensatory  benefit.  But  that  idle  pretence  is  scarcely 
worth  refutation.  It  is  too  gross  to  deceive  even  the  most  inconsi- 
derate mind.  It  would  be  precisely  the  same  thing  in  principle  to 
say  that  we  ore  indebted  to  China  for  our  duties  on  tea,  or  for  our 
duties  on  tobacco  to  Virginia.  Nay,  in  the  former  instance,  the  ' 
absurdity  would  be  less  glaring;  because,  if  China  did  not  supply 
us  with  tea,  I  know  hot  where  else  we  could  obtain  that  specific 
subject  of  taxation ;  whereas  South  America,  the  East  Indies,  and 
even  the  .foreign  West  India  Islands,  would  supply  us  amply  with 
sugar.  Yet  to  such  preposterous  arguments  arexhe  Colonial  writers 
driven,  in  defence  of  their  ruinous  system,  that  they  never  fail  to  ex- 
hibit with  exultation  accounts  of  the  imports  of  sugar,  and  the  du- 
ties received  thereon  in  this  country,  assuming  them  as  incontest- 
ible  items  in  their  estimates  of  the  value  of  our  Colonies,  and  as 
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benefits  too  derived  from  Slavery,  which  we  must  lose  by  its  termi- 
nation. It  was  by  the  very  same  fallacies,  and  others  of  a  kindred 
nature,  that  they  deterred  us  for  twenty  years  from  renouncing  the 
execrable  Slave-trade. 

The  great  amount  of  tonnage  employed  in  West  Indian  voy- 
ages, has  always  been  another  of  their  favourite  topics.  With  the 
loss  of  this  benefit  also,  the  country  has  been  menaced;  as  if  it  de- 
pended not  on  our  will  to  buy  the  tropical  produce  that  we  want  to 
import,  in  the  East  Indies,  or  in  such  other  countries  only  as  permit 
its  shipment  in  British  bottoms ;  or  as  if  an  East  Indian  were  less 
than  a  West  Indian  freight,  or  a  given  freight  would  be  less  bene- 
ficial to  the  ship-owner,  because  the  cargo  was  not  raised  by  Slave- 
labour  under  a  British  Colonial  Government.  With  a  like  perver- 
sion of  the  plainest  commercial  principles,  they  take  credit  for  the 
whole  of  our  exports  to  the  West  Indies  (without  deducting  even 
that  large  part  of  them  which,  though  they  passed  through  their 
free  ports,  were  destined  for  Spanish  America) ;  and  they  threaten 
us  with  the  loss  of  this  branch  of  our  trade  diso,  if  we  disturb  their 
interior  system ;  as  1  f  the  costly  sovereignty  of  islands  peopled  with 
Slaves,  were  a  necessary  mean  of  obtaining,  for  the  best  and  cheapest 
manufactures  in  the  world,  a  preference  from  their  purchasers  and 
consumers.  The  flourishing  state  of  our  tradeVith  the  North  Ame- 
rican States  since  they  ceased  to  be  British,  with  the  openings  now 
made  for  our  direct  trade  to  every  part  of  the  Southern  continent, 
might  well  suffice  to  refute  such  idle  alarms  if  they  ever  had  any 
foundation. 

Perhaps,  however,  we  shall  now  hear  of  such  alarms  no  more; 
because,  if  they  are  well  founded,  Mr,  Huskisson  must  recall  the 
boons  he  has  recently  conferred  on  the  Colonies.  We  have  no 
longer  any  other  security  for  a -preference  in  their  navigation  and 
trade,  than  the  inherent  energies  of  our  manufacturing  industry  and 
commerce. 

Where  then,  I  repeat,  is  the  value  of  these  Colonies  to  be  found? 
or  rather,  what  is  the  indemnity  for  all  that  we  sacrifice,  and  all  that 
we  annually  lose  by  them  ?  One  negative  benefit,  it  may  perhaps 
be  replied,  we  certainly  have  by  their  defence.  A  large  capital  has 
been  invested  in  them ;  and  this  will  be  lost,  it  may  be  said,  if  we 
abolish  Slavery.  But  what  is  the  capital  worth  to  us  if  we  do  not  ? 
There  is  many  a  stately  mansion  in  the  building  of  which  a  large 
capital  was  spent,  which  the  owner  nevertheless  finds  it  his  interest 
to  abandon  or  take  down,  because  no  rent  can  be  obtained,  for  it 
equal  to  the  perpetual  expense  of  its  conservation  and  repairs.  A 
capital  so  invested  as  to  produce  nothing  on  an  average  but  loss, 
is  in  effect  already  sunk.  The  property  of  a  Poyais  stockholder 
would  not  be  more  completely  annihilated,  if  the  stock  receipts  and 
books  were  burnt 

I  grant,  indeed,  that  the  bubble  of  sugar-planting  by  Slave- 
labour  has  not  yet  lost  all  its  credit ;  and  therefore  one  individual 
who  holds  a  plantation,  or  a  mortgage  on  it,  may  still  find  another 
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individual  willing  to  purthasc.  So  might  the  subscribers  to  a 
gaming-house  perhaps.  As  netween  the  private  buyer  and  seller, 
the  thing,  I  admit,  is  worth  what  it  will  sell  for.  But  the  question 
here  is  of  a  public,  not  of  an  individual  interest;  and  consequently 
of  a  real,  not  an  imaginary  value ;  for  the  public  has  no  interest  in 
the  price  of  the  transfer  from  one  subject  to  another,  but  only  in 
the  fructification  to  the  national  benefit  of  the  property  itself  by 
whatever  British  subjects  it  may  be  held.  When  the  Colonists  put 
it  as  an  argument  of  public  policy,  that  a  large  capital  is  at  stake 
in  our  islands,  they  speak,  if  the  argument  ha's  any  rele'vancy,  of 
a  national,  not  a  private  interest,  in  Us  conservation  ;  and  this  in- 
terest I  have  shown  to  be  a  negative  quantity.  If  my  premises, 
derived  from  their  own  testimony,  are  sound,  they  might  as  w.ell 
contend  that  it  is  for  the  public  benefit  to  maintain  the  establish- 
ment at  Crockfords;  nay  much  better;  for  though  that  establish- 
ment produces  no  national  wealth,  it  is  not  maintained,  as  those 
colonial  gaming-tables  are,  at  a  vast  expense  to  the  country: 

And  now  let  us  examine  more  particularly  the  other  side  of  this 
account  How  much  does  the  conservation  of  this  profitless  capital 
cost  to  the  Parent  State  ? 

I  regret  much,  that  there  are  no  authoritative  public  documents 
to  show  the  true  amount  of  the  public  expenditure  in  West  India 
services  from  the  year  1 792  to  the  present  period ;  or  even  to  exhibit 
a  fair  and  full  account  of  it  for  any  portion  of  that  time.  I  am 
aware,  at  least,  of  no  such  document;  and  it  is  a  desideratum  which 
I  hope  some  parliamentary  friend  of  the  Slaves  will  endeavour  soon 
to  supply,  by  moving  for  Cie  necessary  returns. 

In  tne  Preface  to  my  Delineation  of  Slavery  I  noticed  the  defect 
of  information  on  this  important  subject,  which  obliged  me  there  to 
offer  ^a  conjectural  estimate,  that  our  Sugar  Colonies  had  cost  us, 
during  the  last  thirty  years,  a  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  national  1 
debt.  A  zealous  champion  of  those  Colonies,  whose  services  they 
have  publicly  extolled,  and  richly  rewarded,  finds  fmlt  with  this 
conjecture  of  mine  as  a  great  exaggeration,  and  says,  "  it  ought  to 
be  divided  by  five,"  an  estimate  which,  like  my  own,  being  unsup- 
ported by  any  data,  stands  consequently  like  that,  solely  on  the 
credit  which  his  readers  may  give  to  the  guesses  of  its  author;  but 
surely  the  people  of  England  ought  to  have  better  means  of  judging 
whether  a  huudred-and-fifty  millions,  or  thirty  millions  only,  is  the 
nearest  approach  to  the  amount  of  debt  charged  upon  them  for  the 
maintenance  of  West  India  Slavery. 

Till'  that  is  obtained,  I  shall  adhere  to  my  own  estimate  in  oppo- 
sition to  Mr.  Macqueen's ;  and  for  this  reason  among  others,  that 
my  own  is  at  least  a  sincere  one,  while  it  is  impossible  for  me  to 
read  that  strange  work  of  his,  or  any  five  consecutive  pages  of  it, 
without  perceiving  that  the  only  standard  of  truth  or  proba&ility  with 
him,  is  the  interest  of  his  employers.  '  Even  when  the  fullest  and 
clearest  parliamentary  returns  on  the  subject  shall  be  obtained,  his 
pen  will  be  as  loose  as  ever ;  for  if  he  dislikes,  but  cannot  hope  to 
invalidate  such  evidence,  he  wtfl  not  scruple  to  get  rid  of  it  by  dis- 

C2     . 
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location  and  mutilation  of  the  text     Nay,  he  will  rail  in  good  set 
terms  against  any  opponent  who  presumes  to  cite  it  fairly*. 

I  have  not  myself  had  an  opportunity  of  examining  with  care 
the  printed  Parliamentary  documents,  which  contain  accounts  of 
the  public  expenditure  in  our  Slave  Colonies  upon  the  present  peace 
establishment:  but  I  am  assured  by  a  friend,  who  has  taken  pains 
to  explore  and  throw  together  such  information  on  this  subject  as 
can  be  found  in  those  documents,  that  the  annual  expense,  civil  and 
military,  on  the  present  peace  establishment  (including  with  the 
bills  drawn  on  the  Treasury  expressly  for  this  branch  of  service, 
the  value  of  the  naval,  military,  and  ordnance  stores  sent  from 
Europe,  the  expenses  of  the  transport  service,  and  the  pay  of  the 
navy  and  army  employed  there),  considerably  exceeds  one  million 
five  hundred  thousand  pounds ;  jvhich  in  the  thirty  years  included 
«■> ■ ~ 

*  To  justify  such  a  stricture  on  this  author,  whose  extraordinary  work  has  been 
adopted  and  accredited  to  the  public  by  plausive  resolutions  of  some  of  the  As- 
semblies* and  munificent  rewards  to  boot,  I  will  for  once  make  an  exception  to 
my  rule  of  leaving  unnoticed  all  the  personalities  and  effusions  of  controversial 
spite  to  which  my  labours  in  this  cause  might  subject  me,  except  they  should  be 
such  as  I  may  be  bound  to  put  into  the  hands  of  my  attorney :  for  it  may  serve 
as  a  useful  caution  to  uninformed  readers  of  publications  in  defence  of  Slavery: 
and  lead  them  to  pause  and  inquire  carefully,  not  only  on  what  these  Colonial 
champions  assert,  but  what  ther  affect,  and  appear  perhaps,  to  prove.  Mr.  Mac- 
queen,  in  the  few  paragraphs  which  he  is  pleased  to  bestow  on  my  View  of  Slavery, 
ventures  thus  to  attack  its  general  character  and  credit.—"  It  exhibit*  a  distortion 
of fact*,  awl  MUTILATION  OF  OFFICIAL  DOCUMENTS,  such  a*  the  public  have  again 
and  again  teen,  and  again  and  again  condemned  and  reprobated,  in  the  publications 
put  forth  from  the  same  quarter,  and  for  the  same  otyeet.  Upon  opening  the  volume 
at  page  212,  the  following  extract  upon  Me  subject  of  religious  establishments  in 
the  Colonies  first  caught  my  eye:  viz.  •  The  GOVERNOR  OF  TRINIDAD  EXPRESSES 
HIS  CONCERN  THAT  THERE  IS  NO  CUURCH,  OR  CHURCH  ESTABLISHMENT  IN  THAT 
ISLAND*  Parliamentary  Papers  of  1818,  p.  212.  Astonishment**  he  adds,  " and 
indignation  filled  my  mind,  J  had  in  my  possession  at  the  moment  a  communication 
from  Sir  Ralph  Woodford,  the  Governor  of  Trinidad,  to  Earl  Bathurst  upon  the 
same  subject,  and  extracted  from  the  same  Parliamentary  Papers,  212  and  314 :  and 
let  the  extracts  speak  for  themselves*9 — (Macqueen,  page  S98.J 

And  how  does  Mr.  Macqueen  let  this  Parliamentary  evidence  speak  for  itself, 
or  rather  for  himself?  Surely  the  "  astonishment  and  indignation**  which  he  pro- 
fesses to  have  felt  will  be  no  factitious  feeling  in  the  minds  of  my  readers,  when  I 
show  them  that  it  is  by  resorting  to  the  very  fraud  which  he  injuriously  imputes, 
that  ot  "mutilating  official  documents;**  by  suppressing  those  parts  of  Sir  Ralph 
Woodford's  letter  which  clearly  support  ray  proposition,  and  dexterously  putting 
together  distant  paragraphs  in  it  relative  to  different  subjects,  in  order  by  a  false 
context  to  mislead  his  readers  as  to  the  sense  of  the  proposition  itself. 

Sir  Ralph  Woodford  in  the  letter  referred  to,  being  an  answer  to  a  circular 
letter  from  Earl  Bathurst  to  the  Colonial  Governors,  with  inquiries  respecting  the 
state  of  the  Established  Church  in  each  island,  in  respect  of  clergymen,  tithes,  or 
stipends,  writes  thus : 

"  I  communicated  to  the  protestant  minister  such  parts  of  your  Lordship's 
letter  as  related  to  him  more  particularly,  and  herewith  inclose  a  copy  o(  Mr. 
Clapham's  reply. 

* '  In  complying  with  the  remaining  instructions  of  your  Lordship*  s  signification  of 
His-  Royal  Highne****  commands,  it  is  my  painfid  duty  to  observe  that  there  are  no 
establishments  for  the  Clergy  in  this  island.  * " 

Here  the  reader  sees  my  quotation  fully  justified ;  not  in  substance  merely,  bat 
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in  my  estimate^  would  amount  to  forty-five  millions  sterling,  sup-  . 
posing  them  even  all  years  of  peace ;  whereas  twenty-one  or  them, 
with  the  exception  .of  the  brief  peace  of  Amiens,  were  times  of  war; 
and  during  several  of  them,  our  operations  in  the  West  Indies  were 
of  a  very  extensive  and  costly  nature ;  and  the  expenditure  was 
aggravated  by  frauds  and  peculations,  afterwards  discovered,  to  a 
vast  amount  If  we  assign  to  those  years  of  war,  taking  them 
together,  only  twice  the  amount  of  the  present  peace  establishment, 
we  shall  have  the  further  sum  of  thirty-one  millions  and  a  half, 
making,  with  the  forty-five,  seventy-six  and  a  half  millions  of  ster- 
ling money*  But  the  reader  will  recollect  that  the  estimate  I  made 
was  a  hundred  and  6fty  millions  of  public  debt,  and  that  a  large  part 
of  the  money  expended  during .  the  most  expensive  period  of  the 
war  in  the  West  Indies  was  borrowed  when  our  funds  were  at  the 
lowest  points  of  depression. 

There  are  also  many  very  serious  subjects  of  expense,  which, 

in  terms.  How  then,  he  may  exclaim,  does  Mr.  Macqueen  contrive  to  cite  this 
very  document  in  support  of  his  "  astonishment,  his  indignation/'  and  his  foal 
imputation  of  fraud?  I  answer,  by  the  very  simple  and  honest  expedient  of  LEAP- 
ING OUT  THE  SECOND  PARAGRAPH,  WHICH  I  HAVE  PRINTED  WITH  ITALICS,  ALTO- 
GETHER.'! ! 

•  But  my  virtuously  indignant  antagonist  did  not  think  even  this  quite  enough. 
He  wished  to  represent  me  as  having  quoted  Sir  R.  Woodford  not  only  for  what 
he  had  not  said,  but  for  the  very  reverse  of  what  he  had  actually  said  in  that  let* 
ter ;  and  to  this  end  a  more  elaborate  contrivance  was  wanted. 

Sir  Ralph,  after  this  return  to  that  which  was  the  subjeet  of  inquiry  in '  the 
circular  of  Earl  Bathurst,  viz.  the  state  of  our  Church  establishment  in  that  govern- 
ment, proceeded  in  subsequent  paragraphs  to  notice  what  was  not  the  subject  of 
it,  and  still  less  of  my  proposition,  the  state  of  the  Spanish  Roman  Catholic  Clergy* 
who  hod  remained  there  from  the  time  of  the  conquest. 

Immediately  after  the  paragraph  so  boldly  suppressed,  he  writes  thus ; 

"  When  the  Cedula  of  1 789  was  issued,  the  King  of  Spain  declared  his  intention 

of  giving  a  fit  salary  to  the  Priests,  and  exempted  his  new  subjects  from  tythe,  which 

until  tiow  has  never  been  paid  ;  and  the  Priests  have  continued  on  the  same  salary  of 

x  400  dollars,  which  sum  will  not  enable  any  person  to  live  decently  in  this  country:  it 

is  the  wages  of  the  poorest  Negro  mechanic,9  &c. 

"  Having  found  the  Rev.  Don  Joaquim  de  Aristimano  at  the  head  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  I  have  only  to  bear  testimony  to  his  labours  and  to  his  disinterestedness, 
as  to  those  of  the  friar  Jose*  de  Ricla,  &c.  ><  I  have  personally,"  he  adds, "  taken 
every  opportunity  in  my  power  to  countenance  and  support  their  laudable  endea- 
vours, but  the  erection  of  churches  and  chapels  is  as  indispensable  as  the  better 
payment  of  the  Clergy." 

How  could  these  paragraphs  be  made  to  consist,  the  reader  may  demand,  with 
the  imputations  of  falsehood  and  calumny,  even  if  the  want  of  a  Catholic  priest- 
hood had  been  alleged  ,•  for  if  the  priests  have  neither  churches  nor  chapels,  nor 
tithes,  nor  stipends, beyond  the  wages  of  the  poorest  Negro  workman,  there  would 
have  been,  it  not  perfect  accuracy,  at  least  nothing  slanderous,  in  saying  that 
there  were  no  establishments  even  for  the  Catholic  Church  !  But  Mr.  Macqueen** 
way  of  making  *•  his  extracts  speak  for  themselves"  is  a  cure  for  every  difficulty. 
He  has  actually  left  out  these  passages  also  //  All  the  words  that  I  have  printed  in 
italics  are  suppressed  by  him  ;  while  he  gives  the  subsequent  encomium  on  the  Spanish 
Clergy,  as  if  the  subject  had  there  commenced  III 

He  could  not  resist  the  temptation  of  extracting  from  the  inclosed  letter  of  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Clapham  much  that  is  said  by  that  gentleman  against  the  Methodist 
Missionaries;  though  there  were  passages  in  it  which,  like  the  suppressed  para- 
graphs in  the  Governor's  letter,  went  clearly  to  confirm  mv  statement)  for  Mr. 
Clapham  complains  of  the  want  of  any  church  in  the  island  since  1808,  when  the 
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though  fairly  chargeable  in  this  account  with  the  Colonies,  are  not 
to  be  distinguished  as  Colonial  expenditure  in  the  public  accounts 
my  friend  has  examined. 

Among  them  is  that  lamentable  item,  the  great  expense' of  restoring 
to  our  army  and  navy  the  multitudes  of  well-disciplined  troops, 
and  able  seamen  and  marines,  which  perish  in  that  fatal  climate. 

To  treat  this  indeed  as  a  mere  ^economical  consideration  would 
be  to  wrong  the  feelings  of  my  readers.  It  forms  a  pre-eminent  sub- 
stantive objection  to  that  odious  and  impolitic  system  from  which 
the  necessity  of  sacrificing  ingloriously  and  cruelly  so  many  brave 
men,  in  peace  as  well  as  war,  arises. 

Here  we  have  another  desideratum  that  ought  to  be  supplied  by 
parliamentary  investigation,  viz.  the  number  of  British  soldiers  and 
seamen  that  have  fallen  victims  to  disease  in  West  Indian  service 
within  the  same  period  of  thirty  years ;  a  true  account  of  which 
would  be  impressive  and  appalling.     If  I  mistake  not,  sych  an  ac- 

single  one  it  possessed  was  burnt  down,  and  ascribes  to  that  defect  his  want  of 
success  among  the  Slaves.  "  For  some  little  time  after  the  calamity  of  the  fire?  he 
says,  "  I  had  no  place  for  public  worship;  and  the  service  of  the  church  has  since  been 
removed  to  six  different  room,  none  of  which  could  be  rendered  sufficiently  commodious 
for  the  purpose.  But  this  "  indignant  imputer  of  mutilations"  suppresses  these 
passages  also ! ! 

Having  thus  honestly  made  his  "  extracts  speak  for  themselves,"  he  proceeds 
thus  to  triumph  in  the  fancied  success  of  his  imposture. 

44  Mr.  Stephen  may  call  Ids  conduct  in  this  instance  DEALING  FAIRLY  WITH  THE 
PUBLIC?  to  me  k  appeal's  to  be  conduct  such  as  was  never  before  pursued  by  any 
one,  to  injure  one  country >,  or  to  mislead  another.  When  the  reader  is  informed  thai 
the  volume  in  question  is  made  up  of  similar  MUTILATIONS  AND  MISIIEPRESEXTA- 
TIONS,  he  will  probably  think  he  has  heard  enough  of  it.9*  And  so  he  dismisses  my 
work. 

As  the  extremity  of  this  assurance  may  inspire  a  doubt  whether  my  exposition 
of  it  is  quite  correct,  I  hope  any  of  my  readers  who  are  in  possession  of  my  anta- 
gonist's work  and  mine,  and  of  the  parliamentary  document  we  both  refer  to,  will 
take  the  trouble  of  collating  them ;  viz.  my  Delineation  of  Slavery,  p.  212,  Mac- 
queen's  West  India  Colonies,  397  to  399,  and  the  papers  on  Slavery  printed  by 
order  «of  the  House  of  Commons  of  the  10th  June  1818,  p.  211 ;  and  if  I  am 
found  to  do  this  writer  any  injustice  let  me  be  condemned  as  unworthy  of  any 
future  confidence  or  credit. 

After  all,  what  is  the  gist  of  the  imputation?  Why,  that  I  had  untruely  and 
calumnlously  represented  the  Colonies  as  neglectful  of  religious  establishments. 
Now  in  the  very  part  and  page  of  my  work  that  is  the  subject  of  the  charge,  I  had 
stated  as  strongly  in  the  same  brief  way  the  want  of  them  m  other  Colonies  ac- 
quired at  or  since  the  peace  of  1763;  and  yet  this  champion  of  them  all  passes 
tneir  cases  unnoticed,  selecting  for  the  sole  subject  of  his  candid  refutation,  the 
single  case  of  Trinidad,  i.  e.  of  a  Colony  where  the  Crown  has  retained  the  whole 
legislative  power,  and  consequently  is  alone  chargeable  with  die:  neglect.  In 
fact,  my-purpose,  as  the  reader  who  refers  to  the  work  will  see,  was  to  arraign, 
not  the  Assemblies,  but  rather  the  Ministry  of  the  mother  country  in  modern 
times,  for  bavins  been  less  attentive  to  the  interests  of  religion  in  the  establishments 
of  the  new  Colonies,  than  their  predecessors  had  been  in  the  old. 

1  ought  however  to  have  done  them  the  justice  to  say  that  in  this  case  of  Trini- 
dad, they  had  obtained  many  years  ago  a  verv  large  grant  from  Parliament  for 
building  a  church  or  churches  in  that  island,  f  think  it  was  no  less  than  50,000/.; 
but  the  application  of  it  was  left  to  the  Colonial  authorities ;  and  it  appears  from 
the  mutilated  letter  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Clapham  that  not  a  single  church  had  been 
built.  I  hope  when  Mr.  Maccjncen  next  writes  he  will  explain  this  awkward  fact 
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count  as  to  the  army  was  once  moved  for,  and  refused  on  the  plea 
that  it  would  dishearten  the  troops  ordered  on  that  dreadful  ser- 
vice. 

In  the  same  paragraph  of  my  late  work,  in  which  I  gave  as  a 
Conjectural  estimate  that  the  Sugar.  Colonies  had  cost  us  during 
the  last  thirty  years  at  least  a  hundred  and  fifty  millions  in  national 
debt  incurred,  I  added,  "  and  Jifty  thousand  lives/9  and  Mr.  Mac- 
aueen,  I  observe,  while  he  represents  the  former  as  excessive  by 
four  fifths,  finds  no  fault  with  the  latter ;  but  contents  himself  with 
saying,  "  that  we  may  thank  for  the  lops  of  lives  in  the  Colonies 
my  great  predecessors  in  Negro  emancipation,  the  Goddess  of 
reason,  liberty,  and  equality;"  meaning,  I  presume,  that  French 
revolutionary  principles  produced  the  insurrection  in  St  Domingo ; 
and  that  our  vairi  attempt  to  suppress  it  and  restore  the  cart-wnip 
by  British, armies,  was  a  proper  and  necessary  consequence.  Hfe 
tacitly  admits,  then,  my  estimate  of  this  dreadful  loss ;  and  admits 
also  that  it  was  incurred  in  the  cause  of  Negro  Slavery ;  a  fact  too 
notorious  indeed  to  be  disputed. 

Now  the  far  greater  part  of  this  shocking  mortality  fell  upon 
troops  raised  during  our  first  arduous  war  with  the  French  re- 
public, when  it  was  a  current  and  I  believe  moderate  computation 
that  every  effective  soldier  landed  in  the  West  Indies  had  cost 
the  country  in  recruiting  and  bounty-money,  training,  and  trans- 
port charges,  and  other  incidental  expenses,  at  least  a  hundred 
pounds  sterling.  Here  then  is  an  expense  of  five  millions  sterling, 
borrowed  chiefly  at  times  when  our  Stocks  had  sunk  to  their  lowest 
depression ;  exclusive  of  all  the  charges  after  the  arrival  of  the 
troops  in  that  fatal  field  till  they  perished  in  loathsome  hospitals. 

Let  this  be  added  to  the  seventy-six  and  a  half  millions,  and 
the  amount  will  be  eighty-one  millions  and  a  half  in  money,  which, 
having  regard  to  the  terms  it  was  raised  upon,  will  go  far,  I  appre- 
hend, to  support  my  general  estimate,  independently  of  the  loss  of 
seamen  and  marines,  and  all  other  subjects  of  unaccounted  and 
incidental  charge.  The  reader  at  least  will  find  no  difficulty  in 
judging  whether  my  proposition  or  that  of  my  antagonist  has  the 
best  title  to  his  confidence. 

My  estimate  of  the  numbers  lost,  however  (avowedly,  like  the 
other,  a  mere  guess,  in  the  regretted  absence  of  authentic  informa- 
tion), was,  I  now  believe,  much  too  low ;  and  it  was  therefore,  no 
doubt,  that  my  opponent  left  it  unquestioned.  It  amounts  only  to 
about  1660  per  annum,  which  is  probably  less  than  the  average 
loss  in  the  Sugar  Colonies  collectively,  even  on  a  peace  establish- 
ment; and  when  the  enormous  destruction  by  disease  of  the  large 
military  and  naval  forces  employed  under  Sir  Charles  Grey  and 
Sir  John  Jarvis,  at  the  Windward  Islands  in  1793,  and  under 
General  Abercromby  and  other  commanders  in  succeeding  years 
(all  periods  ofa  frightful  mortality),  are  taken  into  the  account,  with 
the  far  greater  and  long  continued  waste  of  life  in  St.  Domingo, 
it  will  appear  not  unlikely  that  my  estimate  for  thirty  years,  in- 
cluding the  two  last  wars,  was  less  by  many  thousands  than  the 
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truth.  What  the  whole  number  of  troops  embarked  for  West 
Indian  service  inGfeat  Britain  and  Ireland  was  frbm  the  time  of  the 
first  rupture  with  the  French  Republic  to  the  end  of  the  last  war, 
and  how  many  of  them  returned,  are  facts  of  which  the  public 
ought  to  be  officially  informed. 

The  greatest  embarkations  by  far  were  during  the  first  three  years 
of  that  period,  from  1793  to  1796  both  includea;  and  lam  not  aware 
of  any  authority  t6  which  I  can  refer  for  their  amount  Prom  that 
time  to  the  Peaci  of  Amiens  we  had  very  few  military  operations  in 
the  West  Indies;  otir  contests  with  the  French  at  the  Windward 
Islands  having1  ceased,  and  our  ardour  for  conquest  and  counter- 
revolution* in  St.  Domingo  having  been  so  well  cooled  by  failure, 
calamity,  and  death,  that  we  no  longer  aimed  at  more  than  the 
defence  of  the  few  positions  there  which  we  had  fatally  taken  and 
retaihed.  '  The  official  account  of  British  troops  actually  mustered 
in  the  West  Indies  from  April  1796*  to  1802,  which  I  shall  presently 
cite,  and  of  the  mortality  by  disease  among  them,  will,  in  respect  of 
actual  loss,  show  but  a  small  amount  when  we  shall  be  enabled  to 
compare  it  with  that  of  the  three  preceding  years.  The  proportion, 
however,  to  the  number  of  troops  actually  employed,  will  enable  us  in 
some  measure  to  guess  at  that  of  the  former  period.  The  account 
I  refer  to  is  given  by  the  late  Sir  William  Young  in  his  "  West  In- 
dia Common  Place  Book,"  p.  218,  being*  a  collection  of  papers 
officially  presented  to  Parliament  while  he  sat  in  the  House  of 
Commons ;  and  the  document,  I  presume,  was  furnished  by  Govern- 
ment,* to  justify  or  recommend  the  employment  of  Black  troops,  to 
which  during  that  perod  it  had  in  some  degree  resorted;  for  the 
object  of  the  paper  was  to  show  the  comparative  mortality  among 
them,  and  the  British  soldiers  respectively,  in  each  of  the  seven  years 
comprised  in  it. 

The  general  result  of  this  official  account  is,  that  the  average  loss 
by  death  in  our  European  corps,  exclusive  of  losses  in  action,  during 
less  than  seven  years,  was  no  less  than  twenty-one  and  a  half  per  cent 
per  annum,  while  in  the  Black  corps  it  was  only  five  and  three- 
quarters  per  cent  But  this  average,  frightful  though  it  is,  appears 
by  the  same  paper  to  give  a  very  inadequate  idea  of  the  destruction 
made  by  disease  among  troops  newly  arrived  from  Europe,  and  the 
consequent  mortality  of  preceding  years,  when  our  grand  expedi- 
tions took  place ;  for  in  the  first  year  (1796),-  computing  from  April, 
when  we  mustered  in  the  West  Indies  19,676  European  soldiers, 
we  lost  by  sickness  no  less  than  648*,  being  forty  ami  a  half  per 
cent)  calculated  on  the  medium  of  the  monthly  returns,  in  twelve 
months,  while  the  Black  troops  lost  only  three  per  cent;  and  by  a 
more  particular  examination  of  the  account  itself,  which  I  will  print 
in  an  appendix,  it  will  be  found  that  the  annual  loss  was  always  in 
,the  greatest  ratio  when  the  numbers  mustered  were  increased  from 
those  of  the  preceding  year,  which  of  course  must  have  been  by  hew 
arrivals  from  Europe. 

I  find  little  difficulty,  therefore,  in  giving  credit  to  the  following 
statement  of  a  cotemporary  historian  : — «  From  the  month  of  Octo- 
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ber  1798,  when  they  (the  British  troops)  first  landed  in  St  D»r 
mingo,  to  the  month  ot  March  following,  the  loss  in  the  several  en^ 
jragements,  or  rather  skirmishes*  did  not  exceed  100;  but  th$  vic- 
tims of  disease  were  upwards  of  6000,  including  130  officers*." 
Or  even  this  still  more  appalling  statement  on  the  same  autho- 
rity :— "  The  annual  mortality  was  at  least  equal  to  the  annual  inv-* 
portation.;  in  other  words,  the  deaths  were  always  equal  to  the  air- 
rivals  f.w  .       • 

If  we  adopt  the  statement  of  a  loss  of  6000  in  five  months,  and 
suppose  it  a  fair  proportion  of  the  mortality  during  that  fatal  perio4 
of  our  war  in  St  Domingo  which,  is  not  included  in  the  parliamen- 
tary account,  we  shall  have  a  toss  in  that  island  nlone  of  no  less 
than  thirty-six  thousand  lives;  and,  if  we  add  17,173,  the  subse- 
quent loss  in  West  India  service,  comprised,  in  that' account  to 
1802,  the  total  would  be  no  Jess  than  53,1,73  by  disease  alone,  with- 
out including  any  part  of  the  loss  in  Jamaica,  and  the  Windward 
Islands,  prior  to  April  1796,  the  amount  of  which  was  notoriously 
very  great  indeed  ;  not  less,  I  am,  persuaded,  than  8000  men.  To, 
the  whole  is  to  be*  added  the  loss  from  1802  to  the  present  period, 
or  to  1823,  to  which  my  former  estimate  extended ;  and  if  we  reduce; 
the  annual  loss  in  those  twenty-one  years  to  990  per  annum,  the. 
last  annual  loss  comprised  in  the  parliamentary  return,  we  shall 
have  a  further  amount  of  20,790,  making  in  all  81,963.  Shpujd  ' 
this  estimate  of  the  unaccounted  loss  in  St  Domingo  be  thought 
excessive,,  let  it  be  observed1,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  returns  I 
have  cited  contain  only  the  loss  by  disease  in  our  regular  infantry 
regiments*  The  artillery,  ordnance,  and  other  descriptions  of 
forces  are  not  included,  nor  any  part  of  the  heavy  losses  among  our 
seamen  and  marines,  nor  losses  in  action  in  either  branch  ot  ser- 
vice. 

These  dreadful  ©fleets  of  the  climate  were  by  no  means  peculiar 
to  those  wars  of  outs,  which  may  justly  be  called  wars  against  Ne- 
gro freedom.  West  India  service  was  always  terribly  destructive 
to  our  army  and  navy,  though  that  pre-eminently  fatal  disease,  the 

?rellow  fever,  began  to  scourge  us  when  we  first  fought  against  the 
iberty  of  the  Negroes,  and  was  an  ally  to  their  cause  critically  and 
decisively  important.  Nor  have  our  devoted  soldiers  and  seamen 
ceased  to  feel  the  scourge  of  that  baneful  climate  since  they  ceased 
to  have  any  other  employment  in  it  than  that  of  guarding  the  mas- 
ters in  our  Colonies  in  time  of  peace  from  the  ppprehended  insur- 
rections of  their  slaves.  In  1819  two  regiments  (I  think  one  of 
them  was  the  15th)  went  to  Jamaica,  said  to  contain  together  nearly 
or  quite  1600  men.  In  two  months  after  their  arrival  they  had  f 
lost  600.  My  informant  was  a  major  in  the  army,  a  friend  on 
whose  veracity  I  could  quite  rely,  and  who  had  just  received  the 
account  in  a  letter  .from  his  brother  in  that  island,  which  brought 
down  the  sad  progress  of  mortality  to  the  month  of  September  or 
October.    I  afterwards  had  a  general  confirmation  of  it  from  othex 

•New  Animal  Register  for  1706.  +  Ibid. 
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channels,  with  the  addition  that  the  loss  had  been  extended  to 
about  800  within  the  same  year. 

I  could  quote  much  information  to  the  like  effect  from  other 
islands,  and  at  various  periods;  but  unless  our  periodical  prints 
could  be  supposed  to  conspire  together  to  invent  facts  of  this  kind, 
and  forge  letters  from  the  West  Indies  to  confirm  them,  no  reader 
of  the  London  newspapers  can  well  doubt  the  general  truth  that  I 
wish  here  to  establish*. 

This  most  lamentable  of  all  the  evils  entailed  on  us  by  our  Sugar 
Colonies  (the  guilt  and  shame  of  maintaining  their  interior  system 
excepted)  is  pre-eminently,  I  repeat,  chargeable  on  that  system,  and 
on  their  bigoted  adherence  to  it;  because  it  is  their  consequent  im- 
becility, together  with  their  aversion  to  Black  corps,  the  only 
troops  fit  for  the  climate,  that  alone  make  it  necessary  to  maintain 
European  garrisons  for  their  defence;  though  that  new  scourge 
from  Heaven,  die  yellow  fever,  most  remarkably  and  universally 
spares  the  African  race,  while  British  soldiers  and  seamen  are  its 
chosen  victims.  The  destroying  angel  made  not  a  more  entire 
and  accurate  distinction  between  the  enslaved  Israelites  and  their 
Egyptian  masters. 

•  I  will  subjoin  a  few  extracts  from  many  of  the  same  tendency  in  newspapers 
that  I  have  preserved. 

New  Times,  July  19,  1820. 

Extract  of  a  letter  from  Portmauth,  July  17. 
"  This  morning  arrived  the  Iphygenia  of  66  guns  from  Jamaica.    Since  her  ab- 
sence from  England  she  has  lost  85  men,  including  the  master,  lieutenant  of  ma- 
rines, and  six  midshipmen." 

Moaning  Chronicle,  November  10,  1820. 

.  Extract  of  a  letter  from  Tobago. 

u  After  mentioning  an  alarm  from  an  apprehended  insurrection,  the  writer  sap, 
'From  the  great  loss  of  troops  by  the  late  fever  our  garrison  was  %  reduced  from 
nearly  200  to  so  men.' " 

New  Times,  January  19,  1822. 

?  Letters  and  papers  have  been  received  from  the  island  of  Dominica  dated 
November  9.  "  Tnejt  contain  the  melancholy  tidings  of  a  dreadful  fever,  that  in 
a  few  days  cut  off  three  officers,  one  sergeant,  two  corporals,  and  fifty-six  privates, 
of  His  Majesty's  5th  regiment  of  foot,  out  of  \  37  who  landed  there  the  month 
preceding.  Only  Colonel  Ernes,  Captain  Thysh,  Ensign  Wyatt,  and  eleven  pri- 
vates were  free  from  the  attack,  all  the  rest  being  either  dead  or  in  the  hospital." 

Times,  November  7,  1825. 
"We  have  received  letters  from  Jamaica,  which  we  regret  to  state  describe 
the  visitation  of  that  destructive  disease  the  fever  of  that  country,  as  being  more 
fatal  among  the  troops,  and  the  crews  of  the  ships,  than  it  was  in  several  pre- 
ceding seasons.  The  following  are  extracts.  '  The  squadron  has  suffered  much, 
particularly  the  Lively  and  Py lades;  and  the  troops  in  consequence  of  their  losses, 
particularly  in  Spanish  Town,  are  to  change  their  quarters.  During  the  last  eight 
months  one  regiment  out  of  five  (in  numbers)  have  fallen  victims  to  this  de- 
structive malady.  The  officers  have  fallen,  out  of  all  proportion :  the  77th  re- 
giment on  being  embarked  from  Stoney  Hill  barracks  for  the  north  side  of  the 
island,  had  only  one  officer  able  to  accompany  them.  Colonel  Thornton,  gover- 
nor of  Fort  Charles,  Port  Royal,  died  on  the  2nd  instant,  making  the  third  victim 
who  held  that  appointment  in  nineteen  months.  He  had  been  only  five  weeks 
and  three  days  on  the  island.' " 
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It  might  have  been  hoped  and  expected  that  the  Colonists,  before 
whose  eyes  this  striking  peculiarity  of  the  new  disease  and  its 
dreadful  ravages  among  their  brave  defenders  had  been  long  exhi- 
bited, would  from  pity,  if  not  from  policy,  have  been  disposed  to 
relax  their  proud  and  jealous  prejudices,  so  far  as  to  favour  the  ex- 
periment of  substituting  in  some  degree  Blacks  for  European  sol- 
diers. But  in  this,  as  in  all  other  cases,  their  antipathy  and  con- 
tempt towards  the  African  race  were  proof  against  the  loudest  plead- 
ings of  humanity.  I  might  add,  against  the  plainest  suggestions  of 
•  prudence  also;  if  they  had  not  been  taught  by  experience  to  believe 
that  there  was  no  sacrifice,  however  dreadful  and  however  needless, 
that  they  might  not  extort  from  the  Mother  Country,  in  compliance 
with  their  darling  maxims,  when  stoutly  maintained.  They  there- 
fore persisted  in  opposing  the  resort  to  a  soldiery  exempt  from  that 
direful  plague,  till  Government,  impelled  by  the  extremity  of  the 
case,  overruled  their  opposition,  and  found,  as  it  would  do  by 
firmness  in  the  present  controversy,  that  there  is  no  difficulty  and 
no  danger  in  Colonial  improvements,  except  when  it  drops  the 
reins,  and  makes  impotency  contumacious,  by  proposing  and  en- 
treating, where  it  ought  t?  act  and  to  command. 

At  a  time  when,  from  the  dreadful  ravages  of  the  yellow  fever,  , 
a  British  soldier's  life  among  them  was  not  worth  six  months'  pur- 
chase, the  Colonists  inexorably  objected  to  the  expedient  of  raising 
corps  of  Black  troops,  by  purchase  in  the  different  islands,  to  assist 
our  sickly  regiments  in  the  more  laborious  duties  of  their  defence. 
On  an  application  by  General  Abercromby  to  the  Assembly  of  Bar- 
badoes,  to  which  he  first  addressed  himself  for  its  concurrence  in 
that  plan,  it  gave  him  a  positive  refusal,  and  passed  a  resolution, 
moved  in  a  committee  of  the  whole  House  by  its  Speaker,  declaring 
"  that  the  measure  would  be  more  likely  to  prove  destructive  than 
advantageous  to  the  defence  of  the  island/'  If  I  mistake  not,  a  like 
repulse  was  given  by  every  Assembly  to  which  the  proposition  was 
then  made.  Happily  their  aid,  or  their  consent,  was  not  necessary ;  « 
for  there  was  no  law  to  prevent  His  Majesty  from  recruiting  his  f 
army  in  that  way  if  he  pleased.  Individual  masters,  therefore, 
were  tempted  by  nigh  prices  to  sell  their  slaves;  and  though  those 
whom  they  commonly  chose  to  part  with  were  of  course  not  the 
best  and  most  orderly  of  their  class,  yet  the  Black  corps  thus  raised 
(evasively  and  unfairly  called  "the  West  India  Regiments,")  acted 
in  both  the  wars  in  a  way  that  did  them  honour  as  soldiers ;  and 
their  services  in  "  fatigue  parties,"  as  they  were  termed,  saved  per- 
haps more  than  ten  times  the  number  of  our  European  troops. 
In  no  respect  did  their  conduct  afford  any  countenance  to  the 
fears,  or  rather  the  contemptuous  prejudices,  of  the  privileged  class. 
Every  plausible  ground  of  objection,  therefore,  to  this  wise  and 
happy  expedient  was  removed.  Nevertheless,  Colonial  influence  % 
finally  prevailed  so  far  as  to  obtain  the  reduction  of  these  invaluable  * 
corps  at  the  peace,  and  thecruel  transportation  of  many,  or  most  of 
them,  to  distant  parts  of  the  world.  The  dreadful  waste  to  which  the 
British  army  is  subjected,  to  maintain  the  wretched  interior  system 


of  the  Sugar  Colonies,  is  thus  ueedlessly  and  wantonly  enhanced,  by 
our  complaisance  for  the  vain  terrors  and  stubborn  prejudices  to 
which  that  system  gives  rise  in  the  breasts  of  its'  administrators. 

Whatever  the  feelings  of  the  White  Colonists  may  be  on  this 
painful  subject,  you,  ipy  countrymen,  I  am  sure,  will  agree  with  me 
that  such  a  perpetual  drain  of  our  bravest  blood  is  a  great  public 
calamity ;  and  one  that  strongly  reinforces  our  other  obligations  to 
correct  the  grand  moral  evil  of  Slavery,  from  which  alone  it  pro- 
ceeds. Should  we  soon  be  called  upon  for  great  military  exertions 
nearer  home  (and  who  thai  looks  to  the  state  of  Ireland  can  deny 
the  possibility  of  such  an  event  ?)  during  the  present  vastly  in- 
creased extent  of  our  distant  possessions,  we  shall  perhaps  regret 
too  late  the  waste  of  West  India  service.  ,  That  waste  indeed  is  not 
the  only  eviL  The  cruel  hardships  imposed,  on  the  officers  and  sol- 
diers and  their  families,  must  tend  in  no  small  degree  to  check  the 
honourable  zeal  by  which  our  aipny  is  recruited  or  enlarged..  To 
be  sent  on  a  forlorn  hope  or  dtprnung  party,  is  a  destination  not  so 
dangerous ;  and  the  danger  is  compensated  by  glory :  but  the  brave 
men  who  are  sent  in  times  of  peace  to  the  West  Indies,  have  no 
laurels  to  gain,  or  booty  to  expect  They  have  to  use  their  arms, 
if  at  all,  against  a  crowd  of  poor  unarmed  wretches,  in  an  odious 
cause ;  and  though  almost  sure,  with  few  exceptions,  to  perish,  it 
is  rot  in  the  arms  of  victory,  or  on  the  turf  of  a  well-fought  field, 
but  on  the  pallet  of  enervating  disease,  or  amidst  the  horrors  of  an 
hospital  or  a  pest-house.  For  my  part,  who  have  intimately  known 
their  hapless  lot,  I  never -hear  of  regiments  embarking  for  the  West 
Indies,  without  sensations  of  sympathy  as  powerful  as  if  I  were  sure 
the  brave  unfortunates  would  all  perish  by  shipwreck  on  the  voyage* 

And  here,  my  countrymen,  let  me  press  my  .appeal  to  those  humane 
feelings  by  which  you  are  most  distinguished.  The  Colonists,  by 
-  delusive  representations  .and  partial  views,  attempt  to  disarm  them; 
or  even  to  enlist  them  in  their  own  bad  cause.  They  invoke  your 
compassion  for  their  distress  as  planters,  and  for  the  total  ruin  with 
which  they  assert  themselves  to  be  menaced;  though  no  thinking 
man  among  you  who  impartially  weighs  the  admitted  facts  I  have 
cited,  can  doubt  that  the  reformation,  not  the  support,  of  their  per- 
nicious system,  alone  can  effectually  help  or  save  them.  But  were 
it  otherwise,  what  benevolent  mind  could  be  reconciled  to  the  sup- 
port of  that  system,  at  such  a  terrible  expense  of  the  lives  of  our 
brave  soldiers  and  seamen,  as  that  by  which  alone,  as  we  have  seen, 
it  is  or  can  be  maintained?  They  reason,  in  respect  of  the  poor  un- 
pitied  Africans,,  as  if  property  were  all,  and  the  bodily  sufferings 
and  premature  deaths  of  their  much-oppressed  Black  labourers  of 
no  account.  But  could  you  adopt  the  same  partial  views,  and  eject 
from  the  pale  of  your  humanity  all  who  are  not  of  your  own  com- 
plexion and  lineage,  still  how  can  they  hope  to  reconcile-  you  to  the 
cruel  destruction  of  sucK  multitudes  of  your  European  fellow-sub- 
jects as  are  annually  doomed  to  perish  in  their  hospitals,  merely  to 
save  them  from  the  dreaded  consequences  of  extreme  injustice  and 
oppression  ?   They  alarm  your  feelings  with  affected  apprehensions 
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of  dancer  to  their  own,  lives,  and  those  of  their  wi 
dren,  from  the  effects  of  parliamentary  interposition 
the  Slaves ;  as  if  misery  and  despair  were  less  likely 
into  insurrection,  than  a  mitigation  of  bondage,  and  a 
tare  freedom.     It  is  in  vain  that  experience  has  univer. 
the  contrary,  by  showing  that  enfranchisement,  when  in 
the  arm  of  the  law,  has  every  where  been  safe,  and  disastrous  only 
when  obtained  by  insurgent  violence.    You  are  nevertheless  desired 
to  believe  that  all  the  White  inhabitants  of  our  Sugar  Colonies  will* 
be  exterminated  by  the  Blacks  if  you  remove  or  relax  their  chains. 
But  were  we* to  meet  them  even  on  these  extravagant  premises, 
liumanity  would  still  have  a  larger  interest  on  the  side  of  justice  than 
against  it.     From  the  facts  that  1  have  styted,  it  may  be  shown 
that  our  apprehensions  for  the  safety  of  Jamaica  probably  cost  us 
more  British  lives  in  a  few  years,  during  our  late  wars,  than  the 
entire  amount  of  its  whole  white  population,  which  its  historian, 
Mr.  Edwards,  stated  to  be  no  more  than  30,000 ;  and  it  may  with 
equal  or  great  probability  be  affirmed,  that  during  the  last  thirty- 
two  years,  one*  British  soldier  or  seaman  at  the  least,  in  the  prime 
of  life,  has  fallen  a  victim  to  the  deathful  service  of  the  West  Indies, 
for  every  White  man,  woman,  and  child  that  all  our  Sugar  Colo- 
nies collectively  contain.     Their  entire  number,  including  the  Co- 
lonies recently  acquired,  is  but  67,055  by  the  last  official  returns,  and 
the  estimates  of  their  advocates*;  and  I  have  given  reasons  for  be- 
lieving that  if  like  evidence  could  be  procured  of  all  the  losses  in  our 
army  and  navy  from  West  India  service,  the  total  amount  since  1792 
would  be  found  at  least  equally,  if  riot  more  than  equally,  large. 

If  it  be  said,  in  extenuation,  that  during  this  period  our  islands- 
were  exposed  to  unprecedented  dangers,  in  consequence  6f  the  re- 
volution in  St.  Domingo,  and  therefore  required  more  than  ordinary 
efforts,  as  well  offensive  as  defensive,  for  their  protection  ;  I  "ceply, 
let  any  reflecting  reader  consider  the  present  attitude  of  Negro 
freedom  in  Hayti,  and  on  the  South  American  continent,  with  the 
known  situation  of  Cuba;  and  then  hope,  if  he  can,  that  the  next  term 
of  two-and-thirty  years,  compared  with  the  last,  will  demand  from 
as  less  numerous  sacrifices  of  our  brave  troops  and  seamen  for  the 
security  of  our  Slave-peopled  Colonies.  In  one  of  the  late  manifestoes 
of  the  Assemblies,  we  are  told  that  if  we  reform  their  Slavery  as 
proposed  by  Government,  it  will  require  a  hundred  thousand  British 
troops- to  defend  our  West  India  possessions ;  but  the  proposition 
might  have  been  more  justly  reversed.  It  would  cost  us  perhaps 
a  hundred  thousand  men  to  withhold  that  reformation ;  and  the 
end,  after  all,  would  not  be  attained.  Parliament  would  probably 
indeed  be  spared  the  trouble  of  abolishing  Slavery ;  for  after  the 
most  lavish  waste  of  life  and  treasure  that  the  country  could  afford 
to  prevent  it,  the  Slaves,  aided  ^probably  by  their  enfranchised 
foreign  brethren,  would  be  their  own  deliverers. 

•  Mr.  Macqueen  makes  it :  5, 1 33 ;  but  8078  is  his  estimate  for  the  Mauritius, 
wMch  is  not  included  in  any  of  these  remarks. 
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Let  the  Colonists  palliate  these  alarming  views ;  aud  let  it  even 
be  supposed,  if  they  will,  that  after  all  the  late  extension  of  our 
Sugar  Colonies,  and  the  portentous  revolutions  in  their  vicinage,  we 
may  possibly  still  sustain  their  wretched  system  in  its  present  rigour 
by  such  garrisons  as  we  now  maintain  there;  and  further,  that  no 
war  will  occur  to  augment  the  difficulty  for  a  period  of  twenty  years 
to  come : — yet,  unless  they  can  change  the  physical  effects  of  their 
climate,  at  least  from  thirty  to  forty  thousand  of  their  unfortunate 
defenders  would  be  consigned  within  that  period  to  untimely  and 
inglorious  graves.     And  when  are  such  cruel  sacrifices  to  end? 
On  their  views  and  principles,  twentv,  fifty,  or  even  a  hundred 
years,  would  leave  the  case,  at  best,  as  it  now  stands ;  for  they  do  not 
disguise  their  claim  of  right  to  make  Slavery  perpetual.     They 
exclaim  loudly  against  the  idea  of  providing  for  the  freedom  of  in- 
fants yet  unborn;  and  all  their  protests  against  the  invasion  of  what 
they  call  a  right  of  property  (a  property  not  only  in  existing  but 
future  generations)  will  remain  to  the  full  as  valid  at  any  given  pe- 
riod, however  distant,  as  they  can  be  supposed  to  be  at  the  present 
moment.    Nor  can  any  state  of  the  world  be  imagined  in  which  the 
work  of  melioration  and  progressive  enfranchisement  can  be  more 
safely  attempted  than  now.     Let  them  then  deal  frankly  with  us  ; 
and  plainly  declare,  that  whereas  we  have  already  in  the  present 
generation  redeemed  them  from  wilful,  if  not  chimerical,  dangers, 
by  paying  to  save  their  property  more  than  it  would  fairly  sell  for, 
and  for  tneir  persons  at  least  fife  for  life,  they  expect  us  in  every 
succeeding  generation  to  renew  that  fearful  price. 

I  have  now  examined  both  sides  of  the  account  between  the  Mother 
Country  and  the  Sugar  Colonies.  I  have  shown  that  every  sup- 
posable  consideration  of  benefits  received  from  them,  that  may  be 
thought  to  justify  or  explain  the  extreme  forbearance  of  Parliament 
at  the  expense  of  national  dignity  and  national  duty,  and  the  lavish 
sacrifices  with  which  their  contumacy  has  been  rewarded,  is  un- 
founded in  reason  and  truth.  I  have  shown,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  they  are  enormous  insatiable  drains  on  the  treasure  and' the 
blood  of  the  Mother  Country ;  and  what  is  far  the  worst  of  all, 
their  present  conduct  and  pretensions,  if  acquiesced  in,  must  place 
us  under  the  most  ignominious  and  intolerable  yoke  that  ever  was 
imposed  on  the  neck  of  any  nation ;  by  obliging  us  to  be  the  abet- 
tors and  sanguinary  instruments  of  a  system,  the  injustice  and 
cruelty  of  which  we  have  recognised,  and  which  they  deny  our 
right  to  control.  The  imperium  in  imperio  for  which  they  con- 
tend is  to  cast  upon  this  great  country  all  that  is  burthensome,  all 
that  is  harsh  and  odious  in  sovereignty,  with  an  incapacity  for  all  its 
moral  duties,  and  a  privation  of  all  its  beneficent  rights.  It  is  in 
effect  to  reduce  us  to  the  condition  of  their  own  drivers,  except  that 
we  are  implicitly  to  enforce  their  despotic  behests,  not  with  the 
cart-whip,  but  the  sword.  In  other  words,  we  are  to  be  reduced  to 
the  situation  defined  by  the  tide  to  this  work — we  are  to  be  the 
Slaves  of  our  own  Slave-Colonies. 

From  this  degrading  yoke,  and  from  all  the  guilt  attached  to  it. 
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as  well  as  the  grievous  public  evils  which  we  have  been  considering, 
it  is  my  object  to  redeem  you,  by  the  only  possible  means ;  the  calling 
forth,  not  in  opposition  to,  but  in  aid  of,  the  Government,  your  own 
zealous,  determined,  and  persevering  exertions. 

At  a  late  meeting  in  the  county  of  Norfolk,  convened  for  the 
purpose"  of  petitioning  Parliament  on  this  great  subject,  the  una- 
nimity that  ultimately  prevailed,  was  for  a  while  suspended ;  by  the 
opposition  of  an  honourable  member,  whb,  though  he  is  a  sincere 
and  intelligent  friend  of  the  cause,  entertained  an  apprehension 
that  the  proposed  measure  would  be  a  virtual  censure  of  the  Go- 
vernment, and  imply  a  suspicion  of  the  sincerity  of  Ministers  in  the 
pledge  they  had  given  to  us  by  the  Resolutions  of  May  1823. 

Though  I  have  not  the  honour  of  any  private  acquaintance  with 
that  gentleman,  I  doubt  not  he  will  give  me  credit  for  the  asser- 
tion, that  in  desiring  to  promote  such  meetings  and  a  strong  expres- 
sion of  the  popular  voice  throughout  the  country,"  I  am  not  ac- 
tuated by  any  spirit  hostile  to  the  Administration :  but  the  present 
is  a  case  in  which,  to  my  firm  conviction,  the  solicitations,  and  even, 
the  importunity,  of  the  people  at  large,  are  necessary  to  enable  Mi- 
nisters to  act  up  to  their  own  professions  and  desires.  This  is  no 
question,  let  us  always  remember,  between  Government  and  Oppo- 
sition ;  nor  could  I  be  reasonably  suspected  of  partiality  to  the  latter  , 
if  it  were.  I  scruple  not,  indeed,  to  confess  that  our  cause  is,  in  my 
eyes,  of  such  paramount  importance,  not  only  in  a  moral  and  reli- 
gious, but  in  a  political  view,  that  if  the  party  to  which  from  personal 
predilections,  as  well  as  general  political  opinions,  1  was  attached 
while  in  public  life,  were  found  more  Wanting  in  its  duty  in  what 
related  to  Colonial  Slavery  than  the  party  generally  opposed  to  it, 
I  should  probably  become  an  oppositionist,  and  a  warm  one.  But 
though  I  certainly  did  see  much  to  lament  and  condemn  in  the  con- 
duct of  Ministers,  in  refusing  their  support  to  the  bill  for  the  registra- 
tion of  Slaves,  and  therefore  felt  it  a  painful  duty  to  put  an  end  to 
my  parliamentary  connexion  with  them,  I  have  found  nothing  in  the 
conduct  of  the  Opposition,  as  a  body,  either  in  that  instance,  or  during 
any  stage  of  the  subsequent  controversies  on  these  subjects,  that  en- 
titles it  to  greater  attachment  or  confidence  from  the  friends  of  Co- 
lonial reform,  than  the  party  still  in  power.  Nay,  I  must  injustice 
go  further,  and  avow  that  I  think  the  Opposition  in  this  respect  more 
culpable  than  the  Ministry ;  because  if  its  conduct  had  not,  from 
complaisance  to  some  of  its  leading  members  connected  with  the 
Colonies,  been  very  different  from  what  might  have  been  expected 
from  Whigs,  and  friends  of  Mr.  Fox,  amounting,  at  best,  to  a  chil- 
ling neutrality,  the  Government  would  have  been  better  able  to 
withstand  and  control  that  third  party,  powerful  in  its  numbers  and 
'  union,  by  which  all  effectual  measures  of  Colonial  reformation  are 
sure  to  be  perseveringly  opposed. 

%  Whether  those  are  right  who  hold  that  a  systematic  opposition 
in  Parliament  on  It  principle  of  party  attachment,  is  productive  of 
more  good  than  evil,  I  will  not  here  inquire.  But  of  this  I  am 
certain,  that  when  powerful  particular  interests  are  opposed  to  public 
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duty  and  ptlblic  good,  the  neutrality  of  one  of  the  two  great  con- 
tending parlies,  luce  the  paralysis  of  an  antagonist  muscle,  prevents 
a  natural  and  healthful  action  on  the  opposite  side ;  and  that  the 
distortion  therefore  may  appear  on  the  right  hand,  when  the  morbid 
cause  is  on  the  left.  ' 

In  such  cases  however,  difficult  though  they  are,  there  is  one 
possible  remedy ;  and  it  is  that  of  which,  as  a  friend,  not  an  enemy 
of  the  Government,  and  to  strengthen,  not  to  weaken  its  hands,  I 
would  earnestly  recommend  the  adoption. 

My  countrymen,  our  Constitution  is  a  most  happy  one,  for  which 
we  all  owe  r/iuch  gratitude  to  Heaven ;  and  I  am  not  one  of  those 
who  think  it  can  be  safely  and  beneficially  altered.  But  a  most  es- 
sential part  of  it  is  the  influence  of  the  popular  voice ;  and  never  is 
that  influence  more  proper  or  necessary  than  when  potent  particular 
interests  are  bancjed  in  Parliament,  and  on  both  sides  of  the  two 
Houses,  against  the  rights,  the  interests,  and  the  duties  of  the 
public  at  large.  The  present  I  maintain  is  a  case  of  that  kind;  and 
'as  urgent  a  one  as  ever  called  for  popular  interposition. 

Few,  I  believe,  but  those  who  sit  in  Parliament,  or  who  have 
anxiously  watchecTover  the  interests  of  the  oppressed  African  race* 
are  fully  aware  of  the  formidable  extent  of  that  influence  with  which 
we  have  to  contend.  In  a  Jamaica  newspaper,  published  since  the 
present  controversy  commenced,  much  surprise  and  discontent  was 
expressed  at  the  inaction  of  the  Colonial  interest  in  the  House  of 
Commons ;  where  it  was  asserted  confidently,  and  I  doubt  not  from 
-  good  information,  that  the  Sugar  Colonies  had  "  two  hundred  sure 
votes."  Whether  the  computation  was  accurate  I  do  not  pretend 
to  determine;  but  well-informed  members  of  the  House  have  as* 
sured  me  that  there  are  at  least  ninety-six,  whom  they  know  to  be 
either  proprietors  of  those  Colonies,  or  so  intimately  connected  with, 
them,  commercially  and  otherwise,  that  their  votes  cannot,  without 
private  sacrifices  which  few  men  have  the  resolution  to  make,  be 
severed  from  the  cause  of  the  planters.  If  so,  it  is  highly  probable, 
that  the  Jamaica  computation  is  not  beyond  the  truth ;  for  what 
with  the  personal  influence  that  so  many  members  must  naturally 
have  with  other  gentlemen  sitting  in  the  .same  assembly,  aqd  the 
wide-spread  connexions  of  Colonial  proprietors  with  the  land- 
holders and  merchants  of  this  country,  by  means  of  which  many  mem- 
bers rriayr  of  course  be  influenced,  it  may  be  reasonably  computed 
that  at  least  twice  the  number  of  those  wno  are  known  to  be  bound 
to  the  West  Indian  cause,  are  direcdy  or  indirectly,  by  particular 
interests,  or  personal  feelings,  attached  to  it  < 

The  agent  of  Barbadoes,  himself  a  respectable  English  land- 
holder, boasted  not  long  since  at  a  public  meeting  of  the  West 
India  planters  and  merchants,  that  they  were  extensively  connected 
as  individuals  with  the  landed  property  of  England ;  and  it  was  an 
assertion  too  well  founded  in  truth.  He  might  have  added  that 
they  comprised  in  their  own  body,  many  members  of  the  Upper 
House  of  Parliament,  several  proprietors  of  boroughs,  some  men 
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-high  in  office,  and  others  possessing  the  confidence  and  attachment 
of  the  most  powerful  men  in  the  state. 

It  is  not  however  by  numbers  only  that  the  power  of  a  party  is  to 
be  estimated.  The  degree  of  zeal  and  of  steadfastness  with  which 
the  different  members  are  attached  to  the  common  union,  is  of  far 
greater  importance  than  their  numerical  force.  And  it  is  here  that 
the  Colonial  party  in  Parliament  is  truly  formidable.  It'is  a  phar 
lanx,  which  by  its  close  and  impenetrable  union,"  its  ardour,  and  its 
discipline,  might  bid  defiance  to  a  far  more  numerous  host 

Men  of  experience  in  Parliament  well  know  how  to  estimate  die 
vast  advantage  of  these  qualities.  It  is  a  maxim  among  them,  that 
a  small  part  of  the  general  representation,  acting  with  determined 
concert  and  perseverance,  would  be  capable  of  soon  or  late  giving 
law  to  the  House;  except  on  questions  to  carry  which  the  Govern- 
ment was  obliged,  in  support  of  its  own  existence,  to  put  forth  all  its 
force  steadily  against  them.  Where  the  two  great  conflicting  par- 
ties are  in  contest,  the  case  of  course  is  different :  full  nouses  are  , 
convened,  and  effort  on  the  one  side  is  counterpoised  by  equal  effort 
on  the  other.  But  when  neither  Government  nor  Opposition  takes 
an  active  part  as  such,  a  particular  party,  firmly  united  by  the  pri- 
vate interest  of  its  members,  is  sure,  soon  or  late,  to  triumph; 
though  if  the  entire  representation  were  to  be  polled,  it  would  be 
left,  perhaps',  in  a  small  minority. 

This  is  especially  the  case,  I  lament  to  say,  in  open  questions, 
as  they  are  called,  of  a  moral  kind,  where  there  are  particular  in- 
terests on  the  one  side,  and  a  sense  of  conscientious  obligation  only 
on  the  other.  Witness  the  twenty  years  of  fruitless  effort  to  abolish 
the  now  universally  reprobated  Slave-trade.  That  gross  national 
iniquity  might  have  been  adhered  to  till  this  hour,  if  Lord  Grenville 
and  Mr.  Fox,  when  they  came  into  power,  had  not  substituted,  for 
the  shameful  neutrality  of  the  Government,  its  determined  support 
of  the  abolition.  The  present  controversy  turns  on  the  same  prin- 
ciples, and  between  the  same  parties.  It  is  in  a  moral  view  nearly 
the  same  question ;  and  the  Government  has  strong  temptations  to 
act  the  same  part  with  Lord  Grenville's  and  Mr.  Fox's  predecessors* 
if  not  even  actively  to  oppose  the  only  effectual  means  of  reform, 
parliamentary  legislation. 

Never  was  a  particular  faction  more  united,  more  zealous,  and 
indefatigable  than  the  Colonial  party  on  this  occasion.  They  con- 
curred it  is  true,  and  with  tacit  unanimity,  in  Mr.  Canning's  reso- 
lutions; but  so  they  did  in  Mr.  Ellis's  of  1797.  They  have  no  ob- 
jection to  refer  any  thing  to  the  'Assemblies.  Even  the  Slave  re- 
S'stration,  though  they  stoutly  and  too  effectually  opposed  Tfir.  Wilr 
^force's  bill  for  it,  they  readily  agreed  should  be  recommended  to 
those  bodies,  who  first  violently  exclaimed  against  the  plan,-  and 
afterwards  took  care  effectually  to  defeat  it  by  its  ostensible  but 
evasive  adoption.  But  whenever  any  motion  has  been  brought  for- 
ward tending  to  induce  Parliament  to  take  the  work  of  reformation 
into  its  own  hands,  the  West  Indian  phalanx  has  always  been  fijljy 
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arrayed  and  drawn  into  action,  not  merely  to  oppose  die  proposition, 

but  to  clamour  down  discussion. 

Let  me  not  be  understood  as  imputing  generally  to  these  gen- 
tlemen a  disinclination  to  all  the  beneficent  measures  which  they 
apparently  acquiesced  in,  and  which  some  of  them  expressly  ap- 
proved. I  believe  that  there  are  among  them  many  who  would 
be  glad  if  they  could  induce  the  Assemblies  to  adopt  effectually  the 
principles  and  the  practical  means  recommended  by  His  Majesty's 
Government ;  but  in  opposing  the  exercise  of  parliamentary  au- 
thority, they  are  nearly  unanimous ;  and  the  sincerity  of  their  in- 
tentions can  be  of  no  avail  to  the  unfortunate  Slaves,  while  they 
resist  pertinaciously  the  only  means  by  which  any  thing  really  be- 
neficial to  them  can  possibly  be  accomplished. 

There  are*  indeed  a  few,  a  very  few  gentlemen,  connected  with 
the  West  Indies,  who  act  a  better  part.  I  am  far  from  overlook- 
ing the  honourable  distinction  that  is  due  to  them,  though  to  men- 
•  tion  their  names  here  might  be  inconvenient,  or  not  grateful  to  them- 
selves. But  they  do  not  belong  to  the  banded  party  which  the 
West  India  Committee  directs;  and  therefore  are  not  properly 
within  the  scope  of  these  remarks. 

I  know  well,  my  countrymen,  that  very  many  of  you  have  ex- 
pressed surprise  and  discontent,  that  after  the  intractable  and  con- 
tumacious spirit  which  the  Assemblies  Tiad  indulged  during  two 
years,  no  coercive  measures  were  brought  forward  in  the  last  sessions 
by  the  members  who  are  still  faithful  to  our  cause  in  the  House  of 
Commons ;  and  that  no  discussions  even,  except  on  incidental  sub- 
jects, took  place.  We  are  continually  assailed  with  inquiries  and 
complaints  from  our  friends  on  that  account.  They  say,  and  truly 
say,  that  defeat  is  better  than  inaction ;  and  that  parliamentary 
discussions,  at  least,  should  frequently  take  place,  as  the  best  means 
of  awakening,  or  keeping  alive,  the  public  attention  to  the  irresistible 
merits  of  our  cause,  fhope  and  believe  that  our  parliamentary 
friends  will  act  hereafter  on  that  principle ;  and  I  congratulate -you 
that  one  of  the  most  faithful  and  the  most  powerful  of  them, 
Mr.  Brougham,  has  pledged  himself  to  bring  in  a  Bill  for  carrying 
the  Resolutions  of  May  1823  into  effect,  at  the  opening  of  the  next 
session. 

But  let  me,  in  justice  to  our  friends,  show  you  the  extraordinary 
difficulties  and  discouragements  under  which  they  labour,  and  from 
which  the  loud  expression  of  your  voice  can  alone  relieve  them. 
It  does  not  suit  the  views  of  our  opponents  that  their  case  should 
be  discussed  at  all.  They  are  conscious  that  neither  the  situation 
of  the  Slaves,  nor  the  conduct  of  the  Assemblies,  will  bear  exami- 
nation. They  therefore  gravely  pretend  that  it  is  very  dangerous 
to  discuss  in  Parliament  topics  so  interesting  to  the  Slaves,  lest  they 
should  hear  from  our  newspapers  forsooth,  what  every  Gazette  of 
every  Colony  tells  them  freely,  and  in  the  most  inflammatory  manner, 
every  week.  The  remote  echo  it  seems  is  tremendous,  though  the 
direct  voice  may  be  heard  through  a   speaking-trumpet  without 
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alarm.  Noise  and  violence  are  their  weapons  in  that  country ;  but 
here  Hush  is  their  watchword ;  and  every  gentleman  who  presumes 
to  stir  these  subjects  in  the  House  of  Commons  is  usually  treated, 
by  crowded  West  India  benches,  with  rude  clamours,  such  as  make 
it  very  difficult  for  him  to  be  heard,  and  more  difficult  still  for  a 
man  of  sensibility  to  maintain  the  course  of  his  arguments,  and  do 
justice  to  his  subject;  while  his  antagonists,  on  the  other  hand, 
though  speaking  avowedly  for  what  they  deem  their  own  particular 
interests,  are  cheered  loudly,  and  heard  patiently  through  the 
v  longest  speech. 

You  regret,  I  know,  Mr.  Wilberforce's  retirement ;  and  some  of 
you  perhaps  may  blame  it.  For  my  part,  I  confess  that  I  was  one 
of  the  friends  who  advised  the  measure ;  but  I  would  not  have  done 
so,  notwithstanding  the  alarming  decline  of  his  health  and  strength, 
if  his  voice,  on  the  only  subjects  worth  the  pain  and  hazard  of  its 
exertion,  could  have  been  fairly  heard.  Even  against  him,  amiable 
and  venerable  as  he  is,  these  Colonial  tactics  were  sometimes  em- 
ployed so  effectually,  that,  enfeebled  as  his  once  sonorous  and  still 
musical  voice  has  long  been  by  age  and  infirmities,  he  might  almost 
as  well  have  uttered  it  in  vacuo  as  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Some 
West  India  members  have  been  noticed  making  disorderly  noises 
at  the  bar,  purposely  to  drown  and  perplex  him,  such  as  the 
Speaker's  interposition  could  noj,  easily  or  effectually  'suppress. 

If  such  a  man,  so  pre-eminently  entitled  to  a  patient  hearing  on 
these  subjects,  and  to  the  general  respect  of  a  Senate  which  his  vir- 
tues and  talents  had  adorned  for  more  than  forty  years,  could  not 
obtain  attention,  our  remaining  friends  there,  you  will  believe,  must 
have  a  very  unpleasant  and  difficult  duty  to  perform.  The  great 
misfortune  here,  and  the  great  calamity  of  our  cause  in  general,  is 
that  our  enemies  are  numerous  enough  and  powerful  enough,  on 
both  sides  of  the  house,  to  prevent  our  having  favour  or  protection 
from  either. 

Such,  my  countrymen,  is  our  position  among  your  Representa- 
tives in  Parliament  Yet  I  wish  it  were  only  there  that  Colonial  in- 
fluence prevails.  It  is  felt  even  in  the  Cabinet ;  it  is  potent  in  everv 
department  of  the  states  and  no  inconsiderable  part  of  the  aristocracy 
of  the  country  is,  by  property  or  family  connexion,  placed  under  its 
guidance  or  control.  As  to  the  commercial  body,  a  great  part  of 
it,  in  the  principal  seats  of  foreign  commerce,  London,  Liverpool, 
Bristol,  and  Glasgow,  is,  directly  or  indirectly,  chained  by  private 
interest  to  the  Colonial  cause.  Thousands  who  are  not  themselves 
engaged  in  West  India  trade,  are  much  connected  in  business  with 
those  who  are;  and  derive  from  them  profitable  employment,  which 
might  be  lost  if  they  were  to  give  offence  by  openly  acting  with  us,  or 
.  even  by  refusing  to  lend  themselves,  on  certain  occasions,  to  extend 
the  ranks  of  our  opponents.  In  other  political  controversies,  gen- 
tlemen are  commonly  shy  of  interfering  privately  with  the  conduct 
or  opinions  of  others;  especially  when  they  have  the  known  bias  of 
self-interest  to  direct  their  own ;  but  the  Colonists,  and  their  con- 
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n ex  ions  among  us,  rarely  in  the  present  case  show  any  such  scruples. 
They  are  as  active  and  assiduous  to  make  proselytes,  as  any  zealot 
for  a  particular  creed,  and  as  intolerant  also  of  opposition  to  their 
fr  ■•  s ;  and  instead  of  disguising,  they  generally  bring  forward  as  a. 
];ii\i  asive  topic,  their  own  private  interests  in  the  question.  "I 
sh.:i!  be  ruined  or  impoverished  by  these  measures  if  adopted,"  is 
a  common  argument  among  them ;  and  it  naturally  tends,  if  not  to 
convince,  at  least  to  silence,  those  who  are  not  enough  .attached  to 
our  cause  to  expose  themselves  to  enmity  or  ill-will  by  supporting 
it.  With  public  men  especially,  these  and  other  means  of  influence 
are  unsparingly  employed.  The  case,  in  short,  is  the  same  in  En- 
gland, that  it  was  in  France  in  relation  to  St  Domingo,  and  that 
it  still  is  there  in  regard  to  the  Slave-trade :  the  Colonists  are  too 
powerful  in  the  Mother  Country,  and  too  active  by  their  solicitations 
and  intrigues  in  private,  as  well  as  by  their  public  clamours,  to  let  the 
claims  of  justice  and  humanity,  or  the  interests  of  the  empire  at  large, 
have  their  fair  and  natural  weight. 

Under  such  circumstances,  you  ought  not  to  be  surprised  that 
we  have  not  a  more  numerous  party  of  active  friends  among  our  states- 
men and  legislators.  You  might  deem  it  strange  rather  that  there 
are  yet  a  few  generous  men  in  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  who 
dare  to  make  an  open  stand  for  national  duty  and  honour,  in  de- 
fiance, not  only  of  the  frowns  and  clamours  with  which  they  are 
publicly  assailed,  but  of  the  private  reproaches  and  resentments' of 
their  West  Indian  connexions  and  friends.  Much  praise  be  to  them 
for  it !  and  the  far  richer  reward  of  a  self-approving  conscience. 

There  is  a  more  convenient  course  for  them  to  take.  A  great  ma- 
jority of  those  who,  in  their  hearts,  wish  well  to  our  cause,  either  ab- 
sent themselves  from  their  seats  when  these  "delicate  questions"  as 
they  are  insidiously  called,  are  to  be  brought  forward ;  or  maintain 
a  prudent  silence,  and  steal  out  before  the  division. 

I  need  not  claim  your  gratitude  for  those  who  act  a.  better  part. 
Their  names  are  well  known,  and  dear  to  us.  But  I  hope  Dr.  Lush- 
ington  will  forgive  me  for  pointing  out  an  honourable  pre-emi- 
nence to  which  he  is  well  entitled.  Though  linked  to  West  Indian 
Proprietors  by  the  nearest  private  connexions,  and  though  the  pros- 
perity of  his  respectable  family  is  involved  in  that  of  the  Sugar  Co- 
lonies, we  have  not  a  more  steady,  zealous,  or  active  friend ;  and  he 
is  ever  ready  to  sacrifice  time  precious  to  him  as  a  very  eminent  pro- 
fessional man,  when  by  so  doing  he  sees  any  probability  of  rendering 
service  to  our  cause. 

Can  I  say  this,'  and  not  be  reminded  of  Henry  Brougham?  or 
can  I  abstain  from  hazarding  his  censure  also,  by  a  public  tribute 
to  his  merits  ?  I  am  the  rather  prompted  to  do  so,  because  he  and 
I,  till  i  took  leave  of  parliamentary  life,  and  of  all  public  contro- 
versy but  this,  were  warm  political  opponents,  who  agreed  on  scarcely 
any  other  subjects  than  Slavery  and  the  Slave-trade?  He  too,  I 
know,  must  have  large  personal  sacrifices  to<make  in  maintaining 
his  generous  and  manly  course.  The  Colonists  would  do  any  thing 
to  gain  him ;  or  even  to  suppress  a  voice  which,  from  his  trans- 
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cendent  talents, -and  commanding  influence  with  a  powerful  party, 
cannot  be  easily  put  down,  He  too  has  professional  sacrifices  to 
make-;  and  which  nothing  short  of  his  almost  preternatural  in- 
dustry and  energy  of  mind  could  enable  him  possibly  to  make,  in  the 
time  that  he  liberally  devotes  to  us.  But  there  is  one  peculiar,  and 
still  more  honourable  sacrifice,  for  which  I  have  long  esteemed  him, 
and  which  has  hitherto,  I  think,  not  been  publicly  acknowledged  by 
the  friends  of  the  Slaves,  though  his  and  their  antagonists  have  often, 
with  their  usual  personalities,  made  the  occasion  of  it  a  subject  of  re- 
proach to  him.  It  is  not,  I  admit,  untrue,  that  Mr.  Brougham  when 
a  very  young  man,  and  as  yet  known  to  the  public  only  by  the  earliest 
labours  of  liis  masterly  pen,  had  imbibed  some  of  those  erroneous 
views  of  the  Colonial  system,  and  the  necessity  of  maintaining  it, 
which  thousands  of  specious,  but  sclt-interested  tongues  and  pens 
have  long  too  successfully  propagated  in  the  parent  state.  In  his 
able  and  profound  work  on  Colonial  Policy,  he  distinguished  too 
strongly  between  the  Slave-trade  (of  which  he  was  ever  a  most 
determined  enemy)  and  the  Slavery  that  it  had  established  in  the 
Colonies;  not  certainly  in  the  way  of  justifying  the  latter,  but  so  as 
to  extenuate  its  oppressive  character,  and  to  prejudice  in  some  de- 

free  the  efforts  of  those  who  attempted  its  parliamentary  correction. 
le  had  never  been  in  the  West  Indies ;  and  had  then  had  no  com- 
munication with  those  who  knew  that  Country,  except  perhaps  with 
such  men  as,  from  regard  to  their  own  credit  and  interest,  were  sure 
to  mislead  and  deceive  him.  Is  it  then  strange,  that  he,  like  a  large 
part  of  the  most  intelligent  of  European  politicians,  should  have 
adopted  erroneous  views  of  the  facts  on  which  he  reasoned  ? 

While  the  Colonists  object  to  him  this  short-lived  error,  let  me 
derive  from  it  an  argument  that  should  warn'the  impartial  and  unin- 
formed against  similar  delusions.  Gross  and  dangerous  indeed  to  or- 
dinary judgements  must  be  those  mists  of  falsehood  and  imposture 
which  such  a  luminary  could  not,  even, with  his  rising  beams,  at 
once  penetrate  and  disperse.  But  it  was  impossible  that  the  per- 
vading mind  of  Mr.  Brougham  should  not,  in  the  progress  of  its  in- 
vestigations, discpver  its  own  mistakes,  and  the  truths  from  which  it 
had  diverged.  Much  more  likely  was  it,  from  ordinary  human  in- 
firmity, that  opinions  once  given  to  the  public  .  should  not,  when 
changed,  be  willingly  and  openly  renounced.  But  here  he  has 
added  to  the  fame  of  his  talents  far  higher  than  intellectual  honour. 
He  has  not  only  combated  the  false  views  with  whicji  he  was  once 
impressed,  but  it  was  from  his  own  lips  in  the  House  of  Commons 
that  1  first  heard  the  public  notice  of  what  our  enemies  perhaps  had 
then  forgot.  He  gratuitously  alluded  in  a  speech,  now  several  years 
old,  to  his  early  error,  and  confessed,  with  manly  candour,  that 
the  truths  he  was  then  powerfully  maintaining  were  contrary,  in 
some  points,  to  the  opinions  he  had  once  entertained.  When  our 
opponents  again  think  fit  to  quote  Mr.  Brougham's  early,  against 
his  mature  opinions,  let  them  not  withhold  from  him  the  honour, 
or  from  our  cause  the  benefit,  of  this  free  and  dignified  avowal. 
To  return  from  this  digression. — Let  me  intreat  riiy  readers  to 
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weigh  well  that  disheartening  condition  in  which  the  cause  of  the 
poor  Slaves  at  present  stands  in  Parliament ;  and  to  inquire  fairly 
what  means  their  associated  friends  can  trust  to  for  its  future  success, 
other  than  the  powerful  influence  of  the  popular  voice.  As  to  the 
good  intentions  of  our  Government,  I  suspect  them  not;  and  if  I 
did,  would  not  prematurely  deny  or  question  them.  Thai  would 
not  advance  our  hopes ;  and  I  am  bound  in  justice  to  say  that  there 
seems  no  good  reason  for  doubting  that  our  Ministers  in  general, 
more  especially  the  noble  Earl  at  the  head  of  the  Colonial  Depart- 
ment, and  Mr.  Secretary  Canning,  would  be  heartily  glad  if  they 
could  carry  into  effect  the  Resolutions  of  May,182S,  to  tneir  foil  ex- 
tent, by  any  means  that  may  appear  to  themselves  admissible.  To 
the  former  I  may  be  naturally  partial ;  for  in  addition  to  a  sense  of 
his  Lordship's  claims  on  the  respect  and  confidence  of  all  who  know 
his  manly  and  amiable  character,  I  feel  for  him  the  gratitude  due 
from  a  father  to  the  kind  patron  and  generous  protector  of  a  de- 
serving son :  but  as  an  advocate  of  this  sacred  cause,  I  know  neither 
friend  nor  foe  in  what  its  interests  demand  from  me.  While  there- 
fore I  sincerely  admit  the  favourable  disposition  of  both  those  Mi- 
nisters, I  will  not  scruple  to  add  an  opinidh,  eaually  sincere,  that 
they,  with  most  of  their  colleagues,  have  been  led  to  entertain  views 
of  Colonial  Slavery  greatly  inadequate  to  its  actual  guilt,  and  to  the 
miseries  and  mischiefs  which  it  involves ;  and  that  they  have  been 
led,  on  the  other  hand,  to  magnify,  in  their  imaginations,  the  difficul- 
ties and  inconveniences  of  parliamentary  measures  of  reform,  as 
well  as  to  apprehend  dangers  from  them  which  have  no  existence. 

Nor  are  these  errors  wholly  imputable  to  the  distance  of  the 
circumstances  that  they  have  to  deal  with,  and  with  which  they 
have  no  personal  acquaintance.  The  search  for  truth,  when  im- 
partially pursued,'  is  rarely  unsuccessful ;  but  what  we  wish,  we 
too  readily  believe ;  and  if  the  views  that  I  have  here  given  of 
the  formidable  extent  of  Colonial  influence  in  and  out  of  Parlia- 
ment be  at  all  correct,  Ministers  must  be  too  desirous  to  avoid  a 
collision  with  it,  not  to  receive  with  willing  credulity  all  such  infor- 
mation as  may  lessen,  and  with  chilling  distrust  all  such  evidence 
as  may*  enhance,  the  conscientious  duty  of  risking  such  a  con- 
flict That  they  in  fact  listen  with  too  much  confidence  to  the  repre- 
sentations of  their  West  Indian  friends  and  partisans,  and  are  more 
ready  to  repel'than  invite  information  on  behalf  of  the  poor  Slaves, 
who  have  no  voice  of  their  own,  I  have  great  reason  to  believe  and 
lament  Yet  it  must  be  manifest  to  every  reflecting  mind,  and  mon 
especially  to  Ministers  themselves,  that  upon  every  ordinary  rule 
by  which  human  testimony  is  estimated,  the  credit  due  to  evidence 
on  the  anti-slavery  side  of  this  controversy  is  much  greater  than 
can  be  reasonably  claimed  on  the  other.  On  that  of  the  Planters, 
self-interest  is  notorious  and  avowed :— on  ours,  it  has  no  existence, 
except  in  the  wilful  mis-statements  or  distempered  imaginations  of 
our  opponents. 

The  Colonists  indeed  loudly  but  falsely  assert  that  Government 
patronage  is  our  excitement  and  our  prize.-  «« No  one  individual  of 
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ordinary  talent,"  says  a  late  Address  from  the  Council  and  Assembly 
of  St  Vincent  to  the  Governor,  "  Who  has  fairly  inlisted  himself 
during  the  last  twenty  years  against  the  West  Indies,  has  Jailed  of 
acquiring  either  rank  or  honours^  places  of  wealth  and  profit  under 
Government^  or  mercantile  advantages  of  immense  amount*." 

These  men  are  ever  at  the  antipodes  of  truth.  Let  them  point 
out  a  single  instance  to  support  this  .bold  assertion — let  them  name 
one  individual  who  owes  rank,  place,  wealth,  or  profit  of  any  kind 
to  his  labours  in  our  cause — and  I  will  make  a  very  liberal  con- 
cession indeed  ;  I  will  admit  that  there  is  one  page  in  that  extrava- 
fant  document  that  contains  some  portion  of  fact  On  the  other 
and,  let  them  name  one  writer  who  has  ventured  to  expose,  from 
his  own  knowledge,  their  odious  system  of  Slavery,  that  has  not 
suffered  for  it  in  his  private  character,  his  interest,  or  his  peace,  by 
their  inexorable  vengeance ;  and  I  will  admit  that  we  are  all  actu- 
ated like  themselves  oy  self-interested  motives. 

They  affect  to  complain  of  malignity  and  vituperation  on  our 
side,  though  there  is  not  to  my  knowledge  a  single  passage  in  any 
of  the  anti-slavery  publications  that  fairly  supports  the  charge. 
When  oppression,  cruelty,  and  murder  are  to  be  exposed  to  public 
view  (and  this  is  what  the  controversy  in  its  nature  demands  from 
us),  the  speaking  of  them  with  the  reprobation  they  deserve,  is  not 
malice  to  the  offenders,  but  necessary  justice  to  the  subject,  and 
to  the  moral  feelings  of  the  reader.  The  guilty  individuals  no  doubt 
may  wince,  and  so  may  the  apologists  or  partakers  of  their  crimes, 
and  even  all  who  are  engaged  in  a  system  by  which  such  odious 
fruits  are  produced:  but  these  are  consequences  of  which  they  have 
no  right  to  complain.  To  spare  their  feelings  by  abstaining  from 
the  moral  censure  that  the  subject  calls  for,  would  be  to  impair  the 
just  effect. 

Very  different  is  the  case  when  the  advocate  of  any  cause  resorts 
to  needless  personalities,  and  brings  forward  against  the  private 
character  of  his  opponents  offensive  imputations,  quite  foreign  to 
the  merits  of  the  question.  But  on  which  side  of  tnis  controversy 
are  such  practices  to  be  found  ?  Certainly  not  on  ours,  in  any  pub- 
lication with  which  I  am  acquainted  at  least;  though  few,  if  any  of 
the  works  of  my  fellow-labourers,  have  wholly  escaped  my  notice* 
I  believe  they  have  all  too  much  confidence  in  the  strength  of 
their  cause,  if  not  also  too  much  justice  and  generous  sentiment, 
to  use  such  unfair  and  poisonous  weapons,  even  in  their  own  defence 
against  that  disgraceful  warfare.  For  my  own  part,  I  challenge 
all  my  opponents,  though  some  of  them,  seated  in  the  judicial  chair 
of  literary  criticism,  have  with  an  insidious  air  of  candour  affected 
to  condemn  me  for  "  a  too  virulent  and  accusatory  spirit  f,M  to  cite 
a  single  passage  in  any  of  my  numerous  works  on  this  subject,  that 
is  calculated  to  give  needless  pain  to  any  man's  feelings.     I  have 

*  Address  of  the  Council  and  Assembly  cf  St.  Vincent's  to  Governor  Brisbane! 
September  6th,  1823,  published  here  by  the  West  Indian  party, 
t  Quarterly  Review,  No.  64. 
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avoided  the  fault  to  carefully  as  even  to  abstain  from  mentioning 
the  names  of  individuals  whose  crimes,  attested  by  public  records, 
it  has  been  necessary  to  notice  in  proof  of  my  general  strictures, 
whenever  it  could  be  done  without  making  my  references  to  such 
cases,  and  to  the  public  evidence  which  had  reported  them  imper- 
fect or  indistinct*. 

But  on  the  other  side,  these  foul  practices  are  resorted  to  with 
the  most  outrageous  licence.  Never  in  any  other  public  controversy 
was  there  such  a  malignant  use  of  personal  calumny  and  invective 
as  that  which  the  Colonial  party  has  systematically  employed  against 
its  opponents  in  this  cause.  I  except  only  the  parent  controversy 
on  the  Slave-trade,  in  which  the  humane,  virtuous,  and  pious  Ram- 
say, was  one  of  the  first  devoted  victims  of  the  same  illiberal  ven- 
geance* From  his  time  to  the  present,  those  base  arts  have  been 
invariably  resorted  to  on  that  side ;  and  the  libels  have  progressively 
increased  in  virulence  against  each  successive  combatant  on  the  side 
of  humanity  and  truth,  outraging  every  private  feeling,  and  violating 
common  decency  even,  to  such  a  degree,  that  one  of  our  reverend 
friends,  after  long  acquiescing  in  their  impotent  calumnies  on  hinH 
self,  was  obliged  at  last  to  resort  to  the  law,  to  silence  attacks  in  the 
public  newspapers  on  the  spotless  reputation  of  his  wife ! 

To  support  these  shameful  practices,  and  other  delusions  on  the 
British  public,  large  sums  have  been  contributed  by  the  Assemblies, 
as  well  as  individual  Planters.  Some  of  our  periodical  prints  have 
been  taken  into  standing  pay ;  and  our  daily  press  has  been  widely 
influenced  in.  a  positive,  but  still  more  in  a  negative  manner ;  so  that 
while  scandal  and  falsehood  have  been  profusely,  propagated,  it  has 
been  sometimes  extremely  difficult,  or  impossible,  to  obtain  a  like 
publicity  for  defence  and  refutation. 

Such,  my  countrymen,  have  been  the  rewards,  and  such  only,— 
bosom  applause  excepted, — of  those  who  have  dared  to  invoke  your 
humanity  on  behalf  of  the  unfortunate  Slaves  !     Can  it  be  doubted 


*  In  the  Preface  to  the  first  volume  of  my  Delineation  of  Slavery,  p„4S  and  44, 1 
noticed  this  forbearance,  and  appealed  to  the  reader  for  the  general  plan  and 
character  of  t fie  work,  as  calculated  not  to  excite  the  passions  of  the  vulgar,  but  to 
convince  the  understandings  and  consciences  of  the  intelligent  and  dispassionate, 
especially  gentlemen  of  the  legal  profession.  If  the  strictures  of  the  reviewer  were 
just,  this  appeal  would  have  been  very  unwise,  and  would  have  exposed  me  to  well- 
merited  rebuke ;  but  it  would  have  called  for  and  fairly  deserved  the  citation  of, 
or  reference  to,  at  least  some  single  passage  inconsistent  with  the  boast.  The 
critic,  however,  has  not  condescended  to  support  his  general  censure  by  any  such 
specification.  He  accuses  me  of  using  "in  almost  every  page  galling  epUktU  or 
insinuation*;"  but  I  believe  he  will  not  venture  to  adduce  a  single  epithet  in  con- 
junction  with  the  subject  of  it,  in  proof  of  that  charge,  lest  his  readers  should  feel 
an  indignation  at  the  fact,  that  would  make  the  epithet  seem  faulty  only  in  being 
too  languid  and  cold.  In  the  citation  of  iniquitous  and  barbarous  laws  I  hare 
doubtless  sometimes  given  them  a  right  appellation,  "such  as  might  be  "  galling" 
to  their  authors  or  apologists ;  but  as  to  "  insinuatio'ru"  they  are  foreign  to  the 
general  style  and  character  of  my  work,  and  I  know  not  what  he  means. 

I  nevertheless  owe  thanks  and  gratitude  to  this  unknown  opponent ;  for  if 
unjust  to  the  work,  he  is  more  than  just  in  his  obliging  mention  of  its  author. 
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that  many  have  been  deterred  by  them  from  giving  a  like  testimony  ? 
But  the  system,  I  trust,  will  lose  its  terrors ;  for  iteration  must  have 
spoiled  its  effect.  Men  of  any  reflection  will  not  easily  believe  that 
every  gentleman  who,  having  resided  in  the  Colonies,  is  an  enemy 
to  Slavery,  and  ventures  to  raise  his  voice  against  it,  at  the  expense 
of  offending  all  the  friends  he  has  there,  is  a  profligate,  a  hypocrite, 
and  a  liar. 

But  I  have  detained  you  too  long,  and  must  hasten  to  my  practi- 
cal conclusions. 

Such  being  the  alarming  posture  of  the-v sacred  cause  which  you 
lately  thought  triumphant,  and  the  formidable  difficulties  under 
which  its  associated  friends  at  present  labour,  the  important  question 
is,  what  can  we  do  to  sustain  it? 

The  insidious  enemies  of  the  cause,  and  some  of  its  sincere,  but 
much-mistaken  friends,  exhort  you  to  be  inactive  and  silent;  but 
I  should  be  inexcusable,  knowing  what  I  do,  if  I  should  concur  in 
that  advice,  or  not  avow  my  firm  conviction  that  your  adopting  it 
would  be  fatal. 

Already  the  Colonists  openly,  though  I  trust  vainly,  boast  that 
the  popularity  of  the  Resolutions  of  May  1823  is  on  its  wane  in  this 
country ;  and  unless  there  shall  be  a  renewed  and  strong  expres- 
sion of  popular  feeling  Jit  this  crisis,  to  prove  the  contrary,  the  opi- 
nion will  seem  to  be  confirmed.  Let  those  who  are  credulous 
enough  to  believe  that  the  sincere  concurrence  of  the  Assemblies 
is  not  yet  hopeless,  ask  themselves  whether  such  a  persuasion  will 
not  be  likely  to  reverse  what  little  disposition  may  yet  remain 
among  them  to  adopt  principles  and  measures  to  which  they  avow 
their  aversion.  To  assist  your  views  on  that  question,  I  will  state 
as  a  fact,  which  I  have  from  direct  and  most  satisfactory  informa- 
tion (though  for  the  author's  sake  I  dare  not  name  the  source  of  it), 
the.  way  in  which  a  Bill  for  the  partial  adoption  of  some  of  the  re- 
forms recommended  by  His  Majesty's  Government  was  lately  de- 
feated in  one  of  the  insular  Assemblies.  There  were  in  that  body 
several  very  influential  members,  who  from  policy  perhaps,  if  not 
from  better  motives,  were  well  disposed  towards  such  a  partial  com- 
pliance ;  at  least  in  point  of  form.  Others  were  won  over  by  their 
persuasion,  or  by  the  influence  of  the  Governor;  and  the  Bill  was 
.Carried  at  length  into  a  committee  with  such  favourable  prospects, 
that  the  author  of  it  anticipated  with  confidence  and  exultation  its 
speedily  passing  into  a  law.  I  know  this  latter  fact  with  certainty, 
having  seen  it  in  a  letter  from  the  gentleman  himself  (whose  hand- 
writing 1  know)  to  a  friend  in  this  country.  I  had  little  or  no  doubt 
therefore  that  such  an  Act  was  passed ;  and  on  the  recent  arrival 
of  a  friend  from  the  spot,  a  late  member  of  the  same  legislature,  I 
was  surprised  to  hear  to  the  contrary.  On  my  asking  the  cause  of  this 
disappointment,  he  told  me  that  the  Bill  had  long  been  delayed  in 
the  committee  by  differences  on  some  of  its  details,  till  at  length  its 
enemies  prevailed  so  far  as  to  get  rid  of  it,  for  the  session  at  least, 
by  a  suggestion,  founded  on  information  from  England,  that  the 
storm  was  blowing  over  here,  and  that  if  they  took  time  till  another 
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ness. On  this  ground  the  Bill  was  suffered  to  drop,  without  its  ex- 
press rejection,  or  any  report  from  the  committee. 

It  is  not  however  in  a  view  only,  or  chiefly,  to  such  natural  effects 
in  the  Colonies  that  I  deprecate  your  inactivity  at  this  Juncture.  Its 
consequences  in  Parliament,  and  as  I  believe  in  the  Cabinet  itself, 
would  be  far  more  adverse  to  our  hopes.  In  the  Colonial  Assemblies 
we  have  not  a  possible  chance  of  ever  obtaining  any  substantial  good; 
and  to  obtain  it  here  by  parliamentary  authority,  without  the  con- 
tinued aid  of  the  popular  voice,  is  almost  equally  hopeless.  Every 
where  your  supineness  would  animate  the  enemies  of  our  cause, 
and  enervate,  if  not  dishearten,  its  friends.  The  Government  itself 
supposing  even  its  members  unanimously  with  us  (and  this  is  more 
than  we  can  reasonably  hope),  stands  in  great  need  of  your  assist- 
ance. It  is  a  support  which  none  of  our  mends  in  the  Administra- 
tion can  solicit  or  seem  to  desire ;  for  that  would  spoil  its  effect ; 
but  if  any  one  of  them  were  known  to  me  to  be  really  adverse  to 
your  demonstrating,  by  petitions  or  other  constitutional  means,  your 
feelings  on  this  occasion,  then  I  own  his  sincerity  and  right  inten- 
tions would  appear  to  me  very  doubtful. 

Never  was  such  an  exercise  of  the  rights  of  the  British  people 
called  for  on  more  unexceptionable  grounds.  It  is  a  privilege  often* 
prostituted  to  factions  or  party-spirited  purposes ;  and  still  oftener 
used,  by  particular  classes  of  men,  to  promote  their  private  interests, 
when  distinct  from,  and  perhaps  opposed  to,  the  good  of  the  people 
at  large.  But  in  this  case,  we  have  no  factious  views  to  promote,  no 
selfish  dispositions  to  indulge :  we  have  none  but  purely  national, 
or  still  higher  than  national,  objects.  For  what  can  Englishmen 
more  justifiably  and  meritoriously  solicit  of  their  representatives  in 
Parliament,  than  to  maintain  the  moral  character  of  their  country, 
to  deliver  themselves  from  national  guilt,  and  to  release  them  from 
the  dreadful  necessity  of  maintaining  a  cruel  oppression,  by  dipping 
their  hands,  upon  every  resistance  of  it,  deep  in  innocent  blood. 

Our  adversaries  have  furnished  us  with  <a  further  argument;  and 
upon  their  principles,  though  certainly  not  on  mine,  a  stronger 
one.  They  allege  that  they  shall  be  entitled  to  indemnities,  the 
amount  of  which  they  magnify  beyond  a\\  rational  bounds,  out 
of  the  public  purse ;  they  demand  to  be  indemnified  not  only  for 
the  enfranchisement  of  their  Slaves,  if  that  should  be  enacted  by 
law,  but  for  every  alleviation  of  their  bondage.  We  ought  to  in- 
demnify them,  they  contend,  for  abolishing  even  those  aggravations 
of  Slavery  which  tne  Mother  Country  was  so  far  from  having  sanc- 
tioned, that  she  knew  not  of  their  existence,  and  the  reality  of  which 
their  own  Assemblies  and  public  agents,  upon  her  inquiries,  stoutly 
denied. 

I  will  not  here  examine  the  merits  of  this  claim;  but  if  it  has 
any  just  foundation,  surely  your  petitions  are  pre-eminently  right 
and  decorous  on  the  part  of  the  people ;  and  useful,  instead  of 
embarrassing,  to  a  well-intentioned  Government  They  are,  in  that 
case,  virtual  offers  to  bear  the  pecuniary  burthen  incident  to  th« 
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reformations  which  your  moral  feelings  lead  yon  to  desire;  and 
what  can  be  more  acceptable  to  Ministers  sincerely  disposed  to  such 
a  work?  If  we  could  do  them  such  injustice  as  to  suppose  them 
not  in  earnest,  their  wishes  would  deserve  from  you  no  regard; 
but  on  the  opposite,  and  I  trust  the  right  assumption,  the  petitions 
of  the  people  cannot  be  too  numerous  or  importunate  for  their  sa- 
tisfaction'and  their  ease. 

And  here  by  the  way,  we  have  another  argument,  a  decisive, 
though  hitherto  I  think  a  neglected  one,  against  the  course  that 
has  been  most  unhappily  taken.  The  Colonists  contend  (and  if 
their  claims  for  compensation  are  just,  they  rightly  contend)  that 
the  damage  and  the  indemnity  should  go  hand  in  hand ;  and  that 
it  would  be  unjust  to  the  Slave-owner  to  impair  his  property  first, 
and  leave  it  for  subsequent  consideration  and  enactment,  when  and 
how  he  shall  be  compensated.  But  how  can  this  possibly  consist 
with  referring  the  work  to  the  Assemblies  ?  What !  are  the  Assem- 
blies of  Barbadoes,  St  Kitt's,  or  Jamaica  to  dip  their  hands  into 
the  purses  of  the  people  of  England  ?  Can  it  be  left  to  them  to 
annex  compensatory  provisions  to  the  reformations  they  are  de- 
sired to  enact  ? 

This  obvious  consideration  might  suffice  to  prove,  if  it  were  not 
otherwise  sufficiently  manifest,  that  the  cry  for  indemnities  is  a  mere 
bugbear  to  frighten  you  from  your  righteous  purpose.  They  must 
well  know  that  this  part  of  the  case  can  be  examined  and  disposed 
of  by  Parliament  alone;  and  yet  they  tell  you  it  must  be  incor- 
porated with  reforms,  against  the  interposition  of  Parliament  in 
which,  even  to  the  extent  of  discussions  upon  the  subject,  they  vehe- 
mently protest. 

The  opposition  raised  to  us  on  this  ground,  however,  ought  not 
to  be  noticed  without  stronger  condemnation  than  its  mere  incon- 
sistency and  insincerity  deserve.  Familiar  though  it  is  to  us,  I  have 
never  been  able  to  regard  its  countenance  in  Parliament  without 
astonishment,  or  without  feeling  as  an  Englishman  ought  to  do 
when  his  country  is  degraded  and  dishonoured. 

Let  it  be  supposed  that,  as  between  the  Planter  and  the  State, 
compensation  ought  to  be  a  simultaneous  measure  with  reform,  or 
if  you  will,  a  previous  one;  still,  what  is  the  reference  to  the  one, 
as  an  objection  to  the  other,  but  a  shameful  appeal  to  the  avarice  or 
economical  prudence  of  the  country  against  its  honour  and  its  con- 
science? To  the  moral  rights  of  the  Slave,  it  is  just  as  valid  a  bar, 
as  a  plea  of  associated  robbers  would  be  against  making  restitution 
to  the  injured  party,  that  it  would  require  a  contribution  from  the 
gang.  Even  this  illustration  is  inadequate ;  for  the  question  here 
is,  not  merely  whether  we  shall  restore,  but  whether,  as  the  alter- 
native, we  shall  add  wrong  to  wrong,  inflicting  the  same  calamities 
on  generations  yet  unborn,  enslaving  the  offspring,  lest  we  should 
have  to  pay  for  the  redemption  of  the  parents,  and  subduing  all  re- 
sistance from  either,  by  the  effusion  of  innocent  blood ! 

Nevertheless,  this  base  and  odious  argument  is  boldly  and  per- 
petually brought  forward  against  us;  and  greatly  augments,  perhaps, 
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the  difficulties  of  those  who  are  not  only  the  keepers  of  the  national 
conscience,  but  the  responsible  stewards  of  the  national  purse.  In 
this  view  then  also,  the  case  loudly  calls  for  popular  interposition ; 
for  however  powerful  any  administration  may  be  in  comparison 
with  the  party  systematically  opposed  to  it,  a  strong  league  of  par- 
ticular interests,  potent  enough  on  both  sides  of  the  nouse  of  Com- 
mons to  control  the  influence  of  the  Crown  with  many  of  its  own 
adherents,  and  at  the  same  time  to  neutralize  the  Opposition  as  a 
body>  may  be  more  than  it  can  effectually  resist;  especially  when  it 
will  be  the  effect  of  a  just  measure  to  entail  a  serious  burthen  on  the 
country.  ^  x  • 

There  are  acknowledged  cases  in  which  a  strong  expression  of 
the  popular  voice,  aided  by  a  right  use  of  the  elective  franchise,  is 
the  only  remedy  for  public  evils  that  our  Constitution  affords.     I 
may,  without  offence  I  hope  to  any  truly  national  party,  allude  to 
the  welL  known  case  of  Mr,  Fox's  Indian  Bill,  as  illustrating  the  re- 
mark.    I  speak  hot  in  censure  of  that  measure,  or  disparagement 
of  the  great  and  now  departed  statesmen  who  supported  it     They 
may  have  been  right  in  their  judgement ; — as  I  doubt  not  they 
were  in  their  intentions ; — but  a  concert  of  men  of  opposite  political 
principles  was  formed,  upon  what  were  supposed  to  be  personal 
and  particular  interests,  with  a  view  to  give  law  to  the  Crown  and 
Parliament,  in  opposition  to  what  was  contended  to  be  the  duty  and 
interest  of  the  country  at  large.    An  appeal  to  the  people  therefore 
was  strongly  made,  and  cordially  answered ;  and  the  result  was,  that 
a  new  spirit  appeared  in  die  House' of  Commons,  and  the  coalition 
was  defeated.     It  was  alleged  on  that  occasion,  that  a  fourth  estate 
was  about  to  be  created,  dangerous  to  the  Constitution ;  but  in  the 
present  case  it  might  be  with  greater  reason  alleged  that  a  fourth 
estate  actually  exists ;  not  indeed  under  the  management  of  a  per- 
manent East  India  Board,  but  of  a  West  Indian  Committee,  which, 
if  not  dangerous  to  the  Constitution,  is  so  at  least  in  a  high  degree 
to  the  public  morals,  the  honour,  and  the  prosperity  of  this  great 
empire.     The  same  remedy  is  therefore  urgently  called  for,  in  order 
that  public  principles  may  have  fair  play;  and  that  the  Government 
itself  may  be  sustained  in  right  measures  against  a  too  powerful , 
faction. 

I  call  upon  you  then  solemnly,  as  fellow-countrymen  and  fellow- 
Christians,  to  exert  yourselves  to  the  utmost  on  this  great  and  inter- 
esting occasion.  If  you  would  prevent  further  sacrifices  of  your 
manufacturing,  commercial,  and  maritime  Interests,  of  your  revenues 
and  military  means,  and  of  the  security  even  of  your  Colonies  them- 
selves ;  if  you  would  maintain  the  independence  and  dignity  of  your 
Parliament,  and  its  constitutional  supremacy  over  the  distant  depen- 
dencies of  the  empire,  without  which  they  are  a  degrading  incum- 
brance and  a  nuisance ;  if  you  would  redeem  the  sacred  pledges 
you  have  given  to  the  unfortunate  Slaves,  and  prevent  the  perpetua- 
tion on  them  and  their  innocent  offspring  of  a  bondage  disgraceful 
to  the  British  and  the  Christian  name ;  and  if  you  would  rescue 
yourselves  from  the  abhorred  necessity  of  imbruing  your  hands  in 
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their  blood,  when  and  as  often  as  intolerable  oppression  urgte  them 
to  a  hopeless  resistance, — now,  n&w>  is  your  time  to  be  active. 

The  constitutional  and  effectual  path  is  plain.  You  are  or  soon 
will  be  solicited  for  your  votes  by  those  who  wish  to  be  your  re*  ' 
Jjresentatives  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Let  your  first  question  to 
every  candidate  be,  Are  you  a  Proprietor  of  Slaves,  or  a  West  India 
merchant?  If  the  answer  is  in  the  affirmative,  I  would  recommend 
to  you  a  positive  refusal,  unless  he  be  one  of  the  very  few  who  have 
already  proved  themselves  true  friends  to  ouv  cause ;  or  who,  being 
known  to  you  as  a  man-  of  probity  and  honour,  will  give  you  the 
security  of  his  promise  henceforth  to  support  it  in  the  House.  But 
whoever  the  candidate  m&y  be,  demand  of  him,  as  the  Condition  of 
your  support,  that  he  will  solemnly  pledge  himself  to  attend  in  his 
place  whenever  any  measure  is  brought  forward  for  the  mitigation 
and  progressive  termination  of  Slavery  by  parliamentary  enactments;  , 
and  that  he  will  give  his  vote  for  every  measure  of  that  kind,  not 
inconsistent  with  the  temperate  and  prudent  spirit  of  the  Resolutions 
of  May  1828,  and  the  recommendations  of  His  Majesty's  Govern* 
ment  founded  on  those  resolutions.  Unless  such  a  pledge  is  given 
in  these,  or  equivalent  terms,  and  more  especially  so  as  to  exclude 
the  subterfuge  of  still  committing  the  work  to  the  Assemblies,  the 
engagement  will  be  of  little  value,  or  rather  of  none  at  all.  '  Add  to 
this  right  use  of  your^own  vote,  the  widest  and  most  active  influence 
you  can  employ  with  your  brother  electors  to  engage  them  to  follow 
your  example.  Let  Committees  for  the  purpose  be  formed  in  every 
county,  city,  and  borough  in  the  United  Kingdom,  in  which  any 
independent  suffrages  are  to  be  found ;  and  let  rublic  Meetings  be 
called,  and  the  exhortations  of  the  Press  be  employed,  to  extend  the 
same  salutary  work ;  and  that  work,  let  me  add,  alone ;  avoiding  all 
political  distinctions,  and  inviting  men  of  both  or  all  parties,  to  unite 
in  promoting  that  single  object. 

But  it  is  not  by  suck  means  only  that  we  solicit  your  assistance. 
The  petitions  of  the  people  led  to  the  Resolutions  of  May  182S. 
Let  the  same  means  be  speedily  employed  again  for  carrying  them 
into  «fffect.  I  trust  that  the  tables  of  Parliament  soon  after  its  first 
assembling  will  be  covered  deeper  than  ever  with  new  and  earnest 
petitions  from  every  part  of  the  United  Kingdom.  Let  them  be 
temperate  and  respectful,  but  firm ;  and  if  need  be,*  reiterated  also, 
till  their  object  shall  be  effectually  obtained ;  and  let  your  represen- 
tatives on  every  occasion  be  requested  to  present  and  support  them.    ' 

I  cannot  promise,  my  countrymen,  that  by  such  means  your  gene- 
rous wishes  will  be  fully  and  certainly  accomplished ;  but  one  end 
at  least,  and  an  inestimable  one,  you  will  be  sure  to  obtain.  You 
will  deliver.yotnr  own  consciences  from  any  participation  in  the  guilt 
which  you  have  used  your  best  endeavours  to  restrain. 

To  this-  most  important  end,  indeed,  one  ulterior  effort  may  be 
necessary.  The  consumers  of  West  India  sugar  are  unquestionably 
abettors  of  the  iniquitous  means  by  which  it  is  produced  ;  and  the 
only  excuse  for  our  consciences  in  not  hitherto  renouncing  the  use 
of  it,  has  been  the  fear  of  prejudicing  our  cause  by  a  premature  resort 
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la  suck  a  measure.  My  views  on  that  subject  being  already  before 
the  public,  I  need  not  dwell  upon  them  here ;  but  the  opinion  which 
I  now  share  with  all  the  friends  of  our  cause  whose  sentiments  are 
known  to  me  is,  that  should  we  not  obtain  some  satisfactory  mea- 
sure from  Parliament  in  the  approaching  session,  it  will  become  the 
dear  duty  of  all  who  regard  Colonial  Slavery  as  cruel  and  unjust, 
to  renounce  without  further  delay  the  use  of  its  produce  themselves, 
and  to  recommend  the  same  measure  to  others.  The  failure  of 
Mr.  Brougham's  motion,  if  unhappily  it  should  fail,  ought  I  think 
to  be  a  signal  throughout  the  country,  to  all  the  friends  of  reforma- 
tion, that  the  moment  is  arrived  for  their  adoption  of  this  last  resort. 

Mean  time,  let  not  any  man  who  fears -God,  or  loves  his  country 
and  his  fellow-creatures,  think  that  this  is  a  case  in  which  he  can 
warrantably  be  neutral  of  passive.  It  might  be  so  under  an  arbi- 
trary form  of  Government ;  but  every  man  in  tills  free  country  who 
has  a  vote,  or  a  voice  that  can  influence  the  electors  or  elected,  has 
in  cases  like  the  present  a  conscientious  duty  to  perform,  for  the  neg- 
lect of  which  he  will  be  justly  and  seriously  responsible.  Every  de- 
gree of  such  influence  that  we  possess  is  not  merely  a  privilege,  but 
a  trust;  and  the  laws  made  or  maintained  by  the  representatives  of 
a  free  people  are  virtually  of  their  own  enactment.    * 

Let  me,  in  conclusion,  address  myself  not  only  to  my  countrymen 
at  large,  but  to  such  distinct  descriptions  among  them,  as  may  be 
influenced  bv  particular  considerations  not  felt  by  all. 

To  you,  friends  of  universal  freedom,  who  glory  in  the  old  appel- 
lation of  fVhigs,  and  regard  all  absolute  authority,  civil  or  political, 
with  pre-eminent  suspicion  and  dislike ;  to  you  in  whose  eyes  even 
the  liberties  of  Englishmen  are  not  perfect,  or  require  at  least  ad- 
ditional securities ;  to  you  my  first  invocation  shall  be  made.  What 
a  reproach  would  it  be.  to  your  principles,  if  you  should  not  be 
among  the  foremost  in  endeavouring  to  relax  the  heavy  and  de- 
grading yoke  of  private  Slavery  in  our  colonies?  What,  in  com- 
parison with  that,  is  political  thraldom,  even  to  a  foreign  power ; 
or  what  are  civil  and  military  despotisms,  in  the  worst  forms  of  them 
known  in  Europe?  In  what  region,- and  in  what  age,  was  grosser  vio- 
lation ever  done  to  the  natural  rights  of  man  ?  or,  to  avoid  terms  that 
have  been  abused,  where  or  when  did  the  institutions  of  mankind  so 
completely  annihilate,  for  the  sake  of  the  despotic  few,  every  "benefit 
that  the  subjugated  mass  can  be  alleged  to  have  derived  from  the 
cavil  union  ? 

You  are  zealous  in  the  cause  of  the  oppressed  Greeks;  and  the 
feeling  does  you  honour.  You  reprobate  strongly  the  illiberal  des- 
potism that  presses  down  its  yoke  on  the  necks  of  the  unfortunate 
Spaniards ;  and  it  is  a  right  and  generous  indignation.  Can  you 
then  be  insensible  to  the  far  more  intolerable  wrongs,  to  the  far 
more  goading  oppression,  which  the  poor  Africans  suffer  under  your 
own  dominion  ?  The  Greeks  have  not  yat'been  driven  by  the  cart- 
whip  ;  and  many  a  tyrant,  more  illiberal  and  ungrateful  than  Ferdi- 
nand, is  maintained  by  British  bayonets,  as  he  by  French  ones,  on 
the  petty  thrones  of  the  Plantations.   Surely,  also,  it  ought  to  be  a 
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to  accuse  us  as  the  authors  of  their  miseries ;  while  there  is  scarcely 
a  Slave  in  the  British  West  Indies  on  whom,  or  his  ancestors,  we 
did  not  originally  impose  the  cruel  yoke  he  wears;  and  that  by 
atrocious  means,  which  we  have  ourselves  since  confessed  to  have 
been  repugnant  to  humanity  and  justice. 

Take  the  lead  then,  as  it  will  well  become  you  to  do,  in  the  pre- 
sent arduous  and  most  righteous  struggle.  You  have,  I  too.  well 
know,  some  inconsistent  partisans  who  would  warp  you  from  your 
natural  course  for  their  own  private  interests;  but  they  are  un- 
worthy of  the  appellation  they  assume.  The  name  of  Whig  is  a 
brand  on  the  forenead  of  every  man  who  is  a  defender  of  Colonial 
Slavery. 

To  you  whom  your  opponents  designate  by  the  less  popular  name 
of  Tories^  I  would  next  appeal.  The  Slave-masters  strive  to  inlist 
your  honest  prepossessions  on  their  side.  They  would  persuade 
you  that  their  cause  is  that  of  loyalty  against  disaffection,  and  esta- 
blished government  against  democratical  innovation.  Not  so  thought 
your  Johnsons  and  your  Humes,  your  Gibbons  and  your  Horsleys; 
not  so  your  Pitts  and  Grenvilles,  nor  your  virtuous  and  lamented 
Percival.  The  very  reverse  is  the  truth.  It  is  the  nature  of  the 
Slave  system  to  make  the  masters  contentious,  turbulent,  and  im- 
patient of  all  authority  but  their  own  (as  Burke,  though  in  more 
softened  language,  has  remarked).  You  found  it  to  your  cost  in 
America;  and  you  find  it  now  in  the  West  Indies.  Ask  your 
Ministers  who  have  presided  in  the  Colonial  department,  in  what 
part  of  the  empire  His  Majesty's  subjects  are  the  hardest  to  govern 
and  to  please ;  and  where  they  have  always  been  the  most  annoyed 
with  turbulent  opposition  to  the  constituted  powers,  conducted  with 
factious  violence ;  and  I  am  sure  the  answer  will  be, — in  the  West 
Indies.  Their  distance,  their  impotence  in  a  national  view,  and  the 
general  frivolity  of  their  subjects  of  dispute  with  their  governors, 
have  kept  them  in  general  from  much  public  notice  in  this  country. 
But  their  feuds  are  a  standing  nuisance  in  the  departments  of  State 
which  have  the  difficult  duty  to  examine  and  compose  them.  Slave 
questions  are  so  far  from  being  the  sole  causes  01  agitation,  that  by 
placing  all  the  Whites  at  present  in  one  party,  or  at  least  in  the 
only  one  that  dares  utter  a  political  voice,  they  have  rather  tended 
to  lessen  than  increase  their  ordinary  interior  dissensions.  At  a  time 
when  no  such  questions  were  depending,  I  once  heard  the  late  Lord 
Castlereagh,  then  at  the  head  of  the  Colonial  department,  complain 
that  there  was  hardly  a  single  Colony,  I  think  he  said  not  one,  in 
which  he  had  not  some  very  troublesome  petty  controversy  between 
thegovernors  and  the  governed  on  his  Hands.    , 

The  intemperance  of  their  malcontent  spirit  is  not  less  remarkable 
than  its  restlessness.  To  the  most  disrespectful  and  contumacious 
remonstrances,  their  Assemblies  scruple  not  to  add,_pn  very  slight 
occasions,  threatenings  to  stop,  and  sometimes  actually  to  stop,  all 
supplies  for  the  support  of  their  public  interior  establishments;  and 
even  their  trivial  contributions  ot  barracks,  or  other  local  provisions, 
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for  the  accommodation  of  the  troops  which  wa  maintain  at  fitch  a> 
fearful  cost  for  their  security.  They  have  sometimes  proceeded  to 
suspend  all  legislative  business  till  the  governor  at  length  has  been 
compelled  to  dissolve  them.  Nor  is  that  remedy  often  effectual ;  for 
resistance  to  the  King's  Government,  however  rude  and  intempe- 
rate, is  almost  sure  to  be  popular  among  these  men  who  punish  all 
resistance  of  their  own  domestic  government  with  death.  The  same 
factious  representatives  are  re-elected ;  and  the  ultimate  event  too 
commonly  is,  that  Ministers,  wearied  out  with  their  pertinacity,  and 
with  the  public  inconveniences  that  ensue,  make  sacrifices  to  appease 
them,  such  as  ill  consist  with  a  due  regard  to  the  maintenance  of  the 
royal  authority,  and  the  credit  of  its  faithful  delegates.  A  governor, 
for  instance,  is  not  rarely  recalled,  for  a  firmness  of  conduct  that 
entitled  him  to  applause ;  and  when  Ministers  at  the  same  time  show 
that  they  approved  it,  by  appointing  him  immediately  to  the  com- 
mand of  some  other  colony. 

.  In  the  present  case,  I  need  not  say  how  far  they  are  from  deserv- 
ing your  sympathies  on  the  score  of  dutiful  submission,  or  deference 
towards  either  the  Parliament  or  the  Crown.  They  set  both  at 
open  defiance,  and  deal  out  menaces  of  forcible  resistance,  which, 
however  absurd  and  ridiculous,  do  not  the  less  manifest  a  turbulent 
and  disloyal  spirit 

And  whose  are  the  rights  and  interests  that  they  thus  violently 
oppose  and  trample  on?  A  disaffected  populace?  No;  but  an  un- 
fortunate class,  mocked  with  the  name  of  His  Majesty's  subjects, 
who  fondly  look  for  protection  and  relief  only  to  the  King  and  his 
Government,  and  fain  would,  but  cannot  "  fly  from  petty  tyrants  to 
the  throne."  Be  not  deceived  then  by  the  crafty  pretences  and 
idle  clamours  of  these  pseudo-loyalists ;  nor  let  your  honourable 
principles  be  disgraced  by  a  supposed  affinity  to  theirs.  As  far  as 
constitutional  interests  are  concerned  at  all,  their  cause  is  the  very 
opposite  of  yours.     It  is  plainly  derogatory  to  the  Constitutional 

i)ower  and  glory  of  the  Crown,  that  the  mass  of  the  Colonial  popul- 
ation, like  the  vassals  of  the  feudal  barons,  should  have  intermediate 
sovereigns,'  to  whom,  much  more  than  to  the  'King  or  his  laws, 
their  allegiance  must  be  paid.  In  their  degraded  breasts  the  noble 
sentiment  of  loyalty  camfind  no  place.  The  matter,  to  them  is  every 
thing,  and  the  monarch  an  empty  name.  They  find  that  they  are 
subjects  by  the  sword  only,  not  the  sceptre.  They  find  it  only 
when  their  blood  is  to  be  shed,  either  by  judicial  sentence,  or  military 
execution,  in  the  name  of  the  King,  against  whom  they  are  pre- 
posterously said  to  have  offended  or  rebelled,  in  most  cases  of  in- 
subordination to  their  masters. 

Among  other  consequences  of  this  odious  system  that  ought  to  be 
offensive  to  every  liberal  and  loyal  heart,  the  authority  of  the  Sove- 
reign is  so  degraded  asto  be  actually  made  subordinate  and  mi- 
nisterial to  that  of  the  master ;  not  only  by  enforcing  obedience  to 
him,j3ut  by  the  actual  execution  of  his  vindicatory  mandates  directed 
to  the  King's  officers ;  and  that  to  an  extent  of  punishment  greater 
than  is  inflated  here  for  most  felonious  offences.     By  the  Biter's 
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order  alone,  without  any  examination  of  its  justice,  h#Slaves  are 
received  into  His  Majesty's  prisons,  and,  by  his  officers,  attached  to 
a  chain  and  driven  by  cart-whips,  in  a  file  of  similar  victims,  and 
of  convicts  judicially  condemned  to  that  harsh  punishment,  to  hard 
labour  in  the  public  streets  or  roads*. 

The  pedestals  of  the  British  throne  are  law,  justice,  and  well- 
regulated  freedom ;  all  which  this  odious  institution  of  private 
^Slavery  subverts.  Its  most  glorious  and  darling  prerogative  is 
mercy;  but  of  this  the  Slave  is  no  object  No  royal  grace  can 
absolve  him  from  those  harsh  penalties  which  the  master  thinks  fit 
to  adjudge, — not  even  those  which  I  have  last  mentioned,  of  which 
the  Crown  is  the  executioner.  How,  my  loyal  fellow  subjects,  can 
your  feelings  be  expected  to  patronize  a  system  like  this  ? 
■  Servants  of  God,  of  every  description,  my  last  and  surest  appeal 
is  made  to  you.  Of  whatever  faith  you  are,  Churchmen,  Dissen- 
ters, Catholics,  Theists  of  every  kind;  if  you  believe  that  there  is 
a  God,  the  common  Parent  of  the  human  race,  who  delights  in  jus- 
tice and  mercy,  behold  a  cause  that  demands  your  strenuous  sup- 


*  See  the  most  recent  Act  of  Jamaica ;  and  like  Acts  of  other  islands.  See  also 
my  Law  of  Slavery,  p.  251  to  354. 

To  show  the  reader  how  this  punishment  is  administered  by  the  Executive  Go- 
vernment on  the  mere  mandate  of  the  master,  I  extract  the  following  account  of 
it  by  one  of  the  public  apologists  of  the  system,  the  late  Mr.  Dallas. 

"  Negroes  are  often  sent  hither  by  their  masters  and  mistresses  as  a  punish- 
ment &c. ;  and  according  to  the  supposed  heinousness  of  their  guilt,  the  correc- 
tion, that  is^  the  torture  of  the  cattle  whip,  is  superadded." 

"  These  unhappy  wretches  (I  have  reckoned  near  a  hundred  linked  to  the 
same  chain)  are  employed  to  dig  and  carry  stones,  remove  rubbish,  and  to  perform 
all  the  most  fatiguing  offices  of  the  public.  The  chain  being  fixed  about  the 
leader,  is  carried  round  the  bodies  of  the  followers, .leaving  a  sufficient  distance  to 
walk  without  treading  on  each  other  s  heels;  and  to  each  it  is  secured  by  a  pad- 
lock. As  soon  as  they  are  thus  yoked,  the  gate  is  thrown  open,  and  the  poor 
animals  arc  driven  out  by  a  Negro  driver,  attended  by  a  White  driver,  both  with 
cattle  whips  in  their  hands.  Sometimes  the  White  driver  -rides  on  a  mule. 
*  "  You  may  imagine  that  in  the  great  number  of  persons  thus  fastened  to  each 
other,  without  the  least  attention  to  the  differences  of  age  or  of  strength,  it  is 
not  very  probable  that  an  equal  pace  among  them  can  be  kept  up  throughout 
the  day  as  they  move  about..  They  are  set  upon  a  brisk  walk  almost  approaching 
to  a  trot,  and  woe  be  to  those  whom  fatigue  first  forces  to  flag.  The  never-ceas- 
ing sound  of  the  cattle  whip  long  keeps  a  regularity  in  the  slight  sinking  curve 
of  the  intervening  links  of  the  chain;  but  nature  will  return;  the  feebler  will 
begin  to  pull  upon  the  stronger,  the  intervening  links  will  lose  their  regular  curve! 
here  they  become  stretched  to  the  utmost ;  there  they  sink  nearly  to  the  ground; 
the  weak  add  the  weight  of  their  exhausted  limbs  to  the  strong,  and  the  strong 
tread  upon  the  heels  of  the  weak.  This  the  drivers  remedy  as  much  as  possible 
by  their  cattle  whips,  till  nature,  quite  worn  out,  is  at  last  driven  back  to  the 
work-house."— Dallas's  Short  Journey  in  the  West  Indies. 

Even  after  a  Slave  has  been  prosecuted  capitally  in  the  King's  court  and  acquit- 
ted, the  prosecuting  master  has  been  known  so  far  to  show  his  contempt  for  the 
authority  of  the  laws,  as  to  send  the  injured  man  to  be  punished  for  an  indefinite 
time  in  this  cruel  manner,  on  the  same  false  imputation ;  and  thus  compel  the 
Crown  to  be  his  minister  of  vengeance,  after  he  has  been  tried  at  the  King's  suit 
and  pronounced  by  his  own  judges  to  be  innocent.  (See  a  case  cited  in  my  Law 
of  Slavery,  p.  352.)  '      .     '     ' 

Cqi*  a  greater  degradation  of  royal  authority  than  this  be  imagmed  ? 
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port  ThdKlave-masters  would  craftily  divide  you.  They  would 
avail  themselves  of  your  theological  differences ;  and  especially 
would  persuade  you,  if  they  could,  that  those  who  earnestly  mam- 
tain  .this  causa  of  God  and  man,  are  all  fanatics  and  enthusiasts. 
But  what  creed  will  be  found  to  countenance  a  system  like  theirs, 
when  its  true  nature  is  developed  ?  Even  the  Mahometan  faith  pro- 
scribes it,  .though  i|i  a  much  milder  form,  except  as  a  scourge  far 
unbelievers. 

What  then !  is  it  pushing  religious  zeal  too  far  to  say  that  inno- 
cent fellow-creatures  ought  not  to  be  left  in  a  perpetual  hereditary 
Slaverv  ?  that  unoffending  men,  women,  and  children,  ought  not 
to  be  deprived  of  all  civil  and  human  rights,  and  condemned  to 
toil  for  life,  like  cattle,  under  the  whips  oftbe  drivers  ?  Is  it  enthu- 
siasm, to  hold  that  a  Slavery  so  rigorous  as  to  have  destroyed  thou- 
sands and  tens  of  thousands  of  its  victims  in  our  Sugar  Colonies, 
arid  which  is  still  so  fatal  that  the  most  prolific  of  the  human  race 
caqnpt  maintain  their  numbers  In  it,  ought  to  be  lenified  by  law? 
Is  it  fanaticism,  to  regard  a  bondage  imposed  by  acknowledged 
crime,  as  one  that  cannot  be  rightfully  protracted,  and  fastened  on 
the  progeny  for  ever?  Then  let  religion  and  wrong,  religion  and 
cruelty,  religion  and  murder,  shake  hands.  The  Tkurtels  and  Pro- 
berts  among  us  may  claim  to  be  rational  religionists ;  and  rail  at 
their  prosecutors  as  saints,  enthusiasts,  and  fanatics.  Perhaps  in* 
deed  they  do;  for  it  seems  to  be  the  fashion  to  stigmatize  by  those 
terms  every  degree  of  moral  sensibility  that  exceeds  our  own. 

To  such  of  you  as  are  deeply  impressed  with  the  truth  and  im- 
portance of  the  doctrines  peculiar  to  Christianity,  and  zealous  for 
their  propagation,  and  to  such  of  you  as  are  accustomed  to  observe 
and  recognise  the  hand  of  Divine  Providence  in  the  government  of 
the  world,  there  is  much  more  that  I  could  wish  to  say.  I  might 
appeal  to  the  principles  you  hold  most  sacred,  for  the  duty  of 
lending  your  aid  to  reform  an  impious  system  which  shuts  out  the 
light  of  the  Gospel,  and  violates  in  the  grossest  manner  all  its  pre- 
cepts ;  which  keeps  in  a  cruel  thraldom  the  minds,  as  well  as  bodies, 
of  its  unfortunate  victims ;  and  adds  to  its  other  enormities  anri- 
christian  persecution.  I  might*show  the  inconsistency  of  the  chari- 
table efforts  you  are  making  to  convert  youf  fellow-creatures  in  the 
most  distant  and  uncivilized  regions  of  the  globe,  while  you  suffer 
your  fellow-subjects  to  be  kept  in  pagan  darkness,  and  the  vilest 
moral  degradation,  not  by  choice,  but  by  compulsion,  through  a 
domestic  tyranny  which  your  own  power,  within  your  own  terri- 
tories, impiously  upholds.  I  might  prove  to  your  entire  conviction 
how  hopeless  it  is  that  the  poor  Slaves  in  general  should  be  made 
Christians,  in  more  than  name,  by  any  means  that  have  been  adopted, 
or  can  be  used,  without  raising  their  temporal  condition. 

Many. of  you  also,  I  doubt  not,  might  be  strongly  impressed  by  a 
clear  and  comprehensive  view  of  that  wonderful  chain  of  events, 
which  indicates,  as  plainly  as  events  unexplained  by  Revelation 
can  indicate,  to  human  eyes,  the  hand  of  Divine  Providence  aven- 
ging Ihe  wrongs  of  the  poor  enslaved  Africans,  and  favouring,  I 
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trusty  our  feeble  efforts  for  their  deliverance.  The  "signs  of  the 
times''  are  in  this  respect  well  worthy  of  the  careful  observation  of 
every  pious  mind ;  and  it  is  no  presumption  to  deduce  from  them, 
not.  a  new  rule  of  conduct,  but  confirmation  and  encouragement 
in  a  purpose  prescribed  to  us  by  the  clearest  principles  of  Christian 
duty. 

But  I  think  it  best  to  abstain  at  present  from  these  important 
and  interesting  topics.  To  do  any  justice  to  them  here,  would  be 
to  extend  too  far  the  length  of  this  addretft.  My  views  on  some  of 
them  are  already,  though  partially,  before  the  public;  and  I  hope 
ere  long  to  present  to  the  religious  friends  of  our  cause,  in  a.sepa* 
rate  publication,  a  defence  of  the  Bible  against  the  foul  charge  of 
its  countenancing  Colonial  Slavery;  .to  which  I  propose  to  add  a 
summary  of  those  very  extraordinary  facts  and  coincidences  .that 
indicate,  to  my  firm  conviction,  a  purpose  of  Divine  Providence  to 
avenge,  and  I  trust  also  to  deliver,  the  long  oppressed  African  race* 

Mean  time,  enough  I  trust  has  been  said  to  satisfy  not  only-aH 
who  are  actuated  by  Christian  principles,  but  all  who  are.  friends 
to  their  species  at  large,  or  to  their  country,  if  unbiased  by  Co- 
lonial influence,  that  it  is  now  our  duty  to  be  active. 

Dismiss  the  idle  hope  that  Slavery  will  ever  be  abolished,  or 
materially  alleviated,  by  the  will  of  the  masters,  or  by  the  laws  of 
West  Indian  legislators.  The 'often  repeated,  and  often  refuted 
pretence  of  actual  improvements,  believe  me,  is  all  delusion.  The 
worst  and  most  destructive  branches,  of  this  oppression  (excess  <of 
labour  enforced  by  brutal  means,  and  insufficiency  of  sustenance) 
are  as  prevalent  as  ever;  and  must  be  so  from  the  necessary  effects 
of  the  system,  till  controlled  by  parliamentary  authority.  I  affirm 
it  as  a  man  who  certainly  knows  the  case;  and  who  is  preparing  to 
adduce  such  evidence  of  it?  true  nature  as  will  satisfy  the  mosj  in- 
credulous. -  .      * 

-Rqect  the  insidious  suggestions  that  your  interference  is  need- 
less ;  and  that  it  implies  distrust  of  our  Ministers.  I  have  shown 
that  without  the  aid  of  the  popular  voice  their  good  intentions  must 
be  fruitless.  The  Government,  and  the  Parliament  itself,  are  in 
thraldom  to  the  dominating  influence  of  our  too  powerful  enemies. 
Examine  fairly  the  facts  I  have  adduced,  and  you  will  admit  they 
can  no  otherwise  be  explained.  It  is  obvious,  as  I  before  re- 
marked, that  supposing  the  Cabinet  unanimous  in  desiring  petitions 
from  the  people,  it  is  an  interposition  which  they  cannot  solicit,  or 
appear  to  approve.  While  the  proper  effect  would  be  spoiled,  the 
offence  to  the  Colonial  party  would  be  not  diminished,  but  enhanced. 
You  must  judge  of  the  inclination  of  Ministers  therefore  on  this  oc- 
casion from  the  reason  of  the  case,  and  from  what  you  believe  of 
their  principles;  and  I  ask  of  you  only  to  believe  them  sincere,  in 
the  views  which  some  of  them  have  strongly  professed  in  Parliament, 
and  all  of  them  apparently  adopted.  To  ascribe  to  them  insincerity 
in  such  a  case  would  be  highly  offensive,  and,  as  I  believe,  unjust 

But  should  we  suspect,  or  know,  their  wishes  to  be  adverse  to 
ours,  our  duties  as  men,  as  Englishmen,  and  as  Christians,  would 
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remain  the  same.  We  should  be  unworthy  of  all  those  appellations, 
and  deserve  to  forfeit  the  privileges  that  belong  to  them,  if,  know- 
ing our  country  to  be  the  abettor  and  upholder  of  gross  injustice 
and  oppression,  we  should  from  complaisance  to  any  men,  or  any 
party,  decline,  to  exercise  our  constitutional  rights  on  the  side  of 
the  injured  and  oppressed. 

Coitfe  forward  then  with  your  petitions ;  instruct  your  represen- 
tatives ;  give  or  withhold  your  suffrages  for  the  next  Parliament ; 
and  use  your  personal  influence  throughout  the  country;  all  in  such 
a  manner  as  may  best  promote  the  success  of  this  great  and  sacred 
cause. 

If  you  succeed,  you  will  give  a  new  triumph  to  the  British  Con- 
stitution, you  will  exalt  the  glory  of  your  country,  in  that  best  point, 
her  moral  elevation,  and  recommend*  her  to  ,the  favour  of  Heaven. 
You  may  rescue  also  yourselves  and  your  posterity  from  severe 
calamities,  which  I  firmly  believe  are  now  impending  over  us  not- 
withstanding our  apparent  prosperity,  not  only  from  the  natural 
effects  of  our  pernicious  system  in  the  Colonies,  if  longer  persisted 
in;  but  from  the  just  vengeance  of  a  righteous  and  all-directing 
Providence. 

If  you  fail,  you  will  at  least  have  the  inestimable  consolation  that 
you  nave  done  what  you  could  "  to  undo  the  heavy  burthen  and  to 
tot  the  oppressed  go  free,"  and  that  the  sins  and  calamities  of  your 
country,  however  pernicious  in  their  consequences  to  yourselves  or 
your  children,  were  evils  which  you  could  not  avert. 

APPENDIX. 

ExTtAcr/fvm  Sir  W.  Yoaxo's  West  India  Common  Place  Book,  p.  S18. 
Tattxa,  showing  the  Mortality  of  Troops  in  the  West  Indies  (exclusive  of  those  who 
fell  in  action)  during  Seven  Years,  from  1796  to  1809  inclusive,  compiled  from  Regi- 
mental Returns  collected  by  Job*  Sayxr,  Esq.  Commissary  in  the  Windward  and  Lee- 
ward Islands  during  that  period. 
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PREFACE. 


XHE  following  sheets  first  appeared  in  a  periodical  work  called  The  Inquirer. 
They  are  now  republished  with  corrections  and  with  some  slight  abridge* 
ment. 

It  is  possible  there  may  oe  some,  who,  having  glanceclover  the  Title  Page 
of  this  little  work,  may  be  startled  at  the  word  Emancipation.  I  Wish  to  in- 
form such,  that  Mr.  Dundas,  afterwards  Lord  Melville,  an  acute  man,  and  a 
Friend  to  the  Planters,  proposed  this  very  measure  to  Parliament  in  the  year 
1792.  We  see,  then,  that  the  word  Emancipation  cannot  be  charged  with 
Novelty.  It  contains  now  no  new  ideas.  It  contains  now  nothing  but  what 
has  been  thought  practicable,  and  even  desirable  to  be  accomplished.  The  Emanci- 
pation which  I  desire  is  such  an  Emancipation  only,  as  I  firmly  believe  to  be 
compatible  not  only  with  the  due  subordination  and  happiness  of  the  labourer, 
but  with  the  permanent  interests  of  his  employer. 

I  wish  also  to  say,  in  case  any  thing  like  an  undue  warmth  of  feeling  on 
my  part  should  be  discovered  in  the  course  of  the  work,  that  I  had  no  inten- 
tion of  being  warm  against  the  West  Indians  as  a  body.     I  know  that  there 
are  many  estimable  men  among  them  living  in  England,  who  deserve  every 
desirable  praise  for  having  sent  over  instructions  to  their  Agents  in  the  West 
Indies  from  time  to  time  in  behalf  of  their  wretched  Slaves.    And  yet,  alas! 
even  these,  the  Masters  themsehes,  have  not  had  influence  enough  to  secure  the 
fulfilment  of  their  own  instructions  upon  their  own  estates ;  nor  will  they,  so  long 
as  the  present  system  continues.     They  will  never  be  able  to  carry  their  meri- 
torious designs  into  effect  against  Prejudice,  Law,  and  Custom.    If  this  be  not 
so,  how  happens  it  that  you  cannot  see  the  Slaves,  belonging  to  such  esti- 
mable men,  without  marks  of  the  whip  upon  their  backs  f  The  truth  is,  that  so 
long  as  overseers,  drivers,  and  others,  are  intrusted  with  the  use  of  arbitrary  power, 
and  so  long  as  Negro-evidence  is  invalid  against  the  White  oppressor,  and  so  long 
as  human  nature  continues  to  be  what  it  is,  no  order  from  the  Master  for  the 
better  personal  treatment  of  the  Slave  will  or  can  be  obeyed.     It  is  against  the 
system  then,  and  not  against  the  West  Indians  as  a  body,  that  I  am  warm, 
should  I  be  found  so  unintentionally,  in  the  present  work. 

One  word  or  two  now  on  another  part  of  the  subject.  A  great  noise  will 
be  made,  no  doubt,  when  the  question  of  Emancipation  comes  to  be  agitated, 
about  the  immense  property  at  stake,l  mean  the  property  of  the  Planters; — and 
others  connected  with  them.  This  is  all  well.  Their  interests  ought  un* 
doubtedly  to  be  attended  to.  But  I  hope  and  trust,  that,  if  property  is  to  be 
attended  to  on  one  tide  of  the  question,  it  will  be  equally  attended  to  on  the 
other.  This  is  but  common  justice.  If  you  put  into  one  scale  the  gold  and 
jewels  of  the  Planters,  you  are  bound  to  put  into  the  other  tlte  liberty  of 
800,000  of  the  African  race ;  for  every  man's  liberty  is  his  own  property  by  the 
laws  of  Nature,  Reason,  Justice,  and  Religion ;  and,  if  it  be  not  so  with  our 
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West  Indian  Slaves,  it  if  only  became  they  have  been,  and  continue  to  be,  de- 
prived of  it  by  force.  And  here  let  us  consider  for  a  moment  which  of  these  two 
different  sortsof  property  is  of  the  greatest  value.  Let  us  suppose  an  English 
gentleman  to  be  seized  by  ruffians  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames  (and  why 
not  a  gentleman  when  African  prince*  have  been  so  served  ?)  and  hurried  away 
to  a  land  (and  Algiers  is  such  a  land  for  instance),  where  white  persons  are 
held  as  Slaves.  Now  mis  gentleman  has  not  been  used  to  severe  labour 
(neither  has  the  African  in  his  own  country) ;  and  being  therefore  unable, 
though  he  does  his  best,  to  please  his  master,  he  is  roused  to  further  exertion 
by  the  whip.  Perhaps  he  takes  this  treatment  indignantly.  This  only  secures 
him  a  severer  punishment.  I  say  nothing  of  his  being  badly  fed,  or  lodged,  or 
clothed.  If  he  should  have  a  wife  and  daughters  with  him,  how  much  more 
cruel  would  be  his  fate  I  to  see  the  tender  skins  of  these  lacerated  by  the 
whip!  to  see  them  torn  from  him,  with  a  knowledge,  that  they  are  going  to 
be  compelled  to  submit  to  the  lust  of  an  overseer !  and  no  redress  !  "  How  long," 
says  he, "  is  this  frightful  system  which  tears  my  body  in  pieces  and  excruciates 
my  soul,  which  kills  me  by  inches,  and  which  involves  my  family  in  unspeak- 
able misery  and  unmerited  disgrace,  to  continue  ?" — "  For  ever,"  replies  a  voice 
suddenly :  "for  ever,  as  relates  to  your  own  life,  and  the  life  of  your  wife  and 
daughters,  and  mat  %of  all  their  posterity."  Now  would  not  this  gentleman 
give  all  that  he  had  left  behind  htm  in  England,  and  all  that  he  had  in  the  world 
besides,  and  all  that  he  had  in  prospect  and  expectancy,  to  get  out  of  this  wretched 
state,  though  he  foresaw  that  on  his  return  to  his  own  country  he  would  be 
obliged  to  beg  his  bread  for  the  remainder  of  his  life?  I  am  sure  he  would. 
I  am  sure  he  would  instantly  prefer  his  liberty  to  his  gold.  There  would  not 
ba  the  hesitation  of  a  moment  as  to  the  choice  he  would  make.  I  hope  then,  that 
if  the  argument  of  property  should  be  urged  on  one  side  of  the  question,  the 
argument  of  property  (liberty)  will  not  be  overlooked  on  the  other f  but  that  they 
will  be  fairly  weighed,  the  one  against  the  other,  and  that  an  allowance  will 
be  made  as  the  scale  shall  preponderate  on  either  side. 
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X  KNOW  of  no  object,  whiob  humanity  and  justice*  *a  well  as 
public  and  private  interest,  are  move  intimately  united  to  promote; 
than  that  of  the  mitigation  of  the  slavery  of  the  Negroes  in  our 
Colonies,  with  a  view  to  their  final  emancipation.    This  object 
was  taken  into  consideration  when  the  Abolition  of  the  slave  trade 
"was  first  practically  thought- of,  and  by  the  very  persons  who  first 
publicly  embarked  in  that  cause  in  Englaud;  but  it  was  at  that 
time  postponed,  not  ort  the  ground  that  Slavery  was  less  cruel,  or 
wicked,  or  impolitic,  than  the  slave  trade,  but  tot  other  reasons* 
It  was  supposed,  that,  by  effecting  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade, 
the  aate  would  be  laid  to  the  root  of  the  whole  evil : — for  what 
was  mpre  reasonable  than  to  suppose,  that,  when  masters  could 
no  longer  obtain  Slaves  from  Africa,  or  elsewhere,  they  would  be 
compelled,  by  a  sort  of  inevitable  necemity*  or  a  fear  of  conse*  ' 
quences,  or  by  a  sense  of  their  own  interest,  to  take  better  care  of 
ihoee  wham  ties/  jnighi  then  have  in  their  possession  ?    What  was 
mora1  reasonable,  than  ta  suppose  that  the  different  local  legisla- 
tures, movecTby  the  same  considerations,  would  immediately  inter* 
fere,  without  even  the  loss  of  a  day,  and  so  alter  and  amend  the 
laws  relative  to  the  treatment  of  Slaves,  as  to  enforce  that  as  a 
public  duty,  vaMeh  it  would  be  thus  the  private  interest  of  indi- 
viduals to  perform  ?     Was  it  not  also  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
a  system  of  better  treatment,  thus  begun  by  individuals,  and  en- 
forced by  lair,  would  produce '  more  willing  as  weH  as  more  able, 
and  valuable  labourers  than  before  >  and  that  this  effect,  when    . 
once  visible,' would,  again  lead  both  masters  and  legislators,  oil 
the  score  of  interest,  to  treat  their  slaves  still  more  Tike  men; 
nay,  at  length  to  give  them  even  privileges >  and  thus  to  elevate 
their  condition  by  degrees,  till  at  length  it  would  be  90  difficult 
task,  and  no  mighty  transition,  to  raise  them  to  that  ajpat  advan- 
tageous situation  to  both  parties,  the  rank  of  Free  Mm  f 
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These  where  the  effects,  which  the  simple  measure  of  the  abo- 
lition of  the  slave  trade  was  expected  to  produce  by  those  who 
first  espoused  it,  by  Mr.  Granville  Sharp,  and  those  who  formed 

~  the  London  committee ;  and  Mr.  Pitt,  Mr.  Fox,  Mr-  Burke, 
Mr.  Wilberforce,  and  others  of  illustrious  name,  who  brought  the 
subject  before  Parliament.  The  question  then  is,  how  have  these 
fond  expectations  been  realized  ?  or  how  many  and  which  of  these 
desirable  effects  have  beeu  produced  ?  I  may  answer,  that  iu  our 
own  West  Indies,  since  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade,  there  may 
have  been  a  somewhat  letter  individual  treatment  of  the  slaves 
thau  before ;  that,  independently  of  the.  common  progress  of  hu- 
manity and  liberal  opinion,  the  circumstance  of  not  being  able  to 

N  get  new  slaves  as  formerly,  may  have  had  its  influence  upon  some 
.  of  our  planters;  that  it  may  have  made  some  of  them  think  more; 
that  it  may  have  put  some  of  them  more  upon  their  guard ;  and 
that  there  may  be  therefore,  upon  the  whole,  more  instances  of  good 
treatment  of  slaves  by  individuals  iu  out  Islands  (though  far  from 
being  as  numerous  as  they  ought  to  be)  than  at  any  former  period. 
'  But,  alas !  though  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade- may  ham  pro- 
duced a  somewhat  better  individual  treatment  of  the  slaves,  and 
this  also  to  a  somewhat  greater  extent  than'  formerly,  not  one  of 
the  other  effects,  so  anxiously  looked  for,  has  been  realised.  The 
tondition  of  the  slaves  has  not  yet  been  materially  improved  by 
iaw.  It  is  a  remarkable,  and  indeed  art  almost  incredible  fact,  that 
efforts  have  not  been  made  by  the  legislative  bodies  in  our  Islands 
with  the  real  intention  of  meeting  the  new  and  extraordinary  event 

'  of  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade.  <  White*  indeed  this  measure  was 
under  discussion  by  the  British  Parliament,  an  attempt  .was  made 
in  several  of  our  Islands  to  alter  the  old:  laws,  with  a  view,  .asjtwas 
alleged,  of  providing  better  for  the  wants,  and  of  more  folly  securing 
the  personal  protection,  of  the  slaves ;  but  it  war  afterwards  dis- 
covered, that  the  promoters  of  this  alteration  never  meant  to  .carry  it 
into  effect,  but  intended,  by  making  a  show  of  these  laws,  to  deceive 
the  people  of  England,  and  thus  to  prevent  them  from foUowingup 
the  great  question  of  the  abolition.  Mr.  Clappeson,  one  of  the  evi- 
dences examined  by  the  .House  of  Commons,  was  iu  Jamaica  when 
the  Assembly  passed  their  famous  consolidated  laws  ;  and  he  told 
the  House/  that  «  he  had  often  heard  from  people  there,  that.it  was 
passed  because  of  the  stir  in?  England  about  tlie slave  trade ;"  .and 
he  added,  "  that  slaves  continued  to  be  as  ill  treated  there  since  ike 
passing  of  that  act  as  before /'  Mr.'  Cook,  auotherof  the  evidences 
examined,  was  long  resident  in  the  same  island}  and,  "  though  he 
lived  thei€Mso  since  the  passing  of  the  Act,  he  knew  of  no  legal  pro- 
jection wWch  slates  had  against  injuries from  their  masters."  Mr. 
DaJrjTnptt^as  examined  to  the  same  point  for  Grenada.     He  was 
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there  in  1783,  wtou  the  Act. for,  that  island,  was  passed  ako,  called 
u  An -Act  for  }be  letter  Protection  and  promoliug  the  Increase  any! 
Population  of  Slaves."   He  told,  the  House,  that,  "  while  he  resided 
there,  the  proposal  in  the  British  Parliament  for  the  abolition  of 
the  slave  trade  was  a  matter  of  general  discussion,  and  that  he  be- 
lieved, that  this  was  the  principal  reason  for  passing  it.     He  was  of 
opinion,  however,  that  this  Act  would  prove  ineffectual,  because, 
as  Negro  evidence  was  not .  to  be  admitted,  those,  who  chose  to 
abuse  their  slaves,  might  still  do  it  with  impunity ;  and  people 
who  lived  ou  terms  of  intimacy,  would  dislike  the  idea  of  becoming 
spies  and  informers  against  each  other."     We  have  the  same  ac- 
count of  the  ameliorating  Act  of  Dominica.  "  This  Act,"  says  Go- 
vernor Prevost,  "  appears  to  have  been  considered  from  the  day  it 
was  passed  until  this  hour  (viz.  from  1797  to  1804)  as  a  political 
measure  to  avert  the  interference  of  the  mother  country  in  the 
management  of  the  slaves."    We  are  informed  also  on  the  same 
authority,  that  the  clauses  of  this  Act,  which  had  given  a  promise 
'of  better  days,  "  had  been  wholly  neglected"     In  short,  the  Acta 
passed  in  our  different  Islands  for  the  alleged  purpose  of  bettering 
the  condition  of  the  slaves  have  been  shamefully- neglected;  and 
.they  are  as  much  a  nullity  as  if  they  had  never  existed. 
,     And  as  our  planters  have  done  nothing  yet  effectively  by  law  for 
^ameliorating  the  condition  of  their  slaves,  so  they  have  done  no- 
thing, or  worse  than  nothing,  with  a  view  to  their  emancipation. 
.Indeed  it  is  plain  they  never  thought  of  taking  a  single  step  with 
that  view;  for  emancipation  implies  a  preparation  of  the  persons 
fwlro  are  to  be  the  subjects  of  so  great  a  change.    It  implies  a 
previous  alteration  of  treatment  for  the  better,  .and  a  previous 
.alteration  of  customs  and  even  of  circumstances,  no  one  of  which 
.can  however  be  really  and  truly  effected  without  a  previous  change 
tof  the  laws.     In  fact,  a  progressively  better  treatment  by  law  must 
.have  been  settled  as  a  preparatory  and  absolutely  necessary  work, 
had  emancipation  been  intended.     But  as  we  have  never  heard  of 
•the  introduction  of  any  new  laws,  with  a  view  of  producing  this 
effect,  in  any  of  our  colonies,  we  have  an  evidence,  almost  as  clear 
as  the  sun  at  noon-day,  that  our  planters  have  entertained  no 
notion  of  altering  the  condition  of  their  Negroes,  .though  fifteen 
.years  have  elapsed  since  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade. 
,     But  if  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade  has  not  produced  the 
^effects  which   the  abolitionists  anticipated,  it  would  appear  to  be 
.their  duty  to  resume  their  labours  i  for  even  if  there  should  be 
-upon   the  whole  a  somewhat  better  treatment  of  the  slaves  by 
.their  masters  individually,  yet  it  is  true,  that  ij*t#  only  mqny  of.  the 
former  continue  to  be  ill-treated  by  the  latter,  hut  that  all  may  be 
so  ill-treated, .  if  the  latter  be  so  disposed.     ;Thty  may  be  ill-fed, 
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hard-Worked,  lib-used,  and  wantonly  and  barbarously  punished. 
They  may  be  tortured,  nay  even  deliberately  and  intentionally 
murdered,  without  the  means  of  redress,  and  with  the  impunity 
of  the  criminal,  so  long  as  the  evidence  of  a  Negro  is  not  admitted 
against  a  white  man.  If  a  white  master  only  take  care,  that  no 
other  white  man  sees  him  commit  such  an  atrocity,  he  is  safe  from 
the  cognizance  of  the  law.  He  may  commit  it  in  the  sight  of  a 
thousand  black  spectators,  and  no  harm  will  happen  to  him.  In 
fact,  from  this  system  respecting  their  evidence,  the  slaves  in  our 
Islands  have  no  more  real  protection  or  redress  from  law,  than  when 
the  Abolitionists  first  took  up  the  question  of  the  slave  trade.  It 
t?  evident  therefore,  that  the  latter  have  still  one-half  of  their  work 
to  perform,  and  that  it  is  their  duty  to  perform  ft.  If  they  were 
ever  influenced  by  any  good  motives,  whether  of  humanity,  justice, 
or  religion,  to  undertake  the  cause  of  the  Negroes,  they  must  even 
now  be  influenced  by  the  same  motives  to  continue  it.  If  any  of 
those  disorders  still  exist,  which  it  was '  their  intention  to  cure, 
they  cannot  (if  these  are  curable)  retire  from  their  task  and  say — 
There  is  now  no  further  need  of  our  interference. 
The  first  step  then  to  be  taken  by  the  Abolitionists  is  to  attempt 
;  to  introduce  an  entire  new  code  of.  laws  into  our  colonies.  The 
treatment  of  the  Negroes  there  must  no  longer  be  left  to  depend 
upon  the  presumed  effects  of  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade.  In- 
deed there  were  persons  well  acquainted  with  Colonial  concerns, 
who  called  the  abolition  but  a  half-measure  at  the  time  when  it 
was  first  publicly  talked  of.  They  were  sure,  that  it  would  never 
of  itself'  answer  the  end  proposed.  Mr.  Steele  also  confessed  in 
his  letter  to  Dr.  Dickson*  (of  both  whom  more  by  and  by),  that 
is  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade  would  be  useless,  unless  at  the 
same  time  the  infamous  laws,  which  he  had  pointed  out,  were  re- 
pealedl"  Neither  must  the  treatment  of  the  Negroes  be  made  to 
depend  upon  what  may  be  called  contingent  humanity.  We  now 
leave  in  this  country  neither  the  horse,  nor  the  ass,  nor  oxen,  nor 
sheep  to  the  contingent  humanity  even  of  Britishbosoms  ; — and  shall 
we  leave  those,  whom  we  have  proved  to  be  men,  to  the  contingent 
humanity  of  persons  whose  eyes  are  familiarized  with  cruel  sights, 
and  who  have  witnessed  the  constant  exposure  of  these  poor  crea- 
tures to  oppression  without  the  possibility  of  redress  ?  No.  The 
treatment' of  the  Negroes  must  be  made  to  depend  upon  law;  and 
unless  this  be  done,  we  shall  look  in  vain  for  any  real  amelioration 
of  their  condition.  In  the  first  place,  all  those  old  laws  which  are 
repugnant  to  humanity  and  justice,  must  be  done  away.  Thefre  must 
also  be. new  laws,  positive,  certain,  easy  of  execution,  binding  upon 
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all,  by  means  of  which  the  Negroes  in  our-  islands  shall  hare  speedy 
and  substantial  redress  in  real  cases  of  ill  usage,  whether  by  star- 
vation, over-work,  or  -acts  of  personal  violence,  or  otherwise. 
There  must  be  new  laws  again  mor,ef  akin  to  the  principle  of  re* 
zuard  than  of  punishment,  of  privilege  than  of  privation ,  and  which 
shall  have  a  tendency  to  raise  or  elevate  their  condition,  so  as  to 
lit  them  by  degrees  to  sustain  the  rank  of  free  men. 

But  if  a  new  code  of  laws  be  indispensably  necessary  jn  our 
colonies  in  order  to  secure  a  better  treatment  to  the  slav  es,  to 
whom  must  we  look  for  it  ?     I  answer,  that  we  must  not  look  for 
it  to  the  West  Indian  Legislatures.     For,  in  the  first  place,  judging 
of  what  they  are  likely  to  do  from  what  they  have  already  done,  or 
rather  from  what  they  have  not  done,  we  can  have  do  reasonable 
expectation  from  that  quarter.    One  hundred  and  fifty  years  have 
passed,  during  which  long  interval  their  laws  have  been  without 
any  material  improvement.     In  the  second  place,  the  individuals' 
composing  these  Legislatures,  having  been  used  to  the  exercise 
of  unlimited  power,  would  be  unwilling  to  part  with  that  portion 
of  it,  which  would  be  necessary  to  secure  the  object  in  view.     In 
the  third  place^their  prejudices  against  their  slaves  are  too  great 
Co  allow  them  to  become  either  impartial  or  willing  actors  in  the 
case.       The  West   Indian   master   looks  down  upon  his  slave 
with  disdain*     Me  has  besides  a  certain  antipathy  against  him. 
He  hates  the  sight  of  his  features,  and  of  his  colour ;  nayy  he. 
marks  with  distinctive  opprobrium  the  very  blood  ip  his  veins, 
attaching  different  names  and  more  or  less  infamy  to  those  who 
have  it  in  them,  according  to  the  quantity  which  they  have  of  it  in 
consequence  of  their  pedigree,  or  of  their  greater  or  less  degree  of 
consanguinity  with  the  Whites.     Hence  the  West  Indian  feels  an 
unwillingness  to  elevate  the  condition  of  the  Negro,  or  to  do  any 
thing  for  him  as  a  human  being.  I  have  noTloubt,  that  this  prejudice 
has  been  one  df  the  great  causes  why  the  improvement  of  our  slave 
population  by  law  has  been  so  long  retarded,  and  that  the  same 
prejudice  will  continue  to  have  a  similar  operation,  so  long  as  it 
shall  continue  to  exist.     Not  that  there  are  wanting  men  of  hu* 
inanity  among  our  West  Indian  legislators.     Their  humanity  is 
discernible  enough  when  it  is  to  be  applied  to  the  Whites  ;  but 
such  is  the  system  of  slavery,  and  the  degradation  attached  to  this 
system,  that  their  humanity  seems  to  he  lost  or  gone,  when  it  is  to 
be  applied  to  the  Blacks.     Not,  again,  that  there  are  wanting  men 
of  sense  among  the  same  body.      They  are  shrewd  and  clever 
enough  in  the  affairs  of  life,  where  they  maintain  an  intercourse 
with  tite  Whites  ;  but  in  their  intercourse  with  the  Blacks,  thcir^" 
sense  appears  to  be.shriveiled  and  not  of  its  ordinary  size.     Look 
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at  the  laws  of  their  own  making,  as. far  '*i  the  Negroes  are  con- 
cerned, and  they  are  a  collection  of  any  thingbut —wisdom. 

It  appears  then,  that  if  a  new  code  of  taws  is  indispensably  ne- 
cessary in  our  Colonies  in  order  to  secure  a  better  treatment  df  the 
slaves  there,  we  are  not  to  look  to  the  West  Indian  Legislature* 
for  it.  To  whom  then  are  we  to  turn  our  eyes  for  help  on  this 
occasion  ?  I  answer,  to  the  British  Parliament,  to  that  Pariia- 
rtien t','  which  has  already  heard  and  redressed  in  part  the  wrongs 
of  Africa.  " 

But  here  no  doubt  a  considerable  opposition  would  arise  on  the 
part  of  the  West  Indian  planters.  They  would  consider  any  such 
interference  by  the  British  Parliament  as  an  invasion  of  their  rights, 
and  they  would  cry  out  accordingly.  We  remember  that  they  set 
lip  a  clamour  when  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade  was  first  pro- 
posed. But  what  did  Mr.  Pitt  say  to  them  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons ?  "  I  will  now,"  said  lie,  ,c  consider  the  proposition,  that  on 
account  of  some  patrimonial  rights  of  the  West  Indians,  the  prohi- 
bition of  the  slave  trade  would  be  an  invasion  of  their  legal  inheri- 
tance. This  proposition  implied  that  Parliament  had  no  right  to 
stop  the  importations  :  but  had  this  detestable  traffic  received  such 
a  sanction,  as  placed  it  more  out  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Legisla- 
ture for  ever  after,  than  any  other  branch  pf  our  trade  ?  But  if  the 
laws  respecting  the  slave  trade  implied  a  contract  for  its  perpetual 
continuance,  the  House  could  never  regulate  any  other  of  the 
branches  of  our  national  commerce.  But  any  contract  for  the  pro- 
motion of  this  trade  must,  fu  his  opinion,  have  been  voidfromtkebe- 
rinning  ;  for  if  it  was  an  outrage  upon  just  ice,  and  only  another  name 
for  fraud',  robbery,  and  murder,  what  pledge  could  devolve  upon  the 
Legislature  to  incur  the  obligation  of  becoming  principals  in  the 
commission  of  such  enormities  by  sanctioning  their  continuance  V 

They  set  up  a  similar  clamour,  when  the  Registry  Bill  was  dis- 
cussed in  Parliament,  contending  that  it  was  an  interference  with 
their  rights :  but  we  must  not  forget  the  reply  which  Mr.  Canning 
made  to  them  oh  that  occasion.  "  He  had  khown,  (he  said,)  and 
there  might  again  occur,  instances  of  obstinacy  in  the  colonial 
assemblies,  which  left  the  British  Parliament  no  choice  but  direct 
interference.  Such  conduct  might*  now  call  for  such  an  exertion 
on  the  part  of  Parliament ;  but  all  that  he  pleaded  for  was,  that 
time  should  be  granted,  that  it  might  be  known  if  the  colonial 
assemblies  would  take  upon  them  to  do  what  that  House  was 
pleased  to  declare  should  be  done.  The  present  address  could 
not  be  misunderstood;  It  told  the  colonial  assemblies,  You  are 
safe  for  the  present  from  the  interference  of  the  British  Parlia- 
ment, in  the  belief,  and  on  the  promise  made  for  you,  that  left 
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UT  yourselves  yoti  *ill  de«wha«  b  mplirp*  rf  $oitv  T6  beMt 
this  language'  was  sufficient.  The  Assemblies  might  be  left  to* 
infer  the  consequences  of  a  refusal,  and  Parliament  might  rest> 
satisfied  with  the  consciousness,  that  they  held  in  their  hands*  the1 1 
means  of  accomplishing  that  whioh  they) had  proposed."  In  a 
subsequent  discussion  of  the  subject  in  die  House1  of  Lords,  L6sd> 
Holland  remarked,  that  ft  in  his  opinion  there  had  been. more  pre*.; 
judice  against  tins  Bill  than  the  nature  of  the  t;hiog  justified  ;  but^j 
whatever  might  be  the  objection  felt  against  it/iu  the  Colonies^  it 
might  be  well  for  them  to  consider,  that  it  would  he  impossible  for* 
th&mto  resist ;  and  that  if  the  thing  toas  not  done  hy  them,  it.  woqld  - 
be  done  for  ttUm"  But  on  this  subject,-  that  is.  Ion  the  subject  of 
colonial  rights,  I  shall  say  more  in  another  place.  It  will  bet 
proper,  however,  to  repeat  here,  and  to  insist  upon  ft  too,  that» 
there  is  no  effectual  way  of  remedying  the. evil  eomplained-bf,  but: 
by -subjecting  all  the  colonial  laws  to  .the  revision  of  the  Legislature* 
of  the  mother  country ;  and  perhaps  I  shall  disarm  some  of  tffe> 
opponents1  to  this  measure,  and  at  any  rate  free  myself  from  the> 
charge  of  a  novel  and  wild  proposition,  when  I  inform  them  that: 
Mr.  Long,  the  celebrated  historian  and  planter  of  Jamaica,  and  tor 
vrhose  authority  all  West  Indians  lookup,  adopted  .the  same  idea.: 
Writing  «ui' the  affairs  of  Jamaica,,  he  says;  "  The  system*  of  Con 
loliiaf  government;  and  the  imperfection  of  their  several  laws,  are' 
subjects,  which  never  were,  but  which  ought  to  be,  strictly  can-* 
vassed,  examined,  and  amended  by.  the  British  Parliament/1 

Ute  second  and  last  step  to  be  taken  by  the  Abolitionists  should 
be,  to  cetieetf  all  possible  light  on  i the  subject  of  emancipation,  with  < 
a  view  of  carrying  that  measure  into'  effect  in  its  due  time.  They 
oughV  never  to  forget,  that  emancipation  was  included  in  the  ori-. 
ginal  idea  of  the  abolition  of  the  slave*  trade.  Slavery  was  then  a* 
much  an  -evil  4n  their  -eyes  as  the  trade  itself;  and  so  long  as  the* 
fot-mer  continues  m  its  present  state,  this  extinction  of  it.  ought  to' 
be*  equally  an  object  of  their  care.  AIT  the  slaves  in  our  colonies, 
whether  ttfefi,  women,  or  children,  whether  Africans  or  Creoles, 
have  been  unjustly  deprived  of  their  rights.  There  is  not  a  master,, 
who  has  the  least  claim  to  their  services  in  point  of  equity.  There 
is,  therefore,  a  great  debt  due  to  them,  and  for  this  no  payment, 
no  amends,  no  equivalent  can  be  found,  but  a  restoration  to  their 
liberty: 

That  all  have  been  unjustly  deprived  of  their  rights,  may  be  easily, 
shown  by  examining  the  different  grounds  on  which  they  are  at* j 
leged  to  be  held  in  bondage.    With  respect  to  those  in  our  cola-« 

•  See  Dickson  s  Mitigation  of  Slavery,  p.  339. 
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nfte/who  are  Afrkaiu^,  I  never  heard  of.  any  title  to  them  but  by 
the  rigAf  of  purcham.    But  it  will  be.aakeo*  where  did  the  pur- 
chasers get  them  ?    It  will  be  answered  that  they  got  themfrafa 
the  Balers.    And  wfaehi  did,  the:  sellers*  that  it,  tbe^qriginel  tcsMefs, 
gat  them  ?    They,  got  them  hy  fraud  or  violemse*  .  $q  say*  tfee 
evidence  before  the  House  of  Commons ;    and  so,  i*  fact*  sapd 
both  Houses  of  Parliament*  when  .they  abolished  the  .trade ;  sad 
tins  is  the  plea  set  up  for  retaining  them  in  a  crue)  bop&ge  !1J. 
.  With  respect  to  the  rest  of  the  slaves*  thai  is,  the  CrapUs^w 
those  born  in  the  colonies,  the  services,  the/p^ptf/^Z  services,  _o/ 
these  are  claimed,  on  the  plea  of  the.  law  tf  birth,    Thqf  were  born 
slaves,  and  this  oUeumstance  k  said.  Co  give,  ft)  their  masters  ^jptr 
ficient  right  to  their  persons.    But  this  doctrine  tprupg  frqip  the 
old  Soman  law,  which  taught  tjjat  all  slaves  wexe  t,o  be  considered 
as  cattle.    "  Partus  sequitiir  ventrem/'  says  this  law,  or  "  fchft  qw- 
dition  or  lot  of  the  mother  determines  the  condkiqn.or  lot-of  the 
oflspriog,"     It  is  the  same  law,  which  we  ojif  stives  now  apply  to. 
cattle  while  they  are  in  our  possession.     Thin  the  calf  bekw&s 
to  the  man  who  owns  the  cow,  and  the  foal  lo  tta  nwvwho  ewqe 
the  mare,  and  not  to  the  owner  of  the  bull  00  horse*.  :wbta)KWpnB 
the  male-parents  of  each.     It  is  then  upon  this*  the  oJdJte*Q#fe 
law,  and  not  upon  any  English  law*  that  th*  pbnte&jfotmithfi* 
right  to  the  services  of  such  as  are  hocnin  sjaywy*    Ijvco*fo*r 
mity  with  thia  law  they  denied,  fee  one.  hundred  and  fifty  JHffftr 
both  the  moral  and  intellectual  nature  of  tte  sl#v$.,   Tfoyieot*- 
sidered  him  themselves,  ahdtheyj«isbe4  him.to  j^gqiisi^iwtiby 
others,  in  these  respects,  as  upom a, Je,vtel o<4y  tqitktfet*<tt(f  of 
the  field.    Happtty,:  however,  their  efforts,  barc  been,&  vain.  .The 
evidence  takep  before  the.  House  of  £omtjiq9*  w^the  y§«ft  1*69* 
1790,  and  1791,  has  confirmed,  the  falsehood  of  ttoi^.dp$trta**» 
It  has.proved)  that  the  social  affections  and  the  itjtc^qty^  jKpvgra 
both  of  Africans  and  Oeolet  are  the samei as.  thro./ef 'ftjfeer  hqr 
ipa»  beings.    What  then  becomes  of  the  Ronsju}.  lay**,  Jfa  «H 
intakes  no  other  view  of  slaves  .than  m  cattle*  hoWyis,it  appliojbte 
tp  these  who  arc  proved  and  admitted  to  ha  4P4t  ? 

This  is  the  grand  plea,  upon  which  our  W*at  hn^  pU&Urv 
have  founded  their  right  tp.the  perpetual  services,  of  tbfti?  Crtpl* 
slaves.  They  consider  theoi  aa  the  young  Of ,  offspring,  of  cattle* 
But  as  the  slaves  in  question  have  been  proved,  and  are  nop  9$? 
knewledged,  to  b^tht*ofepii»#of1  men  a&fli  women*  qf  sqcisj*  in- 
tellectual, and  accountable,  beings,  their  right  WW*  felj  %9t  the 
ground.  Nor  do  I  know  upon  what  other  prkieipte  or  right  they 
pan  support  it."  They  can  have  surely  no  right  of  property  by 
nature  in  the  infant,  who  is  born  of  a  woman  slave.  They  can, 
moreover,  have  no  such  right,  either  on  the  score  of  reason  or  of 

justice. 


justice.  Debt  and'  crime  havo  beeto  generally  admitted  to  be 
two  {sir  grounds*  on  which  men  may  be  justly  deprived  of  their 
liberty  for  a  time,  and  even  made  to  labour,  inasmuch  as  they 
inckide  reparation  of  iyjury,  and  the  duty  of  the  magistrate 
to  tnake  examples.  But  what  injury-had  the  infant  done,  when* 
it  cease  into  the  world,  to  the  master  of  its  mother,  that  reparation 
should  be  sought  for,  Or  punishment  inflicted,  and  that  this  re- 
paration and  this  punishtAent  tfeould.  be  made  to  consist  of  a 
dourse  of  action  and  suffering,  against  Which,  more  than  against 
any  other,  human  nature  revolts?  h  it  reasonable,  is  it  just*  that 
a.  poor,  infant  who  has  done  no  injury  to  any  one*,'  should  be'sUb- 
jeeted,  hoe  and  his  posterity  for  ever,,  to  ike  arbitrary  will  and  ty- 
ranny of  another,  and  in  fact  to  the  condition  >of  a  bruit,  becauqe, 
tuitkout  any  fault  t>r  will  of  his  own,  he  wfts  born  of  a  petspn  who* 
had  been  previously  in  the  condition  of  a  sl^e  ?.  '  ' 
•  And  as  the  right  to  slaves,  became  they  were  born  slaves,  can- 
not be  defended  either  upon  the  principle^  of  reason  or  of  justice* 
no  this  right  Absolutely  falls  to  pieces,  when  we  corne  to  try  it  by 
the  touchstone  of  the  Christian  religion.  Every  man  who  is  bom 
into  the  world,  whether  he  be  white  or  whether  he  be  black,  ia  • 
born,  according  to  that  religion,  an  accountable  creature..  This  ia 
the  Scriptural  law  of  his  nature  as  a  human  being.  He  is  born 
under  this  law,  and  he  continues  under  it  during  his  life,  Now 
the  West  Indian  slavery  ie  of  such  ait  arbitrary  nature,  that  it  may 
be  termed  proper  or  absolute.  The  dominion  attached  to  it  19  * 
pure  despotism  ;  a  despotism,  which  keeps  up  its  authority  by  terror 
only.  The  electa  of  it  nmU  do,  and  that  instantaneously,  what-* 
enfer  tlieir  master  order*  them  to  do>  whether  it  be  right  or  wrong. 
His  will,  and  his  wMl  alone,  is  tlieir  law.  If  the  wife  of  a  sieve 
wave  ordered  by  a  master  to  submit  Herself  to  his  lusts,  or  if  be* 
husband  were  ordered  to  steal  for  him,  neither  the  one  nor  the  qt  her 
would  dare  to  disobey  his  commands,  .  "  The  whip,  the  shackles, 
the  dungeon,"  says  fyfr.  Steele  before  mentioned,  "are  at  all  times, 
ht  his  power,  whether  it  be  ta  gratify  his  lust,  or  display  hie  author 
rityV  A  power  in  the  master  to  make  his  slaves  do'  wh$t  her 
orders  them  to  do,  even  if  it  be.  wrong,-  must  be  admitted  to  be  di- 
rectly opposed ■<  to  the  Scripture*,  whose  authority  we  venerate, 
unless  we  will  contend  that  his  slaves,  though  born  moral  agent* 
arid  accountable  creatures,  as  soon  as  they  became  slaves  were  • 
deprived  of  their  condition  of  moral  agency  and  lost  their  respon- 
sibility as  men.  But  as  it  is  the  revealed  will  of  God,  that  all  men, 
without  exception,  must  be  accountable  to  God  for  their  actions; 
—I  contend  that  there  can  be,  according  to  the  Gospel-dispense- 


•  See  Dickson'?  Mitigation  of  Slavery,  p.  50. 
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tkm,  ttoetlch  state  as  Weet  Indian  slaver*.  Let  \it  suppose -for  a 
moment,  that  slaves  might  be-  found  enlightened*  by  aomefm' 
Missionary,  who  should  refuse  to  execute  their  mater's  otden  on 
the  principle  that  they  were  contrary  to  the  will  of  God ;  even  das 
would  not  alter  our  view  of  the  case.  For  such  *  refusal  night, 
and  probably  would,  be  regarded  as  so  immediately  destructive 
to  all  authority  and  cjiscipliue,  that  it  would  be  followed  by; *««*- 
diate  and  signal  punishment.  Here  then  we  should  have  a  West 
Indian  master  reversing  all  the  laws  of  right  and  wrong,  and  all 
the' morality  of  the  Gospel,  by  the  practice  of  punishing  man  Jor 
their  virtues.  This  case  affords  another  argument,  why  a  man 
cannot  justly  be  born  or  continue  a  slave  in  the  West  Indian 
sense' of  the  term.  In  fact,  the  whole  system  of  our  planters  ap- 
pears to  be  so  directly  in  opposition  to  die  whole  system  and 
spirit  of  our  religion,  (a  religion  requiring  us  to  love  our  neighbour 
as  ourselves;  and  to  do  unto  others  as  we  would  they  should  do 
unto  us,)  that  1  have  no  conception,  how  consistently  with  it  a. 
roan  can  be  born  a  slave,  such  as  the  West  Indian  is ;  nor  how 
he  can  be,  justly,  or  properly,  a  West  Indian  slave  at  all.  There 
'appears to  me  something  even  impious  in  the  thought;  and  I  am 
convinced,  that  many  years  will  not  pass,  before  the  West  Indian 
slavery  will  fall,  and  that  future  ages  will  contemplate  with  asto- 
nishment the  fact  that  preceding  ages  should  jiave  tolerated  it. 

It  has  now  *  appeared,  if  I  have  reasoned  conclusively,  that  the 
West  Indians  have  no  title  to  their  slaves  on  the  ground  of  pur* 
chase,  nor  on  the  plea  of  the  law -of  birth,  ndr  on  thafcof  any  na- 
tural right,  nor  on  that  of  reason  or  justice,  ami  that  Christianity 
absolutely  annihilates  it.  It  remains  only  to  show,  that  they  have* 
no*  title  to*  them  on  the  ground  of  original  grdmU  or  permissions*  of 
Governments,  or  of  Acts  of  Parliament,  at  of  Qfmrten,arwf  fin- 
glish  law. 

•  With  respect  to  original  grants  or*  permissions  >of  Governments^ 
the  case  is  very  clear.     History  informs  us,  that  neither  the  African ' 
slave  trade  nor  the  West  Indian  slavery  would  have  been  allowed, 
had  it  not  been  for  the  misropresentatiom  wad  falsehoods  of  those,. 
u/ho  were  first  concerned  in  them.  The  Governments  of  these  times  • 
were  made  to  believe,  first,  that  the  poor  Africans  embarked  volun- 
tarily on  board  the  ships  which  took  them  from  their  native  land  ; 
and  secondly,  that  they  were  conveyed  to  the  Colonies  principally, 
for  their  own  benefit,  or  out  of  Christian  feeling  for  thetn,  that  they 
might  afterwards  be  converted  to  Christianity.  Take  as  an  instance 
of  the  first  assertion,  the  way  in  which  Queen  Elizabeth  war  de- 
ceived, in  whose  reign  the  exeerable  slave  trade  began  in  England. 
This  great  princess  seems  on  the  very  commencement  of  the  trade 
to  have  questioned  its  lawfulness.     She  seems  to  have  cntertaiued 
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a  +eKgtbus  tictuplfc  concerning  it;  and  indeed  to  have  revoked  at ' 
the  very  thoughts  of'  it.    She  teems  to  have  been  aware  of  theevils ' 
to- which  its  continuance  might  lead,  ot  that,  if  it  were  sanctioned, 
the  most  unjustifiable  means  might  be  made  use  of  to  procure  the 
persohs  of  the  natives  of  Africa.    And  in  what  light  she  Would 
have  viewed  any  acts  of  this  kind,  had  they  taken  place  to  her 
knowledge,  we  may  conjecture  from  tWis  fact*— that  when  Captain 
(afterwards  Sir  John)  Hawkins  returned  from  his  first  voyage  to* 
Africa  and  Hispaniola,  whither  he  had  carried  slaves,  she,  sent  for* 
him,  and,  as  we  learn  from  Hilt's  Naval  History,  expressed  her* 
concern  lest  any  of  the  Africans  should  be  carried  off  without  their1 
free  consent,  declaring,  "'  that  it  wenld  be  detestable  and  call  down' 
the  vengeance  of  Heaven  Upon  the  undertakers/'     Capt.  Hawkins' 
promised  to  comply  with  the  injunctions  of  Elizabeth  in  this  respect*' . 
But  he  did  not  keep  his  word  ;  for  when  he  went  to  Africa  again,' 
he  seized  many  of  the  inhabitants  an4  tarried  them  off**  slaves* 
"  Here  (says  Hill)  began  the  horrid  practice  of  forcing  the  Africans 
into  slavery ;  an  injustice  and- barbarity,  which,  so  sure  as  there  i*t 
vengeance  in  Heaven  for  the  worst  of  crimes,  will  some  time  be 
the  destruction  of  all  who  encourage  it/'    Take  as  an  instance  of 
the  second  what  Labat,  a  Roman  missionary,  records  in  his  ac- 
count of  the  Isles  of  America.     He  says,  that  Louis  the  Thirteenth* 
was  very  uneasy  when  he  was  about  to  issue  the  edict  by  which  all 
Africans  brought  into  his  colonies  were  to  be  made  slaves;  and  that* 
this  uneasiness  continued,  till  he  was  assured  that  the  introduction' 
of  them  in  this  capacity  into  his  foreign  dominions  was  the  readiest 
way  of  converting  them  to  the  principles  of' the  Christian  Religion. 
It  was  with  the  understanding,  then,  that  the  Africans  kft  their 
own  coftirtry  voluntarily,  and  that  they  ware  to  receive  the  blessings' 
of  Christianity,  that  the  first  transportations  were  allowed;  and  tbaP 
the  first  English  grants  and  Acta  of  Parliament,  and  that  the  first1 
foreign  edicts,  sanctioned  them.    We  have  therefore  the  fac*  welt 
authenticated,  as  it  relates  to  original  Government  grants  and  pm*> 
missions,  that  the  title  of  the  owners  of  many  of  the  Creole  shifts' 
in  bur  colonies  had  its  origin  in  fraud  and  falsehood. 

Neither  have  the  masters  of  slaves  in  c*r  colonies  any  tide  to' 
their  slaves  on  account  of  any  charters,  which  they  may  be  able  to- 
produce,  though  their  charters  are  the  only  source  of  their  power. 
It  is  through  these  alone  that  they  have  hitherto  legislated,  and 
that  they  continue  to  legislate.  And  yet,  though  they  have  their 
charters,  and  though  the  slavery,  which  uow  exists,  haa  been 
formed  and  kept  together  entirely  by  the  laws  which  such  charters 
have  given  them  the  power  to  make,  this  very  slavery  is  illegal. 
There  is  not  an  individual,  who  holds  any  of  the  slaves  by  a  legal 
title :  for  it  is  expressed  in  all  these  charters,  that  "  the  laws  and 
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statute*,  to  be  made  nader  them,  are  pot  to  U  repugnant,  but,  at 
near  a»  way  be,  agreeable,  to  the  laws  and  statutes  of  this  our  king- 
dpmof  Great  Britain"  But  is  it  cpnsistentwith  the  law*  of  England, 
that  auy  one  man  sliould  have  Che  power  of  forcing  another  to  work 
for  him  without  wages  ?  Isjt.cousist*ut  with  the  laws  of  England* 
that  any  oae  man  should  have  the  power  of  Bogging,  beating,  brais- 
ing, or  wounding  another  at  his  discretion  ?     Is  it  consistent  with 
the  laws  of  England,  that  a  man  should  he  judged  by  any  but  his 
peers  ?     U  it  consistent  with  the  same. laws, that  a  roan  should  be 
deprived  of  the  power  of  giving  evidence,  against  any  one  who  has 
injured  him  ?  or  that  there  should  be  a  privileged  class,  against 
.whom1  no  testimony  can  be  admitted  on  certain  occasions,  though 
they  should  be  the  perpetrators  of  the  moat  horrid  Crimea?     But 
when  we  talk  of  consistency  on  this  occasion,  let  us  not  forget  that 
qk)  law  of  Barbadoes,  (made  while  the  charter  of  that  island  waa 
fresh  in  «very  body's  memory,  and .  therefore  in  the  very  teeth  of 
tta  charter  itself,)  which  runs  thus :  "  If  any  slave,  under  punish* 
inent  by  his. master,  or  by  his  order,  shall  suffer  in  life  or  member, 
no' person  shall  be  liableto  any  fine  for  the  same :  hut  if  any  person 
stall  wantonly  or  cruelly  ktU  his  own  slave,:  he  shall  pay  the  treasury 
15/."  And  here  let  us  remark,  that,  when.  Lord  $eaforth,  governor 
Of  Barbadoes,  proposed,  so  lately  as  in  1802,  the  repeal  of  this 
sanguinary  law,  the  Legislature  of  that  island  rejected  the  propo- 
sition, with  indignation.    Nay,  the  very  proposal  to  repeal  it  so 
stirred  up  at.  the  time  the  bad  passions  of  many,  that  several  brutal 
mufdeift  of  slaves  were  committed  in  consequence ;   and  it  waa 
not  till  two  or  three  years  afterwards  that  the  governor  had  in? 
fluence  eaough  to  get  the  law  repealed,  and  even  then  At  was  but 
very  imperfectly  done.    Let  the  West  Indians  then  talk  no  more  of 
their  fihqrters  ;  for  in.  consequence  of  having  legislated  upon  prin- 
ciples* .Which-  are  at  variance  with  those  upon  which  the  laws  of 
EnglfttAaie  founded,  they  have  forfeited  toenail.    The  mother 
comity  has  therefore  a  right  to  withdraw  these  charters  whenever 
aha  .pleases,  and  to  substitute  such  others,  as  she  may  think  proper. 
And  here  let  it  be  observed  also,,  that  the  right  of  the  West  Indiana 
to.  make  any  laws  at  all  for  their  own  islands  being  founded  upon 
their  cbjarters,  aud  upon  these  alone*  and  the  laws  relating  U>  the 
slave*  being  contrary  to  what  such  charters  prescribe,  the  slavery 
itself*  that  ia,  the  daily  living  practice,  with  respect  to  slaves  under 
such  laws,  is  illegal  and  may  he  done  away.  But  if  so,  all  our  West 
Indian  slaves  are,  without  exception,  unlawfully  held  in  bondage. 
There  is  no  master,  who  has  a  legal  title  to  any  of  them..    This  as- 
sertion may  appear  strange  and  extravagant  to  many ;  but  it  does 
flint  follow  on  that  account  that  it  is  the  less  true*.    It  is  an  asser- 
tion, which  has  .been  made,  by  a  West  Indian  proprietor  himself. 

Mr. 


Mr.  Steele*,  beferequoted,  fornishesuswith  what  passed  At  the  meet- 
ing of  the  Society  of  Arts  In  Barbadoes  at  their  committee-robin  ih 
August  1785,  when  the  following  question  was  in  the  order  of  the 
day  ;  u  Is  there  any  law  written,  or  printed,  by  which  a  proprietor 
can  prove  his  title  to  his  stave  under  or  conformable,  to  the  laws  t*f  ' 
England  ? "    And  "  Why,  (hmftfediately  said  one  of  the  members,) 

"  why  conformable  to  the  laws  of  England?  Will  not  the  courts  ih 
England  admit  such  proof  as  ts  authorized  by  our  slave  laws  ?"-i- 
*v  I  apprehend  not,  (answered  a  second,)  unless  we  can  show  that 
oar  slave  /au/5  (according  to  the  limitations  of  the  charter)  are  ndt 
repugnant  to  the  laws  of  England/* — The  same  gentleman  resumed: 
"  Does  the  original  purchaser  of  an  African  slave  in  this  island  ob\ 
tain  any  legal  tttle  from  the  merchant  or  importer  of  slaves — and  of 
what  nature  ?  Does  it  set  forth  any  title  of  propriety,  agreeable  to 
the  laws  of  England  (of  even  to  the  laws  of  nations) -to  be  in  the  iirt- 
porter  more  than  what  depends  upon  his  simple  averment^  And 
have  not  free  Negroes  been  at  sundry  times  trepanned  by  such 
dealers,  and  been  brought  contrary  to  the  laws  of  nations,  and  sold  * 
here  as  slaves  V* — u  There  is  no  doobt,  (observed  a  third,)  but  such 
vittainous  actions  have  been  done  by-worthless  people :  however*, 
though  an  honest  and  unsuspicious  man  may  be  deceived  in  buying 
a  stolen  horse,  it  does  riot  follow  that  he  maynot  have  a  fair  and  just 
title  to  a  horse  or  anything  else  bought  in  an  open  and  legal  marie et ; 
but  according  to  the  obligation  of  being  not  repugnant  to  the  laws 
of  England,  1  do  not  see  how  we  can  have  any  title  to  our  slaves 
likely  to  be  supported  by  the  laws  of  England/*  In  fact,  the  Colo-? 
trial  system  is  an  excrescence  titpoft  the  English  Constitution,  and  is 

>  constantly  at  variance  with  it.  There  is  not  one  English  law,  which 
gives  a  man  a  right  to  deprive  of  liberty  any  of  his  follow  creatures. 
Of  course  there  cannot  be,  according  to  charter*,  any  Colonial  law 
to  this  effect.  '  If  there  be,  it  is  null  and  void.  Nay,  the  very 
man,  who  is  held  in  bondage  by  the  Colonial  law,  becomes  free  by 
English  law  the  moment  he  reaches  the  English  shore.  But  we 
have  said  enough  for  our  present  purpose.  We  have  shown  that 
the  slaves  in  our  Colonies,  whether  they  be  Africans,  or  whether 
they  be  Creoles,  have  been  unjustly  deprived  of'  their  rights*  There 
is  of  course  a  great  debt  due  to,  them.  They  have  a  claim  to  k 
restoration  to  liberty ;  and  as  this  restoration  was  included  by  the 
Abolitionists  in  their  original  idea  of  the  abolition  of  the  slave- 
trade,  so  it  is  their  duty  to  endeavour  to  obtain  it  the  first  moment 
it  is  practicable.  I  shall  conclude  my  observations  on  this  part  of 
the  subject,  in  the  words  of  that  old  champion  of  African  liberty, 
Mr.  W.  Smith,  the  present  Member  for  Norwich,  when  addressing 

•  See  Dickson  s  Mitigation  of  Slavery,  p.  102. 
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the  House  of  Commons  on  the  25th  of  July  Iftftg,*  inspecting 
slavery.  He  admitted,  alluding  to  the  slams  in  our  colonies,  that 
"  immediate  emancipation  might  be  art  injury,  and  not  a  blessing, 
to  the  slaves  themselves.  A  period  of  preparation,  which  unhappily 
included  delay,  seemed  to  be  necessary.  The  ground  df  this  delay, 
.  however,  was  not  the  intermediate  advantage  to  be  derived  from 
,thetr  labour,  but  a  conviction  of  its  expediency  as  it  related  to 
themselves.  We  had  to.  compensate  to  these  wretched  beings  Jar 
ages  of  injustice*  We  were  bound  by  the  strongest  obligations  to 
train  up  these  subjects  of  onr  past  injustice  and  tyranny  for  an 
aaual  participation  with  ourselves  in  the  blessings' of  tiberly  and 
the  protection  of  the  law ;  and  by  these  considerations  ought  onr 
.measures  to  be  strictly  and  conscientiously  regulated.  It  was  only 
<in  consequence  of  the  necessity  of  time  to  be.  consumed  in  sueh  * 
.preparation!  that  we  could  be  justified  in  the  retention  of  the  ^te*• 
groes  in  slavery  for  a  single  hour :  and  he  trusted  that  the  eyes  of 
.all  men,  .both  here  and  in  the  colonies,  would  be  open  to  this  view 
,of  the  subject  as  their  clear  and  indispensable  duty." 

Having  led  the  reader  to-  the  first  necessary  step  to  be  taken  io 
.favour  of  our  slaves  in  the  British  Colonies, — namely,  the  procuring 
for  them  a  new  and  better  code  of  laws ;  and  having  since  led  hitn 
to  the  last  or  final  one,— namely,  the  procuring  for  them  the  righta 
fif  which  they  have  been  unjustly  deprived ;  I  shall  now  confine 
myself  entirely  to  this  latter  branch  of  the  subject,  being  assured, 
that  it  has  a  claim  to  all  the  attention  that  can  he  be&owed  upon 
it  $  and  1  trust  that  I  shall  be  able  to  show,  by  appealing  to  histo* 
rical  /acts,  that  however  awful  and  tremendous  the  wdrk  of  eman- 
cipation may  seem,  it  is  yet  practicable ;  that  it  is  practicable  also 
without  danger  ;  and  moreover,  that  itis  practicable  with  the  pro- 
bability of  advantage  to  all  the  parties  concerned. 

In  appealing  however  to  facts  for  this  purpose,  we  urtist  expect 
•no-light  from  antiquity  to  guide  us  on  our  way;  for  history  gives 
us  no  account  of  persons  in  those  times  similarly  situated  with  the 
slaves  in  the  British  colonies  at  the  present  day.  There  were  no 
particular  nations  in  those  times,  like,  the  Africans,  expressly  set 
.apart  for  slavery  by  the  rest  of  the  world,  so  as  to  have  a  stigma 
.put  upon  them  on  that  account,,  nor  did  a  difference  of  the  colour 
of  the  skin  constitute  always,  as  it  now  does,  a  most  marked  distinc- 
tion between  the  master  and  the  slave,  so  as  to  iucrease  this  stigma 
and  to  perpetuate  antipathies  between  them*  Nor  did  the  slaves 
of -antiquity,  except  perhaps  once  in  Sparta,  form  the  whole  labour- 
ing population  of  the  land  ;  nor  did  they  work  incessantly,  like  the 
Africans,  under  the  whip ;  nor  were  they  generally  so  ftir  behind  their 
masters  in  cultivated  intellect.  Neither  does  ancient  history  give 
us  in  the  cases  of  manumission,  which  it  records,  any  parallel,  from 

which 
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which  we  might  argue  in  the  case  before  mi  ;The»  ancient  manu- 
missions were  those  of  individuals  only,  generally- of  but  one  at  a 
time,  and  only  now.  and  then;  whereat  the  emancipation,  which 
we  contemplate  in  the  colonics,  will  comprehend  whole  bodies  of 
men,  nay,  whole  populations,  at  a  given  time.  We  must  go  there- 
fore in  quest  of  examples  to  modem  times,  or  rather  to  the.  history 
.of  colonial  slavery  itself. 

In  examining  a  period  comprehending  the  last  forty  years,  I  find 
no  less  than  six  or  seven  instances  of  the  emancipation  of  African 
slaves  in  bodies.     The  first  of  these  cases  occurred  at  the  close  of 
-the  first  American  war.    A  number  of  slaves  had  run  away  from 
•their  North  American  masters  and  joined  the  British  army.  When 
peace  came,  the  British  Government  did  not  know  what  to  do 
with  them.    Their  services  were  no  longer  wanted.    To  leave  them 
.behind  to  fall  again  into  the  power  of  their,  masters  would  hate 
been  great  cruelty  as  well  as  injustice ;  and  as  to  taking  them  to 
England,  what  could  have  been  done  with  them  there  ?     It  was 
at  length  determined  to  give  them  their  liberty >  and  to 'disband 
them  iti  Nova  Scotia,  and  to  settle  them  there  upon/grants  of  land 
az  British  subjects  and  as  free  men.   The:  Nova  Sootianston  learn- 
ing their  destination  were  alarmed.     Tbey  could  not  bear  the 
thought  of  having  such  a  number  of  black  persons  among  them, 
•and  particularly  as  they  understood  the  use  of  arms,    The  Go- 
vernment, however,  persevering  in  its  original  intention,  .they.  w$re 
conveyed  to  Halifax,  and  distributed  from  thence  into  the  country. 
Their  number,  comprehending  men,  women,  and  children,  wene 
two  thousand  and  upwards.     To  gain  their  livelihood,  some  of 
.them  worked  upon  little  portions  of  land  of  their  own;  others 
worked   as  carpenters;    others  became  fishermen;    and  others 
worked  for  hire  in  other  ways.     In  process  of  time,  having,  em- 
braced Christianity,  they  raised  places  of  worship  of  their  owu, 
and  had  ministers  of  their  own  from  their  owu  body.     They  led  a 
harmless  life,;  and  gained  the  character  of  an  industrious  and  honest 
people  from  their  white  neighbour*.     A  few  years  afterwards  the 
-land  in  Nova  Scotia  being  found  too  poor  to  answer,  and  the  clir 
mate  too  cold  for  their  constitutions,  a  number  of  them,  to  the 
amount  of  between  thirteen  and  fourteen  hundred,  volunteered  to 
form  a  new  colony,  which  was  then  first  thought  of,  at  Sierra 
t  Leone.     Accordingly,  having  been  conveyed  there*  they  realized 
the  object  in  view  ;  and  they  are.  to  be  found  there,  tbey  or  their 
-descendants,  most  of  them  in  independent  and  some  of  them  in 
affluent  circumstances,  at  the  present  day. 

A  secand:ca*e  may  betaken  from  what  occurred  at  the  close,  of 
tlie  second,  or.  last  American  war.  It  may.  be  remembered  that  a 
large  British,  safuadroo,  having  on  board  a  .powerful  Uuui  force, 
■•'-..  .  made 
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Made  a  descent,  in  the  year  1814,  on  diflerenf  parts  of  the  cMH 
of  the  southern  Untied  States.     During  these-  etpedtttont,  some 
hundreds  of  American  slaves  jdiued  thtf  British  standard  by  iuvi* 
tation.    When  the  campaign  ww  over,,  the;  same  difficulty  oc- 
curred about  disposing  of  these -as  in  the  former  case.     It  was 
determined  at  length  to  fix  them  in  Trinidad  as  free  labourers. 
But j  at  Trinidad,  a  new  objection  was  started  against  receiving 
-them.    The  planters  of  that  island  were  sure  that  no  free  Negroes 
would  ever  work  for  hire,  and  therefore  that  the  refugees  in  question 
would,  if  made  free  and  settled  among  them,  support  themselves 
by  plunder.    Sir  Ralph  Woodford,  however,  the  governor  of  the 
island,  resisted  these  prejudices*     He  received  tUem   into  the 
island,  and  settled  them  where  he  supposed  the  experiment  would 
be  most  safely  made.     The  result  has  shown  his  discernment. 
These  very  men,  formerly  slaves  in  the  Southern  States  of  America, 
and  afterwards  emancipated  in  a  body  at  Trinidad,  are  now  earn- 
ing their  own  livelihood,  and  with  so  much  industry  and  good 
conduct,  that  the  calumnies  originally  spread  against  them  have 
entirely  died  away. 

A  third  case  comprehends  those  Negroes,  who  lately  formed 
the  West  Indian  black  regiments.     Some  of  these  had  been  oYi- 
ginally  purchased,  not  as  slaves  but  recruits,  and  others  were 
^  drawn  from  among  the  slaves  liberated  from  the  holds  of  contra- 
'  band  slave  ships.    They  had  all  served  as  soldiers  in  the  Went 
Indies.    At  length  certain  of  these  troops  were  removed  to  Sierra 
Leone  and  disbanded  there,  and  others  were  disbanded  in  the 
West  Indies,  the  whole  of  them  receiving  their  discharge  fc*  Jrem 
men.    This  happened  in  the  spring  of  1819.    Marty  humdreds  of 
them  were  set  at  liberty  at  once  upon  this  occasion  at  Sierra 
Leone,  where  they  founded  Waterloo,   Hastings^  and  other  vil- 
lages, being  settled  upon  lands  given  them  by  the  Government, 
Many  brought  with  them  their  wives  from  the  West  Indies,  and 
others  selected  wives  from  the  natives  on  the,  spot.    It  appeafa 
from  accounts  received  from  Sir  Charles  McCarthy,  the  governor 
of  Sierra  Leone,  that  they  have  conducted  themselves  to  his  satis- 
faction, and  that  they  will  prove  a  valuable  addition  to  that  colony. 
Those  disbanded  in  the  West  Indies  have  conducted  themselves 
with  similar  propriety. 

A  fourth  case  comprehends  what  are  called  the  captured  Negroes 
in1  the  colony  of  Sierra  Leone.  They  are  totally  distinct  from 
any  which  have  been  mentioned.  These  were  taken  out  of  slave* 
ships  captured  at.  different  times  from  the  commencement  of  the 
abolition  of  the  slave  trade  to  the  present  moment,  and  on  being 
landed  were  made  free.  After  having  recruited  their  health,  they 
wert  taught  to  form  Tillages  and  to  cultivate  land  for  themselves. 

They 
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They.  were.wiaffciA^  W  they,  were  .landed  from  the  vess^fe,  yi 
tibdies  of 'from  fifty,' fo  threp or [four hundred  at  a  time.  Tfife^ 
occupy  at  pre.senfc  twelve  towns,  in  wlifch  there  are  both  churches* 
anil  schools,.  Iteg.epits  Town  having  feeeu  one  of  thte  first  esta- 
blished, containing' about  thirteeft  hundred  souls,  stands  fore- 
most in  fmprpve  men  t?  and  has  become  a  pattern  for  industry  land 
good  example..  . "the .people  there  have  now  fallen  into  the  hafeti 
of  civilized  society.  They  are  decently  and  respectably  dressed*: 
They  atteucl,  divine  worship  regularly.  They  exhrtjit.au  orderly 
arid  moral  conduct!  In  their  town  little 'shops  begin  to  make 
their  appearance ;  and  their  lands  show  the  marks  of  industrious 
cultivation.  Many  of  them,  after  having  supplied  their  wants  for 
the  year,  employ  a  surplus  .produce  )n  the  purchase  of  superb 
'flu i tics  or  comforts.     The  whol^e  number  of  these  persons  is  aboul 

;i:4,ooo;       ;      ::    .  '. .   \  '      ■  \    ;, 

'.*  Here  tfhen  are  four  cases  of  slaves,  either' Africans  or  descendants 
of  Africans,  emancipated  in  cprl^iderable  bodies:2Lt\  time.  I  have 
kept  them  by  themselves,,  because  they  differ  from"  those  which 
follow;  and  I.  shall  now  'reason  upon  them.  Let  me  premis^ 
however,  that  I  shall.,  Consider  the  first  three  of  the  cases  as  one. 
sx)  that  the  same  reasoning  will  dp  for  all.  They  are  alike  indcttifl 
in.  their  main  features ;'  and  we  must  consider  this  as  sufficieriti; 
for  to  attend  minutely  to  every  shade  of  difference*.  Which  may 
occur  in  every  case,  seems  unnecessary. .  .  . 

It  will  be  said  then,'  tlj at  the  first  three  cases  are  not  slHctty 
analogous  to 'that  of  the  West  Indian  slaves.  It  will  be~coh-. 
tended,"  that  the  slaves  in'  our  West  Indian  cplonies  having  bee(h 
constantly  in  an  abject  and  degraded  state,  their  faculties  are  be- 
numbed; they  have  contracted  all  the  vices  of.  slavery;  and.thefr 
bosoms  burn  with  revenge  against  the  whites.  How  ' jheil  .call 
persons  in  such  a  state  be  fit  to  receive  their  freedom  ?  The  slaved, 
on  the  other  hand,  who  are  comprehended  in  the  above  three 
cases;  found  in  the-British  army  a  school  as  it  were,  which  jilted 
them  by  degrees  for  making  a  good  use  of  their  liberty.  Whil$  thefy 
were  there,  they  were  never  out  of  the  reach  of  discipline,  and  i;£t 
were  left  in  some  .measure  to  act  as  free  men.  They  obtained  im 
this  preparatory'  school [some  knowledge  of  the  customs  of  civilized 
life.  They  were  in  the  habit  also  of  mixing  familiarly  with  the 
f white  soldiers*  Hence,  it  will  be  said,  they  were  in  a  state  rouifh 
more  favourable  for  undergoing  a  change  in  their  condition  ,than 

•  A  part  o/  the  black  regiments  were  procured  in  Africa  as  recruits,  "vere 

not  transported  in  slave-ships,  and  were  never  under  West  Ionian  makers  : 

but  it  was' only  a  sm&H  part  compared  with  the  whole  number  in  thethree 

»caie».    '  .   ;a       -  •'        '     '   /■'     :   »  '  '"-ij.  •;  : 

». ,     i  •  ".  *.  c    •  ..."       :..  ■•    0/  tfce 
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the  Wert  Indian  slaves.  1  admit  all  this.  But  I  never  stated, 
that  our  West  Indian  slaves  were  to  be  emancipated  suddenly,  but 
by  degrees.  I  always  took  it  for  granted,  that  they  were  to  have 
their  preparatory  school  also.  Nor  must  it  be  forgotten,  as  a  com- 
parison has  been  instituted,  that  if  there  was  less  danger  in  emanci- 
pating the  other  slaves,  because  they  had  received  something  like  a 
preparatory  education  for  the  change,  there  was  far  more  in  an- 
other point  of  view,  because  they  were  all  acquainted  with  the  use 
of  arms.  Would  our  West  Indian  planters  be  as  mu<%  at  their 
ease,  as  they  now  are,  if  their  slaves  had  acquired  a  knowledge  of 
the  use  of  arms,  or  would  they  think  them  on  this  account  more 
or  less  fit  for  emancipation  ? 

It  will  be  said  again,  that  the  fourth  case,  consisting  of  the  Sierra 
Leone  captured  Negroes,  is  not  strictly  analogous  to  the  one  in 
point.  These  may  have  been  slaves  but  for  a  short  time,  previous 
to  their  capture  upon  the  ocean,  so  that  they  had  scarcely  been 
slaves  when  they  were  returned  to  the  rank  of  free  men.  Little 
or  no  change  could  have  been  effected  in  so  short  an  interval  in 
their  disposition  and  their  character;  and,  as  they  were  never  car- 
ried to  the  West  Indies,  so  they  could  not  have  contracted  the  bad 
habits,  or  the  degradation,  or  the  vices,  of  the  slaverv  there.  It 
will  be  contended  therefore,  that  they  were  better,  or  less  hazard- 
ous, subjects  for  emancipation,  than  the  slaves  in  our  colonies. 
Giving  to  this  objection  its  full  weight,  the  case  of  the  Sierra  Leone 
captured  Negroes  will  nevertheless  be  found  to  be  a  very  strong 
one.  They  were  all  Africans.  They  were  all  slaves.  They 
must  have  contracted  as  mortal  a  hatred  of  the  whites  from  their 
sufferings  on  board  ship  by  fetters,  whips,  and  suffocation  in  the 
hold,  as  the  West  Indian  slaves  from  those  severities  which  are  at* 
tached  to  their  bondage  on  shore.  Under  these  circumstances 
we  find  them  made  free ;  not  after  any  preparatory  discipline,  but 
almost  suddenly j  and  not  singly,  but  in  bodies  at  a  time.  We 
find  them  also  settled  or  made  to  live  under,  the  unnatural  govern- 
ment of  the  whites;  and,  what  is  more  extraordinary,  we  find  their 
present  number,  as  compared  with  that  of  the  whites  in  the  same 
colony,  nearly  as  one  hundred  and  fifty  to  otle;  notwithstanding 
which  superiority  fresh  emancipations  are  constantly  taking  place, 
as  fresh  cargoes  of  captured  contrabandists  arrive  in  port. 

It  will  be  'said,  lastly,  that  all  the  four  cases  put  together  prove 
nothing.  They  can  give  us  nothing  like  a  positive  assurance,  that 
the^Negro  slaves  in  our  colonies  would  pass  through  the  ordeal  of 
emancipation  without  danger  to  their  masters  or  the  community 
at  large.  Certainly  not.  Nor  if  these  instances  had  been  far  more 
numerous  than  they  are,  could  they,  in  this  world  of  accidents, 
have  given  us  a  moral  certainty  of  this.  They  afford  us  however 
%  a  hope, 
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a  Aap*>  thai  emancipation  is  practicable  without  danger  i.  /or  will 
any  one  pretend  to  say,  that  we  should  have  had  as  much  reason 
for  entertaining  such  a  hope,  if  no  such  instances  had  occurred  i 
or  that  we  should  not  have  had  reason  to  despair,  if  four  such  ex- 
periments had  been  made,  and  if  they  had  ail  failed?  They  afford 
us  agatfr  grounder  believing,  that  there  is  a  peculiar  softness*  and 
ptotfaity,  tad  tpliability  in  the  African  character/  This  softness 
may  be  collected  almost  every  where  from  the  travels  of  Mr. 
Mungo  Park,  and  has  been  noticed  by  other  writers,  who  hate 
contrasted  it  with  the  unbending  ferocity  of  the  North  American 
Indians  and  other  tribes*  But  tf  this  be  a  feature  in  the  African 
character,  we  may  account  for  the  uniformity  of  the  conduct  of 
these  Africans,  who  were  liberated  on  the  several  occasrqps  above 
mentioned,  and  for  their  yielding  so  uniformly  to  the  impressions, 
which  had, been  given  them  by  their  superiors,  after  they  had  been 
made  free;  and,  if  tins  be  so,  why  should  not  our  colonial  slaves,  if 
emancipated,  conduct  themselves  in  the  same  manner  )  Besides, 
I  am  not  sure  whether  the  good  conduct  of  the  liberated  slaves  in 
these  cases  was  not  to  be  attributed  in  part  to  a  sense  of  interest, 
when  they  came  to  know,  that  their  condition  was  to  be  improved. 
Self-interest  is  a  leading  principle  with  all  who  are  born  into  the 
world ;  aud  why  is-  the  Negro  slave  in  our  colonics  to  be  denied 
this  common  feeling  of  our  nature  ) — why  is  he  to  rise  against  his 
master,  when  he  is  informed  that  his  condition  is  to  be  bettered  ? 
On  the  contrary,  is  he  not  likely  rather  to  rejoice  and  feel  grateful, 
when  he  is  made  to  experience  better  laws  and  better  treatment  ? 

The  fifth  case  may  comprehend  the  slaves  of  St.  Domingo 
made  free  at  different  intervals  in  the  course  of  the  French  Revo-> 
lution* 

To  do  justice  to  this  case,  I  must  give  a  history  of  the  circum- 
stances connected  with  it.  When  the  French  Revolution,  which 
decreed  equality  of  rights  to  all  citizens,  had  taken  place,  the  free 
People  of  Colounot  St.  Domingo,  many  of  whom  were  persons  of 
large  property  and  liberal  education,  petitioned  the  National  As- 
scmbiy,  that  they  might  enjoy  the  same  political  privileges  as  the 
Whites*  At  length,  in  March  1790,  the  subject  of  the  petition 
was  discussed,  when  the  Assembly  adopted  a  decree  concerning  it. 
The  decree,  however,  was  wotded  so  ambiguously,  that  the  two 
parties  in  St.  Domingo,  the  Whites  and  the  People  of  Colotir,  in- 
terpreted it  each  in  their  own  favour.  This  difference  of  interpre- 
tation gave  rite  to  animosities  between  them,  whjch  were  aug- 
mented by  political  party-spirit,  according  as  they  were  royalists, 
or  partizans  of  the  French  Revolution )  so  that  disturbances  took 
place  aod  blood  was  shed. 

In  the  year  1791,  the  People  of  Colour  petitioned  the  Assembly 
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•again,  but  principally  for  an  explanation  of  tbe>decte&,in  question. 
On  the   15th  of  May*  the  subject  was  taken  into  .'consideration 

-  and  the  result  was  another  decree. in  explicit  terras,  which  deter- 
mined that  the  People  of  Colour  in  all  the  French  islands  were 
entitled  to  alt  the  rights  of  citizenship,  provided  they  were Jbern  of 

I  free  parents  on  both  sides.    The  news  of  this  dftreebf^  *o  sooner 

•  arrived  at  the  Cape,  than  it  produced  an  indignatiolnakno^fifnoaiit- 
•frig  to  phrensy  among  the  Whites.    They  directly  trampled  under 

•  foot  the  national  cockade,  and  with  difficulty  were  prevented  from 
seiziugfaH  the   French  merchant  ships  in /the. roads. .    After >this 

t  the  two  parties  armed  against  each  other.  Even  camps  began  to 
'  be  formed.  Horrible  massacres  and  conflagrations,  followed,  the 
•reports of  which, when  brought  to  the  mother-country,  pea*  so 
terrible,  that  the  Assembly  rescinded  the  decree,  ia  favour  of  the 
<free  People  of  Colour  in  the  same  year.  -    * 

.  In  the  year  1792,  the  news  of  this  new  decree  reached  St.  Do- 
fmingo,  and  produced  as  much  irritation .  among  the  People  of 
:  Colour,  as  the  news  of'  the  former  had  done  among  the  White*, 
.  and  hostilities  were  renewed  between  them.  As  soon  as  these 
.  events  became  known  in  France,  the  Conventional  Assembly,  which 

•  had  then  succeeded  the  Legislative,  seeing  no  hope,  of  reconcilia- 
tion on  either  side,  knew  not  what  other  course  to  take  than  to  do 

i  justice,  whatever  the  consequences   might  be.      They  resolved, 

accordingly,  in  the  mouth  of  April,  that  the  decree  of  1791,  which 
.had  been  first  made  and  then  reversed  by  the  preceding  Assembly, 

should  stand  good,  thus  restoring  to  the  People  of  Colour  the.pri- 
<  vileges  which  had  been  before  voted. to  them  ;  and.  they  appointed 
'•  Santhonax,  Polverel,  and  another,  to  repair  as  commissioners  to 

St.  Domingo,  with  a  large  body  of  troops,  in  order  to  enforce  the 

decree  and  to  keep  the  peace.  • 

In  the  year  1793,  the  same  divisions  and  the  same  bad  Mood 

continuing,  notwithstanding  the.  arrival  of  the  commissioners,  .a 
.very  trivial  matter,  a  quarrel  between  a  Mulatto  and* a  While  man 

(an  officer  in  the  French  marine),  gave  rise  to  new  disasters.  This 
•quarrel  took  place  at  Cape  Franks,  on  the. 20th  of  June.  On 
.the: same  day  the  seamen  left  their  ships  in  the  roads,  and  came 

onshore,  and  made  common  cause  with  the  white  inhabitants  of 

•  the  town.  On  the  other  side  were 'ranged  the  Mulattos  and  other 
•People  of  Colour,  and  these  were  afterwards  joined  by  some  in- 
-surgent  Blacks,  The  battle  lasted  nearly  two  days.  During  (his 
-time  the  arsenal  was  taken  and  plundered,  some  thousands  were' 
,kiHed  in  the  streets,  and  more  than  half  the  town  .was  b.ujnt. 
.The  commissioners,  who  were  spectators  of  this  horrible  scene, 
and  who  hid  done  all  they  could  to  restore  peace,  escaped  unhurt, 
but  they  were  left  upon  a /heap   of  ruins,  and  with  but  little  r$ore 
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power;  than  the  authority  which  their  eoimhfosiori'g&re  their)  i 
They  had  only  about  a  thousand  troops  left  in  the  place.  The^r 
determined,  therefore,  under  these  circumstances,  to  call  in  the 
Slates  in  the  neighbourhood  to  their  assistance.  They  issued  a 
proclamation  in  consequence,  by  which  they  premised  to  givefree^ 
dom  to  all  the  Blacks  who  were  willing  to  range  themselves-  under 
the  banners  of  the  Republic.  This  was  the  first  proclamation 
rriade  i>y  public  authority  for  emancipating  slaves  in  St.  D6mingo,: 
and  was  usually  called  the  proclamation  of  Santhonax.  'there- 
suit  of  it  was,  that  a  considerable  number  of  slaves  came  in  and 
were  enfranchised. 

Soon  after  this  transaction,  Polverel  left  hifr  colleague  Santhonax1 
at  the'  Cape,  and  went  in  his  capacity  of  commissioner  to  Port  auT 
Prince,  the  capital  of  the  West.     Here  he  found  every  thing  quiet, • ' 
and  cultivation  in  a  flourishing  state.      From  Port  au  Prince  he 
visited  Les  Cayes,  the  capital  of  the  South.      He  had  not,  how-* 
ever,  been  long  there,  before  he  found  that  the  minds  of  the  slaves 
began  to  be  in  an  unsettled  state.     They  had  become  acquainted' 
with  what  had  taken  place  in  the  North,  not  only  with  the  riots  at 
the  Cape,  but  the  proclamation  of  Santhonax".     Polverel  there* 
fore,  seeing  the  impression  which  it  had  began  to  make  upon  the 
aminos  of  the  slaves  in  these  parts,  was  convinced  that  emancipa-' 
lion  could  be  neither  prevented  nor  even  retarded,  and  that  it  was1 
absolutely  necessary  for  the  personal  safely  of  the  wkHe planters^ 
that  it  should  be  extended  to  the  whole  island.      He  was  so  con** 
viticed  of  the  necessity  of  this,  thai  in  September  1703,  he  drew  up} 
a  proclamation  without  further  delay  to  thfit  effect,  and  put  it  into1 
circulation.      He  dated  it  from  Les  Cayes.   c  He  exhorted  the' 
planters  to  patronize  it.     He  advised  them,  if  they  wished  to  avoid' 
the  rridst  sefiou*  calamities,  to  cdncur  themselves  in  the  proposi- 
iton  of  giving  freedom  to  their  slaves.     He  then  caused  a  registry* 
to  be  opened  at  the  Government  House  to  receive  the  signatures  of 
all  those  who-  should  approve  of  his  advice.1   It  was  remarkable  * 
that  all  the  proprietors  in  these  parts  inscribed  their  names  in  the1 
book.     He  then  caused  a  similar  registry  to  be  opened  at  Port  au 
Prince  for -the  West.    '  Here  the  same  disposition  was  found   to1 
prevail.     All  the  planters,  except  one,  gave  ttt  their  signatures. ; 
They  had  become,  pretty  generally  convinced  by  this  time,  that ' 
their  own  personal  safety  was  connected  with'the  measure.     We' 
riiay  now  add1,  that  m  the  month  of  February  1794,  theConven-1 
ttenal  Assembly  of  France  passed  a  decree  for  the  abolition  of7 
slavery  throughout  the  whole  of  the  French  colonies.    Thus  the 
Government  of  the  mother-country  confirmed  freedom  to  those 
upon  whom  it  had  been  bestowed  by  the  commissioners.     Tlvia 
decree  put  therefore  the  finishing  stroke  to  the  whole.     It  com- 
pleted 


pitted  the  emancipation  of  the  whole  slat*  population  of  Sim 
Domingo. 

Hiving  given  a  concise  history  of  the  abolitie*  of  slavery  in 
St.  Domingo,  I  shall  inquire  how  those  who  were  liberated  con- 
ducted themselves  after  this  change  in  their  situation. 

With  respect  to  those  emancipated  by  Santhonax  in  the  North, 
I  do  not  find,  in  the  various  histories  I  have  seen,  any  thing  par- 
ticular to  communicate.  With-  respect  to  those  who  were  eman- 
cipated in  the  South  and  West,  by  the  proclamation  of  PeJverel, 
we  are  enabled  to  give  a  very  pleasing  account.  Colonel  MaJen- 
fant,  who  was  resident  in  the  island  at  the  time,  bej  made  14s  ac- 
quainted with  their  general  conduct  and  character-  His  a*e*e- 
ijient*  though  short,  is  highly  satisfactory  *.  "  After  this  public 
act  of  emancipation/'  says  he,  (by  Polverel,)  "  the  Negroes  r*- 
mained  quiet  both  in  the  South  and  in  the  West, ,  and  they  c**~ 
tinued  to  work  upon  all  the  plantations.  There  were  estates, 
indeed,  which  h$A  neither  owners  nor  managers  resident  upon 
them,  for  some  of  these  bad  been  put  into  prison  by  Montbrun  ; 
and  others,  fearing  the  same  fate,  had  Sod  to  the  quarter  which 
had  just  been  given  up  to  the  English*  Yet  upon  these  estate*, 
though  abandoned*  the  Negroes  continued  their  labours,  where 
there  were  any,  even  inferior,  agents  to  guide  them ;  and  on  those 
estates,  where  no  whife  men  were  left  to  direct  them,  they  betook 
themselves  to  the  planting  of  provisions ;  but  upon  all  the  planta- 
tions where  the  Whites  resided*  the  Blacks  continued  to  labour  as 
quietly  as  %efitre.u  A  little  further  on  in  the  work,  ridiculing  the 
notion  entertained  in  France,  that  the  Negroes  would  not  work 
without  compulsion,  ho  takes  occasion  to  allude,  to  other  Negroes* 
who  had  been  liberated  by  the  spine  proclamation,  but  who  were 
more  immediately  undo*  his  own  eye  and  cognizance  f.  "  If," 
says  he,  "  yon  will  take  care  not  to  speak  to  them  of  their  return 
to  slavery,  but  talk  to  them  about  their  liberty,  yw  may  with  this 
latter  word  chain  them  down  to  their  labour,  How  did  Touasaint 
si)oeeed  ?  How  did  I  succeed  also  before  his  time  in  the  plain  of 
the  Cul  de  Sac,  and  on  the  Plantation  Gowaud*  mote  than  eight 
months  after  liberty  had  been  granted  (\>y  Polvete))  to  the  slaves  } 
Let  those  who  knew  roe  at  that  time*  and  even  the  Blacks  them- 
selves, be  asked.  They  will  all  reply,  that  not  a  single  Negro 
upop  that  plantation,  consisting  of  more  then  four  bundled  and 
fifty  labourers,  refund  to  tyorfo  and  yet  this  plantation  was  thought 
to  be  under  the  worst  discipline,  and  tl*  staves  the  most  idle,  of 
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any  in  th«  plain.  I,  myself,  inspired  the  earn*  activity  into  three 
other  plantations,  of  which  1  bad  the  management/' 

The  abovsttccount  is  fer  beyond  any  thing  that  could  have  been 
expected.  Indeed  it  is  most  gratifying.  We  find  that  the  libe- 
rated Negroes  both  in  the  South  and  the  West,  continued  to  work 
upon  their  old  plantations,  and  for  their  old  masters  ;  that  there 
was  also  a  spirtt  of  industry  among  them  j  and  that  they  gave  no 
uneasiness  to  their  employers ;  for  they  are  described  as  continuing 
to  work  as  quietly  ai  before.  Such  was  the  conduct  or  the  Ne- 
groes for  the  first  nine  months  after  their  liberation,  or  up  to  the 
middle  of  1794.  Let  us  pursue  the  subject,  and  see  how  they 
conducted  themselves  after  this  period. 

During  the  year  1795  and  part  of  1796,  I  can  learn  nothing 
about  them,  though  I  have  ransacked  the  French  historiaus  for 
this  purpose.  Had  any  thing,  however,  occurred  in  the  way  of 
outrage,  we  should  have  heard  of  it.  And  here  let  me  take  this 
opportunity  of  setting  my  readers  right,  if,  from  not  knowipg  the 
dates  of  occurrences,  they  should  have  connected  the  outrages, 
which  assuredly  took  place  in  St.  Dpiningo,  in  1791  and  J 792, 
with  the  effects  of  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves.  The  great  mas- 
sacres and  conflagrations,  which  at  that  time  made  so  frightful  a 
picture  in  the  history  of  this  unhappy  island,  occurred  in  the  days 
of  slavery,  before  the  proclamations  of  Santhonax  and  Polverel, 
end  before  the  great  conventional  'decree  of  the  mother-country 
was  known.  They  had  been  occasioned,  too,  not  origindlly  by 
the  slaves  themselves,  but  by  quarrels  between  the  white  and  coloured 
planters,  and  between  the  royalifts  find  the  revolutionists,  who, 
for  the  purpose  of  wreaking  their  vengeance  upon  each  other, 
called  ih  the  aid  of.  the  slaves ;  and  as  to  the  insurgent  Negroes  of 
the  North,  in  particular,  who  filled  that  part  of  the  colony  in  those 
years  with  terror  and  dismay,  they  were  originally  put  in  motion, 
according  to  Maletfant,  by  the  royalists  themselves,  to  strengthen 
their  own  cause,  and  to  put  down  thepartizans  of  the  French  revo~ 
lution.  When  Jean  Francois  and  Biassou  commenced  the  insur- 
rection, there  were  many  white  royalists  with  them,  and  the 
Negroes  were  made  to  wear  the  white  cockade.  I  repeat,  then, 
'that  during  the  years  1795  and  1796,  I  can  find  nothing  in  the 
History  of  St.  Domingo,  wherewith  to  reproach  the  emancipated 
Negroes  in  the  way  of  outrage*.  There  is  every  reason,  on  the 
other  hand,  toJbelieve,  that  they  conducted  themselves,  during  this 
period,  in  as  orderly  a  manner  as  before. 

•  '  ■   i  '  "  '       '■■■■..  .ii 

*  There  were  occasionally  marauding  parties  from  the  moootais*,  w))»  pil- 
laged in  the  plains  $  but  these  were  the  old  insurgents,  and  not  the  emanci- 
pated Negroes. 
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''  I  come  itow  to  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1796  ;  and  here  hap- 
pily a  clue  is  furnished  me,  by  which  I  have  an  opportunity  of 
pursuing,  my  inquiry.  We  shall  find,  that  from  this  time  there 
was  no  want  either  of  industry  or  of  obedience  in  those  *wbo  had 
beeu  emancipated  :  they  maintained,  on  the  contrary,  a  respectable 
character.  <*  Let  us  appeal  first  to  Malenfant.  €C  The  polony," 
says  he  *,  "  was  flourishing  under  Toussaint.  The  Whites  lived 
happily  and  in  peace  upon  their  estates,  and  the  Negroes  continued 
to  work  for  them**  Now  Toussaint  came  into  power,  being 
general  in  chief  of  the  armies  of  St.  Domingo,  a  little  before  the 
end  of  the  year  1796,  and  remained  in  power  till  the  year  1S02, 
or  till  the  invasion  of  the  island  by  the  French  expedition  of  Buona- 
parte under  Leclerc.  Malenfant  means  therefore  to  state,  that 
from  the  latter  end  of  J  796  to  1802,  a  period  of  six  years,  the 
planters  or  farmers  kept  possession  of  their  estates;  that  they 
lived  Aipon  them  peaceably,  without  interruption  or  disturbance  ; 
"and  that  the  Negroes ' thbugh  they  had  been  all  set  free  con- 
tinued to  be  the  labourers.  Can  there  be  any  account  more 
'favourable  to  our  views  than  this,  after  so  sudden  an  emanci- 
pation ? 

I  may  appeal  next  to  Genera!  Lacroix,  who  published  his 
a  Memoirs  for  a  History  of  St.  Domingo,"  at  Paris  in  1819.  He 
informs  us,  that  when  Santhonax,  who  had  been  recalled  to  France 
l>y  the  Government,' returned  to  the  colony  in  1796,  "he  was 
astonished  at  the  state  in  which  he  found  it  oh  his  return."  Thi^, 
says  Lacroix f>  "was  owing* to  Toussaint,  who,  while  he  had 
'succeeded  in  establishing  perfect  order  and  discipline  among  the 
black  troops,  had  succeeded  also'  in  making  the  black  labourers 
return  to  the  plantations,  there  to  resume  the  drudgery  of  culti- 
vation." 

But  the  same  author  tells  us,  that  in  the  next  year  (1797)  the. 
most  wonderful  progress  had  been  made  in  agriculture.  He  uses 
these  remarkable  words  :  "  The  colony"  says  he  ,%$  "  marched,  us 
by  enchantmeiit,  towards  its,  ancient  splendour;  cultivation  pro- 
spered;  every  day  produced  perceptible  proofs  oj  its  progress.  The 
\ctiy  of  the  Vape and  the'plantattpjis  of-tfie  North  rose  up  again 
.visibly  to  the  eye."  Now  i'  am  far  'from  wishing  to  attribute  all 
'this  wonderful  improvement,  this  daily  visible  progress  in  agricul- 
ture, to  the  mere  a.ct  of  the  emancipation  of 'the  slaves  in  Stl  Do- 
mingo. I  know  that' many  other  circumstances  ,may  have  con- 
tributed to  its  growth  ;  but  1  maintain,  that  unless  the  Negroes, 
who  were  then  free,  had  done  their  part  as  labourers,  both  by 
working  regularly  and  industriously,  and  by  obeying  the  directions 
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of.  their  superintendants  or.  masters,  the  'colony  could  never  fmve 
prospered,  as  relates  to' cultivation  in  the  manner  described. 

The  next  witness  to  whom  I  shall  appeal, 'fa  the  Estimable 
General  Vincent,  who  now  lives  at  Paris,  though  at  an  advancCo? 
pge.  He  was  a  colonel,  ancl  afterwards  a  general  of  brigade  of 
artillery  in  St.  Domingo.  He' was  stationed  there  during  the  time 
both  of  Santhonax  and  Toussalrtt.  He  was  also  a  proprietor  of 
estates  in  the  island.  He  was  the  man  who  planned  the  renova- 
tion of  its  agriculture  after  the  abolition  of  slavery,  and  one  of  the 
great  instruments  in  bringing  it  to  the  perfection  mentioned  by 
Lacroix.  In  the  year  1801,  he  was  called  upon  by  Tonssaint  to 
repair  to  Paris,  to  lay  hrfore  the  Directory  the  new  constitution, 
which  had  been  agreed  upon  in  St.  Domingo.  He  obeyed  the 
Bummons.  It  happened,  that  he  arrived  in  France  just  at  the  mo- 
ment of  the  peace  of  Amiens  :  here  he  found,  to  his  inexpressible 
surprise  and  grief,  that  Buonaparte  was  preparing  an  immense 
armament,  to  be  commanded  by  Leclerc,'  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
storing slavery  in  St.  Domingo.  He  lost  no  time  in  seeing*  the 
First  Consul,  and  he  had  the  courage  to  say  to  him  what,  perhaps, 
ho  other  man  in  France  would  have  dared  to  'say.  He  remon- 
strated against  the  expedition  :  he  told  him  to  his  face",  that  though 
the  army  destined  for  this  purpose  was  composed  of  the  brilliant 
conquerdrs  of  Europe,  it  could  do  nothing  in  the  Antilles.  'It 
would  most  assuredly  be  destroyed  by  the  climate  of  St.  Domingo, 
even  if  it  should  be  doubtful,  whether  it  would  be  destroyed  .by 
the  Blacks'.  He  stated,  as  another  argument  against  the  expe- 
dition, that  it  was  totally  unnecessary,  and  therefore  criminal ;  for 
that  every  thing  was  going  on  well  in  St.  Domingo.  The  proprie* 
tors  were  in  peaceable  possession  of  their  estates;  cultivation  was 
making  a  rapid  progress;  the  Blacks  were  industrious,  and  beyond 
example  happy.  He  conjured  him,  therefore,  in  the  name  of  hu-» 
manity,  not  to  reverse  this  beautiful  state  of  things.  But  his  efforts 
ivere  ineffectual.  The  die  had  been  cast :  and  the  only  reward 
which  be  received  from  Buonaparte  for  his  manly  and  faithful  re- 
presentations, was  banishment  to  the  Isle  of  Elba/ 

Having^  brought  my  examination  into  the  conduct  6f  the  -Ne* 
groes  after  thejr  libetatiori  down  to  T802,  the  tiniefof'the  invasion* 
of  the  island  by  Leclerc,  I  must  now  leave  a  blank  bf  nearly  twd 
years,  or  till  the  year  1804.  It  cannot  be  expected  during  a  war^iii 
which  every  man  was  called  to'  arms  to  defend  his  own  personal 
liberty  and  that  of  his  family,  that  we  should  see  plantations  cul- 
tivated as  quietly  as  before,  or  even  cultivated  at  all.  But  this 
was  not  the  fault  of  the  emancipated  Negroes,  but  of  their  former 
masters.  It  was  owing  to  the  prejudices  of  the  latter,  that  this 
frightful  invasion  took  place  $  prejudices,  however,  which  are  com- 
mon 
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mon  to  almost  all  slave  owners.  Aocustome*}  to  Atimef  arbi- 
trary power,  they  could  not  brook  tbe  loss  of  their  whips.  Acens- 
tomed  to  look  down  upon  the  Negroes  4s  an  inferior  raee  of  befogs, 
S3  mere  reptiles  of  the  earth,  they  could  not  bear,  peaceably  as 
these  had  conducted  themselves,  to  come  into  that  familiar  contact 
with  them,  as  free  labourers,  which  the  change  of  their  situation 
required.  They  considered  them,  too,  a*v  property  lost,  but  which 
was  to  be  recovered.  In  an  evil  hour,  they  prevailed  upon  Buona- 
parte, by  false  representations  and  promises  of  pecuniary  support, 
to  undertake  to  restore  things  to  their  former  state.  The  expedi- 
tion at  length  arrived  upon  the  shores  of  St.  Domingo  :— a  scene 
of  blood  and  torture  followed,  such  as  history  had  seldom  if  ever 
before  disclosed,  and  compared  with  which,  though  planned  and 
executed  by  Whites*,  all  the  barbarities  said  to  have  been  perpe- 
trated by  the  insurgent  Blacks  of  the  North,  amount  comparatively 
to  nothing.  At  length*  however,  the  French  were  driven  from  the 
island.  Till  that  time,  the  planters  had  retained  their  property, 
and  then  it  was,  and  not  till  then,  that  they  lost  their  all.  It  can- 
not be  expected  that  I  should  have  any  thing  to  say  of  the  industry 
or  good  order  of  the  emancipated  Negroes,  during  such  a  convujL 
live  period. 

In  the  year  1804,  Dessalines  was  proclaimed  emperor  of  this 
1  fine  territory.  In  process  of  time  a  great  part  of  the  black  troops 
were  disbanded,  and  returned  to  cultivation.  As  they  were  free 
when  they  became  soldiers,  so  they  continued  to  be  free  when 
they  beoame  labourers' again.  Prom  that  time  to  this,  there  has 
been  no  want  of  subordination  or  industry  among  them.  They  or 
their  descendants  are  the  persons,  by  whom  the  plains  and  valleys 
of  St.  Domingo  are  still  cultivated,  and  they  are  reported  to  follow 
their  occupations  still,  and  with  as  fair  a  character  as  other  free 
labourers  in  any  other  quarter  of  the  globe. 

We  have  now  seen  how  the  emancipated  Negroes  of  St.  Do- 
mingo have  used  their  liberty,  from  the  year  1793  (the  era  of  their 
general  emancipation)  to  the  present  day,  a  period  of  thirty  years. 
An  important  question  here  seems  to  force  itself  upon  us,  "  What 
were  the  measures  taken,  after  so  frightful  an  event  as  that  of 
enpancipation,  to  secure  tranquillity  and  order,  and  to  rescue  the 
planters  and  the  colony  from  ruin  ?"  It  appears,  then,  that  the 
(wo  commissioners,  Santhonax  and  Polverel,  aware  of  the  mis- 
chief  which  might  attend  their  decrees,  took  the  best  measures 

*  The  French  troops  were  not  the  authors  of  tearing  to  pieces  the  Negroes 
alive  by  bloodhounds,  or  of  suffocating  them  by  hundreds  at  a  time  in  the  holds 
of  ships,  or  of  drowning  them  (whole  cargoes)  by  scuttling  and  sinking  the  ves- 
sel* ;— but  the  planter*. 
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ahey  could  devise  to  prevent  it.  One  of  their  flrtt  steps  wm  to 
draw  up  a  short  code  of  rules  to  be  observed  upon  the  plantations* 
These  rules  were  printed  and  made  public.  They  were  also  or* 
dered  to  he  read  aloud  tp  all  the  Negroes  upon  every  estate,  for 
which  purpose  they  were  to  be  assemMed  once  a  week*,    The, 

Sreamble  to  these  regulations  insisted  upon  the  necessity  of  in*> 
us  try,  without  whicfy  every  thing  u/ould  go  to  ruin.  Among  the 
rules,  the  two  the  most  worthy  of  our  notice  were,  that  the  la- 
bourers were  to  be  obliged  to  hire  themselves  to  the  owner  of  an 
estate  for  not  less  than  a  year,  at  the  end  of  which,  but  not  before, 
they  might  quit  his  service,  and  engage  with  another :  and  that 
they  were  to  receive  a  third  part  of  the  produce  of  the  estate,  aa 
a  recompense  for  their  labour.  These  two  vter*mfundamental 
regulations.  As  to  minor  points,  they  were  allowed  to  vary  ac- 
cording to  circumstances.  This  code"  subsisted  for  about  three 
years. 

Toussaint,  when  he  came  into  power,  reconsidered  the  subject, 
and  adopted  a  new  code.:  His  first  object  was  to  prevent  oppress 
sion  on  the  part  of  the  master  or  employer,  and  yet  to  secure 
obedience  on  the.  part  of  the  labourer.  Conceiving  that  there 
could  be  no  liberty  where  any  one  /man  had  the  power  of  punish* 
ing  another  at  his  discretion,  he  took  away  from  every  master  the 
use  of  the  whip,  and  of  the  chain*  and  of  every  other  instrument 
of  correction,  either  by  himself  or  his  own  order  :  he  took  away, ' 
in  fact,  all  power  of  arbitrary  punishment.  Every  master  offend- 
ing against  this  regulation  was  to  be  summoned,  on  complaint  by 
the  labourer,  before  a  magistrate  or  intendant  of  police,  who  was 
to  examine  into  the  case,  and  to  aa  accordingly.  Conceiving,  on 
the  other  hand,  that  a  just  subordination  ought  to  be  maintained, 
and  that,  wherever  delinquency  occurred,  punishment  ought  to 
follow,  he  ordained,  that  all  labourers  offending  against  the  planta- 
tion police,  or  not  performing  their  contracts,  should  be  brought 
before  the  same  magistrate,  who  should  examine  and  decide  as  in 
the  former  owe.  Thus  justice  was  administered  without  respect 
of  persons.  It  must  he  noticed  that  all  punishment*  were  to  be 
executed  by  a  public  officer,  that  they  might  be  considered  not  as 
punishments  by  the  master,  but  by  the  state*  Thus  he  maintained 
due  subordination  on  the  plantations,  wilhmt  invading  the  liberty 
of  individuals,  and  subjecting  them  to,  individual  tyranny  and 
caprice. 

Among  plantation  offences,  idleness  oji  the  part  of  the  laboitfej 
was  qne.  A  man  was  not  to  receive  wages  from  his  master,  ai^J 
to  do  nothing.  He  was  obliged  to  perform  a  reasonable  quantity 
ofwprji,  or  be  punished*  Another  offence,  was  absence  withouf 
leave,  which  was  considered  as  desertion. 
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1  'Todssaint  differed  from  the  commissioner^1  as  to  the  length  of 
time  for  which  labourers  should  engage  themselves  to  toasters. 
He  thought  it  Unwise  to  allow  the  former,  hi  the  infancy  6f  their 
liberty,  to  imbibe- notions  of  change  and  rambling  at  the  end  of 
every  year.  He  ordained,  therefore,  that  they  should  be  attached 
to  particular  plantations  for  five  years,  being  thus  made,  though 
free  labourers,  a  sort  of  adscripti  glebce  for  that  time.       % 

He  differed  again  from  the  commissioners,  as  to  the  quantum  of 
compensation  for  their  labour.  He  thought  one-third  of  the  pro- 
duce too  much,  seeing  that  the  planter  had  another  third  to  pay  to 
the  Government.  He  assigned,  therefore,  one-fourth  to  the  la- 
bourer ;  but  this  was  in  the  case  only,  where  the  labourer  clothed 
and  maintained  himself;  where  he  did  not  do  this,4the  master  was 
allowed  \o  make  a  deduction  for  his  expenses. 

The  above  is  all  I  have  been  able  to  collect  of  the  code  of  Tous-' 
saint,  which,  under  his  government,  had  the  surprising  effect  of 
preserving  tranquillity  and  order,  and  keeping  lip  a  spirit  of  in- 
dustry on  the  plantations  of  St.  Domingo,  at  a  time  when  only 
idleness  and  anarchy  were  to^have  been  expected.  It  was  in  force 
when  Leclerc  arrived  with. his  invading  army,  and  it  continued  in 
force  when  the  French  army  was  beaten,  and  Negro-libertv  con- 
firmed. From  Toussaint  it  passed  to  Dessalines,  and  from  j)essa- 
lines  to  Christophe  and  Petion,  and  from  the  two  latter  to  Boyer  ; 
and  it  is  the- code,  which  regulates,  I  believe  with  but  very  little 
variation,  the  relative  situation  of  master  and  Servant  in  husbandry 
at  this  present  hour. 

*•  But  it  is  time  that  I  should' now  wind'  up  the  case  before  us. 
And,  first,  will  any  one  say  that  this  case  is  not  analogous  to  that 
Which  \ye  have  in  view  ?  Let  us  remember  that  the  number  of 
Slaves  liberated  by  the  French  decrees  in  *St,  Domingo  was  little 
short  of  5(K>)000  persons,  and  that  this  was  nearly  equal  to  the 
aggregate  of  alt  the  slaves  then  in  the  British  West  Indian  Islands. 
But  if  there  he  a  want-  of  analogy,  the  difference  is  in  my  fa- 
vour. ' !  I  maintain,-  that  emancipation  in  St.  Domingo  was  at- 
tended withyiir  more  hazard  tp  persons'  and  property,  *aiid  with 
far' greater  difficulties i  than  it  need  be,  if  attempted  in  our  own 
islands'.  Can  we  forget  that  by  the  decree  of  PolVefel,  sanctioned 
afterwards  bv  the  Convention,  the  slaves  were'made  free  at  once," 
or  m  a  single  day  f  -No  notice  was  given  of'  the  *  event,  and  of 
course  no  preparation  could  be  made  for  it.  They  were  released 
suddenly  front  all  their  former  obligations  and  restraints.  They 
were  let  loose  with  all  the  vices  of  slavery  upon  them.  What 
ifcas  to  have  been  expected  but  the  dissolution  of  all  civilized  so- 
ciety, with  the  reign  of  barbarism  ami*  terror?  Now,  all  I  ask 
with  respect  to  the  slaves  in  our  own*  islands  is,'  that  they  should 
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«be*#«Htfictffal^l  bydtgr&ss  or  that* they  should  he  nu^jo  pasp 
.through  a  certain,  course  #f>f  djscjplh^  qt  thwughg,  prfpQffltpry 
schqpl,  to  fit  them  fpr  the  tight- use  of  tKeir  freedom.  Again^c*?  * 
-we  forget  the  unfavourable  circumstances,  t\n  which  the  slaves  of 
•St.  Domingo  were  placed',  for  a  year  or  two  before  their  liberation 
Jn,  another  point  of  view  ?  '  The  island  at  this  juncture  was  ^ 
.prey  to,  political  ducord%  civil  warf  mi  foreign  invasion.  l*he 
•slave  owners  were  politically  at  variance  with  each  other*  as.  they 
were  white  or  coloured  persons,  or  republicans,  or  royalists.  .  They 
were  quarreling  and  fighting  witji  each  other,  and  shedding  each 
.other's  blood.  The  English,  at  the  same  time,  who  were  in  pos* 
•  session  of  the  atjyng  maritime  posts,  were  alarming  the  country 
by  their- incursions*  The  slaves,  unfortunately,  had.  been  taught 
.toirribibe  the  political  animosities,  and  to  take,  the  side  of  thejp 
respective  masters,  and' had  been  familiarised  to  scenes  of  violence 
and  bloodshed.  Now,  whenever  emancipation^  to  be  proposed 
in  our  own  colonies,  I  anticipate  neither  political  parties,  nor  dw/ 
wars,  nor  foreign  invasion^— hut  a  time  of  tranquillity  and  peace. 
Who  then  will  affirm,  that  there  could  be  any  thing  like,  the  cjangef 
and  difficulties  in  emancipating  the  slaves  there,  .which  existed 
.  when  the  slaves  of  St,  Domingo  were  made  free  ?-,  fyit  some  ob- 
jector, after  all,  may  say>  " There  is  one. point  in  which  your 
analogy  is  deficient.  While  Tousaaint  was  in  power,  the  Go.- 
vernmeqt  of  St.  Domingo  was  a  blqck  one,  and  the  Blacks  would 
be  more  willing  to  submit  to  the  authority  of  a  black  Government 
.than  of  a  white  one.  Hence  there  were  fewer  disorders  produce,  fl 
by  emancipation  in  St.  Domingo,  than  would  probably  occur  in 
our  own  islands."  But  to  such  an  objector,  1  should  reply/  tbax 
he  knows  nothing  of  the  hbtory  of  St.  Domingo.  The  Govern- 
ment of  that  island  was  French,  or  white,  from  the  very  infancy  of 
emancipation  to  the  arrival  of  the  expedition  of  Leclerc.  Thj? 
slaves  were  made  free  under  the  government  of  Santhonax  and 
Jolverel.  When  these  retired,  other  white  commissioners  suc- 
ceeded {hem.  When  Toussaipt  came  into  power/  he  was  nop 
supreme;  Generals  Hedouille,  Vincent,  and  others,  had  a  sharp 
in  the  government.  Toussaint  himself  received,  his  commission 
from  tip  French  Directory,  and  acted  under  it.  He  caused  :^t 
.every  where  to  be  made  known,  but  particularly  among  his  oflfyceia 
and  troops,  that  he  retained  the  island  for  the  French  Government, 
and, that  France  was  the  governing  country.  .  . 

A  sixth  class  of  slaves  emancipated  in  bodies  may  compreheujl 
ihose,  who  began  to  be  liberated  about  eighteen  months  ago  in  the 
newly-erected  State' of  Columbia.  General  Bolivar  tyegan  the 
great  work  by  enfranchising  his.  own  slaves,  to  the  number  of  beK 
Iween  seven  apd  eight  hundred.     But  he  w^s,  not  satisfied, \vljji 
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this ;  tot  believing,  at  he  dtd,  that  to  hold  persons  in  alavwy  at 
all,  was  not  only  morally  wrong,  but  utterly  inconsistent  with  the 
character  of  men  fighting  for  their  own  liberty,  he  brought  the 
subject  before  the  Congress  of  Vene2uela.    Thia  Congress,  after 
having  duly  considered  it,  drew  up  resolutions  accordingly,  which 
it  recommended  to  the  fint  general  Congress  of  Columbia,  then 
about  to  assemble.    This  last  Congress  passed  a  decree  of  eman- 
cipation on  the  19th  of  July  1821.    All  slaves,  and  their  number 
was  considerable,  who  had  assisted,  in  a  military  capacity,    in 
achieving  the  independence  of  the  republic,  were  at  once  declared 
free.     All  the  children  of  slaves,  born  after  the  said  19th  of  July, 
were  declared  to  be  free :  but  in  order  to  defray  the  expense  of 
their  early  maintenance  and  education,  were  to  serve  their  masters 
until  they  attained  the  eighteenth  year  of  their  age.    A  fond  was 
established  at  the  same  time  by  a  general  talc  upon  property,  for 
the  purchase  of  the  freedom  of  adults  in  each  district  every  year, 
during  the  national  festivals  in  December,  care  being  taken  to 
select  those  of  the  best  character.     It  may  be  proper  to  observe, 
that  emancipation  has  been  proceeding  regularly,  from  the  19th  of 
July  1821,  according  to  the  terms  of  the  above  decree,  and  also 
according  to  the  provisions  of  the  ancient  Spanish  code,  which 
still  exist,  and  wtych  powerfully  co-operate  with  it.     They  who 
attain  their  eighteenth  year  are  put  under  the  charge  of  special 
juntas,  in  order  to  be  properly  disposed  of,  and  placed  in  useful 
trades  and  professions,  or  other  Hues  of  life.     The  adults  may 
have  land,  if  they  desire  it,  or  they  may  go  where  they  please* 
The  State  has  lately  purchased  freedom  for  many  of  the  latter, 
who  had  a  liking  to  the  army.     Their  freedom  is  secured  to  them 
whether  they  remain  soldiers  or  are  discharged.     It  is  particularly 
agreeable  to  me  to  be  able  to  say  that  all,  who  have  been  hitherto 
emancipated,    have  conducted    themselves  since  that  tifrne  with 
propriety.     It  appears  by  a  letter  from  Columbia,  dated  1 7th 
February  1822,  about  seven  months  after  emancipation  had  com- 
menced, addressed  to  James  Stephen,  Esq.  of  London,  and  since 
made  public,  "  that  the  slaves  were  all  then  peaceably  of  work 
throughout  the  republic,  as  well  as  the  newly  enfranchised  and 
those  originally  free.'9    And  it  appears  from  the  account  of  a  gen- 
tleman of  high  consideration  just  arrived  from  Columbia,  in  Lon- 
don, that  up  to  the  time  of  his  departure,  they  who  had  been 
emancipated  "were  steady  and  industrious,  and  that  they  had 
conducted  themselves  well  without  a  single  exception.19    Btft  as 
this  is  an  experiment  which  it  will  yet  take  sixteen  years  to  com- 
plete, it  can  only  be  called  to  our  aid,  as  far  as  the  result  of  it  ia 
known.     It  is,  however,  an  experiment  to  which,  as  far  as  it  has 
been  made,  we  may  appeal  with  satisfaction  :  for  when  we  con* 
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rider  that  eighteen  ftionths  have  elapsed,  and  that  iktmy*  thousands 
had  been  freed  between  the  passing  of  the  decree  and  the  date  of 
the  last  accounts  from  Columbia,  the  measure  carniot  but  be  con- 
sidered to  have  had  •  sufficient  trial. 

The  seventh  class  may  comprehend  the  slaves  of  the  Honourable 
Joshua  Steele,  whose  emancipation  was  attempted  in  Barbadoes 
between  the  years  1783  and  1790. 

It  appears  that  Mr.  Steele  lived  in  London.  He  was  Vice- 
president  of  the  London  Society  of  Arts,  Manufactures,  and  Com- 
merce, and  a  person  of  talent  and  erudition.  He  was  the  proprietor 
of  three  estates  in  Barbadoes.  His  agent  there  used  to  send  him 
accounts  annually  of  his  concerns;  but  these  were  latterly  so 
ruinous,  not  only  in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view,  but  as  they  related 
to  what  Mr.  Steele  called  the  destruction  of  his  Negroes,*  that  he 
resolved,  though  then  at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty,  to  go  there, 
and  to  look  into  his  affairs  himself.  Accordingly  he  embarked, 
and  arrived  there  early  in  the  year  1760. 

Mr.  Steele  had  not^been  long  m  Barbadoes,  before  he  sow 
enough  to  convince  him  that  there  was  something  radically  wrong 
in  the  management^  the  slave?,  and  he  was  anxious  to  try,  "for 
the  sake  as  well  of  humanity  as  of  his  own  interest,,  to  effect  a  re- 
form. But  how  was  he  to  accomplish  thisf?  "  He  considered, 
within  himself  how  difficult  it  would  be,  nay,  impossible,  for  a 
single  proprietor  to  attempt  so  great  a  novelty  as  to  bring  about 
an  alteration  of  manners  and  customs  protected  by  iniquitous 
laws,  and  to  which  the  gentlemen  of  the  country  were  reconciled 
as  to  the  J>est  possible  for  amending  the  indocile  and  intractable 
ignorance  of  Negro  slaves."  It  struck  him,  however,  among  the 
expedients  which  occurred,  that  he  might  be  able  to  form  a  So- 
ciety, similar  to  that  in  London,  for  the  purpose  of  improving  the 
arts,  manufactures,  and  commerce  of  Barbadoes ;  and  if  sq,  he 
"indulged  a  hope  that  by  means  of  it  conferences  might  be  in- 
troduced on  patriotic  subjects,  in  the  course  of  which  new  idea* 

•  The  slave  population  consisted  at  the  time  of  passing  the  decree  of  from 
260,000  to  300,000  souls. 

f  Bee  Dr.  Dickson  s  Mitigation  of  Slavery,  London  1814,  from  whence 
every  thing  relating  to  this  subject  is  taken.  Dr.  Dickson  had  been  for  many 
years  secretary  to  Governor  Hay,  in  Barbadoes,  where  he  had  an  opportunity 
of  studying  the  Slave  agriculture  as  a  system.  Being  in  London  afterwards 
when  the  Slave  Trade  controversy  was  going  on  in  Parliament,  he  distinguished 
himself  by  silencing  the  different  writers  who  defended  the  West  Indian  sla- 
very. There  it  was  that  Mr.  Steele  addressed  himself  to  him  by  letter,  and 
tent  him  those  invaluable  papers,  which  the  Doctor  afterwards  published 
under  the  modest  title  of  "  Mitigation  of  Slavery  by  Steele  and  Dickson  " 
No  one  was  better  qualified  than  Dr.  Dickson  to  become  tfee  Bditor  of 
Mr.  Steele. 
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and  new  ■.  opinions  might  softeu  the  national  bigotry,  so  [a*  as  to 
'admit  some  discourses  on  the  possibility  of  amendment  tn  the 
mode  of  governiug  slaves,*'.  A  Society  was  accof^iugly  Jbraifd, 
of  gentlemen  of  the  Island  in  1JS1.  The  sutxject*  of  its  idiscus&iou 
.became  popular.  It  printed  ;its  first  Minutes  in  1782,  which  were 
.very  favourably  received,  and  it  seemed  to  bid  fair  to  answer  the 
benevolent  views  of  its  founder. 

..  During  this  time,  a -space  of  two  years,  Mr.  Steele  had  been 
.gaining  a  practical  knowledge  of  West  Indian  husbandry,  and  of 
the  temper,  disposition,  .habits,  and  customs  of  the  slaves.  He 
had  also  read  much  and  thought  much..  It  may  be  inferred  from 
.his  writings,  that  three  questions  especially  had  employed  his 
jinind.  I.  Whether  he  could  uot  do  away  all  arbitrary  punish* 
.raents  and  yet  keep  up  discipline  among  the  slaves?  2.  Whether 
he  could  not  carry  on  the  plantation- work  through  the  stimulus  of 
reward  ?  S.  Whether  he  could  .not  change  slavery  into  a  condi- 
tion of  a  milder  name  and  .  character,  so  that  the  slaves  should  be 
led  by-degrees  to  the  threshold  of  liberty,  from  whence  they  might 
step  next,  without  hazard,  into  the  rank  of  free  men,  if  circum- 
stances should  permit  and  encourage  such  a  procedure?  Mr, 
Steele  conceived,  after  mature, consideration,  that  he  could  accom- 
plish these  objects,  and  he  resolved  to  make  the  experiment  gra- 
dually upon  his  own  estates.  ; 

At  the  end  of  the  year  17 S3,  he  put  the  first  of  these  questions 
to  the  "test.  "I  took,"  says  he,  i€  the  whips  and  all  power  of  ar- 
bitrary punishment  from  all  the  overseers  and  their  white  servants, 
which  occasioned  my  chief  ovej seer  to  resign,  and  I  soon  dismissed 
all  his  deputies,  who  could  not  bear  the  Toss  of  tktir  whips;  but 
at  the  same  time,  that  a  proper  subordination  and  obedience  to 
lawful  orders  and  duty  should  be  preserved,  I  created  imagis- 
Jracy  out  of  the  Negroes  themselves,  and  appointed  a  court  or 
jury  of  the  elder  "Negroes  or  head  meu  for  trial  ano!  punishment 
of  all  casual  offences,  (and  these  courts  were  always  to  be  held 
in  my  presence,  or  in  that  of  my  new  superintendant,)  which 
court  very  soon  grew  respectable.  *  Seven^  of  these'  men  being  of 
the  rank  of  drivers  in  their  different  departments,  were  also  con- 
.  stituted  rulers,  or  magistrates  over  all  the  gang,  and  were  charged 
to  see  at  all  times  that  nothing  should  go  wrong  in  the  planta- 
tions ;  but  that  on  all  necessary  occasions  they  should  assemble 
and  consult  together  how  any  such  wrong  should  be  immediately 
rectified  ;  and  I  made  it  known  to  all  the  gangs,  that  the  authority 
of  these  rulers  should  supply  the  absence  or  vacancy  of  an  over- 
seer in  all  cases;  they  making  daily  or  occasional  reports  of  all 
occurrences  to  the  proprietor  or  his  delegate  fbr  his  approbation 
*6r  his  orders."  -  »   .      •    .  * 
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It  appears  that  Mr.  Steele  was  satisfied  with  this  his  first  step, 
and  he  took  no  other  for  some  time.  At  length,  in  about  another 
year,  he  ventured  upon  the  second.  He  "  tried  whether  he  could 
not  obtain  the  labour  of  his  Negroes  by  voluntary  means  instead 
of  the  old  method  by  violence.0  On  a  certain  day  he  offered  a 
pecuniary  reward  for  holing  canes,  which  is  the  most  laborious 
operation  in  -West  Indian  husbandry.  •  "  He  offered  two-pence 
halfpenny  (currency),  or  about  thee-halfpence  (sterling),  per  day, 
with  the  usual  allowance  to  holers  of  a  dram  with  molasses,  to 
any  tweuty-five  of  his  negroes,  both  men  and  women,  who  would 
undertake  to  hole  for  canes  an  acre  per  day,  at  about  96|  holes 
for  each  Negro  to  the  acre.  The  whole  gang  were  ready  to  un- 
dertake it;  but  only  fifty  of  the  volunteers  were  accepted,  and 
many  among  them  were  those  who  on  much  lighter  occasions  had 
usually  pleaded  infirmity  and  inability :  but  the  ground  having 
been  motet,  they  holed  twelve  acres  within  six  days  with  great 
ease,  having  had  an  hour,  more  or  less,  every  evening  to  spare;  and 
the  like  experiment  was  repeated  with  the  Rke  success.  More  ex- 
periments with  such  premiums  on 'Weeding  and  deep  hoeing  were 
made  by  taskwork  per  acre,  and  all  succeeded  in  like  manner, 
their  premiums  being  all  punctually  paid  them  in  proportion  to 
their  performance.  But  afterwards  some  of  the  same  people  being 
put  without  premium  to  weed  on  a  loose  cultivated  soil  in  the  com- 
mon manner,  eighteen  Negroes  did  not  do  as  much  in  a  given  time 
as  six  had  performed  of  the  like  sort  of  work  a  few  days  before  with 
the  premium  of  two-pence  halfpenny."  The  next  year  Mr. 
Steele  made  similar  experiments.  Success  attended  him  again ; 
and  from  this  time  task-work,  or  the  voluntary  system,  became  the 
general  practice  of  the  estate. 

Mr.  Steele  did  not  proceed  to  put  the  third  question  to  trial  tiH 
the 'year  1789.  The  Society  of  Arts,  which  he  had  instituted  in 
1781 9  had  greatly  disappointed  him.  Some  of  the  members, 
looking  back  to  the  discussions  which  had  taken  place  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Slavery,  began  to  think  that  they  had  gone  too  far  as  slave- 
holders in  their  admissions.  They  began  to  insinuate,  "  that  tl\ey 
had  been  taken  in,  under  the  specious  appearance  of  promoting 
the  arts,  manufactures,  and  commerce  of  Barbadoes,  to  promote 
dangerous  designs  against  its  established  laws  and  customs."  Dis- 
cussions therefore  of  this  sort  became  too  unpopular  to  be  con* 
tinued.  It  was  therefore  not  till  Mr.  Steele  found,  that  he  had  no 
hope  of  assistance  from  this  Society,  and  that  he.  was  obliged  to 
depend  solely  upon  himself,  that  he  put  in  force  the  remainder  of 
his  general  plan.  He  had  already,  in  1783,  abolished  arbitrary 
-punishment  and  instituted  a  Negro- magistracy :  and  aince  that 
time  (in  178S)  he  had  adopted  the  system  oi  working  by  the 
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piece.  But  the  remaining  part  of  his  plan  went  the  length  of 
altering  the  very  condition  of  the  slaves;  and  it  is  of  this  al- 
teration, a  most  important  one  (in  1789),  that  I  am  now  to 
■peak. 

Mr.  Steele  took  the  hint  for  the  particular  mode  of  improving 
the  condition  of  his  slaves,  which  i  am  going  to  describe,  from 
the  practice  .of  our  Anglo-Saxon  ancestors  in  the  days  of  Vil- 
leinage, which,  he  says,  was  "  the  most  wise  and  excellent  mode 
of  civilizing  savage  slaves/'  There-  were  in  those  days  three  classes 
of  villeins.  The  first  or  lowest  consisted  of  villeins  in  gross,  who 
were  alienable  at  pleasure.  The  second  of  villeins  regardant,  who 
were  adscripti  glelce,  or  attached  as  freehold  property  to  the  soil. 
And  the  third  or  last,  of  copyhold  bondmen,  who  had  tenements 
of  land,  for  which  they  were  bound  to  pay  in  services.  The  vil- 
leins first  mentioned,  or  those  of  the  lowest  class,  had  all  these  gra- 
dations to  pass  through,  from  the  first  into  the  second,  and  fron* 
the  second  into  the  third,  before  they  could  become  free  men* 
This  was  the  model,  from  which  Mr.  Steele,  resolved  to  borrow, 
when  he  formed  his  plan  for  changing  the  condition  of  his  slaves. 
He  did  not,  however,  adopt  it  throughout,  but  he  chose  out  of  it 
what  he  thought  would  be  most  suitable  to  his  purpose,  and  left 
the  rest.  We  may  see  what  the  plan  was,  from  the  following  no- 
count. 

In  the  year"  1789  he  erected  his  plantations  into  manors.  It 
appears  that  the  Governor  of  Barbadoes  had  the  power  by  charter, 
with  the  consent  of  the  majority  of  the  council,  of  dividing  the 
island  into  manors,  lordships,  and  precincts,  and  of  making  free- 
holders ;  and  though  this  had  not  yet  been  done,  Mr.  Steele  hoped, 
as  a  member  of  council,  to  have  influence  sufficient  to  get  his  own 
practice  legalized  in  time.  Presuming  upon  this,  he  registered  in 
the  manor-book  all  hir  adult  male  slaves  as  copyholders.  He  then 
gave  them  separate  tenements  of  lands,  which  they  were  to  oc- 
cupy, and  upon  which  they  were  to  raise  whatever  they  might 
think  most  advantageous.  These  tenements  consisted  of  half  an 
acre  of  plantahle  and  productive  land  to  each  adult,  a  quantity 
supposed  to  be  sufficient  with  industry  to  furnish  him  and  his  fa- 
mily with  provision  and  clothing.  The  tenements  were  made 
descendible  to  the  heirs  of  the  occupiers  or  copyholders,  that  is, 
to  their  children  on  the  plantations  ;  for  no  part  of  the  succession 
was  to  go  out  of  the  plantations  to  the  issue  of  any  foreign  wife, 
and,  in  ease  of  no  such  heirs,  they  were  to  fall  in  to  the  lord  to  be 
re-granted  according  to  his  discretion.  It  was  also  inscribed  that 
any  one  of  the  copyholders,  who  would  not  perform  his  services 
to  the  manor  (the  refractory  and  others),  was  to  forfeit  his  tene- 
ment and  his  privileged  rank,  and  logo  back  to  the  steteof  villein 
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in  gross,  and  to  be  subject  to  corporal  punishment  aft  before* 
"  Thus//  says  Mr.  Steele,  "  we  run  no  risk  whatever  in  making 
the  experiment  by  giving  such  copyhold-tenements  to  ail  our  well* 
deserving  Negroes;  and  to  all  in  general,  when  they  appear  to  be 
worthy  of  that  favour." 

Matters  having  been  adjusted  so  far,  Mr.  Steele  introduced  the 
practice  of  rent  and  wages.  He  put  an'  annual  rent  upon  each 
tenement,  which  he  valued  at  so  many  days'  labour.  He  set  a 
rent  also  upon  personal  service,  as  due  by  the  copyholder  to  his 
master  in  his  former  quality  of  slave,  seeing  that  his  master  or  pre* 
decessor  had  purchased  a  property  in  him,  and  this  he  valued  in 
the  same  manner.  He  then  added  the  two  rents  together,  making 
so  many  days4  work  altogether,  and  estimated  them  in  the  current 
money  of  the  time.  Having  done  this,  he  fixed  the  daily  wages  or 
pay  to  be  received  by  the  copyholders  for  the  work  which  they 
were  to  do.  They  were  to  work  260  days  in  the  year  for  hi  ft*, 
and  to  have  48  besides  Sundays  for  themselves.  He  reduced 
these  days1  work  also  to  current  money.  These  wages  he  fixed 
at  such  a  rate,  that  "  they  should  be  more  than  equivalent  to  the 
rent  of  their  copyholds  and  the  rent  of  their  personal  services  when 
put  together,  in  order  to  hold  out  to  them  an  evident  and  profit- 
able incentive  to  their  industry."  It.  appear*  that  the  rent  of  the 
tenement,  half  an  acre,  was  fixed  at  the  rate  of  3//  currency,  or 
between  forty  and  fifty  shillings  sterling  per  acre,  and  the  wages 
for  a  man  belonging  to  the  first  gang  at  7\d.  currency  or  6d.  stee- 
ling per  day.  '  As  tb  the  rent  for  the  personal  services,  it  is  not 
mentioned. " 

With  respect  to  labour  and  things  connected  with  it,  Mr.  Steele 
entered  the  following  among  the  local  laws  in  the  couri-roll  of  the 
tenants  and  tenements*.  The-  copyholders  were  not  to  work  for 
other  masters  without  the  leave  of*  the  lord.  They  were  to  work 
ten  hours  per  day.  If  they  worked  over  and  above  that  time,  they 
were  to  be  paid  for  every  hour  a  tenth  part  of  their  daily  wages, 
and  they  were  also  to  forfeit  a  tenth  for  every  hour  they  were  ab- 
sent or  deficient  in  the  work  of  the  day.  AU<  sorts  of  work,  how- 
ever, were  to  be  reduced,  as  far  as  it  could  be  done  by  observa- 
tion and  estimation,  to  equitable  task  work.  Hoes  were  to  be 
furnished  to  the  copyholders  iti  the  first  instance ;  but  they  were  to 
renew  them,  when  worn  out,  at  their  own  expense.  The  other 
tools  were  to  be  lent  them,  but  to  be  returned  to  the  store-keeper 
at  night,  or  to  be  paid  for  in  default  of  so  doing.  Mr.  Steele  was 
to  continue  the  hospital  and  mectytat  attendance  at  his  own  expense 
as  before. 

-  Mr.  Steele,  having  now  rent  to  receive  and  wages  to  pay,  was 
dbKgtod  to  settle  a  new  mode  of  accounting  between  the  plantation 
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and  the  labourers.'  "  He  brought,  therefore,  ait  the  minor  crops 
of  the  plantation,  such  as  com,  grain  of  all  sorts,  yams,  eddoes* 
besides  rum  and  molasses,  into  a  regular  cash  account  by  weight 
and  measure,  which  he  charged  to  the  copyhold -storekeeper  at 
market  prices  of  the  current  time,  and  the  storekeeper  paid  them 
at  the  same  prices  to  such  of  the  copyholders  as  called  for  them  in 
part  of  wages,  in  whose  option  it  was  to  take  either  cash  or  goods, 
according  to  their  earnings,  to  answer  all  their  wants.  Rice,  salt, 
•alt  fish,  barrelled  pork,  Cork  butter,  flour,  bread,  biscuit,  candles, 
tobacco  and  pipes,  and  all  species  of  clothing,  were  provided  ami 
furnished  from  the  store  at  the  lowest  market  prices.  An  account 
of  what  was  paid  for  daily  subsistence,  and  of  what  stood  in  thet 
arrears  to  answer  the  rents  of  their  lands,  the  fines  and  forfeitures 
for  delinquencies,  their  head-levy,  and  all  other  casual  demands, 
was  accurately  kept  in  columns  with  great  simplicity,  and  in  books, 
which  checked  each  other." 

Such  was  the  plan  of  Mr.  Steele,  and  I  have  the  pleasure  of 
being  able  to  announce,  that  the  result  of  it  was  highly  satisfactory 
to  himself.  In  the  year  1788,  when  only  the  first  and  second  part 
of  it  had  been  reduced  to  practice,  he  spoke  of  it  thus : — "  A  plan- 
tation," says  he,  "  of  between  seven  and  eight  hundred  acres  has 
been  governed  by  fixed  laws  and  a  Negro-court  for  about  Jive  years 
with  great  success. .  In  this  plantation  no  overseer  or  white  servant 
is  allowed  to  lift  his  hand  against  a  Negro,  nor  can  he  arbitrarily 
order  a  punishment.  Fixed  laws  and  a  court  or  jury  of  their  peers 
keep  all  in  order  without  the  ill  effect  of  sudden  and  intemperate 
passions/9  And  in  the  year  1790,  about  a  year  after  the  last  part 
of  his  plan  had  been  put'to  trial,  he  says  in  a  letter  to  Dr.  Dickson, 
"  My  copyholders  have  succeeded  beyond  my  expectation."  This 
was  his  last  letter  to  that  gentleman,  for  he  died  in  the  beginning 
of  the  next  year.  Mr.  Steele  went  over  to  Barbadoes,  as  I  have 
said  before,  in  the  year  1780,  and  he  was  then  in  the  eightieth 
year  of  his  age.  He  began  his  humane  and  glorious  work  in  1783, 
and  he  finished  it  in  1789.  It  took  him,  therefore,  six  years  to 
bring  his  Negroes  to  the  state  of  vassalage  described,  or  to  that 
state  from  whence  he  was  sure  that  they  might  be  transferred  with- 
out danger,  in  no  distant  time,  to  the  rank  of  freemen,  if  it  should 
be  thought  desirable.  He  lived  one  year  afterwards  to  witness 
the  success  of  his  labours.  He  had  accomplished)  therefore,  all 
he  wished,  and  he  died  in  the  year  1791,  in  the  ninety-first  year  of 
his  age. 

It  may  be  proper  now,  and  indeed  useful  to  the  causa  which  I 
advocate,  to  stop  for  a  moment,  just  to  observe  the  similarity  of 
sentiment  of  two  great  men,  quite  unknown  to  each  other ;  on  e  of 
whom  (Mr,  Steele)  was  concerned  in  preparing  Negro-slaves  for 
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freedom,  and  the  other  (Toussaint)  in  devising  the  beat  mode  of 
managing  them  after  they  had  been  suddenly  made  free. 

It  appears,  first,  that  they  were  both  agreed  in  this  point,  viz* 
that  the  first  step  to  be  taken  in  either  case,  was  the  total  abolition 
of  arbitrary  punishment. 

It  appears,  secondly,  that  they  were  nevertheless  both  agreed 
again. as  to  the  necessity  of  punishing  delinquents,  but  that  they 
adopted  different  ways  of  bringing  them  to  justice.  Toussaint  re* 
ferred  them  to  magistrates,  but  Mr.  Steele  to  a  Negro-court.  I 
should  prefer  the  latter  expedient j  first,  because  a  Negro-court  may 
be  always  at  hand,  whereas  magistrates  may  live  at  a  distance  from 
the  plantations^  and  not  be  always  at  home.  Secondly,  because 
the  holding  of  a  Negro-court  would  give  consequence  to  those  Ne- 
groes who  should  compose  it,  not  only  in  their  own  eyes  but  in  the 
eyes  of  others ;  and  everything,  that  might  elevate  the  Black  cha- 
racter, would  be  useful  to  those  who  -were  on  the  road  to  emanci- 
pation ;  and,  lastly,  because  there  must  be  something  satisfactory 
and  consoling  to  the  accused  to  be  tried  by  their  peers. 

It  appears,  thirdly,  that  both  of  them  were  agreed  again  in  the 
principle  of  making  the  Negroes,  in  either  case,  adscripti  glebe? ,  or 
attached  to  the  soil,  though  they  might  differ  as  to  the  length  of 
time  of  such  ascription. 

And  it  appears,  lastly,  that  they  were  agreed  in  another,  and  this 
the  only  remaining  point,  viz.  on  the  necessity  of  holding  out  a 
stimulus  to  either,  so  as  to  excite  in  them  a  very  superior  spirit  of 
industry  to  any  they  had  known  before.  They  resorted,  however, 
to  different  means  to  effect  this.  \  Toussaint  gave  the  labourers  one 
fourth  of  the  produce  of  the  land,  deducting  their  personal"  ex- 
penses. Mr.  Steele,  on  the  other  hand,  gave  them  daily  wages. 
The  plan  of  Mr.  Steele  seems  most  consonant  to  sound  principle 
and  to  the  English  practice. 

But  to  return.  It  is  possible  that  some  objector  may  argue 
thus :— "The  case  of  Mr.  Steele  is  not  a  complete  precedent,  be- 
cause his  slaves  were  never  fully  emancipated.  He  had  brought 
them  only  to  the  threshold  of  liberty,  but  no  further.  They  were 
only  copyholders,  but  not  free  men**  To  this  I  reply,  first,  That 
Mr.  Steele  accomplished  all  that  he  ever  aimed  at.  I  have  his 
own  words  for  saying,  that  so  long  as  the  present  iniquitous  slave 
laws,  and'  the  distinction  of  colour,  should  exist,  it  would  be  im- 
prudent to  go  further.  I  reply  again,  That  the  partizans  of  eman- 
cipation would  be  happy  indeed,  if  they  could  see  the  day  when 
our  West  Indian  slaves  should  arrive  at  the  rank  and  condition  of 
•  the  copyholders  of  Mr.  Steele.  The  freedom  which  they  desire 
they  believe  to  be  compatible  with  the  joint  interest  of  the  master 
and  the  slave.  At  the  same  time  they  maintain,  that  the  copy- 
holders 


holders  of  Mr.  Steele  had  been  brought  so  near  to  the  condition 
of  free  men,  that  a  removal  from  one  into  the  other,  after  a  certain 
time,  seemed  more  like  a  thing  of  course  than  a  matter  to  be  at- 
tended either  with  difficulty  or  danger.  Their  moral  character 
must  have  improved,  if  they  had  ceased  for  seven  years  %o  feel 
themselves  degraded  by  arbitrary  punishment,  they  must  have  ac- 
quired some  little  independence  of  mind.  If  they  had  been  paid 
for  their  labour,  they  must  have  acquired  something  like  a  spirit  of 
industry.  If  they  had  been  made  to  pay  rent  for  their  cottage  and 
land,  and  to  maintain  themselves,  they  must  have  been  made  to 
look  beforehand,  to  think  Jor  themselves  and  families  from  day  to 
day ',  and  to  provide  against  the  future  ;  all  which  operations  of  the 
mind  are  the  characteristics  only  of  free  men.  The  ease,  therefore, 
of  Mr.  Steele  is  most  important  and  precious:  for  it  shows  us, 
first,  that  the  emancipation,  which  we  seek,  is  a  thing  which  may 
be  effected.  The  plan  of  Mr.  Steele  was  put  in  force  in  a  British 
Island,  and  that,  which  was  done  in  one  British  Island,  may,  under 
similar  circumstances,  be  done  again  in  the  same,  as  well  as  man- 
other.  It  shows  us,  too,  how  this  emancipation  may  be  brought 
about.  The  process  is  so  clearly  detailed,  that  any  one  may  fol- 
low it.  It  is  also  a  case  for  encouragement,  inasmuch  as  it  was 
attended  with  success. 

I  have  now  considered  no  less  than  six  cases  of  slaves  emanci- 
pated in  bodies,  and  a  seventh,  of  slaves  who  were  led  up  to  the 
very  threshold  of  freedom,  comprehending  altogether  not  less  than 
between  five  and  six  hundred  thousand  persons;  and  I  have  con- 
sidered also  all  the  objections  that  could  be  reasonably  advanced 
against  them.  The  result  is  a  belief  on  my  part,  that  emancipa- 
tion is  not  only  practicable,  hut  that  it  is  practicable  without 
danger.  The  slaves,  whose  cases  I  have  been  considering,  were 
resident  in  different  parts  of  the  world.  There  must  have  been, 
amongst-  such  a  vast  number,  persons  of  all  characters.  Some 
were  liberated,  who  had  been  accustomed  to  the  use  of  arms ; 
others  at  a  time  when  the  land  in  which  they  sojourned  was  af- 
flicted with  civil  and  foreign  wars ;  others  again  suddenly,  and 
with  all  the  vicious  habits  of  slavery  upon  them.  And  yet,  under 
all  these  disadvantageous  circumstances,  I  find  them  all,  without 
exception,  yielding  themselves  to  the  will  of  their  superiors,  so  as 
to  be  brought  by  them  with  as  much  ease  and  certeimty  into  the 
form  intended  for  them9  as  clay  in  the  hands  of  the  potter  is  fa- 
shioned to  his  own  model.  But,  if  this  be  so,  i  think  I  should  he 
chargeable  with  a  want  of  common  sense,  were  I  to  doubt  for  a 
moment,  that  emancipation  uas  practicable  ;  and  I  am  not  sure 
that  I  should  not  benexposed  to  the  same  charge,  were  I  to  doubt, 
that  emancipation  was  practicable  without  danger.     For  I  have 

not 


not  been  able  to  discover  (and  it  is  most  remarkable)  a  single 
failure  hi  any  of  the  cases  which  have  been  produced.  I  have 
not  heard  throughout  this  vast  mass  of  emancipated  persons  of  a 
single  instance  of  bad  behaviour,  not  even  of  a  refusal  to  work,  or 
of  disobedience  to  orders.  Much  less  have  I  heard  of  frightful 
commotions,  or  massacres,  or  of  revenge  for  *  past  iujuries,  even 
when  they  had  it  amply  in  their  power.  In  fact,  the  Negro  cha- 
racter is  malleable  at  the  European  will.  There  is,  as  I  have  ob- 
served before,  a  singular  pliability  in  the  constitutional  temper  of 
the  Negroes,  and  they  have  besides  a  quick  sense  of  their  own  in- 
terest, which  influences  their  conduct.  I  am  convinced,  that 
West  India  masters  may  do  what  they  will  with  their  slaves;  and 
that  they  may  lead  them  through  any  changes  they  please,  and 
with  perfect  safety  to  themselves,  if  they  will  only  make  the  slaves 
understand  that  they  are  to  be  benefited  thereby. 

Having  now  established,  I  hope,  two  of  my  point8,-~  first,  that 
emancipation  is  practicable,  and,  secondly,  that  it  is  practicable 
Wtkoui  danger,— *\  proceed  to  show  the  probability  that  it  would 
be  attended  with  profit  to  those  planters  who  should  adopt  it.  I 
return,  therefore,  to  the  case  of  Mr.  Steele. 
1  I  shall  begin  by  quoting  the  following  expressions  of  Mr. 
Steele :  "  I  have  employed  and  amused  myself,"  says  he,  "  by 
introducing  an  entire  new  mode  of  governing  my  owu  slaves,  for 
their  happiness,  and  also  for  my  own  profit."     It  appears  then, 

-  that  Mr.  Steele's  new  method  of  management  was  profitable.     Let 
us  now  try  to  make  out  from  his  own  account,  of  what  these  profits 

'  consisted. 

Mr.  Steele  informs  us,  that  his  superintendant  had  obliged  him 
to  hire  all  his  holing  at  3/.  currency,  or  21.  2s.  \0d.  sterling,  per 
acre.  He  was  very  much  displeased  at  these  repeated  charges ; 
and  then  it  was,  that  he  put  to  trial,  as  I  have  before  related,  the 
question  whether  he  could  not  obtain-  the  labour  of  his  Negroes 
by  voluntary  means,  instead  of  by  the  old  method  of  violence. 
He  made,  therefore,  an  attempt. to  introduce  task- work,  or  labour 
with  a  promised  premium  for  extraordinary  efforts,  upon  his  estate*. 
He  gave  his  Negroes  a  small  pecuniary  reward  over  and  above 
the  usual  allowances,  and  the  consequence  was,  as  he  himself 
says,  that  '♦  the  poorest,  feeblest,  and  by  character  the  most  indolent 
Negroes  of  the  whole  gang,  cheerfully  performed  the  holing  of  his 
land,  generally  said  to  be  the  most  laborious  work,  for  less  than  a 

fotirth  part  of  the  stated  price  paid  to  the  undertakers  for  holing/* 
This  experiment  I  have  detailed  above.  After  this  he  continued 
the  practice  of  task -work  for  a  premium.  He  describes  the  opera- 
tion of  such  a  system  upon  the  minds  of  his  Negroes  in  the  fol- 
lowing wortis  i  "  According  to  the  vulgar  mode  of  governing 
*  Negro- 
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Negro-slaves,  they  feel  only  the  desponding  fear  of  punishment  for 
doing  less  than  they  ought,  without  being  sensible  that  the  settled 
allowance  of  food  and  clothing  is  given,  and  should  be  accepted, 
as  a  reward  for  doing  well,  while  in  task-work  the  expectation  of 
winning  the  reward,  and  the  fear  of  losing  it,  have  a  double  opera- 
tion to  exert  their  endeavours/.9  Mr.  Steele  was  benefited  in  an- 
other point  of  view  by  this  new  practice.  "  He  was  clearly  con* 
viuced,  that  saving  time,  by  doing  in  one  day  as  much  as  would 
otherwise  require  three  days,  was  worth  more  than  double  the  pre-, 
mium,  the  timely  effects  on  vegetation  being  critical."  He  found 
also  to  his  satisfaction,  that "  during  all  the  operations  under  the 
premium  there  were  no  disorders,  no  crowding  to  the  sick- house,  aa 
before." 

This  account  shows  clearly  how  Mr.  Steele  made  a  pert  of  his 
profits.  These  profits  consisted  first  of  a  saving  of  expense  in  his 
husbandry,  which  saving  was  not  made  by  others.  He  had  his 
land  holed  at  one-fourth  of  the  usual  rent.  Let  us  apply  this  to 
all  the  other  operations  of  husbandry,  such   as  weeding,  deep 

*  hoeing)  &c.  in  a  large  farm  of  nearly  eight  hundred  acres,  and  we 

•  shall  see  how  considerable  the  savings  would  be  in  one  year.  His 
Negroes  again  did  not  counterfeit  sickness  as  before,  in  order  to 
be  excused  from  labour,  but  rather  wished  to  labour  An  order  to 
obtain  the  reward.  There  was,  therefore,  no  crowding*  to  the 
hospitals.  This  constituted  a  second  source  of  saving  ;  for  they 
who  were  in  the  hospitals  were  maintained  by  Mr.  Steele  without 
earning  any  thing,  while  they  who  were  working  in  the  field  left 
to  their  master  in  their  work,  when  they  went  home  at  night,  a 
value  superior  to  that  which  they  had  received  from  him  for  their 
day's  labour  But  there  was  another  saving  of  equal  importance, 
which  Mr.  Steele  calls  a  saving  of  time,,  but  which  he  might  with 
more  propriety  haye  called  a  saving  of  seasoti.  This  saving  of 
seasop,  he  says,  was  worth  more  than  double  the  premium  ;  and  so 
it  might  easily  have  been.  There  are  soils,  every  farmer  knows, 
which  are  so  constituted,  that  if  you  miss  your  day,  you  miss  your 
season  ;  and,  if  vou  miss  your  season,  you  lose  probably  half  your 
crop.  The  saving,  therefore,  of  the  season,  by  having  a  whole 
crop  instead  of  half  a  one,  was  a  third  source  of  saving  of  money. 
Now  let  us  put  all  these  sfcvings  together,  and  they  will  constitute 
a  great  saving  or  profit ;  for  as  these  savings  were  made  by  Mr. 
Steele  in  consequence  of  his  new  plan,  and  wire  t/iereforenot  made 
by  others,  they  constituted  an  extraordinary  profit  to  him  ;  or  they 
added  to  the  profit,  whatever  it  might  have  been,  which  he  used 
to  receive  from  the  estate  before  'his  new  plan  was  put  in  exe- 
cution. 

But  I  discover  other  ways  in  which  Mr.  Steele  was  benefited, 

as 
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as  I  advance  in  the  perusal  of  his  writings.  It  is  impossible  to 
overlook  the  following  passage  :  "  Now/'  says  he  (alluding  to  his 
new  system),  "  every  species  of  provisions  raised  on  the  plantations, 
or  bought  from  the  merchants,  is  charged  at  the  market-price  to 
|he  copyhold-store,  and  discharged  by  what  has  been  paid  on  the 
several  accounts  of  every  individual  bon^-slave ;  whereas  for  all 
those  species  heretofore,  I  never  saw  in  any  plantation* hook  of  my 
estates  any  account  of  what  became  of  them,  or  how  they  were 
disposed  of,  nor  of  their  value,  other  than  in  these  concise  words, 
they  were  given  in  allowance  to- the  Negroes  and  stock.  Every  year, 
for  six  years  past,  this  great  plantation  has  bought  several  hundred 
bushels  of  corn,  and  was  scanty  in  all  ground-provisions,  our  pro- 
duce always  falling  short.  *This  year,  1790,  since  the  establishment 
of  copyholders,  though  several  acres  less  were  planted  last  year  in 
Guinea  corn  than  usual,  yet  we  have  been  able  to  sell  several  hun- 
dred bushels  at  a  high  price,  aud  we  have  still  a  great  stock  in  hand* 
I  can  place  this  saving  to  no  other  account,  than  that  there  is  now 
an  exact  account  kept  by  all  produce  being  paid  as  cash  to  the 
bond-slaves ;  and  also  as  all  our  watchmen  are  obliged  to  pay  for  all 
losses  that  happen  on  their  watch,  they  have  found  it  their  interest 
to  look  well  to  their  charge ;  and  consequently  that  we  have  had  much 
less  stolen  from  us  than  before  this  new  government  took  place." 

Here  then  we  have  seen  another  considerable  source  of  saving 
to  Mr.  Steele,  namely,  that  he  was  not  obliged  to  purchase  any  corn 
for  his  slaves  as  formerly.  My  readers  will  be  able  to  judge  bet* 
ter  of  this  saving,  when  I  inform  them  of  what  has  been  the 
wretched  policy  of  many  of  our  planters  in  this  department  of  their 
concerns.  Look  over  their  farming  memoranda,  and  you  will  see 
sugar,  sugar,  sugar,  in  every  page ;  but  you  may  turn  over  leaf 
after  leaf,  before  you  will  find  the^vords  provision  grounds.  By 
means  of  this  wretched  policy,  slaves  have  often  suffered  most  grie- 
vously. Some  of  them  have  been  half-starved.  Starvation,  too, 
has  brought  on  disorders  which  have  ultimately  terminated  in  their 
death.  Hence  their  masters  have  suffered  losses,  besides  the  ex* 
pense  incurred  in  buying  what  they  ought  to  have  raised  upon 
their  own  estates,  and  this  perhaps  at  a  dear  market :  and  in  this 
wretched  predicament  Mr.  Steele  appears  to  have  been  placed 
when  he  first  went  to  Barbadoes.  His  slaves,  he  tells  us,  had 
been  reduced  in  number  by  bad  management.  Even  for  six  years 
afterwards  he*  had  been  obliged  to  buy  several  hundred  bushels  of 
corn  :  but  in  the  year  1790  he  had  sold  several  hundred  bushels 
at  a  high  price,  and  had  still  a  great  stock  on  hand.  And  to  what 
was  all  this  owing?  Not  to  an  exact  account  kept  at  the  store 
(for  some  may  have  so  misunderstood  Mr.  Steele) ;  for  how  could 
an  exact  accouut  kept  there,  have  occasioned  an  increase  in  the 

produce 
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produce  of  the  earth  ?  but,  as  Mr.  Steele  himself  says,  to  the  esta- 
blishment of  his  copyholdtrs^  to  the  alteration  of  the  condition  of 
his  slaves.     His  slaves  did  not  only  three  times  more  work  than 
before,  in  consequence  of  the  superior  industry  he  had  excited 
among  them ;  but  by  so  doiugy  they  were  enabled  to  put  the  corn 
Into  the  earth  three  times  more  quickly  thau  before,  or  they  were 
so  much  forwarder  in  their  other  work,  that  they  were  enabled  to 
tow  it  at  the  critical  moment,  or  so  as  to  save  the  season,  and  thus 
secure  a  full  crop,  or  a  larger  crop  on  a  less  number  of  acres,  than 
was  before  raised  upon  a  greater.    The  copyholders,  therefore, 
were  the  persons  who  increased  the  produce  of  the  earth  ;  but  the 
exact  account  kept  at  the  store  prevented  the  produce  from  being 
misapplied  as  formerly.     It  could  no  longer  be  put  down  in  the 
general  expression  of  "  given  in  allowances  to  the  Negroes  add  the 
stock ;"  but  it  was  pot  down  to  the  copyholder,  and  to  biro  only, 
who  received  it.     Thus  Mr.  Steele  saved  the  purchase  ef  a  great 
part  of  the  provisions  for  his  slaves.     He  had  formerly  a  great  deal 
to  buy  for  them,  but  now  nottyng.    On  the  contrary,  he  had  to 
sell  i'and,  as  his  slaves  were  made,  according  to  the  new  syafcejo, 
V>  maintain  themselves,  he  had  now  the  whole  produce  of  his  estate  to 
dispose  of.    The  circumstance  therefore  of  having  nothing  to  boy, 
liut  every  thing  to  sell,  constituted  another  source  of  his  profits. 
*    What  the  other  particular  profits  of  Mr.  Steele  were  I  can  no 
where  find,  neither  can  I  find  what  were  his  particular  expenses  ; 
so  as  to  be  enabled  to  strike  the  balance  in  his  favour.     Happily, 
however,  Mr.  Steele  lias  done  this  for  us  himself,  though  he  has 
not  furnished  us  with  the  items  on  either  side. — He^savs  that "  from 
the  year  1773  to  1779  (he  arrived  in  Barbadoes  in  1780),  his  stock 
had  been  so  much  reduced  by  ill  management  and  wasteful  eco- 
nomy, that  the  annual  average  net  clearance  was  little  more  than 
one  and  a  quarter  per  ant.  on  the  purchase.     In  a  second  period 
of  four  years,  in  consequence  of  the  exertion  of  an  honest  and  able 
manager,  (though  with  a  further  reduction  of  the  stock,  and  indod- 
itig  the  loss  from  the  great  hurricane,)  the  annual  average  income 
was  brought  to  clear  a  little  above  two  per  cent ;  but  in  a  third  pe- 
riod of  three  years,  from  1784  to  1766  inclusive,  since  the  new  mode 
of  governing  the  Negroes ,  (besides  increasing  the  stock  and  laving 
out  large  sums  annually  in  adding  necessary  works,  and  in  repairs 
of  the  damages  by  the  great  hurricane,)  the  estate  has  cleared  very 
near/ot/r  and  a  quarter  per  cent. ;  that  is,  its  annual  average  clear- 
ance in  each  of  these  three  periods,  was  in  this  proportion  ;.  for 
every  100/.  annually  cleared  in  the  first  period  the  annual  average 
clearance  in  the  secoud  period  was  158/.  10s.,  and  in  the  third  pe- 
riod was  345/.  6s.  8d."  This  is  the  statement  given  by  Mr.  Steele, 
and  a  most  important  one  it  is;  for  if  we  compare  what  the  estate 
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bad  cleared  in  the  first,  with  what  it  had  cleared  in  the  last  of  these 
periods,  and  have  recourse  to  figures,  we  shall  find  that  Mr.  Steele 
had  more  titan  tripled  the  income  of  it,  in  consequence -of  his  new 
management,  during  his  residence  in  Barbadoes.  And  this  is  in 
fact  what  he  says  himself  in  words  at. full  length,  in  his  answer  to 
the  17th  question  proposed  to  him  by  the  Committee  of  the  Privy* 
council  on  the  affairs  of  the  slave  trade.  *  In  a  plantation*"  says  he, 
."  of  200  slaves  in  June  1780,  consisting  of  90  men,  82  women,  56 
boys,  and  60  girls,  though  under  the  exertions  of  an  able  and  ho- 
nest manager,  there  were  only  15  birth*,  and  no  less  than  57  deaths, 
in  three  years  and  three  months.  An  alteration  was  made  in  the  • 
mode  of  governing  the  slaves.  The  whips  were  taken  from  all  the 
white  servants.  All  arbitrary  punishments  were  abolished,  and  all, 
offences  were  tried  and  sentence  passed  by  a  Negro  court.  In  four 
•years  aad  three  months  after  this  change  of  government,  there  were 
44  births,  and  only  4 1  deaths,  of  which  ten  deaths  were  of  super- 
annuated men  and  women,  some  above  80  years  old.  But  in  the 
same  interval  the  anuual  net  clearance  of  the  estate  was  above  three 
lime*  more  than  it  had  been  for  ten  years  before  !  !1" 

Dr.  Dickson,  the  editor  of  Mr.  Steele,  mentions  these  profits 
also,  and  iu  the  same  terms,  and  connects  them  with  an  eulogium 
on  Mr.  Steele,  which  is  worthy  of  our  attention.  "  Mr.  Steele," 
says  he,  "  saw  that  the  Negroes,  like  all  other  human  beings,  were 
to  be  stimulated  to  permanent  exertion  only  by  a  sense  of  their  pwn 
interests  in  providing  for  their  ow%jt»nta  and  those  of  their  off- 
spring. He  therefore  tried  rewards^>mi\ch  immediately  roused  the 
most  indolent  to  exertion.  His  experiments  ended  iu  regular  wages, 
which  the  industry  he  had  excited  amoug  his  whole  gang  enabled 
him  to  pay.  Here  was  a  natural,  efficient,  and  profitable  reciprocity 
of  interests..  His  people  became  contented  \  his  mind  was  freed 
from  that  perpetual  vexation,  and  that  load  of.  anxiety,  which  are 
inseparable  from  the  vulgar  system,  and  iu  little  more  than  four 
.years  the  annual  net  clearance  of  his  property  was  more  than  tri- 
pled" Again  in  another  part  of  the  work,  "  Mr.  Steele's  plan  may 
no  doubt  receive  some  improvements,  which  his  great  age  obliged 
liim  to  decline  " — "  but  it  is  perfect  as  far  as  it  goes.  To  advance 
above  $00  field-negroes,  who  had  never  before  moved  without  the 
whip,  to  a  slate  nearly  resembling  that  of  contented,  honest,  and  in- 
dustrious servants,  and,  after  paying  for  their  labour,  to  triple  in  a 
few  years  the  annual  net  clearance  of  the  estate, — these,  I  say,  were 
great  achievements  for  an  aged  man  in  an  untried  field  of  improver 
inent,  preoccupied  by  inveterate  vulgar  prejudice.  He  has  indeed 
accomplished  all  that  was  really  doubtful  or  difficult  in  the  under- 
-  taking,  and,  perhaps  all  that  is  at  present  desirable  either  for  owner 
or  slave ;  for  he  has  ascertained  as  a  fact,  what  was  before  only 
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known  to  the  learned  as  a  theory,  and  to  practical  men  as  a  para- 
dox, that  the  paying  of  slaves  far  their  labour  does  actually  produce 
a  very  great  profit  to  their  owners*9 

1  have  now  proved  (as  far  as  the  plan*  of  Mr.  Steele  is  con- 
cerned) my  third  proposition,  or  the  probability  that  emancipation 
would  promote  the  interests  of  those  who  should  adopt  it ;  but  as  I 
know  of  no*  other  estate  similarly  circumstanced  with  that  of  Mr. 
Steele,  that  is,  where  emancipation'  has  been  tried,  and  where  a  de- 
tailed result  of  it  has  been  made  known,  I  cannot  confirm  it  by 
other  similar  examples.  I  must  have  recourse,  therefore,  to  some 
new  species  of  proof.  Now  it  is  an  old  maxim,  as  old  as  the  days 
of  Pliny  and  Columella,  and  confirmed  by  Dr.  Adam  Smith,  and 
all  the  modern  writers  on  political  economy,  that  the  labour  of  free 
men  is  cheaper  than  the  labour  of  slaves.  If  therefore  I  should 
be  able  to  show  that  this  maxim  would  be  true  if  applied  to  all  the 
operations  and  demands  of  West  Indian  agriculture,  I  should  be 
able  to  establish  my  proposition  on  a  new  ground :  for  it  requires 
no  great  acuteness  to  infer,  that,  if  it  be  cheaper  to  employ  free 
men  than  slaves  in  the  cultivation  of  our  islands,  emancipation 
would  be  a  profitable  process. 

I  shall  show,  then,  that  the  old  maxim  just  mentioned  is  true, 
when  applied  to  the  ease  in  our  own  islands,  first,  by  establishing 
the  fact  that  free  men,  people  of  colour,  in  the  East  todies,  are 
employed  in  precisely  the  same  concerns  (the  cultivation  of  the  cane 
and  the  making  of  sugar)  a#ffce  slaves  in  the  West,  and  that  they 
are  employed  at  a  cheaper  rtfte^  The  testimony  of  Henry  Botharo, 
Esq.  will  be  quite  sufficient  for  this  point.  That  gentleman  resi- 
ded for  some  time  in  the  East  Indies,  where  he  became  acquainted 
with  the  business  of  a  sugar  estate.  In  the  year  1770  he  quitted 
the  East  for  the  West.  His  object  was  to  settle  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  world,  if  it  should  be  found  desirable  so  to  do.  For  this 
purpose  he  visited  all  the  West  Indian  islands,  both  English  and 
French,  in  about  two  years.  He  became  during  this  time  a  planter, 
though  lie  did  not  continue  long  in  this  situation ;  and  he  superin- 
tended also  Messrs.  Bosauquets'  and  J.  Fatio's  sugar-plantation 
in  their  partners'  absence.  Finding  at  length  the  unprofitable  way 
in  which  the  West  Indian  planters  conducted  their  concerns,  he 
returned  to  the  East  Indies  in  1776,  and  established  sugar-works 

*  It  is  much  to  be  feared  that  this  beautiful  order  of  things  was  broken  up 
after  Mr.  Steele's  death  by  his  successors,  either  through  their  own  prejudices, 
or  their  unwillingness  or  inability  to  stand  against  the  scoff*  and  prejudices  of 
Others.  It  may  be  happy,  however,  for  thousands  now  in  slavery,  that  Mr. 
8teele  lived  to  accomplish  his  plan.  The  constituent  parts  and  result  of  it 
T>eing  known,  a  fine  example  is  shown  to  those  who  may  be  desirous  of  trying 
emancipation. 
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at  ftthtoolen  on  his  own  account.     Being  in  London  in  the  year 
1789*  when  a  committee  of  privy  council  was  sitting  to  examine 
into  the  question  of  the  slave  trade,  he  delivered  a  paper  to  the 
board  on  the  mode  of  cultivating  a  sugar  plantation  in  the  East  In* 
dies ;  and-  this  paper  being  thought  of  great  importance,  he  was 
summoned  afterwards  in   1791  by  a  committee  of  the*  House  of 
Commons,  and  was  examined  personally  upon  it. 
-    It  is  very  reriarkable  that  the  very  first  sentence  in  this  paper 
announced  the  fact  at  once,  that  "  sugar,  better  and  cheaper  than 
that  in  the  West  Indian  islands,  was  produced  by  free  men"        x 
Mr.  Botham  then  explained  the  simple,  process  of  making  sugar 
in  the  East.     "  A  proprietor,  generally  a  Dutchman,  used  to  let 
his  estate,  s^y  300  acres  or  more,  with  proper  buildings  upon  it, 
to  a  Chinese,  who  lived  upon  it  and  superintended  it,  and  who  re- 
let it  to  free  men  in  parcels  of  50  or  60  acres,  on  condition  that  they 
should  plant  it  in  canes  for  so  much  for  every  pecul,  1331bs.,  of 
sugar  produced.     This  superintendant  hired  people  from  the  ad- 
jacent villages  to  take  off  his  crop.    One  lot  of  task-ifien  with  their 
carts  and  buffaloes  cut  the  canes,  carried  them  to  the  mill,  and 
ground  them.     A  second  set  boiled  them,  and  a  third  clayed  and 
basketed  them  for  market  at  so  much  per  pecul.     Thus  the  renter 
knew  with  certainty  what  every  pecul  would  cost  him,  and  he  in- 
curred no  unnecessary  expense ;  for,  when  the  crop  was  over,  the 
task*  men  returned  home.     By  dividing  the  labour  in  this  manner, 
it  was  better  and  cheaper  done." 

Mr.  Botham  detailed  next  the  improved  method  of  making  sugar 
in  Batavia,  which  we  have  not  room  to  insert  here.  We  may  just 
state,  however,  that  the  persona  concerned  in  it  never  made  spirits 
on  the  sugar  estates.  The  molasses  and  skimmings  were  sent  for 
sale  to  Batavia,  where  one  distillery  might  buy  the  produce  of  a 
hundred  estates.  Here,  again,  was  a  vast  saving,  says  Mr.  Botham, 
-  "  there  was  not,  as  in  the  West  Indies,  a  distillery  for  each 
estate." 

He  then  proceeded  to  make  a  comparison  between  the  agricul- 
tural system  of  the  two  countries.  "  The  cane  was  cultivated  to 
the  utmost  perfection  in  Batavia,  whereas  the  culture  of  it  in  the 
West  Indies  was  but  in  its  infancy.  The  hoe  was  scarcely  used  in 
the  East,  whereas  it  was  almost  the  sole  implement  in  the  West. 
The  plough  was  used  instead  of' it  in  the  East,  as  far  as  it  could  be 
done.  Young  canes  there  were  kept  also  often  ploughed  as  a  weed- 
ing, and  the  hoe  was  kept  to  weed  round  the  plant  when  very 
young ;  but  of  this  there  was  little  need;  if  the  land  had  been  suffi- 
ciently ploughed.  When  the  cane  was  ready  to  be  earthed  up,  it 
was  done  by  a.  sort  of  shovel  made  for  the  purpose.  Two  persons 
with  this  instrument  would  earth  up  more  canes  in  a  (by  than  ten 
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Negroes  with  hoes.  The  cane-root*  were  aho  ploughed  up  iatfce 
Eatt,  whereas  they  were  dug  up  with  the  severe**  exertion  io  the 
West.  Many  alterations,"  says  Mr.  Botham,  "  are  to  be  made, 
and  expenses  and  human  labour  lessened  in  the  West.  Havmg 
experienced  the  difference  of  labourers  for  profit  and  labourers  from 
force,  I  can  assert,  that  the  savings  by  the  former  ore  very  consider- 
able." 

He  then  pointed  out  other  defects  in  the  West  Indian  manage- 
ment, and  their  remedies.  "  I  am  of  opinion,"  says  he,  "  that  the 
West  Indian  planter  should  for  Ms  own  interest  give  more  labour 
to  beast  and  less  to  man.  A  larger  portion  of  his  estate  ought  to 
be  in  pasture.  When  practicable,  canes  should  be  carried  to  the 
mill,  and  cane-tops  and  grass  to  the  stock,  in  waggons.  The  cus- 
tom of  making  a  hard-worked  Negro  get  a  bundle  of  grass  twice 
a  day -should  be  abolished,  and  in  short  a  total  change  take  place  m 
the  miserable  management  in  our  West  Indian  Islands.  By  these 
means  following  as  near  as  possible  the  East  Indian  mode,  and  con- 
solidating the  distilleries,  I  do  suppose  our  sugar-islands  might  be 
better  worked  than  they  now  are  by  two*  thirds  or  indeed  one-half 
of  the  present  force.  Let  it  be  considered  how  much  lnl»our  is  lost 
by  the  persons  overseeing  t/ie  forced  labourer,  which  is  saved  when 
he  works  for  his  own  profit.  I  have  stated  with  the  strictest  vera- 
city a  plain  matter  of  fact,  that  sugar-estates  can  be  worked  cheaper 
by  free  men  than  by  slaves  *." 

I  shall  now  show,  that  the  old  maxim,  which  has  been  men- 
tioned, is  true,  when  applied  to  the  case  of  our  West  Indian  Wand*, 
by  establishing  a  fact  of  a  very  different  kind,  viz.  that  the  slaves  in 
the  West  Indies  do  much  more  work  in  a  given  time  when  they 
work  for  themselves ',  than  when  they. work  for  their  masters.  •  But 
how,  it  will  be  said,  do  you  prove,  by  establishing  this  fact,  that  it 
would  be  cheaper  for  our  planters  to  employ  free  men  than  slaves? 
I  answer,  that,  while  the  slaves  are  working  for  themselves,  they  are 
to  be  considered,  iudeed  that  they  are,  bona  fide,  free  labourers*  In 
the  first  place,  they  have-no  driver  with  them  on  these  occasions ; 
and,  in  the  second  place,  having  all  their  earnings  to  themselves, 
they  have  that  stimulus  within  them  to  excite  industry  which  be- 
longs peculiarly  tojree  men.  What  is  it,  I  ask,  which  gives  birth 
to  industry  in  any  part  of  the  world,  seeing  that  labour  is  not  agree- 
able to  man,  but  the  stimulus  arising  from  the  hope  of  gain  ? 
What  makes  an  English  labourer  do  more  work  in  the  day  thau  a 

•  Mr.  Botham's  account  is  confirmed  incontrovertibly  by  the  fact,  that  sngSr 
made  in  the  East  Indies  can  be  brought  to  England  (though  it  has  three  times 
the  distance  to  come.,  and  of  course  three  times  the  freight  to  pay),  and  yet  be 
afforded  to  the  consumer  at  as  cheap  a  rate  as  any  that  can  be  brought  thither 
from  the  West. 
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elave,  but  the  stimuhia*arisiiig  from  the  knowledge  that  what  tie 
earns  is /or  himself  and  not  for  another }  What,  again,  makes  *fti 
English  labourer  do  much  more  work  by  the  piece  than  by  the  day, 
but  the  stimulus  arising  from  the  knowledge  that  he  may  gain 
more  by  the  former  than  by  the  latter  mode  of  work  ?  Just  so  is 
the  West  Indian  slave  situated,  when  he  is  working  for  himself, 
that  is,  when  he  knows  that  what  he  earns  is  for  his  ovm  use*  He 
has  then  the  stimulus  of  a  free  man,  and  he  is,  therefore,  during 
such  work  (though  unhappily  no  longer)  really,  arid  jn  effect,,  and 
.  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  as  much  a  free  labourer  as  any  petsou 
in  any  part  of  the  globe.  But  if  he  be  a  free  man,  while  he  is 
working  for  himself,  and  if  in  that  capacity  he  does  twice  or  thrice 
more  work  than  when  he  works  for  his  master,  it  follows,  that  it 
would  be  cheaper  for  his  master  to  employ  him  as  a  free  labourer, 
or  that  the  labour  of  free  men  in  the  West  Indies  would  be  cheaper 
thau  the  labour  of  slaves. 

That  West  Indian  slaves,  when  they  work  for  themselves,  do 
much  more  in  a  given  time  than  when  they  work  for  their  masters, 
is  a  fact  so  notorious  in  the  West  Indies,  that  no  one  who  has 
been  there  would  deny  it.  Look  at  Long's  History  of  Jamaica, 
The  Privy  Council  Report,  Gaisford's  Essay  on  the  good  Effects 
of  the  Abolition  of  the  Slave  Trade,  and  other  books.  Let  us  hear 
also  what  Dr.  Dickson,  the  editor  of  Mr.  Steele,  and  who  resided 
so  many  years  in  Barbadoes,  says  on  the  subject;  for  what  he  says  ' 
is  so  admirably  expressed  that  I  cannot  help  quoting  it :  "  The 
planters,'9  says  he,  "  do  not  take  the  right  way  to  make  human  be- 
ings put  forth  their  strength.  They  apply  main  force  where  they 
should  apply  moral  motives,  and  punishments  alone  where  rewards 
should  be  judiciously  intermixed.  They  first  beslave  their  poor 
people  with  their  cursed  whip,  and  then  stand  and  wonder  at  the 
tremour  of  their  nerves,  and  the  laxity  of  their  muscles.  And  yet, 
strange  to  tell,  those  very  men  affirm,  and  affirm  truly,  that  a  slave 
will  do  more  work  for  himself  in  an  afternoon  thau  he  can  be  made 
to  do  for  his  owner  in  a  whole  day  or  more ! "  And  did  not  the 
whole  Assembly  of  Grenada,  in  the  evidence  they  transmitted  to 
the  Privy  Council,  as  we  collect  from  the  famous  speech  of  Mr. 
Pitt  on  the  Slave  Trade  in  1791,  affirm  the  same  thing?  "  He 
(Mr.  Pitt)  would  show,"  he  said,  "  the  futility  of  the  argument  of 
his  honourable  friend.  His  honourable  friend  had  himself  admin- 
ted,  that  it  was  in  the  power  of  the  colonies  to  correct  the  various 
abuses  by  which  the  Negro  population  was  restrained.  But  they 
could  not  do  this  without  improving  the  condition  of  their  slaves, 
without  making  them  approximate  towards  the  rank  of  citixens, 
without  giving  them  some  little  interest  in  their  labour,  which  would 
occasion  them  to  work  with  the  energy  of  men.  But  now  the  As- 
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sembly  of  Grenada  had  themselves  stated,  that,  though  the  Negroes 
were  allowed  the  afternoon  of  only  one  day  ineverywetk,  they  would 
do  as  much  work  in  that  afternoon  when  employed  for  their  own 
benefit,  as  in  the  whole  day  when  employed  in  their  masters'  service. 
Now  after  this  confession  the  House  might  burn  all  his  calculations 
relative  to  the  Negro  population ;  for  if  this  population  had  not 
quite  reached  the  desirable  state  which  he  had  pointed  out,  this 
confession  had  proved  that  further  supplies  were  not  wanted.  •  A 
Negro,  if  he  worked  for  himself,  could  do  double  work.  By  an  im- 
provement then,  in  the  mode  of  labour,  the  work  in  the  islands, 
could  be  doubled.  But  if  so,  what  would  become  of  the  argument 
of  his  honourable  friend  ?  for  then  only  half  the  number  of  the 
present  labourers  were  necessary/' 

But  the  fact,  that  the  slaves  in  the  West  'Indies  do  much  more 
work  for  themselves  in  a  given  time  than  when  they  work  for  their 
masters,  may  be  established  almost  arithmetically,  if  we  will  take 
the  trouble  of  calculating  from  authentic  documents  which  present 
themselves  on  the  subject.  It  is  surprising,  when  we  look  info 
the  evidence  examined  by  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  subject 
of  the  Slave  Trade,  to  And  how  little  a  West  Indian  slave  really 
does  when  he  works  for  his  master ;  and  this  is  confessed  equally 
by  the  witnesses  on  both  sides  of  the  question.  One  of  them 
(Mr.  Francklyn)  says,  that  a  labouring  man  could  not  get  his  bread 
in  Europe  if,  he  worked  no  harder  than  a  Negro.  Another  (Mr. 
Tobin),  that  no  Negro  works  like  a  day-labourer  in  England. 
Another  (Sir  John  Dalling),  that  the  general  work  of  Negroes  is 
not  to  be  called  labour.  A  fourth  (Dr.  Jackson),  that  an  English 
labourer  does  three  times  as  much  work  as  a  Negro  in  the  West 
Indies.  Now  how  are  these  expressions  to  be  reconciled  with 
the  common  notions  in  England  of  Negro  labour  ?  for  "  to  work 
like  a  Negro"  is  a  common  phrase,  which  is  understood  to  con- 
vey the  meaning,  that  the  labour  of  the  Negroes  is  the  most  severe 
and  intolerable  that  is  known.  Oue  of  the  witnesses,  however, 
just  mentioned  explains  the  matter.  "  The  hardship,"  says  he, 
"  of  Negro  field-labour  is  more  in  the  mode  than  in  the  quantity 
done.  The  slave,  seeing  no  end  of  his  labour,  stands  over  the 
work,  and  only  throws  the  hoe  to  avoid  the  lash.  He  appears  to 
work,  without  actually  working."  The  truth  is,  that  a  Negro, 
having  no  interest  in  his  work  while  working  for  his  master,  will 
work  only  while  the  whip  is  upon  him.  I  can  no  where  make  out 
Nthe  clear  net  annual  earnings  of  a  field  Negro  on  a  sugar  planta- 
tion to  come  up  to  8/.  sterling.  Now  what  does  be  earn  in  the 
course  of  a  year  when  he  is  working  for  himself  ?  I  dare  not  repeat 
what  some  of  the  witnesses  for  the  planters  stated  to  the  House  of 
Commons,  when  representing  the  enviable  condition  of  the  slaves 
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in  the  West  Indies  ;  for  this  would  be  to  make  him  earn  more  fee 
himself  in  one  day  than  for  his  master  in  a  week.     Let  us  take  the?) 
thjf  lowest  sum  mentioned  ia  the  Book  of  Evidence.     This  is  state*} 
to  be  I4d.  sterling  per  week;  and  HA  sterling  per  week- would 
make  3/.  starling  per  year.     But  how  rrjany  days  in  the  week  does 
he  work  when  he  makes  such  'annual  earnings  ?     The  most  time* 
which  any  of  the  witnesses  gives  to  a  field-slave  for  his  own  private 
concerns,  is  every  Sunday,  and  also  every  Saturday  afternoon  in  the 
Wee^y  besides  three  holidays  in  the  year.     But  this  is  far  from  being 
the  general  account     Many  of  them  say  that  he  has  only  Sunday 
to  himself;  and  others,  that  even  Sunday  is  occasionally  trespassed 
upon  by  his  master.     It  appears,  also,  that  even  where  the  after* 
noori  is  given  him,  it  is  only  out  of  crop- time.     Now  let  us  take 
into  the  account  the  time  lost  by  slaves  in  going  backwards  and  for? 
wards  to  their  provision-grounds ;  for  though  some  of  these  are  de~  < 
scribed  as  being  only  a  stone's  throw  from  their  huts*  others  arede** 
scribed  as  being  one,  and  two,  and  three,  and  even  four  miles  off; 
and  let  us  take  into  the  account*  also,  that  Sunday  is,  by  the  .con- 
fession of  all,  the  Negro  .market  day,  on  which  alone  they  ca^ 
dispose  of  their  own  produce,  and  that  the  market  itself  .may  be 
from  on?  to  ten  or  fifteen  miles  from  their  homes,  an^l  that  they 
who  go.  there  cannot  be  working  in  their  gardens  at  the  same  tjme  j 
fxid.we  shall  find  that  there  cannot  be  on  an  average  more  than  4 
clear  three  quarters  of  a  day  in  the  week*  which,  they,  cap  call  their 
own,  and  in  which  they  can  work  for  themselves.     But  cal)  it  a 
Whole  flay,  if  you  please*  and  you  will  find  that  the  stave  does  for 
himself  in  this  one  day  more  than  a  third  of  what  he  does  for  hw 
master  in  six;  or  that  he  works  more  than  three  times harder  when 
he  ivqrksfor  himfylf  than  when  he  works  for  his  master. 
,    I  have  now  shown;  first  by  the  evidence  of.  Mr.  Botham,  aqd 
secondly  by  the  feet  of  Negroes  earning  more  in  a  given  time  when 
they  Work  in  their  own  gardens*  than   when  they' work   in  their 
master's  service*  that  the  old  maxim ■"  of  its  bekfg  cheaper  to  ?m? 
ptoy  freemen  than  slapes"  is  true,  when  applied  to  the  operations 
ana  demands,  of  Wesp  Indian.agriculture.     But  if  it  be  cheaper  ty 
employ  free  men  than  slaves  in  the  West  Indies,  then  they,;  who 
shpuld  emancipate  their  Negroes  there,  would  promote  their  inter* 
ei<  ty.  so  doing.    "  But  j  hold  !"  says  an  objector,  "  we  allow  tha$ 
their  successors  would  be  benefited,  bat  not  the  emancipatory  t^emr 
selves.    These  would  have. a  great. sacrifice. to  make.     Their  slaves 
are.  worth"  so  much  money.  :at  this  moment  5  but  they  would  lose  aM 
thU-A^atye,  if  they  vjere  to*  set  them  free.     I  reply*  and  iifdeei 
t  have  all  aloi^gv  amrmed,  that  it  is  not  proposed  to  emancipate 
the  slaves  oJ  once,,  but  to  prepare  them  for  emancipation  in  a  course 
of  years.     Mr.  Steele  did  not  make  his  slaves  entirely  free.    They 
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were  copyhold-bond  slaves.     They  were  still  his  property  :  and  they 
would,  if  he  had  lived,  have  continued  so  for  tnany*years.     They 
therefore,  who  should  emancipate,  would  lose  nothing  of  the  value 
of  their  slaves,  so  long  as  they  brought  them  only  to  the  door  of 
liberty,  but  did  not  allow  them  to  pass  through  it.     But  suppose 
they  were  to  allow  them  to  pass  through  it  and  thus  admit  them  to 
freedom,  they  would  lose  nothing  by  so  doing  ;  for  they  would  not 
admit  them  to  freedom  till  after  a  certain  period  of  years,  during 
which  I  contend  that  the  value  of  every  individual  slave  would 
have  been  reimbursed  to  them  from  the  increased  income  of  their 
estates.     Mr.  Steele,  as  we  have  seen,  more  than  tripled  the  value 
of  his  income  during  his  experiment :  I  believe  that  he  more  than 
quadrupled  it ;  for  he  says,  that  he  more  than  tripled  it,  besides  in- 
creasing  his  stock,  and  laying  out  large  sums  annually  in  adding 
necessary  works,  and  in  repairs  of  the  damage  by  the  great  hum- 
cone.     Suppose  then  a  West  India  estate  to  yield  at  this  moment 
a  net  income  of  500/.  per  annum,  this  income  would  be  increased, 
according  to  Mr.  Steele's  experience,  to  somewhere  about  1700/. 
per.  annum.    Would  not,  then,  the  surplus  beyond  the  original 
500/.,  viz.  1200/.  per  annum,  be  sufficient  to  reimburse  the  pro- 
prietor in  a  few  years  for  the  value  of  every  slave  which  he  had 
when  he  began  his  plan  of  emancipation  ?     But  he  would  be  reim- 
bursed again,  that  is,  (twice  over  on  the  whole  for  every  individual 
slave,)  from  a  new  source,  viz.  the  improved  value  of  his  land. 
It  is  a  fact  well  known  in  the  United  States,  that  a  certain  Quantity 
of  land,  or  farm,  in  full  cultivation  by  free  men,  will  fetch  twice 
more  money  than  the  same  quantity  of  land,  similarly  circum- 
stanced, in  full  cultivation  by  slaves.     Let  us  suppose,  then,  that 
the  slaves  at  present  on  any  West  Indian  plantation  are  worth 
about  as  much  as  the  land  with  the  buildings  upon  it,  to  which 
they  are  attached,  and  that  the  land  with  the  buildings  upon  it 
would  rise  to  double  its  former  value  when  cultivated  by  free  men ; 
it  follows  that  the  land  and  buildings  alone  would  be  worth  as 
much  then,  that  is,  when  worked  by  free  labourers,  as  the  land, 
buildings,  and  slaves  together  are  worth  at  the  present  time. 

I  have  now,  I  think,  pretty  well  canvassed  the  subject,  and  I 
shall  therefore  hasten  to  a  conclusion.  And  first,  I  ask  the  West 
Indians,  whether  they  think  that  they  will  be  allowed  to  carry  on 
their  present  cruel  system,  the  arbitrary  use  of  the  whip  and  the 
chain,  and  the  brutal  debasement  of  their  fellow  creatures,  Jbr  ever* 
1  say,  No ;  I  entertain  better  hopes  of  the  humanity  and  justice  of 
the  British  people.  I  am  sure  that  they  will  interfere,  and  that 
when  they  once  take  up  the  cause,  they  will  never  abandon  it  till 
they  have  obtained  their  object.  And  what  is  it,  after  all,  that  I 
have  been  proposing  in  the  course  of  the  preceding  pages  ?     Two 
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things  only,  viz.  that  the  laws  relating  to  the  slaves  may  be  revised 
by  the  British  Parliament,  so  that  they  may  be  made  (as  it  was 
always  intended)  to  accord  with,  and  not  to  be  repugnant  to,  the 
principles  of  the  British  Constitution,  and  that,  when  such  ar  evi- 
sion  shall  have  taken  place,  the  slaves  may.  be  put  into  a  slate  of 
preparation  for  emancipation ;  and  for  such  an  emancipation  as 
may  be  shown  to  be  compatible  with  the  joint  interests  of  the 
master  aud  the  slave.  Is  there  any  thing  unreasonable  in  this  pro- 
position ?  Is  it  unreasonable  to  desire  that  those  laws  should  be 
repealed,  which  are  contrary  to  the  laws  of  God  ;  or  that  the  Afri- 
cans and  their  descendants,  who  have  the  shape,  image,  intel- 
lect, feeling*,  and  affections  of  men,  should  be  treated  as  human 
beings? 

The  measure  then,  which  I  have  been  proposing,  is  not  unrea- 
sonable ;  and  I  am  confident  it  would  not  be  injurious  to  the  inter- 
ests of  the  West  Indians  themselves.  These  are  at  present,  it  is 
said,  in  great  distress ;  and  so  they  have  been  for  years ;  and  so 
they  will  still  be  (and  moreover  they  will  be  getting  worse  and 
worse)  so  long  as  they  continue  slavery.  How  can  such  a  wicked, 
such  an  ill-framed  system  succeed  ?  Has  not  the  Almighty  in  his 
moral  government  of  the  world  stamped  a  character  upon  human 
actions,  and  given  such  a  turn  to  their  operations,  that  the  balance 
should  be  ultimately  in  favour  of  virtue  ?  Has  he  not  taken  from 
those,  who  act  wickedly,  the  power  of  discerning  the  right  path  ? 
or  has  he  not  so  confounded  their  faculties,  that  they  are  for  ever 
frustrating  their  own  schemes  ?  It  is  only  to  know  the  practice  of 
our  planters  to  be  assured,  that  it  will  bring  on  difficulty  after 
difficulty,  and  loss  after  loss,  till  it  will  end  in  ruin.  If  a  man  were 
to  sit  down  and  to  try  to  invent  a  ruinous  system  of  agriculture, 
eould  he  devise  one  more  to  his  mind  than  that  which  they  have 
been  in  the  habit  of  using  ?  Let  us  look  at  some  of  the  more  strik- 
ing parts  of  this  system.  The  first  that  stares  us  in  the  face,  is 
the  unnatural  and  destructive  practice  of  forced  labour.  Here 
we  see  men  working  without  any  rational  stimulus  to  elicit  their 
exertions,  and  therefore  they  roust  -be  followed  by  drivers  with 
whips  in  their  hands.  Well  might  it  be  said  by  Mr.  Botham  to 
the  Committees  of  Privy-council  and  House  of  Commons,  "  Let 
it  be  considered,  how  much  labour  is  lost  by  the  persons  over- 
seeing the  forced  labourer,  which  is  saved  when  he  works  for  his 
own  profit ; "  and,  notwithstanding  all  the  vigilance  and  whipping 
of  these  drivers,  I  have  proved  that  the  slaves  do  more  for  them- 
selves in  an  afternoon,  than  in  a  whole  day  when  they  work  for 
their  masters.  It  was  doubtless  the  conviction  that  forced  labour 
was  unprofitable,  as  well  as  that  there  would  be  less  of  human 
sufferiug,  which  made  Mr.  Steele  take  away  the  whips  from  his 
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driven,  as  the  very  first  step  necessary  in  his  improved  system,  or 
as  the  sine  qud  non  without  which  such  a  system  could  not  properly 
be  begun ;  and  did  not  this  very  measure  alter  the  face  of  his  af- 
fairs m  point  of  profit  in  three  years  after  it  had  been  put  into 
operation?  And  here  it  must  be  observed  that,  if -ever  emanci- 
pation should  be  begun  by  our  planters,  this  must  be  (however 
they  may  dislike  to  part  with  arbitrary  power)  as  much  a  first  step 
with  them  as  it  was  with  Mr.  Steele.  Forced  labour  stands. at 
the  head  of  the  catalogue  of  those  nuisance*  belonging  to  slavery, 
which,  oppose  the  planter's  gain.  It  must  be  removed  before  any 
thing  else  can  be  done.  See  what  mischiefs  it  leads  to,  indepen- 
dently of  its  want  of  profit.  It  is  impossible  that  forced  labour 
can  be  kept  up  from  day  to  day  without  injury  to  the  constitution 
of  the  slaves ;  and  if  their  health  is  injured,  the  property  of  their 
masters  must  be  injured  also.  Forced  labour,  again,  sends  many 
of  them  to  the  sick-houses.  Here  is,  at  any  rate,  a  loss  of  their 
working  time.  But  it  drives  them  also  occasionally  to  run  away, 
and  sometimes  to  destroy  themselves.  Her*  .again  is  a  loss  of 
their  working  time,  and  of  property  into  the  bargain.  Forced  la- 
bour, then,  is  one  of  those  striking  parts  in  the  West  Indian  hus- 
bandry, in  which  we  see  a  constant  source  of  loss  to  those  who 
.adopt  it;  and  may  we  not  speak,  and  yet  with  truth,  as  unfavourably 
of  some  of  the  other  striking  parts  in  the  same  system  ?  What 
shall  we  say,  first,  to  that  injurious  disproportion  of  the  articles  of 
croppage  with  the  wants  of  the  estates,  which  makes  little  or  no 
provision  of  food  for  the  labourers  (the  very  first  to  be  cared  for), 
but  leaves  these  to  be  fed  by  article*  to  be  bought  three  thoasand 
miles  off  in  another  country,  let  the  markets  there  be  ever  so  high, 
or  the  prices  ever  so  unfavourable,  at  the  time  ?  What  shall  we 
say,  again,  to  that  obstinate  and  ruinous  attachment  to  old  customs, 
in  consequence  of  which  even  acknowledged  improvements  are 
almost  forbidden  to  be  received  ?  How  generally  has'  the  intro- 
duction of  the  plough  been  opposed  in  the  West  Indies,  though 
both  the  historians  of  Jamaica  have  recommended  the  use  of  it, 
and  though  it  has  been  proved  that  one  plough  with  two  sets  oj 
horses  to  relieve  each  other,  would  turn  up  as  much  land  in  a  day, 
as  one  hundred  Negroes  could  with  their  hoes  !  Is  not  the  hoe  also 
continued  in  earthing  up  the  canes  there,  when  Mr.  Botham 
proved,  more  than  thirty  years  ago,  that  two  men  would  do  more 
with  the  East  Indian  shovel  at  that  sort  of  work  in  a  day,  than  ten 
Negroes  with  the  former  instrument?  So  much  for  unprofitable 
instruments  of  husbandry  J  a  few  words  now  on  unprofitable  modes 
of  employment.  It  seems,  first,  little  less  than  infatuation,  to 
make  Negroes  carry  baskets  of  dung  upon  their  heads,  basket 
after  basket,  to  the  field.  I  do  not  mention  this  so  much  as  an  in- 
tolerable 
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tolerable  hardship  upon  those  who  have  to  perforin  it,  as  an  im- 
provident waste  of  strength  and  time.  Why  are  not  horses,  or 
mules,  or  oxen,  aad  carts  or  other  vehicles  of  convenience,  used 
oftener  on  such  occasions  ?  I  may  notice  also  that  cruel  and  most 
disadvantageous  mode  of  employment  of  making  Negroes  collect 
grass  for  the  cattle,  by  picking  it  by  the  hand  blade  by  blade.  Are  v 
no  artificial  grasses  to  be  found  in  our  islands,  and  is  the  existence 
of  the  scythe  unknown  there?  But  it  is 'of  no  use  to  dwell  longer 
upon  this  subject.  The  whole  system  is  a  ruinous  one  from  the 
beginning  to  the  end.  And  from  whence  does  such  a  system  arise  ? 
It  has  its  origin  in  slavery  alone.  It  is  practised  no  where  but  in 
the  land  of  ignorance  and  slavery.  Slavery  indeed,  or  rather  the 
despotism  which  supports  slavery,  has  no  compassion,  and  it  is 
one  of  its  characteristics  never  to  think  of  sparing  the  sinews  of  the 
wretched  creature  called  a  slave.  Hence  it  is  slow  to  adopt  helps, 
with  which  a  beneficent  Providence  has  furnished  us,,  by  giving 
to  man  an  inventive  faculty  for  easing  his  burthens,  or  by  submit- 
ting the  beasts  of  the  field  to  his  dominion  and  his  use,  and  it  flies 
to  expedients  wfcich  are  contrary  to  nature  and  reason.  How 
then  can  such  a  system  ever  answer  ?  Were  an  English  farmer 
to  have  recourse  to  such  a  system,  he  would  not  be  able  to.  pay  his 
rent  for  a  single  year.  If  the  planters  then  are  in  distress,  it  is 
their  own  fault.  They  may,  however,  thank  the  abolitionists  that 
they  are  not  worse  off  than  they  are  at  present. .  The  abolition  of 
the  slave  trade,  by  cutting  off  the  purchase  of  new  slaves,  has  cut 
off  one  cause  of  their  ruin  * ;  and  it  is  only  the  abolition  of  slavery 
which  can  yet  save  them*  Had  the  planters,  when  the  slave  trade 
was  abolished,  taken  immediate  measures  to  meet  the  change;  had 
they  then  revised  their  laws  and  substituted  better;  had  they  then 
put  their  slaves  into  a  state  xrf  preparation  for  emancipation, — in 
what  a  much  more  desirable  situation  would  they  have  been  at  this 
moment  1  In  fact,  nothing  can  save  them,  but  the  abolition  of  slavery 
on  a  wise  and  prudent  plan.  Take  away  from  the  planters  the  use 
aud  practice  of  slavery,  and  the  hour  of  their  prosperity  would  be 
begun.  Can  we  doubt  that  Providence  would  then  bless  their 
endeavours,  and  that  deliverance  from  their  difficulties  would  be 
their  portion  in  the  end  ? 

It  has  appeared,  I  hope,  by  this  time,  that  what  1  have  been 
proposing  is  not  unreasonable,  and  that  so  far  from  being  injurious 
to  the  interests  of  the  planters,  it  would  be  highly  advantageous  to 
them.  I  shall  now  show,  that  I  do  not  qsk  for  the  introduction 
of  a  more  humane  system  into  our  Colonies  at  a  time  when  it 

•  Dickson's  Mitigation  of  Slavery,  p.  213,  where  it  is  proved  that  bought 
slaves  never  refund  their  purchase-money  to  their  owners. 
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would  be  improper  to  grant  it ;  and  that  no  fair  objection  can  be 
raised  against  the  present  moment,  as  the  fit  era  from  whence  the 
measures  in  contemplation  should   commence.      There  was,  in- 
deed, a  time  when  the  planters  might  have  offered  something  like 
an  excuse  for  the  severity  of  their  conduct  towards  their  slaves, 
on  the  plea  that  the  greater  part  of  them  then  in  the  colonies  were 
African- born  or  strangers,  and  that  cargoes  were  constantly  pour- 
ing in,  one  after  the  other,  consisting  of  the  same  sort  of  beings,  or 
of  stubborn,  ferocious  people,  never  accustomed  to  work,  whose 
spirits  it  was  necessary  to  break,  and  whose  necks  to  force  down  to 
the  yoke  ,•  and  that  this  could  only  be  effected  by  the  whip,  the 
chain,  the  iron  collar,  and  other  instruments  of  the  kind.     But  now 
no  such  plea  can  be  offered.     It  is  now  sixteen  years  since  the 
slave  trade  was  abolished  by  England,  and  it  is  therefore  to  be 
presumed,  that  no  new  slaves  have  been  imported  into  the  British 
colonies  within  that  period.     The  slaves,  therefore,  who  are  there 
at  this  day,  must  consist  either  of  Africans,  whose  spirits  must 
have  been  long  ago  broken,  or  of  Creoles  born  in  the  cradle  a?d 
brought  up  in  the  trammels  of  slavery.     What  argument  then  can 
be  produced  for  the  continuation  of  the  present  barbarous  disci- 
pline ?     And  I  am  glad  to  find  that  two  gentlemen,  both  of  whom 
we  have  had  occasion  to  quote  before,  bear  me  out  in  this  remark. 
Mr.  Steele,  speaking  of  some  of  the  old  cruel  laws  of  Barbadoes, 
applies  them  to  the  case  before  us  in  these  words  : — "  As  accord- 
ing to  Ligon's  account,  there  were  not  above  two-thirds  of  the 
island  in  plantations  in  the  year  1650,  we  must  suppose  that  in  the 
year  1688  the  great  number  »of  African- born  slaves  brought  into 
the  plantations  in  chains,  and  compelled  to  labour  by  the  terrors  of 
corporal  punishment,  might  have  made  it  appear  necessary  to  enact 
a  temporary  law  so  harsh  as  the  statute  No.  82 :  but  when  the 
great  majority  of  the  Negroes  were  become  vernacular,  born  in 
the  island,  naturalized  by  language,  and  familiarized  by  custom, 
did  not  policy  as  well  as  humanity  require  them  to  be  put  under 
milder  conditions,  such  as  were  granted  to  the  slaves  of  our  Saxon 
ancestors?     Colonel  Malenfant  speaks  the  same  sentiments.     In 
defending  his  plan,  which  he  offered  to  the  French  Government 
for  St.  Domingo  in  1814,  against  the  vulgar  prejudice,  that  "  where 
you  employ  Negroes  you  must  of  necessity  use  slavery,"  he  de- 
livers himself  thus  :— "  *  If  all  the  Negroes  on  a  plantation  had 
not  been  more  than  six  months  out*  of  Africa,  or  if.  they  had  the 
same  ideas  concerning  an  independent  manner  of  life  as  the  Indians 
or  the  savages  of  Guiana,  I  should  consider  my  plan  to  be  im- 
practicable.    I  should  then  say  that  coercion  would  be  necessary : 

•P.  125. 
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but  ninety-nine  out  of  every  hundred  Negroes  in  St  Domingo 
are  aware' that  they  cannot  obtain  necessaries  without  work.  They 
know  that  it  is  their  duty  to  work,  and  they  are  even  desirous  of 
working;  but  the  remembrance  of  their  cruel  sufferings  in  the 
time  of  slavery  renders  them  suspicious/'  We  may  conclude, 
then,  that  if  a  cruel  discipline  ukts  not  necessary  in  the'  years  1790 
and  1794,  to  which  these  gentlemen  allude,  when  there  must  have 
been  many  thousands  of  newly  imported  Africans  both  \\\  St.  Do- 
mingo and  in  the  English  Colonies,  it  cannot  be  necessary  now, 
when  there  have  been  no  importations  into  the  latter  for  fifteen 
years.  There  can  be  no  excuse,  then,  for  the  English  planters 
for  not  altering  their  system,  and  this  immediately*  It  is,  on  the 
other  hand,  a  great  reproach  to  them,  considering  the  quality  and 
character  of  their  chives,  that  they  should  not  of  themselves  have 
come  forward  on  the  subject  before  this  time. 

Seeing  then  thafnothing  has  been  done  where  it  ought,  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  abolitionists  to  resume  their  labours.  If  through  the 
medium  of  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade  they  have  not  accom- 
plished, as  they  expected,  the  whole  of  their  object,  they  have  no 
alternative  but  to  resort  to  other  measures,  or  to  attempt  by  consti- 
tutional means,  under  that  Legislature  which  has  already  sanc- 
tioned their  efforts,  the  mitigation  of  the  cruel  treatment  of  the 
Negroes,  with  th$  ultimate4  view  of  extinguishing,  in  due  time  and 
in  a  suitable  manner,  slavery  itself.  Nor  ought  any  time"  to  be 
lost  in  making  such  an  attempt ;  for  it  is  a  melancholy  fact,  that 
there  is  a  decrease  of  the  slave  population  in  our  islands  at  the 
present  moment.  What  oth£r  proof  need  we  require  of  the  se- 
verity of  the  slavery  there,  and  of  the  necessity  of  its  mitigation  f 
Severe  punishments,  want  of  sufficient  food,  labour  extracted  by 
the  whip,  and  a  system  of  prostitution,  conspire,  almost  as  much 
as  ever,  to  make  inroads  upon  the  constitutions  of  the  slaves,  and 
to  prevent  their  increase.  And  let  it  be  remembered  here,  that 
any  former  '  defect  of  this  kind  was  supplied  by  importations  ; 
but  that  importations  are  now  unlawful.  Unless,  therefore,  the 
abolitionists  interfere,  and  that  soon,  our  West  Indian  planters 
may  come  to  Parliament  and  say,  "We  have  now  tried  your  ex- 
periment. It  has  not  answered.  You  must  therefore  give  us 
leave  to  go  again  to  the  coast  of  Africa  for  slaves/'  There  is 
also  auother  consideration'  worthy  of  the  attention  of  the  abpli^ 
tionists,  viz.  that  a  public  attempt  made  in  England  to  procure  the 
abolition  of  slavery  would  very  much  promote  their  original  ob- 
ject, the  cause  of  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade;  for  foreign 
courts  have  greatly  doubted  our  sincerity  as  to  the  latter  measure, 
and  have  therefore  been  very  backward  in  giving  us  their  assist- 
ance iq  it.     If  England,  say  they,  abolished  the  slave  trade Jrom 
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moral  motives,  how  happens  it  that  she  continue*  slavery  f  But 
if  this  public  attempt  were  to  succeed,  then  the  ajbolitioniats  would 
aee  their  wishes  in  *  direct  train  for  completion :  for  if  shivery  were 
to  fall  in  the  British  islands,  this  event  would  occasion  death  .in  a 
given  time,  and  without  striking  any  further  blow,  to  the  execrable 
trade  in  every  part  of  the  world ;  because  those  foreigners,  who 
should  continue  slavery,  no  longer  able  to  compete  in  the  markets 
with  those  who  should  employ  free  men,  roust  abandon  the  skive 
trade  altogether. 

Bet  here  perhaps  the  planters  will  say,  "  What  right  have  the 
people  x>f  England  to  interfere  with  our  property,  which  would  be 
the  case  if  they  were  to  attempt  to  abolish  slavery  ?  "  The  people 
of  England  might  reply,  that  they  have  as  good  a  right  as  you, 
the  planters,  have  to  interfere  with  that  most  precious  of  all  pro* 
perty,  the  liberty  of  your  slaves,  seeing  that  you  hold  them  by  no 
right  that  is  not  opposed  to  nature,  reason,  justice,  ami  religion. 
Ttye  people  of  England  have  no  desire  to  interfere  with  your  pro- 
perty, but  with  your  oppression.  It  is  probable  that  your  pro** 
perty  would  be  improved  by  the  change.  But,  to  examine  this 
right  more  minutely,  I  contend,  first,  that  they  have  always  a 
right  to  interfere  jn  behalf  of  humanity  and  justice  whenever  their 
appeals  can  be  heard,  I  contend,  secondly,  that  they  have  a 
more  immediate  right  to  interfere  in  the  present  case,  because 
the  oppressed  persons  in  question,  living  in.  the  British  dominions 
and  under  the  British  Government,  are  their  fellow  subjects.  I 
contend  again,  that  they  have  this  right  upon  the  ground  that 
they  are  giving  you,  the  West  Indians,  a  monopoly  for  their  sugar, 
by  buying  it  from  you  exclusively  at  a  much  dearer  rate  than  they 
can  get  it  from  other  quarters.  Sorely  they  have  a  right  to  say 
|o  you,  as  customers  for  vour  produce,  Change  your  system  and 
we  will  continue  to  deal  with  you ;  hut  if  you  will  not  change  it, 
we  will  buy  our  sugar  elsewhere,  or  we  will  not  buy  sugar  at  all. 
The  East  Indian  market  is  open  to  us,  and  we  prefer  sugar  that 
is  not  stained  with  blood*  Nay,  we  wiU  petition  Parliament  to 
take  off  the  surplus  duty  with  which  East  Indian  sugar  is  loaded 
on  your  account.  What  superior  claims  have  you  either  upon  Par- 
liament or  upon  us",  that  you  should  have  the  preference  ?  As  to  the 
East  Indians,  they  are  as  much  the  subjects  of  the  British  empire 
as  yourselves.  As  to  the  East  India  Company,  they  support  ail 
their  establishments,  both  civil  and  military,  at  their  own  expense. 
They  come  to  our  Treasury  for  nothing ;  while  you,  with  naval 
'  stations,  and  an  extraordinary  military  force  maintained  for  no  other 
purpose  than  to  keep  iu  awe  an  injured  population,  and  with  heavy 
bounties  on  the  exportation  of  your  sugar,  put  us  to  such  aa  ex- 
pense as  makes  us  doubt  whether  your  trade  is  worth  having  on  its 
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present  terms.  They,  the  East  India  Company,  again,  have  been 
a  blessing  to  the  Natives  with  whom  they  have  been  concerned. 
They  distribute  an  equal  system  of  law  and  justice  to  all,  without 
respect  of  persons.  They  dispel  the  clouds  of  ignorance,  super- 
stition, and  idolatry,  and  carry  with  them  civilization  and  liberty 
wherever  they  go.  You,  on  the  other  hand,  have  no  code  of  jus- 
tice hut  for  yourselves.  You  deny  it  to  those  who  cannot  help  them- 
selves. You  hinder  liberty  by  your  cruel  restrictions  on  manumis- 
sion ;  and  dreading  the  inlet  of  light,  you  study  to  perpetuate  igno- 
rance and  barbarism.  Which  then  of  the  two  competitors  has 
the  claim  to  preference  by  an  English  Parliament  and  an  English 
People  ?  It  may  probably  soon  become  a  question  with  the  latter, 
whether  they  will  consent  to  pay  a  million  annually  more  for  West 
India  sugar  than  for  other  of  like  quality,  or,  which  is  the  same 
thing,  whether  they  will  allow  themselves  to  be  taxed  annually  to 
the  amnunt  of  a  million  sterling  to  support  West  Indian  slavery  !  ! 
I  shall  now  conclude  by  saying,  that  I  leave  it,  and  that  I  re- 
commend it,  to  others  to  add  to  the  light  which  I  have  endeavoured 
to  furnish  on  this  subject,  by  collecting  new  facts  rejative  to  Eman- 
cipation and  the  result  of  it  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  as  well  as 
relative  to  the  superiority  of  free  over  servile  labour,  in  order  that 
the  West  Indians  may  be  convinced,  if  possible,  that  they  would 
be  benefited  by  the  change  of  system  which  I  propose.  They 
must  already  know,  both  by  past  and  present  experience,  that  the 
ways  of  unrighteousness  aTe  not  profitable.  Let  them  not  doubt, 
since  the  Almighty  has  decreed  the  balance  in  favour  of  virtuous 
actions,  that  their  efforts  under  the  new  system 'will  work  together 
for  their  good. 


THE  END, 


FRINTSD  ST  RICHARD  TAYLOK, 
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